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NAIA Striving For 
Effective Public 
Relations Program 


Stott Committee to Meet With 
Companies on Ad Plan to 
Feature Agents’ Services 


LOS ANGELES CONVENTION 


President Neumann Presides at Ses- 
sions; Ross Elected New Head 
of National Association 


By Ermer K. Rupp 


Los Angeles, Oct. 4—With a re 
attendance of around 2,500 local a: 
company representatives and othe 
National Association of Insurance 
opened its 59th annual conventic 
yesterday at the Biltmore and Statle: 
Hotels. Genial and able President Jo- 
seph A. Neumann, Jamaica, N. Y., pre- 
sessions where 
emphasis was placed on the growing 
importance of the local agent in the 
general insurance picture, on better sell- 
ing of improved policies, on effective 
means for meeting the keen competition 
of direct writing insurers and specialty 
companies and on flood insurance possi- 








sided at the business 


bilities. 

The NAIA executive committee mem- 
bers arrived here nearly a week ago to 
begin deliberations lasting to Sunday 
wider the chairmanship of Kenneth 
Ross, Arkansas City, Kan., who is slated 
to be elected tomorrow as the new 
president of the NATA. Serving with the 
two top leaders of the association on 
the executive committee this past year 
have been Robert E. Battles, Los An- 
geles; Arthur M. O’Connell, Cincinnati; 
Robert Maxwell, Texarkana, Ark.-Tex.; 
Archie M. Slawsby, Nashua, N. H.; 
Louie E. Woodbury, Jr., Wilmington, 
N.C, and Dave R. McKown, Oklahoma 
Uity. Messrs. Battles and O’Connell are 
leading contenders for nomination and 
election as the new vice president, which 
will be decided tomorrow by the di- 
rectors and the convention. 


Stott Reports on Public Relations 

One of the early highlights of the 
‘onvention was presentation by Past 
President John C. Stott, Norwich, N. Y., 
the report of the public relations 


(Continued on Page 17) 
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OLD SUPERSTITIONS 


and what they mean 


When someone says, 
“| “God bless you”, 
he is protecting you in a 
moment of great danger. 
For it was once widely 
believed that when you 
sneezed, your soul could escape 
from your body. 


Although we no longer 
believe in such things, 
as an agent, you are in 
danger unless you sell 
at least the protection of 
the Broad or Special Form. 
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Life Institute’s New 
Advertising Program 
Launched For ’55-’56 


Using 500 Daily Newspapers in 
360 Cities and Six National 
Farm Magazines 


HUMAN INTEREST FEATURED 





Family Relationship and Depend- 
ency Stressed; Ads Will Have 
“Different”? Look 


A simple statement which could be- 
come a slogan for the entire life insur 
ance business is the central theme of 
the new 1955-56 Cooperative Advertising 

1 


Institute of Life Insur- 


ance. Beginning in mid-October and ex- 
tending into the spring of 1956, adver- 
tisements featuring the headline-slogan, 
“When someone’s counting on you... 
you can count on life insurance,” will 
appear in more than 500 daily newspa- 
national 


pers in 360 cities and in six 


farm magazines, with a potential audi- 
ence of more than 53 million Americans. 


The 


and exclusively with life insurance, is a 


campaign, which deals directly 


series of 12 messages which focus on 
the dependability of life insurance. 
“Built around this forceful, construc 
tive idea, it becomes a positive, believ- 
able public relations theme that will help 
every life insurance representative and 
demonstrate that the life insurance busi- 
ness is a good business, serving the pub- 
lic well,” said Holgar J. 
dent of the 


this 


Johnson, presi 
Institute. “We are striving 


year to motivate a warmer and a 
more understanding attitude on the part 
of the public toward life insurance,” he 


said. 
Strong Human Interest Appeal 


Developed by a planning committee of 
company executives and enthusiastically 
several 


received by representatives of 


life insurance organizations at previews 
held during the summer months, the ad- 
basic five-point 


vertisements follow a 


pattern. Starting with the constant 
headline, “When someone’s counting on 
you... you can count on life insurance,” 


each message carries a warm, human 
interest photograph of a family relation 
ship that 
The first advertisement, for example, 
illustrates a mother and her young son 
Another shows a baby and its father. 
Later advertisements will highlight some 
of the special reasons for life insurance 
—a retired man and his wife, a boy on 
his way to school, a newly married 
couple. 

Supporting the headline and photo 
graph is the main copy containing one 


quickly “dependency.” 


Says 


(Continued on 
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Society 


iety Brings Out 
o Population Study 


MORTIMER SPIEGELMAN AUTHOR 


“Introduction to Demography” Design “a 
as Text Book But Written in 
P lain Language 


One of the simplest and yet most 
“ 
complete analyses ever made of “demog- 
raphy,” or the study of population, has 
ust been published by the Society of 
uaries. ; 
she new book, a 300-page review under 
the title, “Introduction to Demography’ 
by Mortimer Spiegelman, Fellow of the 
Society of Actuaries and associate statis- 
tician of the Metropolitan Life, was de- 
signed as a text-book for actuarial stud- 
ents, but is so written that it can be 
used effectively by any who desire an 
understanding of changing population 
problems. ; 

“For many important problems in gov- 
ernment and industry, the decisions lead- 
ing to administrative action are based 
upon a study of population statistics and 
vital statistics,’ the author says in his 
introduction. “In government, such data 
are used by the Congress, State legisla- 
tors and administrators at all levels. The 
social and welfare services administered 
by the government, such as the schools, 
the social security programs, family al- 
lowances, the public health services and 
housing projects require population sta- 
tistics and vital statistics for their proper 
functioning. National policy on immigra- 
tion, agriculture and power development 
are based, among other things, on popu- 
lation data. Plans for national defense 
involve a close scrutiny of population 
data.” 


Wide Demand for Facts 


Business relies on population statistics 
and vital statistics to ascertain the loca- 
tion and characteristics of its markets, 
and also to determine where its plants 
should be located, Mr. Spiegelman added. 
Students of social and economic changes 
rely heavily on population data and vital 
statistics. To the actuary, statistics for 
the general population, and particularly 
mortality statistics, are important to sup- 
plement or confirm the results of studies 
from insurance records, or to shed light 
on new problems where his files provide 
no information. 

Throughout the text, the important, 
increasing and major changes in the size 
and characteristics of the American popu- 
lation are indicated. It is shown that 
within the short span of ten years, the 
population of the United States has in- 
creased by 25,000,000 to 165,000,000. The 
average life time of the American people 
‘snow very close to 70 years, four years 
more than in 1945. Postwar birth rates 
are higher than for any years since 1926, 
averaging about 25 per 1,000. The aged 
now number about 14,000,000, or 8.5% 
ot total population; ten years ago the 
country had 10,500,000 such elders. An- 
ither important shift has been the migra- 
tion of population to the West. 

“These changes in the characteristics 
ot the American people are of great 
significance,” according to the author. 

The book gives a detailed account of 
the sources, methods of collection and 
checking for accuracy of data in a wide 
Tange of subjects, including population, 
mortality, morbidity, family formation, 
lertility and reproduction, employment 
and unemployment. The social and eco- 
nomic aspects of the family are discussed. 

etailed and current data regarding the 
Working population are described as “es- 
sential to administration by business, 


organized labor and government at its 
ia levels.” Studies of internal and 
mernational migrations and population 


distributions are described. 
Mr. S 


the 


' piegelman, noted for his work in 
Statistical division of the Metropoli- 


of Actuaries Meeting in Montreal 


Ethics Code for Actuaries 
Proposed by Walter Klem 


Montreal, Oct. 5—The creation of a 
code of ethics for actuaries was dis- 
cussed at the annual meeting of the 
Society of Actuaries this morning by 
the president, Walter Klem, vice presi- 
dent and actuary of Equitable Society. 
While he neither endorsed or rejected 
the idea, Mr. Klem pointed out that the 
actuarial profession is one of the few 
professions operating today without a 
code of ethics, saying that this is a 
“tribute to the personal integrity of the 
individuals who have made up the or- 
ganizations, past and present.” 

he actuary’s work has an important 
bearing on the future well-being of large 
numbers of people and entails a very 
high degree of trust, the Society’s pres- 
ident said, and the actuary’s employer 
or client, and the public generally, are 
entitled to every safeguard that will 
generally serve to protect this trust. 

“The other principal professions have 
experienced the need for professional 
standards of conduct,” Mr. Klem said. 
“The basis for distinguishing the actu- 
arial profession is not clear, unless it be 
that our relatively small number affords 
a greater degree of personal intercourse, 
uniformity of training and mutual ap- 
preciation of our responsibilities. The 
actuary may differ from the doctor or 
lawyer because he has no direct contact 
with those ultimately affected by his 
work, but certainly what he does has 
the most profound personal effect on 
those whose financial security rests on 
the soundness of his advice.” 


Those Outside Connections Increasing 


One of the reasons mentioned by him 
for considering the need for a code was 
the increasing scope of actuarial work 
outside the ranks of life insurance com- 
pany offices. , 

“With one exception,” he said, “each 
of the 38 charter members of the Actu- 


arial Society of America was in the 
employ of a life insurance company in 
the United States or Canada. In the 
succeeding years, the number of actu- 
aries in .consulting practice has swelled 
to a total of 159, or more than 11% 
of the active, resident membership of 
the Society of Actuaries.” Taking into 
consideration those in Government serv- 
ice, teaching, retired or living abroad, the 
current membership list shows fewer 
than 75% directly with life insurance 
companies. 

As these non-company members _ in- 
crease, they may come to feel that there 
should be some established mechanism 
through which the Society itself could 
provide counsel and guidance, Mr. Klem 
said. Also, as actuaries enter more and 
more into competitive efforts, the temp- 
tations to influence improperly have 
been multiplied as well as the possibili- 
ties of self-gain through decisions. 

“To an increasing extent the actuary 
is advising or participating directly in 
competitive efforts to influence decisions 
that directly or indirectly affect his per- 
sonal gain. The temptations to influence 
improperly, for company actuaries and 
consultants alike, have been multiplied 
by the tremendous expansion during the 
last 15 years in the field of employe 


benefit plans, both insured and non- 
insured. 
“Merely to mention the wage freeze 


of World War II is to recall the sud- 
denly increased value placed upon em- 
ployes’ pensions, Group insurances and 
group plans of medical care. Further 
spurs to the introduction and expansion 
of employe benefit plans were the provi- 
sions of the Federal income tax legisla- 
tion, and later the court decisions in the 
Inland Steel and W. W. Cross 


cases 
making employe benefits a matter of 
collective bargaining for unions. Many 


(Continued on Page 8) 


NALU Committee Chairmen Named 


Chairmen who will head committees 
of the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters for 1955-56 were announced 
by Stanley C. Collins, CLU, NALU 
president. They are: 

Affairs of Veterans and Servicemen— 
Louis J. Grayson, CLU, Travelers, 
Washington, D. C. 


Agents—William R. Pryor, Mutual 
Life, Wauwatosa, Wisconsin. 
Associations—A. Jack Nussbaum, 


Massachusetts Mutual Life, Milwaukee. 
By-Laws—Quan Lun Ching, CLU, 
Prudential, Honolulu, Hawaii. 
Compensation—Frank B. Alberts, CLU, 
Aetna Life, Rochester. 
Conservation—Jack White, CLU, Pru- 
dential Insurance, Los Angeles. 
Constitution—Harold W. Baird, CLU, 
Northwestern Mutual Life, New York. 
Convention Program—O. P. Schnabel, 
Jefferson Standard Life, San Antonio. 
Credentials—Harry V. Forman, Wis- 
consin National Life, Kokomo, Indiana. 
Disability Insurance—R. L. Mc Millon, 
Business Men’s. Assurance, Abilene, 
Texas. 





tan Life, was asked by the Society of 
Actuaries, through its Education and 
Examination Committee, to undertake 
the preparation of this book, in which 
he has maintained a scientific approach 
and yet kept it within the understanding 
of the non-actuarial reader. 


Federal Law and Legislation—Gerard 
S. Brown, CLU, Penn Mutual Life, Chi- 


cago. 

Field Practices—William S. Hendley, 
Jr., Mutual Life, Columbia, S. C. 

Finance—Osborne Bethea, Prudential, 
Newark. 

Functions and Activities—Robert L. 
Walker, CLU, Peninsular Life, Orlando, 
Florida. 

Group Insurance—David B. 
man, CLU, Connecticut 
New York. 

Membership—John C. Donohue, Penn 
Mutual Life, Baltimore. 

Publications—Sam_ B. Starrett, Jr., 
Guarantee Mutual Life, Omaha. 

Public Information—Winslow S. Cobb, 
Jr., Connecticut Mutual Life, Boston. 

Relations with Accountants—R. B. 
“Tilly” Walker, New York Life, Holly- 
wood, Florida. 

Relations with Attorneys—Harry N. 
Phillips, CLU, Sun Life Assurance, De- 
troit. 

Cooperation Between 
NAIU—Benjamin D. Salinger, 
Mutual Benefit Life, New York. 

Relations with Other Organizations 
Elsie S. Doyle, Union Central Life, Cin 
cinnati. 

Relations with Trust Officers 
Conway, CLU, John Hancock, 
Life, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Research and Industry Development— 
Gordon V. Hockaday, CLU, Metropoli- 





Fluegel- 
Mutual Life, 


NALU and 
CEU, 


Paul H. 
Mutual 


- expected mortality is 


Cardiovascular History, 


Paper by Alton P. Morton 


Montreal, Oct. 5—A family history of 
Cardiovascular-Renal disease accompa- 
nied by minor personal impairments of 
a cardiovascular nature or slight over- 
weight, results in a mortality twice the 
standard. 

This is indicated in the experience of 
The Prudential, which was reported 
today in a paper presented by Alton P. 
Morton, second vice president and asso- 
ciate actuary of the company, before the 
Society of Actuaries, at its annual meet- 
ing in Montreal. Mr. Morton’s con- 
clusion was based on an analysis of the 
mortality experience of his company’s 
policyholders in the 15 year period, 
1935 - 1950. 

“Any impairments of a cardiovascu- 
lar-renal nature or overweight, appar- 
ently of only borderline significance 
when viewed alone, are of greatly in- 
creased significance if associated with a 
family history of cardiovascular-renal 
disease,” Mr. ‘Morton said. “A sustained 
extra mortality is associated with a com 
bination of cardiovascular family history 
and minor physical impairments of a 
possibly related type.” 

Mr. Morton pointed out that any ap- 
plicants with a cardiovascular-renal fam 
ily history are at least borderline risks 
and require careful underwriting, saying 
that “even when wholly free of associ- 
ated minor impairments of a possibly re- 
lated nature, the ratio of actual to 
126% for the im 
portant age group 40-49 of male lives. 

The importance of a family history of 
heart disease seemed less significant 
among women than among men, he said. 

Mr. Morton’s paper throws further 
light on the unexpectedly high mortality 
rate (141% of the expected) disclosed 
in the 1951 Impairment Study of the 
Society of Actuaries among over 17,000 
applicants for insurance whose family 
history included two or more cases of 
cardiovascular-renal disease under age 60. 


” 


Other Papers Presented 


Among the other papers presented to 
the Society today were several techni 
cal discussions, including one by E. 
\llen Arnold, assistant actuary of the 
Standard Insurance Co., Portland, Ore., 
covering approximate valuation methods. 
Pointing out that smaller companies 
required nearly as much valuation work 
as the larger companies, but with fewer 
calculating facilities and limited man 
power, one of the cight methods he 
outlined might be useful to the smaller 
company. 

Donald C. Baillie, assistant professor 
of the Department of Mathematics, Uni 
versity of Toronto, presented a possible 
method of making valid numerical com 
parisons between whole life insurance 
and the term plus savings plan. 

William H. Kelton, associate actuary 
of the Travelers presented a paper on 
“Valuation Study of Disability Benefits 
Included in Life Insurance Policies.” 


An actuarial note on “Adding or In- 
creasing Substandard Extras on Policy 
Changes,” was presented by Shepherd 
M. Holcombe, actuarial assistant, Con- 
necticut General Life. 
tan Life, Berwyn, Illinois. 

Social Security—Albert C. Adams, 
John Hancock Mutual Life, Philadel- 
phia. 

State Law and Legislation—Oren D. 


Pritchard, Union Central Life, Indiana- 
polis. 

Underwriter Education and Training 
Penn Mutual Life, New Haven, Conn. 

Variable Annuities—Spencer L. Me 
Carty, CLU, Provident Mutual Life, Al 
bany, N. Y. 

Women Underwriters 
Davenport, Northwestern 
Washington, D. C 


Thelma R. 
Mutual Life, 
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Named Associate Manager 


Of J. C. Weghorn Life Dept. 


GEORGE C. WHITE 

George C. White has joined the John 
C. Weghorn Agency, Inc., as 
manager of the life department, accord- 
John C. 


associate 


ing to an announcement by 
Weghorn, president. 

Mr. White, a CLU, 
insurance c areer for the past eight years, 
recently serving as brokerage supervisor 
of Paramount Agency in’ Brooklyn. 
Prior to that, he was unit manager of 
the Myron Cohen agency, general agents 
for Equitable Life, where he founded 
and edited the agency quarterly, “The 
Herald.” 

Mr. White 
lege of New 
studied at the 


has had an active 


was educated City Col- 
York and_ subsequently 

Georgetown University 
School of Foreign Service and Cam- 
bridge University, England. From 1943 
to 19460, he served with the Army in the 
U. S. and Europe, and is currently a 
captain in the Military Police Reserve. 

Mr. White’s appointment, according to 

Weghorn, is a move to strengthen 

agency’s service in assisting gen- 

brokers and their clients in the 
fiek ls of estate planning, executive com- 
pensation plans, business life insurance, 
bank funding and related phases of ad- 
vanced underwriting. 

Mr. Weghorn also indicated that Mr. 
White will be in charge of an integrated 
training program which will be set up 
in the near future for selected and lim- 
ited groups of brokers, in order to train 
them in the marketing of life insurance 
and to keep them continuously abreast 
of those changes which will help their 
sales activities. 


Makes National Oats Loan 
The National Oats Co. has placed with 
Mutual Life of New York a _ $200,000 
444% note due in 1967. The funds will 
be used to finance expansion of the 
company’s business in package processed 
popcorn. 


MUTUAL/ LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
eerren, eweeerre 
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C. E. Mahaffey Retires 
From Mutual Benefit Life 


Clayton E. Mahaffey, 
ger of the National Farm Loan Office in 
Iowa, of Mutual Benefit Life of 
Newark, retired September 30, after 39 
years of company service. 

A native of St. Joseph, Mo., Mr. 
Mahaffey began his association with the 
Mutual Benefit Life in 1916 when he 
joined Bartlett Brothers Land and Loan 
Co., Mutual Benefit’s financial corres- 
pondent in that area. He continued his 
association with the company and in 
1936 Mutual Benefit Life organized its 
farm loan branch office in St. Jo- 
with Mr. Mahaffey as manager. 
When the National Farm Loan Office 
was established in Ames, he became as- 
sociate manager, continuing his supervi- 
sion of Missouri, Kansas and Nebraska 
accounts. 

Well known in the community, Mr. 
Mahaffey is a member of the BPOE, St 
Joseph Country Club and the Presby- 
terian Church. Upon his retirement, he 
will take over the management of the 
First Federal Savings & Loan Associa- 
tion in St. Joseph, as president of that 
organization. 


associate mana- 


Ames, 


own 
seph 





Eastern Life Increases 


Its Juvenile Insurance Limits 

Eastern Life has advised its New 
York State field representatives that 
the policy limits have been increased on 
life insurance issued on children from 
ages 0 to 14 inclusive. The new setup 
is as follows: 

For ages under six months, the limit 
of insurance is $1,000. The death benefit 
during the first year is limited to $250, 
full benefit thereafter. 

For ages six months or older, the 
company will issue $2,000 of insurance. 
Higher limits are available subject to 
the amount of insurance in force on the 
life of the applicant (parent or guardian 
of the child). 

For ages over four years and _ six 
months up to nine years and six months, 
the company will consider up to $5,000 
on the life of the child, providing the 
amount applied for represents 25% of 
insurance on the life of the applicant. 

For ages over nine years and six 
months and up to 14 years and six 
months, the applicant may apply for 
insurance up to 50% of the amount in 
force on the applicant’s life. 





Guy R. Cannon Appointed 
Manager for Southland 


Guy R. Cannon, formerly field assist- 
ant for Southland Life, has been named 
manager of that company’s Little Rock, 
Arkansas, agency. Mr. Cannon replaces 
Forrest Fuller, who resigned. 

Mr. Cannon joined Southland Life as 
an agent at Austin. He was named field 
assistant in January, 1954, and has served 
the company in that capacity in several 
locations. For quite some time prior to 
his recent promotion he had operated 
out of the Fort Worth Agency. 


M. L. CAMPS, 
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RENEWALS 


RENEWAL PURCHASE COMPANY 


300 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


PURCHASED ON 
EQUITABLE BASIS 
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Steinberg Associates Sets 
Monthly Production Record 


Steinberg Associates, the Jamaica, 
Queens agency of Massachusetts Mutual 
Life, set an all-time production record 
for that agency in August when it de- 
livered $657,250, according to an an 
nouncement by B. William Steinberg, 
CLU, general agent. This is the third 
time this year that the agency has set 
a production record. 

August was also the 27th consecutive 
month that the agency exceeded its pre- 
vious production mark for that month. 
Starting from scratch in June, 1952, 
Steinberg Associates specializes in prop- 
erty planning and advanced underwrit- 
ing problems. ; 

Since it has been in existence the 
agency has delivered a total of almost 
$9 million of life insurance. The 1955 
average sale per life to date is $18,931. 

All nine members of the agency are 
members of the Life Underwriters As- 
sociation and there is also a 100% en- 
rollment in the CLU courses. Two asso- 
ciates, Allan E. Kaplan and Harry I. 
Losin, received their CLU designations 
this year. 





J. H. Cobb General Agent 
For Beneficial Standard 


3eneficial Standard Life, Los Angeles, 
announces the appointment of John H. 
Cobb as general agent in Los Angeles. 
Mr. Cobb goes to his new duties with 
a varied and successful background in 
life insurance, both as an agent and as 
a general agent. He started his egal 
in life insurance as an agent for Pacific 
Mutual in Los Angeles in 1945 where he 
later served as a supervisor and director 
of training with such success that his 
company appointed him general agent 
for western Texas and the state of New 
Mexico with headquarters at El Paso, 
Texas. In January, 1954, he was ap- 
pointed general agent for northern Cali- 
fornia with offices at Sacramento and 
Stockton. He effected a complete reor- 
ganization of the agency and substan- 
tially enlarged the company’s productive 
territory. 

Mr. Cobb is active in Boy Scout work, 
in which during the last 12 years he has 
won many awards, including Commis- 
sioner’s Key. He is a member of Op- 
timists and Toastmasters and has been 
chairman of the accident and health 
committee of the Sacramento Life Un- 
derwriter’s Association. He has done 
promotional work for the Catholic 
Church and Catholic Retreat House. 
His education was acquired at the Uni- 
versity of Washington in Seattle and 
at the University of Southern California. 


General Agent 
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HERB DAVIS 


LARRY CAMPS 


110 East 42nd Street, N. Y. C. 


Gerard B. Tracy Joins 
Johnson & Higgins as V. P, 


GERARD B. TRACY 


Gerard B. Tracy has joined Johnson & 
Higgins, international insurance brokers 
and employe benefit plan consultants, as 
a vice president in charge of the individ- 
ual life insurance department, it was an- 
nounced by Elmer L. Jefferson, presi- 
dent. Mr. Tracy was formerly manager 
of the Midtown Agency of the Pruden- 
tial in New York City. 

In 1949, his first year in life insurance, 
Mr. Tracy led all Prudential agents in 
business produced and in 1951 he became 
a Life and Qualifying Member of the 
Million Dollar Round Table. He re- 
ceived his degree as a Chartered Life 
Underwriter in 1953. e 

A graduate of the College of the City 
of New York, Mr. Tracy also holds a 
master’s degree from Columbia Univer- 
sity. Prior to joining the Prudential, 
Mr. Tracy was a special investigator 
with the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion from 1942 to 1948, serving in Wash- 
ington, D. C., San Francisco, New York 
and Honolulu. 

Mr. Tracy is chairman of the mem- 
bership committee and a former director 
of the Ex-FBI Agents Society. He is a 
member of Sales Executives Club of 
New York, Columbia University Club, 
and the Cardinal’s Committee of the 
Laity. He was formerly editor of the 
Bulletin, a publication of the New York 
Life Underwriters Association. 
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Don Lau 
C.L.U. Scholarship | 
Award Winner © 





DONALD F. LAU, C.L.U., of our Detroit Agency received the 1955 
Massachusetts Mutual General Agents Association Scholarship Award 
to attend the C.L.U. Institute at Madison, Wisconsin, with expenses 
paid. 

| The award is in recognition of the member of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Chartered Life Underwriters Association who was 
of the greatest value to the C.L.U. movement, the Company, and his 
agency during the past year. 


Mr. Lau is vice president of the Detroit C.L.U. 
Chapter, an instructor for Part II, L.U.T.C., and a director of the Detroit 
Life Underwriters Association. He is a past president of the Detroit 
Agency Association and was chairman of the 1954 Detroit Life Under- 
writers Sales Congress. 


He has a record of over nine years of consecutive 
weekly production, has delivered $20,000 or more monthly for over eight 
years, and is a Life and Qualifying Member of the Million Dollar Round 
Table. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD - MASSACHUSETTS 


The Policyholder’s Life Insurance Company 
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Five Promoted By Travelers 


William H. Burling, Harold L. Egger and John R. Haley 


Named Secretaries of Group Dept.; John D. Parker, Jr. 
Appointed Superintendent of Group Sales 


The Travelers announced five appoint- 
ments following a recent meeting of the 


board of directors. 


William H. 


WILLIAM H. BURLING 
and John R. Haley were appointed sec- 
retaries of the Group department, and 


William F. 


Robotham was promoted to 
secretary of the 


assistant accident de- 
partment. 
Also announced 


was appointment of 


JOHN R. HALEY 


aie 


John D. Parker, Jr., CLU, as superin- 
tendent of Group sales. 

Mr. Burling, a native of Manchester, 
England, has been assistant secretary of 
the Group department since 1947. He 
joined the Travelers shortly after he 
came to the United States in 1926. After 
two years in the casualty actuarial de- 
partment, he was transferred to the life 
actuarial department where he did con- 
siderable work in connection with Group 
insurance. He was appointed assistant 
actuary in 1938 and in 1947 was trans- 
ferred to the Group department. 

\ Fellow of the Actuarial Society of 
America, the American Institute of Ac- 
tuaries and the Casualty Actuarial So- 
ciety, Mr. Burling served with the U. S. 
Army during World War II and left the 
service with the rank of major. 

A native of Dallas, Mr. Egger received 
his A.B. degree from Southwestern Uni- 


Burling, Harold L. Egger 





versity at Georgetown, Texas. He holds 
the honorary LL.D. degree from that in- 
stitution and is a member of its board 


ot trustees. 





HAROLD L. EGGER 


He became associated with the Travel- 
ers in 1928 as a field supervisor in what 
was then the life, accident and Group 
agency department in the Travelers 
branch office at Dallas. In 1935, he was 
appointed assistant manager there and a 





PARKER, JR., CLU 


JOHN D. 


year later was named district Group su- 
pervisor in that office. In 1951 he was 
appointed regional Group supervisor for 
the Travelers in the south and south- 
west. He was promoted to assistant sec- 
retary of the Group department in 1954 
and was transferred to the home office. 

Mr. Haley is a native of Ware, Mass., 
and a graduate of Harvard. He joined 
the Travelers in 1921 as a field service 
representative in the home office Group 
department. Two years later, he was 
transferred to Cincinnati and in 1925 
went to New York City. In 1934 he was 


appointed an underwriter and_ trans- 
ferred to the home office. In 1946 he 
was named chief underwriter and in 


1950 was promoted to assistant secretary 
of the Group department. 

He is a veteran of service with the 
Navy in World War I. 

Mr. Robotham is a native of Union- 


ville and a graduate of Brown Univer- 
sity. He joined the Travelers in the ac- 
cident department in 1926 and two years 
later was named assistant underwriter. 
In 1943 he was promoted to underwriter. 

Mr. Parker is a native of West Hart- 
ford and a graduate of Dartmouth Col- 
lege and the Amos Tuck School of Busi- 
ness Administration. 

He went to the Travelers as a field 
assistant at Boston in 1937. He was pro- 
moted to assistant manager at Boston in 
1942 and was named manager of the 
Travelers Portland, Maine office, life, 
accident and Group department, in 1944. 


WILLIAM F. ROBOTHAM 


In 1947, he was appointed district Group 
supervisor for the Albany and Syracuse 
territories. He was promoted to as- 
sistant superintendent, Group sales and 
transferred to the home office in 1953. 





Life of Virginia Names 


Field Training Supervisors 
Appointment of Douglas H. Fraser, 
Thomas J. Raynor, Talmadge P. De- 
Shazo and William J. Beecher as field 
training supervisors is announced by 
Life Insurance Co. of Virginia. 

Mr. Fraser has been a Life of Vir- 
ginia representative in Norfolk, Va., 
since 1948; has been associate manager 
of the Norfolk district office for the 
past three years, and will continue to 
make his headquarters in that city. 

A native of North Carolina, Mr. Ray- 
nor bevan his insurance career in 1950 
as a Life of Virginia representative in 
Atlanta. He later served as associate 
manager of his company’s district offices 
in Wilmington, N. C., and Burlington, 
N. C. As training supervisor he will 
operate in central North Carolina. 

Mr. DeShazo joined Life of Virginia 
in Lynchburg, Va., in 1951; has been 
associate manager of the Gainesville, 
Ga., district office for the past two years. 
From headquarters in Gainesville he 
will supervise his company’s training ac- 
tivities in three Florida and three South 
Carolina district offices. 

For the past nine years Mr. Beecher 
has been a Life of Virginia representa- 
tive in New Orleans. Since 1949 he has 
been associate manager of the com- 
pany’s New Orleans 3 district office. 
Western Louisiana and Houston, Texas, 
will be the region in which he will su- 
pervise training of his company’s dis- 
trict representatives. 





Thomas J. Burns Retires as 


Equitable Society Cashier 
Thomas J. Burns, cashier for Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society in the 
N. Y. office since 1937, has retired after 
35 vears in the cashiers department. 
Conway S. Carter, assistant cashier in 
the N. Y. office since 1945, will succeed 
Mr. Burns. John M. Farber, cashier at 
Columbus, has been named assistant 
cashier in the N. Y. office. 





R. C. Gilmore, Jr. Called to 
Mutual Benefit Home Offic. 


Robert C. Gilmore, Jr., former Na 
tional Association of Life Underwriter 
president and district agent of Fairfiel; 
County at Bridgeport, Conn., has been 
called to his home office under aq gi 
months’ leave of absence from his ie. 
lar field activities to serve as a special 
field consultant. H. Bruce Palmer, pres. 
dent of Mutual Benefit Life, has ap. 
nounced that Mr. Gilmore began his 
new duties this week. : 

He will continue residence with his 
family in Easton, Conn. During his ah. 
sence the Bridgeport office will be main. 
tained by associates of the Hollis | 
Woods Agency, who will service policy. 
holders in that area. y 

In accepting the special appointment 
Mr. Gilmore said he felt an obligation tj 
accept this call to duty from the com. 
pany with which he started his life jp. 
surance career in 1935 and_ has been 
associated with since that time. In addi- 
tion to his life underwriting activities 
Mr. Gilmore has been active in many 
community service organizations jn 
sridgeport during the past 20 years, 

After serving as trustee and as chair- 
man of several important NALU con- 
mittees, Mr. Gilmore began moving 
through the various officerships of the 
organization. In August, 1953, he was 
elected president of the NALU at the 
Cleveland meeting and served the or- 
ganization with distinction during the 
ensuing year. 

He is well known throughout the busi- 
ness as a speaker. During his term of 
office he visited NALU chapters in vir- 
tually every state. 





Senator Kuchel to Address 


Los Angeles CLU Luncheon 


Thomas H. Kuchel, United States 
Senator from California, has accepted 
the invitation of the Los Angeles CLU 
Chapter to address its annual confer- 
ment luncheon on October 11, at which 
time 14 new Chartered Life Underwrit- 
ers will receive their diplomas from the 
American College of Life Underwriters. 

Hal Van Cleve, CLU, Massachusetts 
Mutual, is the chairman of this year’s 
luncheon meeting which is co-sponsored 
by the Los Angeles Life Underwriters 
Association and the Los Angeles Mana- 
gers Association. Over the years the 
conferment meeting has become one of 
the great public relations events of the 
life insurance industry in Southern Cali- 
fornia—spotlighting the educational at- 
tainments of the industry for the benefit 
of practitioners in the allied fields of 
law, accounting and banking. Dr. Solo- 
mon S. Huebner addressed last year's 
meeting—Dr. Raymond B. Allen, provost 
of UCLA, addressed the previous year’s 
meeting. 

Last year’s attendance of 650 which 
was the largest audience to witness a 
CLU conferment in America, is expected 
to be exceeded at next month’s meeting 
according to Jack O’Neill, CLU, Provi- 
dent Mutual, president of the Los An- 
geles CLU Chapter. Senator Kuchel 1s 
presently visiting many cities in western 
Europe, and his address on “The State 
of the Nation” is expected to be punc- 
tuated by his personal observations ot 
the European situation. Invited to be 
seated at the speakers table are the 
presidents of local life insurance com- 
panies, presidents of professional so- 
cieties of allied fields in the Los Angeles 
area, and the heads of civic orgaml- 
zations. 


Fort Wayne Agency Manager 
John C. Bollinger, CLU, has been ap- 
pointed agency manager in Fort Wayne 
for American United Life of Indianapo- 
lis. In the life insurance business since 
his college days in North Manchester, 
Ind., Mr. Bollinger gained experience at 
the home office during six years spent 
as agency assistant. He became a CLU 
in 1952 and has held office as a director, 
secretary and president of the _ For 
Wayne Life Underwriters Association. 
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350 At Colonial Life Field Convention 


Company Has More Than $382 Million In Force; President 
Richard B. Evans Tells Large Gain In Production 


At the annual sales meeting of the 
Colonial Life’s combination agencies de- 
sartment held at the Statler Hotel, 
Washington, D. C., last week, 350 were 
in attendance. — t 
The first business session was devoted 
) a managers seminar conducted by 
President Richard B. Evans and James 





By CLarENcE AXMAN 


motion which applies just as much to 
the field organization as to the company. 
We either move forward with develop- 
ment and growth through constant im- 
provement in our knowledge and tech- 
niques, schools and services, or we go 
backward. You are subscribers to this 
goal or you would not be at this con- 


we 4 


Chase Ltd. Photo 


Left to right—James G. Bruce, vice president and secretary; N. J. Commis- 
sioner Charles R. Howell, and Richard B. Evans, president of Colonial. 


G, Bruce, CLU, vice president and sec- 
retary. Among the speakers were Lewis 
W. S. Chapman, CLU, director of com- 
pany relations, Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association; David Stock, 
a prominent New York lawyer in the 
field of taxation; Robert L. Baer, assis- 
tant agency vice president; Frank De 
Young, director of conservation, and 
Rudolph Hopf and Harry W. Rice, 


superintendents of combination agencies. 
Insurance in Force Shows Large Increase 


President Evans said that the results 
i the combined efforts of all depart- 
ments of Colonial’s business during the 
first eight months of this year, includ- 
ing combination offices, general agencies 
and Group, show a total net increase of 
msurance in force which is 26% greater 
than was produced in the same period 
t last year. This is an all-time high 
record for the company. Total insurance 
mm force as of August 31, 1955, was 
$382,034,765. 

“At our 1954 convention the impor- 
tance of conservation was stressed,” said 
Mr. Evans. “Early this year we created 
a conservation department headed by 
Prank De Young. Then we launched a 
campaign of conservation. For the first 
eight months of this project the net 
increase in conservation was 35% greater 
than that of the same period last year. 
Vhat that means is obvious. By a rising 
rate of net increase and concentrating 
n proper and adequate service to our 
policyholders the field force is building 
Nore stable careers supported by more 
constant and better income.” 
nommenting on the economy of the 
nation Mr. Evans said that every indi- 
‘ation points to the probability that 
“le next decade will be one of the most 
Colorful periods in the nation’s economic 
mg Life insurance has proved itself 
ssl a powerful financial force and 
eprevalla le life in America,” 
pe anager Today’s economic pic- 
Mes ‘sa challenge to all of us. We 
a. oe possible to improve 
i oe in knowledge of the business, 
Ma Prospects’ needs and in services 
we have to offer.” 


I P 
nsurance a Business of Movement 


Cy nti : " ° » 
joe Mr. Evans said: “This 
ess of ours is one of movement or 





ference. If we are to accomplish our 
goals the fie!d force must lead the way.” 


New Jersey Commissioner 


Commissioner Howell of the New 
Jersey Department of Insurance and 
Banking, told the field men that his 
experience as a former agent convinced 
him that business remains on the books 
when correctly sold. That means know- 
ing the company, the contracts, the 
needs and personal lives of the people 
insured. The business which sticks is 
not that which is sold in a hit or miss 
manner. To sell business which sticks 
does not mean necessarily that the agent 
has to go into every case as if it were 
a long, protracted and involved audit 
and programming affair, regardless of 
whether it is a package sale, a program, 
or any other appeal it must fit the 
requirements of a man’s program by 
meeting his prime insurance needs and 
be sold on a permanent basis. “As life 
insurance men I think we have done a 
small part of the job that we are cap- 
able of doing. The field is unlimited.” 


Insurance Fundamentals Simple, Says 
Bruce 


Present day marketing techniques was 
the theme of Vice President James G. 
Bruce’s talk. He told of the research 
and experimentation played in improv- 
ing and marketing items closely asso- 
ciated with our daily lives. They have 
resulted in many new markets and the 
field force should keep as much informed 
of these markets as they can. 

“And in all markets many people are 
not aware of the warm glow of security 
which life insurance protection pro- 
vides,” he said. “They do not under- 
stand the added rewarding benefits it 
can bring to the home circle. The agents 
have the privilege and thrill of being 
able to drive out the shadows in mo- 
ments of darkness. The field force must 
understand and communicate what are 
those privileges and thrills. 

“We must always recognize that peo- 
ple think of life insurance as too tech- 
nical to be easily understood. They want 
us to present it in a simple and human 
way through the use of attention-getting, 
but easily comprehended, visual sales 
methods. The combination of sight and 
sound are two of our most valuable 


assets. The use of simple power phrases 
and motivating human interest stories 
should be an important part of our sales 
presentation.” 

Warning against the mistake of being 
satisfied or complacent, the sooner agents 
recognize new and growing needs and 
adapt our sales pitch to the tune of the 
times the more successful we will be, 
he continued. In brief he suggested that 
field men realize and recognize and 
adopt better application and use of life 
insurance; more effective techniques of 
presenting it through sight and sound; 
and an awareness of changing times. 

Some advice he gave agents was this: 
“Learn to dramatize your sales presen- 
tation. Don’t be afraid. Courage comes 
from conquering fear. In reality, it 
means being bold in experimentation 
and aggressive in charting new and 
untried markets.” 

Discussing business insurance he said 
that for some agents it is a new and 
untried experiment, but if the agent will 
prepare himself by thorough study, sur- 
round himself with attorneys, account- 
ants and trust officers he can do an 
outstanding job in this specialized field. 


Chapman on Success Measurement 


Lewis W. S. Chapman said that the 
chief job of the salesman is to sell ideas. 
“It takes a high order of salesmanship 
to persuade men to give up dollars which 
could be spent now instead of purchas- 
ing benefits which will not come until 
many tomorrows and, for some, perhaps 
not then,” he said. “Simply stated, your 
job is seeing enough people, seeing the 
right people, telling the right story and 
convincing them to buy. ... Hard work 
is not the comp!ete answer to success,” 
he said. “It is possible some agents may 
be working too hard in comparison with 
the end results obtained. Proof of this 
comes from a study of weekly repori 
activities of 926 agents which concluded 
that success is not primarily measured 
by the number of calls a salesman makes. 
Nor is success measured by the number 
of closing interviews.” The study in part 
revealed that the satisfactory agent 
needed only 10 calls to make a sale in 
comparison with 16 needed by the man 
less satisfactory. Mr. Chapmain said 
there was sophistry in trying to write 
too large, too fancy, too involved cases, 


especially if agent hides his faith in 
life insurance as a great and beneficial 
institution. The small policy can be 


extremely important to a young widow, 
tor instance. 


Must Also Protect Small Business, 
Says Stock 

David Stock also stressed the buying 
of insurance as serving primary purposes 
and requirements, and helping to estab- 
lish and build a_ business. He also 
stressed the importance of insurance to 
protect the small businessman. As _ to 
families, he said there was an unfor- 
tunate tendency to relax in the feeling 
that government will provide the neces- 
sary security for loved ones. As a result 
many men are lulled into a false sense 
of security. 

New sales promotion material of the 
Colonial was introduced by Robert L. 
Baer, assistant agency vice president. 
This included sales presentations, pro- 
posals, preapproach and visual sales 
brochures which will help the agent sell 
more insurance. 

Richard C. Borden, sales analyst, lec- 
turer, educator, gave fundamental prin- 
ciples in the selling process in which 
he emphasized the necessity of develop- 
ing a mastery of vivid picture painting 
words in describing the disadvantages 
which accrue if the sale is not made. 


LIAMA Meeting Speakers 


_ Current legislative activity as it affects 
life insurance will be the first topic of 
discussion at the 38th annual meeting of 
the Life Insurance Agency Management 
Association in Chicago, November 8-11. 

Eugene M. Thore, general counsel, 
Life Insurance Association of America; 
and Claris Adams, executive vice presi- 
dent and general counsel, American Life 
Convention; will again present their 
legislative forum Tuesday morning. 
Frank F. Weidenborner, agency vice 
president, Guardian Life, will moderate. 

The traditional fellowship luncheon 
will be held Tuesday noon, followed by 
the first general session, with Robert H. 
Denny, vice president of State Mutual, 
presiding. LIAMA President R. R. 
Davenport, vice president and agency di- 
rector, Southwestern Life, will be the 
keynote speaker. His topic: “Principles 
—The Basis for Sound Operation.” 

E. J. Faulkner, president of Woodmen 
Accident & Life, will speak Tuesday af- 
ternoon on “The Dynamic Equilibrium 
of Personal Insurance.” Also that after- 
noon the nominating committee, headed 
by Robert B. Coolidge, vice president of 
Aetna Life, will make its report. 

A reception is planned for Tuesday 
evening to be followed by separate din- 
ners for LIAMA’s Agency Management 
Conterence and Combination Companies 
group. 


Conn. General Office Moves 

The Syracuse branch office of Con- 
neciicut General Life has moved into 
lurger quarters at 2126 Erie Boulevard 
Kast. ‘Lhe agency occupies a_ recently 
completed one-story building that is 
air-conditioned and provides 3,000 square 
feet of working space. 

the Syracuse branch office, under the 
direction of Manager Douglas W. Clau 
sen, serves as regional headquarters for 
Connecticut General and has district 


oliices im Elmira, Binghamton, and 
Vica. 
Paul L. Murphy is district Group 
manager in Syracuse. Mary E. Havill js 
cashier. 


J. H. Todd Toledo Manager 


For Connecticut General 
Vice President Stuart F. Smith of 
Connecticut General Life announced the 
appointment of John H. Todd as man 
ager of the Toledo, Ohio, branch ofhce. 
Mr. Todd was formerly assistant man 
fr the company’s Angeles, 
branch office. He joined Connecticut 
General in 1945 as an agent with the 
Philadelphia branch office and was named 
assistant manager there in 1949, 


Los 


ager ot 


Great-W est Life Licensed 
In District of Columbia 
Great-West Life has been licensed to 
do life insurance and accident and health 
business in the District of Columbia. 
The company is also licensed in 18 other 
states and in the Dominion of Canada. 
The present total business in force of 
Great-West Life is $2,843,000,000—42.1% 

of which is in the United States. 


“Talk so vividly that the prospect’s 
pulses pound and his eyes light up as” 
he realizes what insurance can do for 
him,” he said. 

Some of the best field talks were made 
by representatives of the Vineland, 
N. J., branch, including Daniel Westcoat, 
manager, Albert De Cicco and Lawrence 
Hunter. 

Thore and Adams Guests 


Among guests at the banquet were 
Claris Adams, executive vice president 
and general counsel, American Life Con- 
vention; Eugene M. Thore, general 
counsel, Life Insurance Association of 
America, and a number of directors. A 
feature of the banquet was a song writ- 
ing contest, the lyrics being written by 
the agents. In this contest 45 agents 
participated. Seven of the company’s 
directors were the judges. 
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Cowles Executive V.P. 
Provident Mutual Life 

SPRAGUE V.P.—AGENCY MANAGER 

Willard Holt Made Controller; Harold 


Post and O. I. Benson Have 
Been Advanced 





James H. Cowles, who has been vice 
president and manager of agencies, has 
been elected to the newly created post 
of executive vice president of Provident 
Mutual Life of Philadelphia, it is an- 
nounced by President T. A. Bradshaw. 
Mr. Cowles will be executive-in-charge 
of the agency division and will give at- 
tention to studies and procedures relat- 
ing to new policy equipment, new sales 
procedures, company expense control 
and public relations activities. 

Lewis C. Sprague has been elected 
vice president and manager of agencies. 
Willard D. Holt has been elected to the 


Z 


C) 
\ I 


4 
Al 


Fabian Bachrach 
LEWIS C. SPRAGUE 


newly formed position of controller. 
Harold M. Post is to be manager, ac- 
counting department. Ottwill I. Benson 
has been named manager, methods and 
planning. 

Following graduation from college, 
Mr. Cowles became a full-time agent of 
the company’s Colorado agency, and la- 
ter general agent, which position he held 
until 1928 when he went to the home 
office as assistant to the manager of 
agencies. This position he held until 
April, 1930, at which time he was named 
assistant manager of agencies. Later he 
took up residence on the Pacific Coast 
as home office representative in charge 


of the western agencies. 

In 1932 he was appointed general 
agent in Los Angeles and served in that 
capacity until 1949 when he came to 


the home office as vice president and 
manager of agencies. Among other in 
surance activities he has served as presi 


dent of the Life Managers Club of Los 
Angeles; president of the California 
State Association of Life Underwriters; 


president and director of the Life Un- 
derwriters Association of Los Angeles, 
and immediate past chairman of the 
\gency Officers’ Round Table, LIAMA. 

Mr. Sprague was elected second vice 
president of the company’s agency de- 
partment on January 1 of this year, fol- 
lowing 19 years as manager and general 
agent for Provident Mutual in New 
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JAMES H. COWLES 


York City. During this time Mr. Sprague 
served on many committees of the Life 
Managers Association of New York and 


the Life Underwriters Association of 
New York. He is a member of the New 
York Round Table and was _ president 


of the Provident Mutual General Agents 
and Managers Association for 1951-52. 
Mr. Holt joined Provident Mutual in 
1917 and in 1925 was appointed assistant 
manager, record department and in 1931 
assistant secretary. He was made mana- 


ger, accounting division in 1947. and 
has held that title until now. Mr. Holt 
has served as a director of the Life 


Office Management Association and the 
Philadelphia Chapter of the Controllers 
Institute of America. 

Mr. Post came to the company in 
1927 following graduation from the 
Wharton School of the University of 
Pennsylvania. He was named assistant 
manager, accounting division in 1947 and 
has held that position until the present 
time. 

Mr. Benson joined Provident Mutual 
in 1930 following graduation from Buck- 
nell University that year. In 1947 he 





MADE INVESTMENT OFFICERS 


Anne M. McCarthy and Charles C. Gates 
Promoted by New England Life; 
Their Careers 

The New England Mutual Life has an- 
nounced the appointment of Anne M. 
McCarthy and Charles C. Gates as in- 
vestment officers. Miss McCarthy re- 
ceived an A.M. degree from Brown Uni- 
versity in 1943, after graduating from 
Rhode Island School of Education in 
1935. She began work in New England 
Life’s investment department in Octo- 
ber, 1948, becoming a security analyst in 
1950 and manager of retail trade invest- 
ments in 1952. 

Mr. Gates joined the company’s invest- 
ment department in November, 1946, as a 
public utility analyst. In 1951 he was 
made manager of public utility invest- 
ments. A graduate of Lawrence College, 
Appleton, Wis. in 1934, he took additi- 
onal courses at the American University 


in Washington, D.C. from 1938 - 1941. 





Lyle B. Pelton Goes to 
Monarch Home Office 


Lyle B. Pelton, Monarch Life’s gen- 
eral agent in Milwaukee for the past 
three years, has been appointed to the 
teaching staff of the company’s home 
office training school, according to.Presi- 
dent Frank S. Vanderbrouk. 

As a former general agent and field 
underwriter with Monarch, Mr. Pelton 
brings to his new position a background 
of successful sales and administrative 
experience in health and accident and 
life insurance programming. 





Buys, Leases Tank Cars 
The Mutual Life of New York has 
purchased 45 tank cars for about $530,000 
and has leased them to the Diamond 
Alkali Co. for a long term, with renewal 
options. 





was appointed planning analyst and two 
years ago was named administrative as- 
sistant. Mr. Benson is chairman of the 
eastern planning committee of the Life 
Office Management Association. 
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PENSION POSSIBILITIES 


With high cash values even the very first year, many Provident 
life producers are using Provident’s special Pension Trust Whole 








Life Policy to build an excellent volume of quality life business. 
The high cash values, plus maximum flexibility in employer pay- 








ments, overcome most employers’ primary objections to adopting 





a pension plan. These two advantages, plus group underwriting, 





a minimum interest guarantee of 234% on the auxiliary fund, 






and favorable conversion privileges provide the competitive tools 








which have made Provident life men who specialize in the growing 






pension and profit-sharing field among the most successful pro- 






ducers in their communities. This is another of the many valuable 





sales aids available to Provident life producers. 
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PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
Chattanooga -Since 1887 






PROVIDENT 





=] LIFE ACCIDENT SICKNESS HOSPITAL SURGICAL MEDICAL 
S 








Pru Sues Union 
The Prudential has filed suits in Feg 
eral courts asking that the Insurane 
Agents International Union (AFL) 4, 
barred from interfering with Pruden. 
tial’s “time-honored” business Practice 
One complaint of Prudential js that ny; 


member of the Union jis permitted +, 
attend business conferences unless “ 
members are eligible to attend This 
includes Prudential’s annual busines, 
meeting for which agents must qualii, 
by sales records. . 





National Life of Toronto 
Passes $200 Million Mark 


The National Life of Toronto crossed 
the $200,000,000 mark of business jy 
force during August. Founded in 180 
by the late H. S. Howland, Elias Rogers 
and others, the company took 48 years 
to accumulate its first $100,000,000 of 
business. Approximately $50,000,000 has 
been put on the books in the last two 
years alone. 

Leading branch managers and agents 
of the company are meeting at Mont 
Tremblant, P. Q., to celebrate the com. 
pany’s achievement and plan for future 
progress. The meeting is under the gen. 
eral chairmanship of A. Howard Moffat, 
vice president and_ superintendent of 
agencies. Speakers include H. R, Lav- 
son, president; L. C. Bonnycastle, rep- 
resenting the board of directors; and 
several outstanding members of the com- 
pany’s field force. 


Walter Klem Talk 


(Continued from Page 3) 





of the new and added benefits were in- 
sured with companies whose salaried 
staffs provided the actuarial services 
In addition, a very substantial number 
of plans—particularly pension plans— 
were set up on a self-administered basis 
with the advice and guidance of con- 
sulting actuaries. Often, an actuary had 
a major part in influencing the decision 
as to whether or not to insure a plan, 
and if so, in what company or compa- 
nies. 


- Closer to Market Now 


“The ferment of these last 15 years 
has brought many actuaries much closer 
to, if not actually into, the market place 
where the sale is made. A plan under 
negotiation often involves benefits for 
thousands of employes or union mem- 
bers. The stakes for ‘winning the case 
are frequently substantial, whether meas- 
ured in terms of compensation or pres- 
tige. In the white heat of competition 
temptation can enter for both the con- 
sulting actuary and the company actuary 
There has never been a_ task worthy 
of the actuary in which he could for 
an instant forget his professional re- 
sponsibility and personal integrity, but 
there is no doubt that developments ot 
recent years, in the employe benefts 
field and elsewhere, have increased the 
necessity for every actuary to be com 
stantly watchful. ; 

“Whether or not the Society moves 
now or later to adopt a code, our chief 
reliance for meritorious professional con- 
duct must always be the good character 
of each member,” Mr. Klem said. “The 
danger is that minimum standards may 
become the universally acceptable stand- 
ards. We need to be jealous of the pro- 
fessional reputation that we now enjoy 
Many groups seek that status. We have 
it, should appreciate its meaning, ane 
do all in our power to preserve it. 


—__ 


“Where Business is Appreciated” 
CARL E. HAAS, C.L.U. 


General Agent 
Continental Assurance Company 


Court Street : ‘Beookiye 2, N. ¥. 
32 Court “60 Riengie 5-7362 
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(, L. Peterson to Join 
Union Central Life 


FLECTED A VICE PRESIDENT 





of Outstanding Men in Legal End; 
Resigns From Ohio 
State Life 


One 





Clarence L. Peterson has been elected 
, vice president of Union Central Life, 
efective October 15. For many years 
he has been vice president and general 
counsel of Ohio State Life. Prior to 
ining that company he was with the 


Travelers. 
A native of 


received his 


Ohio he 


CLARENCE L. PETERSON 


Bachelor of Law degree from Ohio 
Northern University and in 1928 was ad- 
mitted to practice law in Ohio. At pres- 
ent time he is secretary of the legal 
section of ALC, chairman of its uniform 
laws committee and is state legislative 
chairman of Ohio for the Health and 
Accident Underwriters Conference. He 
is a member of the Joint Practice of 
Law committee and joint subcommittee 
on Federal Taxation of American Life 
Convention and Life Insurance Associa- 
tion. He is serving as a member of the 
National Conference of Lawyers and 
Life Insurance Companies, legal com- 
mittee of the Health and Accident Un- 
derwriters Conference and legal commit- 
tee of the Joint Committee on Health 
insurance. Mr. Peterson is a Mason and 
belongs to Columbus Rotary Club. 


MADE ASSISTANT MANAGER 
Herbert G. Wood has been named as- 
‘istant manager of the Rochester, N. Y., 
‘gency of the Home Life Insurance Co. 
Mr. Wood is a veteran of World War II. 





Prudential Luncheon Marks 
Its 80th Anniversary 


A buffet luncheon for nearly 800 
northern New Jersey business and civic 
leaders and a half hour nationwide radio 
broadcast will highlight The Prudential’s 
80th anniversary next Thursday, Octo- 
ber 13. 

Held at the home office, the tradi- 
tional Prudential birthday luncheon 
dates back more than a quarter of a 
century. Each year they prove one of 
New Jersey’s largest get-togethers of 
prominent figures in the state. 

At next Thursday’s luncheon guests 
will be greeted by President Carrol M. 
Shanks, Executive Vice President Har- 
old Stewart, and other Prudential off- 
cials. 

An innovation this year will be a 
special Prudential broadcast over the 
ABC network. In the New York area 
it will be heard at 11-11:30 a.m. John 
Daly, well known radio and _ television 
personality, will be master of ceremonies. 
He will interview Mr. Shanks as well 
as the vice presidents in charge of the 
company’s regional home offices at Los 
Angeles, Houston, Minneapolis, Jackson- 
ville and Toronto. 


Promote Lincoln Actuaries 

Lincoln National has promoted five in 
actuarial department. Samuel P. Adams 
and Gathings Stewart have been given 
the post of actuary. Charles N. Walker 
is now associate actuary and manager 
of accident and sickness insurance. Nor- 
man F. Buck is now associate actuary 
and Miss Julia Smith is assistant actu- 
ary 





Edwin A. Schmid Dies 


Edwin A. Schmid, president of Mis- 
souri Insurance Co. of St. Louis, died 
September 30 from a heart attack while 
enroute to England with his wife and 
daughter. Native of St. Louis and presi- 
dent of Mutual Bank & Trust, he was 
one of the group that purchased Mis- 
souri Insurance Co. in 1939. 





Joseph M. Downs Drowns 

Joseph M. Downs, 52, vice president, 
Ohio State Life, was drowned Monday 
while swimming in the ocean at Vir- 
ginia Beach. Mr. Downs was also a 
director of Ohio State Life and man- 
ager of its mortgage department. 

He is survived by his wife, a daugh- 
ter and a son. 








MORGAN O. DOOLITTLE, 
President 











EMPIRE CAN FURNISH YOU -- 


the tools to do a completely efficient job for your clients. For 
example — EMPIRE’S NEW LOW RATE MORTGAGE 
CANCELLATION POLICY — guarantees a family’s stay 
in their home, while the mortgage moves out! 


If you are considering a General Agency, and are interested 


in territory in New York, Ohio or Virginia, write to: 


Write in confidence to: 


OR 


EMPIRE STATE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Jamestown, N. Y. 








aa 


DOUGLAS S. FELT, 
Director of Agencies 

















E. H. PEIRCE’S NEW POST 





Returns to Philadelphia Area to Direct 
Development of Brokerage Business 
for Mutual of New York 

ic. Herbert Peirce, native of Chester 
County; Pa., as returning to the Phila- 
delphia area to head up a new operation 
there for Mutual Life of New York. He 
was formerly agency manager for the 
company in Providence, R. I. 

Mr. Peirce will develop brokerage lines 
for all forms of personal insurance, in- 
cluding individual life and accident and 
sickness coverage, employe benefit pro- 
grams, Group coverages, and business 
protection. His territory embraces twen- 
ty-seven counties in Pennsylvania, New 


Vir- 


Jersey, Delaware, Maryland and 
ginia. 
In his new assignment, Mr. Peirce 


returns to the area where he started in 
the life insurance business and where, 
earlier, he had also had a_ successful 
career as a teacher. Educated at Coates- 
ville High School, the University of Del- 
aware and the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, he taught biology and science at 
Alexis I. du Pont High School, just out- 
side Wilmington, for three years, and 
at Coatesville High School for seven 
years. 

” Leaving the teaching field in 1933, he 
joined Mutual of New York as a field 
representative in Wilmington and Phila- 
delphia. Within a year he was advanced 
to training and supervisory assignments 
and in 1942 he was promoted to be man- 
ager of MONY’s agency in Providence 





tion open. 


New York 38, N. Y. 








Group Specialist in Labor Union Field Available 


What Home Office Group Executive needs an assistant with 15 years’ 
experience in the group, life and A. & H. fields? | was recently right-hand 
man to V.P. of group department, Eastern company. Age 46. Immediately 
available. Have traveled extensively, dealing with labor unions. Compensa- 
Address Box 2350, The Eastern Underwriter, 93 Nassau Street, 














Inents Make’ MONKEY’ Out of President 


While President Wade was on vacation the field force found themselves in a 
unique contest called, ‘Let's Make a Monkey Out of Wade!" The idea was to have 
the biggest six weeks sales production in the history of the Company while he was 
away. AND THAT THEY DID! As one agent said, ‘Where else could you find such 
competitive merchandise, offering fat commission checks, and giving you prizes 
for making a ‘monkey’ out of the president?” . .. NOWHERE! . . . So why not write 
us if you want to really enjoy the insurance business! 


STANDARD LIFE INSURANCE CO. of IND. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Delaware 
Louisiana 


Pennsylvania 


GENERAL AGENCIES OPEN IN Arkansas 
Florida «+ 
Maryland 

Tennessee 







Arizona * - California 
Indiana * Kentucky 
New Mexico 
West Virginia 








Georgia Ilinois * 
Michigan 


Texas * 


Missouri + 
Virginia 


Union C. & L. Opens Agency 
At Valley Stream, N. Y. 





LEONARD GREENBERG 


Inter-County Suburban Agency, the 


latest general agency to be appointed by 
Union Casualty & Life of New York, 
entertained a large number of friends 
at a recent housewarming party in its 
offices at 448 Sunrise Highway, Valley 
Stream, Long Island. The _ host 
Leonard Greenberg, general agent, who 
for many years operated in Brooklyn a 
sizable agency for Mutual of Omaha. 

Mr. Greenberg has already organized 
a staff of 25 agents and is preparing an 
aggressive advertising and promotion 
campaign in the three Long Island 
counties of Queens, Nassau and Suf 
folk in which he will operate. 

Roy A. Foan, Union Casualty & Life’s 
vice president and director of agencies, 
gave the agency a good send-off in 
saying: “Our new agency is a unique 
operation in that it is located in one 
of America’s fastest growing suburban 
communities and will concentrate . its 
entire activity on building a major in 
surance program particularly designed 
to meet the needs of suburban home 
owners and businessmen. We in _ the 
home office are confident that Leonard 
Greenberg will have a successful opera- 
tion.” 

One of the agency’s features is a 
training program for the staff at which 
Mr. Greenberg will teach the methods 
he has employed with good results in 
the past. He will put the emphasis on 
aggressive, organized follow-up of each 
lead rather than the hit-or-miss_ sales 
techniques. “In a community of this 
sort personal attention to every prospect 
is of the utmost importance,” he says. 


was 
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Heads New District Office 
In Ohio for Conn. Mutual 


F. R. BREIDENBACH 


Connecticut Mutual Life opened a new 
district office in Ohio, with Frederic R. 
Breidenbach as district agent in charge. 
Akron, 


serve Summit, Stark and Portage coun- 


The new office, located in will 
ties, including the Canton-Massillon and 
Ravenna-Kent areas. 

Mr. Breidenbach, a former member of 
the Charles E. Stumb 
Connecticut Mutual in Detroit, is return- 


agency of the 


ing to the field after two years of home 
office -work. 

A native of Dayton, Ohio, he joined 
the Stumb agency in 1950 following his 
graduation from the University of 
Michigan. His record as a new agent 
was exceptional and in 1953 he was ap- 
pointed agency assistant at the com- 
pany’s home office in Hartford. 

He was instrumental in streamlining 
the Connecticut Mutual’s non-medical 
insurance application procedure and in 
improving several sales promotion and 
prestige building services. 

As head of the Akron district office, 
he will be associated with the Harry H. 
Kail agency, Cleveland. Other members 


of the Kail agency, who will be con- 
nected with the new office’ include 
Ernest R. Lawrence and Kenneth G. 


Virtue of Akron, 

Opening of the Akron district agency 
coincides with a rapid increase in new 
business handled through the company’s 
four general agencies in Ohio—Cincin- 
nati, Cleveland, Columbus and Toledo. 

Paid-for volume of new insurance sold 
through these agencies has nearly quad- 
rupled in the last 10 years, and is cur 
rently running 42% ahead of last year. 
The company has more than $40 million 
invested in the state. 


Occidental Reduces Its 
Civilian Aviation Rates 


Reductions in Civilian Aviation extra 
premiums recentiy adopted by Occidental 
Life of California have placed the com- 
pany in a leading position in this fie'd, 
stated Vice President William B. Stan- 
nard in announcing the new rates. 

Providing worldwide protection on 
both civilian pilots and crew members, 
these new rates are effective immediately 
and lower the former premiums by 
amounts ranging up to one-third. 

A non-commercial pilot, for example, 
with 100 or more solo hours who flies 
less than 100 hours a year will be con- 
sidered at the new rate of $2.50 per 
$1,000 of insurance, rather than the for- 
mer extra premium of $3.75. 

The company’s new commercial sched- 
uled airline pilot rating is $2.00 per 
$1,000, a 20% reduction. 





Fluegelman Agency in New 
Offices at 342 Madison Ave. 


The David B. Fluegelman Agency of 
Connecticut Mutual Life in New York 
has recently moved to enlarged offices 
at 342 Madison Avenue where the 11th 
floor is occupied. They are completely 
air-conditioned and up-to-date in every 


respect. 
The Fluegelman Agency’s _ rapid 
growth and development has necessi- 


tated these larger offices. Sizably ahead 
for the year in paid-for production, the 
aggressive expansion 
insure its 


agency plans an 
for the future will 
continued growth in representing one of 
America’s oldest and largest life insur- 
ance companies. 
Mr. Fluegelman 
him as keymen, Harry F. Gray, asso- 
ciate general agent; Leo A. Gansmilfer, 
CLU, and Martin L. Horn, agency su- 
pervisors; Robert L. G. White, broker- 


’ 


age supervisor. 


which 


has associatel with 


Meares Defends Young 


Workers in Insurance 

The personnel vice president of New 
York Life defended the capabilities of 
young people entering the business 
world on their first job and at the same 
time gently chided supervisors who 
yearn for “the good old days when 
young office workers seemed easier to 
handle and satisfy.” 

Charles W. V. Meares told a meeting 
of Life Office Management Association 
at Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, last 
week that he was firmly convinced that 
today’s young men and women are su- 
perior in education, ambition, and ini- 
tiative, to those of the older generation, 
and have a right to demand variety and 
a sense of responsibility in their jobs. 

He said that “when procedures are 
made too routine, it denies all measure 
of individual ability and can be a prodi- 
gal waste of manpower as well as _ be- 
littling our educational system, and slan- 
dering our American youth.” 

He called for more optimism, patience, 
imagination, and reasonableness on the 
part of the supervisory force in large 
companies. “Young employes,” he said, 
“should be taught as many operations 
as possible that are commensurate with 
their skills.” 

He said that those who supervise 
“first job teenagers,” have a_ twofold 
responsibility to discharge: one to man- 
agement, and a second broader respon- 
sibility to the community and the nation. 
“Supervisors must initiate teenagers to 
their responsibilities as wage earners 
and at the same time serve as teachers 
who see to it that new employes are 
given every opportunity for personality 
growth.” 


August Life Sales Up 23% 


Georgia showed the greatest rate of 
increase in Ordinary life insurance sales 
in August, with New Mexico second and 
Vermont third, it is reported by the Life 
Insurance Agency Management Associa- 
tion, which has analyzed August sales 
by states and leading cities. Country- 
wide, Ordinary business increased 23% 
in August, compared with August, 1954, 
while Georgia sales gained 44%. In New 
Mexico and Vermont, August sales were 
up 42% and 41% respectively. 

For the first eight months, with na- 
tional Ordinary sales up 18% from the 
year before, Nevada led with an increase 
of 52%, with Montana in second place, 
up 37% from the corresponding period 
of last year. 

Among the large cities, Los Angeles 
showed the greatest rate of increase for 
August, with a gain of 45%. Chicago 
was next, with purchases up 38%. De- 
troit, Cleveland and Los Angeles tied for 
leadership in the eight months, showing 
a gain of 29% each. 





Brokerage Manager for 
David A. Carr Agency 





WILLIAM H. BARTON 
Appointment of William H. Barton as 
brokerage manager has been announced 
by the David A. Carr Agency, Inc., New 
York City, of Continental Assurance. 
Mr. Barton, widely New 
York brokerage circles, was formerly as- 
sociated with The Prudential. He started 
with that company in 1931, going into 
the brokerage field for them in 1935. 
In 1942, Mr. Barton took a leave of 
absence to enlist in the Coast Guard. 
He returned from active duty in 1946. 
Mr. Barton, attended the New 
York University School of Commerce, 
was chairman of the membership com- 
mittee of the Life Supervisors Associa- 
New York in 1954. He now 
serves on both the editorial 
and the executive committee of that or- 
He is an active member of 
Association of 


known in 


who 


tion of 
committee 


ganization, 
the Life Underwriters’ 
New York City. 

The Carr Agency is the leading gen- 


eral agency for Continental Assurance. 
Mr. Barton will supervise the continu- 
ously increasing number of brokers 


served by the agency. 





RAYMOND 
COMMERCE 
BUILDING 


Newark, N. J. 
SERVING: 


The Insurance 
Industry 
© 












Tenanted by leading financial and insur- 
ance companies, the Raymond-Commerce 
Building offers the ultimate in fine ex- 
ecutive and general office accommodations. 
Companies with leases expiring soon will 
find it profitable to obtain our plans and 


rental information. 


SPACE NOW AVAILABLE 


Owner Management 


Raymond Commerce Corporation 
1180 Raymond Boulevard MArket 3-4600 











Great-West Appoints Reed 
Spokane Branch Manage, 


Great-West Life has announced {, 
appointment of Donald B. Reeg 
manager of its Spokane branch, 4 

Mr. Reed, a native of Portland, Qre 
is a graduate of the University of Ore. 
gon. He entered the insurance busines 
in 1948 in Wenatchee, Wash. In 1953 
he was appointed the Wenatchee rep- 
resentative of the Great-West Life nf 
subsequently established a successfij 
personal selling record in that area, 

The Spokane branch serves policy. 
holders throughout eastern Washington 


in Pacific Mutual’s 
CAREER BUILDING 
OPPORTUNITIES 


inspired William 
Richard Balkin’s 
long-range activity 
planning which has 
matured in his Mil- 
lion Dollar Round 
Table membership, 
his 12-year top rank 
standing in the Pa- 
cific Mutual Big 
Tree Leaders Club, 
and in the recogni- 
tion he enjoys as 

-one of Chicago’s 
distinguished com- 
munity service 
leaders. 


Quality is the dom- 
inant objective in 
all Pacific Mutual 
field procedures. 


Mz 54-1) 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE: LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


LIFE since 1868 + ACCIDENT Since 1885 
SICKNESS Since 1904 + RETIREMENT PLANS Since 1919 
GROUP INSURANCE Since 1941 
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Robert H. Horton Named 
Exec. V.P. of Cosmopolitan 


ROBERT HILL HORTON 


Robert Hill Horton, CLU, has been 
elected executive vice president of Cos- 
mopolitan Life, Memphis, of which H. 
W. Durham is president, and which 
company is 32 years old. He will develop 
southern territory. 

A graduate of University of Tennessee 
Mr. Horton became an agent of Metro- 
politan Life, was promoted to a field 
training supervisor and then became a 
district manager of the company in sev- 
eral cities in the South. He is a former 
president of Memphis Life Underwriters 
Association and also of Memphis CLU 
Chapter. Earlier this year Allen & Co. of 
New York bought a controlling interest 
in Cosmopolitan Life. 


A. J. Merrin Manager for 
Guardian Life in Albany 


ARTHUR J. MERRIN 


eon James A McLain of Guard- 
an Life announced the appointment 
‘ hel a Merrin, CLU, as manager 
€ company’s agency in Albany. 
Me Native of New York City, Mr. 
etrin attended City College of N. Y. 
Prior to entering the insurance field 
aS an agent in 1947. 
Mr, eat! has 
irector and 


held the offices of 

Albany 

He is 

Pee CLU Chapter 

e Insurance and Trust Coun- 

iss stern New York. He is an 
Tuctor with the LUTC in Albany. 


Raymond Brown Dies 
Suddenly at Age 57 


HEADED STANDARD, PORTLAND 


Started With Oregon Company 36 Years 
Ago as a Clerk in Actuarial 
Department 


Portland, Ore. — Raymond Russell 
Brown, 57, president of Standard Insur- 
ance Co. of Portland, Ore., who died of 
a heart attack on September 30, was a 
native of Detroit. Graduate of Univer- 
sity of Michigan, he came to Portland 


in 1919 and started as an actuarial clerk 
with the company. He became an actu- 
ary in 1923, vice president and actuary 
in 1936, executive vice president in 1945 
and president in 1947, He was a director 
trom 1934. 

Mr. Brown was a member of many 
civic clubs and a apis of Oregon 
Portland Cement Co., an area member 
of Pacific Telephone Ae Telegraph Co. 
and a trustee of Reed College. 

In 1952 he was appointed a member 
of the National Advisory Heart Council 
by the U. S. Public Health Service sur- 
geon general. He also was elected a di- 
rector of the Life Insurance Medical 
Research Fund. 

Since 1949 Mr. Brown had been Ore- 
gon vice president of American Life 
Convention. He has been active in the 
Life Insurance Association of America. 

He is survived by his widow, two chil- 
dren, Sally and Willis, a Stanford Uni- 
versity graduate student. 





Field Advisory Committee 
Of Life Ins. Co. of Virginia 


Charles A. Taylor, president of Life 

Insurance Co. of Virginia, has an- 
nounced the appointment of the follow- 
ing managers and associate managers as 
members of the Combination Field Ad- 
visory Committee for 1955-56. 
. J. Benson, manager, Cincinnati, 1; 
fe ne Kollegge, manager, Anderson, 
Ind. ; C. Moore, manager, Petersburg, 
Va.; £ W. Orr, manager, Kinston, N. 
Grae Ik Sanders, manager, Chester, 
S. C.; A. S. Stearman, manager, Miami, 
2; P. P. Palisi, associate manager, New 
Orleans, 1; T, & Pinkerton, associate 
manager, Atlanta, 2; John H. Stewart, 
associate manager, Pontiac, Mich. 

Managers Benson, Moore and Orr are 
serving for their second year; the others 
named are new appointees. 





Continental Assur. Names 


J. N. Desmon in Buffalo 


Joseph N. Desmon, CLU, Buffalo, 
Y., has been appointed general agent 
there by Continental Assurance of Chi- 
cago. 

Mr. Desmon entered the insurance 
business in 1933. In 1951 he received the 
CLU designation and has qualified con- 
secutively for the Million Dollar Round 
Table since 1950. He is now a life and 
qualifying member of the MDRT. 

Mr. Desmon is past president of the 
Buffalo Life Underwriters and now 
serves as vice president of the Buffalo 
CLU Chapter and secretary-treasurer of 
the New York State Association of Life 
Underwriters. 

During 1951 and 1952, he was an in- 
structor for Buffalo’s Life Underwriter 
Training Council. He is also a member 
of the Estate Analysts Association of 
Western New York and the Buffalo Life 
Insurance Banking and Trust Council. 





Insurance Advocate Now 
Located at 135 William St. 


The Insurance Advocate has moved 
into new and larger offices on the 12th 
floor of 135 William Street, New York. 
Offices were formerly located at 123 Wil- 
liam Street. 


Named to Head Midtown 
Agency of Prudential 


NATHAN FRIEDMAN 


Appointment of Nathan Friedman as 
head of The Prudential’s Midtown agen- 
cy at 270 Park Avenue, New York, has 
been announced by Sayre MacLeod, 
company vice president. 

Mr. Friedman succeeds Gerard B. 
Tracy, CLU, who has become a vice pres- 
ident of Johnson and Higgins, New York 
insurance brokerage firm. Mr. Fried- 
man leaves his position as senior training 
consultant in the company’s home office 
at Newark for the New York post. 

A native of Manhattan, he was grad- 
uated from Textile High School and at- 
tended New York University. He joined 
Prudential’s Jamaica, N. Y., agency as a 
special agent in 1951. Within a short 
period he was advanced to division man- 
ager and in 1953 was named a consult- 
ant and became active in the company’s 
training program for new agents. 


N. Y. Department Rules on 
Property Owned by Company 


Superintendent of Insurance Leffert 
Holz of the New York Department has 
sent notice to all domestic insurers of 
two rulings concerning property owned 
by companies. One to the effect that 
the occupancy by a company of more 
than 10% or 10,000 square feet of any 
building owned by it constitutes use re- 
quiring approval of the Superintendent 
under paragraphs (a) and (b) of subsec- 
tion 7 of section 81 of the insurance law. 

The other ruling is that it is the con- 
struction of the Department under sub- 
section 7 that any addition or expendi- 
ture on such building which exceeds an 
amount equal to 5% of the bond value 
or $10,000, requires the approval of the 
Superintendent. 





Connecticut General Life 
Group Appointments Made 


Connecticut General Life has made 
four appointments in its Group insurance 
field organization. Marvin H. Pope has 
been appointed assistant district Group 
manager in the Chicago office. Named 
Group pension representative are David 
A. Frink in Cleveland, Herbert Abrams 
in the New York metropolitan area, and 
James E. Pangburn in Philadelphia. 





GREAT-WEST BRANCH MOVES 

Great-West Life has announced that 
the Sudbury headquarters of its northern 
Ontario branch have moved from 205 
Mackey Building to new offices in The 
Guaranty Trust Building, 105 Durham 
Street South in Sudbury. The northern 
Ontario branch is under the management 


of Kenneth Thomson, C.L.U. 


“trom 


R. C. Singer Joins Staff of 


Life Insurance Institute 

Robert C. Singer, recently with the 
public relations firm of Swanson & 
Dalzell, Inc., has been added to the staff 
of the Promotion and Advertising Di- 
vision of the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance. 

A journalism and_ political science 
graduate of New York University, Mr. 
Singer is an officer in the military in- 
telligence reserve and spent two years 
on active duty during the Korean con- 
flict. With Swanson & Dalzell he served 
in a public relations and management 
caps icity for a group of insurance and 
financial accounts. He is currently an 
instructor of political science at New 
York University’s School of Commerce, 
\ccounts and Finance. 





Institute Ady. Program 


(Continued from Page 1) 


factual reasons why “you can 
count on life insurance.” One typical 
message discusses the immediate-estate 
feature of life insurance and cites the 
amount paid annually in first-year 
claims. Other ads cover the policy con- 
tract, the amount of assets that guar- 
antee the policies, and similar industry- 
wide facts which prove the dependability 
of life insurance. 

Equally important, particularly — to 
managers and general agents, is the 
strong support which the new campaign 
gives to the life insurance agent. More 
than any recent Institute series, the 
forthcoming messages offer a natural 
opportunity to emphasize the agent’s 
role in helping American families plan 
sound life insurance programs. Typical 
of the way in which tribute is paid to 
the agent’s service is this statement 
[ one of the early advertisements: 
“No two families have exactly the = 
needs for life insurance. That is why 
is so important to get experienced help 
in planning the right program for your 
family. Naturally, the best person to 
give you these specific answers is your 
own agent.” 

The final element in each message is 
the offer of a free booklet, “Your Life 
Insurance—and How to Use It.” Pre- 
pared by the Institute especially for this 
campaign, this 16-page booklet gives a 
broad picture of how life insurance can 
help a family meet its main financial re 
sponsibilities. It demonstrates, in prac- 
tical terms, the business’ willingness to 
serve its policyholders and the public. 
Bulk quantities of the booklet are avail- 
able to the life insurance business at 
five cents per copy. 

Ads Will Have Different Look 

A physical innovation in the new 
series is the use of a long, lean shape of 
advertisement in place of the old, 
almost-square shape. This step was 
taken to meet increased competition for 
reader attention from new advertisers 
who have come into newspapers during 
the past five years. The new shape, with 
its “different” look and additional height, 
offers almost a positive guarantee of 
better position and better readership. 

The individual advertisements are 
only one feature of the Institute’s pro- 
gram. In order to inform everyone in 
the life insurance business about what 
the campaign is and what it proposes to 
do, a series of promotional plans has 
been devised. They include a brochure 
in newspaper size, showing how the ad- 
vertisements will look in a typical pub- 
lication and containing the entire story 
behind the campaign; a slide film for 
use at agency and association meetings, 
called “How People Get Ideas” and 
showing how the program will give the 
American people a better idea of life 
insurance; a portfolio for general agents 
and managers to them in spot 
lighting the campaign at their meetings ; 
premium notice enclosures adapted from 
the ads, stickers, posters, dispiays and 
reprints. Most of these devices can be 
used not only to bring the program 
home to life insurance people but also 
to tell the public about—and about the 
slogan, 


or more 


cost, 


assist 
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Mutual, N.Y. Names 7 to Training Staff 


Seven veteran insurance men _ have 
been appointed training assistants with 
Mutual Life of New York and- will join 
the company’s field training staff at the 
home office, it was announced by Stanton 
G. Hale, vice president for sales. 

The appointees are Stuart Goldsmith, 
Detroit; Philip H. Oxnam, Albany; 
Charles F. Pflugfelder, CLU, New York 
City; Roland G. Robison, San Diego; 
Julian L. Spencer, Charleston; and John 
A. McCole, Scranton; all of whom are 
presently members of Mutual of New 
York’s field force. The seventh ap- 
pointee is C. Donald Clawson, formerly 
with State Mutual Life and Equitable 
Society. Biographical sketches follow: 

Stuart Goldsmith 


Mr. Goldsmith, assistant manager of 
MONY’s Detroit agency, joined the com- 
pany in Cleveland as a field underwriter 
in 1951 after several years experience in 
sales work in other fields. He qualified 
for membership in the National Field 
Club and Top Club, company honor 
groups, and in January, 1953, was ad- 
vanced to be assistant manager of 
MONY’s Detroit agency. 

Philip H. Oxnam 


Mr. Oxnam, son of Bishop G. Bromley 
Oxnam, was himself in the ministry for 
12 years before entering the insurance 
field with Mutual of New York in 1952. 
He joined the company’s Albany agency 
as a field representative in Schenectady, 
an area new to him. He has qualified 
regularly for MONY’s honor groups. 
Since February, 1954, he has been an 
assistant manager of the Albany agency. 
He was graduated from the University 
of |Missouri and Boston University, and 
received his D.D. degree from Kansas 
Wesleyan. He was professor of speech 
and ethics at Nichols Junior College, 
Dudley, Mass., and a teacher of religion 
for the Emma Willard School, Troy, 
N. Y. During World War II, he was 
deputy air force chaplain for the Medit- 
erranean Theatre of Operations and base 
chaplain at Maxwell Field, Ala. 


Charles F. Pflugfelder, CLU 


Mr. Pflugfelder has been with Mutual 
of New York and a member of the Rich- 
ard E. Myer agency, New York City, 
since 1947, He entered the life insurance 
field after several years of sales and 
supervisory experience in general insur- 
ance work. He has been an assistant 
manager of the Myer agency since Feb- 
ruary, 1949, and has qualified frequent- 
ly for membership in MONY’s produc- 
tion honor groups. He received his des- 
ignation as a Chartered Life Under- 
writer in 1955. 


Roland G. Robison 


Mr. Robison has been with Mutual of 
New York more than 16 years, starting 
as a field representative of the Denver 
agency in June, 1939. From 1942 to 1949 
he was with the Salt Lake City agency. 
In 1949 he transferred to San Diego, 
where he was advanced to be assistant 
manager in March, 1951. One of the 
company’s consistent leaders, he has 
qualified for membership in the National 
Field Club and Top Club. 

Julian L. Spencer 

Mr. Spencer was in the education field 
before he joined Mutual of New York 
in January, 1952, as a member of the 
Charleston, W. Va., agency. He qualified 
regularly for company honor groups and 
in April, 1953, was advanced to be assis- 
tant agency manager. He is a graduate 
of Miami University and received his 
Master’s Degree from New York Uni- 
versity. 
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John A. McCole 


Mr. McCole completed his military 
service before joining Mutual of New 
York in July, 1952, as a field representa- 
tive of its Scranton agency in Wilkes- 
Barre. He established himself quickly 
as one of the company’s leading under- 
writers, qualifying regularly for the Top 
Club and National Field Club. He is a 
graduate of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. He is the son of C. J. McCole, 
a veteran of more than 30 years service 
as a MONY field underwriter in Wilkes- 
Sarre. 


C. Donald Clawson 


Following Navy service in World War 
II, Mr. Clawson was in personnel ad- 
ministration work and then entered the 
life insurance field in Chicago early in 
1950 with Equitable Society. Within a 
short time he was advanced to super- 
visory responsibilities and served as unit 
manager for that company until August, 
1954, when he joined State Mutual Life 
as agency supervisor in Chicago. He 
held that post until his appointment now 
as training assistant with Mutual of New 
York. Mr. Clawson is a graduate of 
Northwestern University. 


RONALD J. YOUNG 





INSURANCE SALES 


are increased and made more 
profitable through use of the 
Company's unique Mortgage In- 
surance Sales Kit. This Kit, com- 
plete with a phonograph train- 
ing record, contains all the 
materials needed to make a 
convincing Mortgage Insurance 
presentation. It is one of four 
similar Kits, each based on field 
tested procedures which accel- 
erate the sales effectiveness of 


the career life underwriter. 
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FOUNDED IN 1867 IN DES MOINES 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF IOWA 


DR. PETER V. MARTIN 


William Elliott, president of Philadel. 
phia Life, has announced two recent 
additions to the home office staff. 

Ronald J. Young has been named 
manager of securities for the company, 
A graduate of Lehigh University, Mr, 
Young was formerly manager of the 
Baltimore branch office of the nation- 
wide investment firm of Wood, Struthers 
& Co. In his new post, Mr. Young will 
devote his activities to bond and stock 
purchases and sales, as well as other 
investment interests. 

Peter V. Martin, M.D., has been ap- 
pointed assistant medical director. Dr 
Martin completed his undergraduate 
work at Harvard University, and re- 
ceived the balance of his medical train- 
ing at Hahnemann Hospital in Philadel- 
phia. Prior to his appointment with 
Philadelphia Life, Dr. Martin had served 
in a like capacity in the north central 
home office of The Prudential in Min- 
neapolis. 

President Elliott commented _ that, 
“These appointments reflect expansion 
in two vital areas, underwriting and 
investment, resulting from the rapid 
growth of the company’s business.” 


Bankers National Gains 


Bankers National Life has announced 
that the company enjoyed a 61% in- 
crease in paid for Ordinary life insur- 
ance during the month of August. For 
the first eight months of 1955 paid for 
Ordinary business has increased 25% 
over the same period last year, and the 
increase in Ordinary insurance in force 
for the company was 39.6% greater than 
for the same period in 1954. Company 
records were set in paid for Ordinary 
business for August, paid for Ordinary 
business for first eight months of the 
year and in increase in Ordinary insur- 
ance in force for the first eight months 
of the year. 


OCCIDENTAL BROKERAGE MGR. 

M. C. Caddell, formerly an agent 1 
Jacksonville, Fla. for Connecticut Mutual 
Life, has been appointed brokerage 
manager in Occidental Life of Califor- 


2 a . i ek 
nia’s branch office in Jacksonville. Prior 


to entering the life insurance business 
five years ago, Mr. Caddell was vice 
president of Southeastern Models, Inc. 
He was a member of his former com- 
pany’s Quarter Million Dollar Club. 
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HEARD On The WAY 








The Northwestern National Life of 
eapolis is observing its 70th anni- 
yersary: This year is proving the great- 
ast in the company’s history. Its insur- 
ance in force will exceed $1% billion by 
the end of the year and assets will be 
approximately $280 million. A _ large 
jirthday cake was presented to President 
George W. Wells and he also sent greet- 
ings and individual birthday cakes to 
jour Northwestern National policyhold- 
ers born on the same day the company 


\inned 


vas founded. 
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Edwin C. McDonald, vice president, 


Metropolitan Life, and Mrs. McDonald 
are on a European trip. 
A preview of the new Ditto Offset 


Duplicator will be shown at the Waldorf 
\storia Hotel on October 13. It is 
manufactured by Ditto, Inc., Chicago. 


Manny Camps, general agent, John 
Hancock, has retired from the presi- 
lency of the Westchester Country Club 
i Rye, N. Y., which post he has held 
for the past three years. He has been 
succeeded by Paul Joseph White, presi- 
lent, Great Eastern Paper Co., who 
was vice tin during Mr. Camps’ 
administration. At the recent annual 
election of the Westchester Country 
Club Mr. Camps was elected chairman 
of the board succeeding Frank J. Quil- 
linan, attorney, who was chairman during 
Mr. Camps’ administration as president. 
The Westchester Country Club, largest 
country club in the world, numbers 
among its members some of the most 
prominent leaders in the business, politi- 
cal and social worlds. 

A year ago the club had its Twenty- 
Fifth Anniversary which lasted a week, 
during which the Ed Sullivan telecast, 
“Toast of the Town” was staged at the 
Club and ‘Mr. Camps was presented as 
aint of the Club on that telecast. 


Grant Hall, the new educational build- 
ing at the Kansas City Conservatory of 
Music, was formally dedicated in recent 
ceremonies. Mrs. W. T. Grant, for whose 
late hushand, W. T. Grant, the building 
was named, cut the ribbon across the 
front doorway of the hall. The structure, 
which houses 24 studios and practice 
rooms, _ offices, kitchen, dining 
toom and auditorium, was the result of 
a fund raising drive and the $100,000 
donation e W.. 1. Grant. 

WD: Grant, son of the late W. T. 
Grant, and vice president of the Busi- 
ness Men's Assurance, spoke for the 
Grant Family and expressed a great feel- 
ing of pride that the Hall bears the 
Grant name. W. D. Grant was elected 

0 the Conserv itory executive committee 

last January. 
Founder and chairman of the Board 
it the Business Men’s Assurance, W. T 
Grant was a life-long benefactor of the 
Conservatory of Music and was accorded 
a great deal of the credit for the re- 
markable progress of the school. 


 Uccidental Life of California is be: 
Heved to be the first insurance company 
/enter a float in the Pasadena Tourna- 
ment of Roses Parade since the parade’s 
beginning in 1889. Occidental will com- 
pete with ten other firms in the com- 
mercial division of the pz igeant—to be 
held Janu: 1ary 2—which will feature 62 
harticipants. The 1956 parade will be 
held January 2, as will the Rose Bowl 
football classic. because New Year's 
Day falls on a Sunday. 

An estimated 50,000,000 Americans and 
Candians will view the colorful spec- 


acle on television or along the parade 
1500 Last New Year’s Day, more than 

XX) people were lined up along Colo- 
rado By nlevaad in the California city to 


E. WAYNE WOOD PROMOTED 


Made Superintendent of Agencies of 


The John Hancock’s General 
Agency Department 
E. Wayne Wood, formerly assistant 
superintendent of agencies, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of agencies, of 
the John Hancock’s general agency de- 


Alan F. Lydiard 
E. WAYNE WOOD 


The announcement was made 
by Vice President R. Radcliffe Massey 
at the company’s 18th Annual General 
Agency Leaders’ Meeting in Boston re- 
cently. Mr. Wood will have under his 
supervision 22 Hancock general agencies 
of a newly-created southern division. 

The division has been developed as 
part of a program for greater expansion 
and development of the general agency 
system in three major areas. Superin- 
tendent of Agencies Austin H. Feltus 
will take under his supervision the gen- 
eral agencies in the western division, 
and Second Vice President George Vin- 
sonhaler will add to his present duties 
the supervision of the agencies in the 
eastern division. 

Mr. Wood, who was appointed assist- 
ant superintendent of agencies in June 
1953, went to ‘the home office from the 
San Antonio, Texas general agency in 
1951. He joined the home agency as an 
agency assistant and served in that ca- 
pacity until his apointment as assistant 
superintendent of agencies. 

He attended Texas A. & M. and 
worked in advertising and insurance be- 
fore joining the G. A. Davenport agency 
of the company in 1940. While a mem- 
ber of the agency, he served as agent 
and later agency supervisor. 


partment. 


Send Dye to San Francisco 


The New goes Life has announced 
the transfer of its Pacific region broker- 
age sales headquarters, under manager 
Robert E. Dye, CLU, from Los Angeles 
to San Francisco. 

A native of Long Beach, Cal., Mr. 
Dye was graduated from the U niversitv 
of California, Berkeley, in 1937. He 
joined the New York Life Oakland 
branch in 1939 and subsequently became 
associate manager there. He was named 
manager of the company’s Hollywood 
branch in 1948. Mr. Dye was appointed 
divisional brokerage manager in 1953 
and advanced to regional manager late 
last year. 





see the event first hand. 

Occidental’s President Horace W. 
Brower, who made application to enter 
the parade late in 1954, said the com- 
pany’s participation in the parade will 
mark the beginning of its 50th anniver- 
sary celebration. Theme of the forth- 
coming pageant will be “Pages From the 
Ages.” ; 

Uncle Francis. 








N. Y. C. Assn. Meeting 


The opening educational meeting of 
the 1955-56 season of the Life Under- 
writers Association of the City of New 
York will be held at the Hotel Sheraton- 
Astor, October 13, at 2:30 p.m. 

The program will feature Dr. Dwayne 
Orton, editor of Think Magazine, and 
Robert C. Gilmore, Jr., Mutual Benefit, 
a past president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters. Admission 
is restricted to members only and there 
is no admission charge. 





Hancock Quarter Century 
Club Holds Annual Dinner 


Boston—More than 20,000 years of 
combined service to John Hancock Mu- 
tual Life was represented at the com- 
pany’s Quarter Century Club Dinner 
held at the Hotel Statler last week. Six 
hundred members of the home office 
who have had 25 or more years of serv- 
ice, attended the dinner, at which Presi- 
dent Paul F. Clark was host and princi- 
pal speaker. 

Seated at the head table with Mr. 
Clark were 29 members who have been 
with the John Hancock for 45 years or 
more, and company officers and mem- 
bers of the board of directors with 25 
years or more of service. Included in 
this group was Guy W. Cox, former 
president of John Hancock and now a 
member of the board. To each of 64 
employes who qualified for membership 
this year, Mr. Clark presented a silver 
Paul Revere Bowl. Entertainment and 
dancing followed the business meeting. 


Elected as new officers of the club 
were: President, James A. Peirce; vice 
president, Walter A. Wallstrom; secre- 
tary, Evelyn M. Cronin, director, three 
years, C. Henry Morse; director, three 
years, Dorothy C. Hill. 

Members who helped plan for the 


Quarter Century Dinner included James 
A. Peirce, Lexington; Ivor V. Campbell, 
3raintree; Elizabeth K. Webber, Bos- 
ton; William J. McDonough, West Med- 
way; Walter Wallstrom, Arlington; and 
Kenneth F. Maclver of Burlington. 


" executive 





Chairman of the Board of 
Bankers National Life 





RALPH R. LOUNSBURY 

meeting of 
Bankers Na 
Lounsbury 


At the 
the board of directors of 
tional Life, Ralph R. 
elected chairman of the 
rectors. Mr. 
H. Watts, who recently passed away. 

Mr. Lounsbury 
company 


regular quarterly 
Was 
board of di 
Lounsbury succeeds Charles 


will continue as presi 
and also will as 


title of 


dent of the 


sume the duties and chairman 


of the board as well as chairman of the 


committee to which office he 


was also elected at the meeting. 

At the same time, Roy FE. Tucker, 
Morristown, N. J., a member of the 
board of directors of Bankers National 


since its founding in 1927, was 
elected as a member of the executive 
committee. Mr. Tucker is president of 
Beneficial Management Corp. of Morris 
town, N. J. 


Life 


New Officers of Life Office Management Association 





Newly elected officers of the 


Life Othce Management 


association’s 


Assn. at the 


annual meeting in Chicago (left to right): J. Héward Ditman, first vice president 
(vice president and comptroller, New York Life); Warren J. Moore, president 
(executive vice president, Old Line Life); Gerard L. Soelter, past president (vice 


Southwestern Life); 


Life). 


president, 


dent and secretary, Crown 


Peter McDonald, second vice president (vice presi 
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THE GOLD BOOK 
This The Eastern Under- 
writer is in two parts. Part II is The 
Gold Book of Life Insurance Selling. 
The 1955 The Gold Book has 
as its theme the reason why life insur- 


issue of 


issue of 


ance has attained its present stature as 
the most popular private instrument of 
of individuals and 


social protection 


businesses. 


YORK WATERFRONT 


have 


THE NEW 


Hundreds of columns of space 
been devoted by newspapers and maga- 
zines to the strikes and other harassing 
New York’s waterfront, 
but the viewpoint of business and indus- 
try is not often printed. The New York 


Board of Trade, Inc., of which a num- 


situations on 


ber of insurance companies are members, 
sand which is 82 years old, has a citizen’s 
waterfront committee, the current views 
of which were given a few days ago by 
tBernard P. Day, president of the New 
‘York Board of Trade, Inc. The position 
‘taken by the committee is that with the 
peculiarly complex problems, conditions 
and situations that exist in the port and 
their relationship to the rest of the 
economy and citizenry there is no easy 
to bring waterfront Says 
President Day: 

Over-simplification and emotional ap- 
proach to these problems and their solu- 
tion in the past has-led only to greater 
strife and less understanding between 
those who in their own interests must 
of necessity live together in peaceful 
existence. 

There exists on, our waterfront three 
major parties of interest: (1) the work- 
ers whose union has been certified by 
the Federal Government as the lawful 
bargaining agency of the shore em- 
ployes; (2) a governmentally established 
regulating body created to systematize 
procedures, eliminate evils and bring law 
and order to our waterfront, and (3) 
the shipping companies whose _ invest- 
ments and managerial leadership create 
the wealth and jobs that make the port 
of New York the greatest in the world. 

It is within the these 
conditions 


way peace. 


framework of 


existing and these primary 


groups that the New York Board of 
Trade joins with other members of the 
citizen’s waterfront committee to at- 
tempt to bring about better relations 
between the ILA, the Waterfront Com- 
mission and the shipping companies to 
keeping propellers 


the mutual goal of 


turning and cargo stored and discharged. 


AUTOMOBILE FINANCE 
grown to 
will be a 


Automobile financing has 
such a large stature that it 
major subject under 
22nd annual convention of the American 


to be held Novem- 


discussion at the 


Finance Conference 
16-18 in covered 
will be the levels, health and 1956 out- 
look of this type of financing. Attending 
be 850 members of 


ber Chicago. Topics 


the convention will 
the national trade association for inde- 
pendent sales finance companies. These 
1,700 branch opera- 
tions from coast A number of 
forum clinics will play a prominent part 
“working-session” 


members maintain 


to coast. 
on the convention’s 
program. 

Among speakers will be Frank Yarn- 
all, president, National Automobile Deal- 
ers Association; W. J. Simons, treasurer 
of Chrysler Corp.; A. J. Bissco, presi- 
dent, Interstate Securities Co. of Kan- 
sas City, and Elmer E. Schaus, vice 
president and cashier of First National 
Bank of Chicago. 


William T. Earls, who is chairman of 
the board of Pension and Group Con- 
sultants, Inc., with offices in the Earls 
Building, 311 Pike Street, Cincinnati, 
and who is prominently identified with 
the pension and welfare field in the 
Cincinnati area was lecturer and served 
as general moderator for a Pension 
School conducted September 28-30 by 
the Life Insurance Marketing Institute 
at Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 


* * * 


W. Hiter Atkins, agency secretary of 
Royal-Liverpool Insurance Group, _ is 
author of an article on market research 
for the agent, printed in current issue 
of The Casualty & Surety Journal. 








Betty wy 


Betty Kelly, daughter-in-law of Ray 
Murphy, general counsel of the Associa- 
tion of Casualty & Surety Companies, 
was the official entertainer at the joint 
convention this week of National Asso- 
ciation of Casualty & Surety Executives 
and National Association of Casualty & 
Surety Agents held in White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. Miss Kelly is a former 
soloist with Phil Spitalny’s All-Girl Or- 
chestra and the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra. 

* * x 


Clifford C. Thomas, vice president and 
secretary, Johnson & Higgins, has been 
appointed Fire Insurance Group Chair- 
man of the New York State Citizens 
Committee for Public Schools, a non- 
profit organization formed to help com- 
munities throughout the state in solving 
critical school problems. Mr. Thomas, a 
native of England, started his career 
with Lloyd’s of London, and came to 
this country in 1920. He has been a vice 
president and director of Johnson & 
Higgins since 1947. 


* * ok 


Frances Strong Bogardus, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs, John Arthur Bogardus of 
Scarsdale, N. Y., has become engaged to 
William Clark Lang, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. William C. Lang of Glen Ridge, 
N. J. A spring wedding has been 
planned. Mr. Bogardus is well known 
as former president and chairman of the 
Atlantic Mutual of New York and is 
now a director and trustee of that com- 
pany. Miss Bogardus graduated from 
the Masters School in Dobbs Ferry and 
Skidmore College. ‘Mr. Lang is a gradu- 
ate of Dartmouth College and served 
with the Marine Corps in Korea. 


* * * 


Clarence H. Anderson has been elected 
president of the Manchester Association 
of Insurance Agents of Manchester, Con- 
necticut. Mr. Anderson has been in the 
insurance business in Connecticut for 
about 30 vears. He is a director of 
Excelsior Insurance Company of Syra- 
cuse, New York. 

* ok x 


Dr. W. H. Scoins, chief medical direc- 
tor of Lincoln National Life, has been 
appointed to his second consecutive term 
of membership on the Medical Advisory 
Committee of the Bureau of Old Age 
and Survivors Insurance of the U. S. 
Department of Health, Education and 


Welfare. 


Hess T. Sears, assistant vice Presiden 
of Equitable Life of Iowa, has been om 
pointed a member of the executive i. 
mittee of the Advisory Committee on 
United Funds of Community Chests and 
Councils of America, Inc. This national 
board is composed of 15 lay leaders 
who have been of service to both healt 
and welfare organizations and federa- 
tions in their communities and States 
Mr. Sears is also currently serving a5 
president of the United Fund of Towa 
Inc. He is past general campaign chair. 
man of the United Campaign of Greater 
Des Moines, and has served on several 
boards of local, state and national organi. 
zations, 

* * x 

Bradford Smith, Jr., vice president of 
Insurance Company of North America 
expects to get delivery next April on 
a 45-foot auxiliary sailing yacht tha 
is being built for him in Germany, 





Lee Balterman 


SHIRLEY KUBIK 


Shirley. Kubik was selected as Miss 
Kemper Insurance of 1955, winning out 
over 21 other finalists in a contest held 
at the annual picnic for Chicago area 
employes of companies in the Kemper 
Insurance Group. She is a secretary to 
Mark Kemper, treasurer of Lumber- 
men’s Mutual Casualty and_ affiliated 
Kemper companies. 

x ok * 


Thomas B. Richardson has retired 
from Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection 
& Insurance Co., where he has been en- 
gineering department consultant. He 
has been with the company 25 years, 
starting as chief engineer of the turbine 
and engine division of the engineering 
department. Before going with the com- 
pany he had considerable experience 1m 
turbine design, erection, maintenance 
and operation. 

: See 
agent in New 
ual Life, has 
he World 


1 
al 


Sadler Hayes, general 
York City for Penn Mutual 
been named a member of t ) 
Service Committee of the Internation 
Young Men’s Christian Association, 4? 
organization which operates in 71 coun- 
tries throughout the world. 


a 


James F. Lawsing, Jr. who_has — 
appointed manager of the Springfiek 
Insurance Companies head office auto- 
mobile department, attended University 
of Pensylvania Law School and has been 
in the insurance business 17 years. ow 
past eight years he was. superintenden 
of the auto department in the Syracuse 
branch office of another insurance com 
pany. 
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As part of its help to mothers and 
their young children, to entire fami- 
lies, and to elderly people, CSS oper- 
ates three summer camps. 

Three modern clinics give dental 
care at minimum cost to more than 
13,000 patients from modest income 
families each year. 






It is conducting an active campaign 
to modernize and unify the illogical 
clutter in the family and children’s 
courts. 

It is making research study designed 
to learn more about short-term coun- 
seling, with the possibility of helping 
more people in shorter time. 


S_ been ap. The present campaign of CSS started 
utive com. October 1 and will be continued through 
Mittee op the end of the year by a large number 
~hests and of volunteers under the leadership of 
'S National the CSS Family Fund Committee. 

'Y leaders Chairman of the board of CSS is Bay- 
oth health ard F. Pope; vice chairman is Mrs. John 
id federa. D. Rockefeller, III. President is Keith 


nd states 
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Five Insurance Chairmen of N. Y. 
Community Service Society 


Five prominent insurance men have 
been named chairmen of insurance divi- 
sions of the $1,000,000 Family Fund cam- 
paign which has been launched by the 
Community Service Society in behalf of 
New York economically-troubled fami- 
lies. They are Stuart F. Silloway, vice 
president for finance, Mutual Life of 
New York, for life insurance; J. Dewey 
Dorsett, manager, Association of Casu- 
alty & Surety Companies, for casualty 














Special counseling is provided for 
aging folks for whom CSS maintains 
two residences. 


J. LESTER VAN NAME 


In a family crisis, such as illness of 
a parent, families are helped to stay 





S. McHugh; vice president is Mrs. Gar 
rett J. Garretson, II; treasurer is George 
I, Baker, IJr.; Charles Burlingham is 
secretary; and Stanley P. Davies is gen 
eral director and assistant secretary 
Walter S. Gifford is honorary board 
chairman; and Linday Bradford is chair 
man of the finance committee. 

Insurance men on board of trustees 
of CSS are Percy Chubb, II, of Chubb 
& Son; Devereux C. Josephs, chairman 
of New York Life; and Frederick H. 
Ecker, honorary chairman, Metropolitan 
Life. 

k 4 * 


H. T. Ford Back From Europe 


Howeth T. Ford, vice president of the 
Charles F. Noyes Co., Inc., New York, 
has returned from a trip in which, with 
stops of several days in important cities 
of Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Finland, 
France, Germany, Austria and Switzer 
land, he covered by air. His trip  pri- 
marily was to study real estate condi 
tions in the capital and other important 


ret: ot] ) Ae , 7° “ca 3 . ° “s 

and surety; Austin R. Matthews, vice together through the use of a CSS cities in these countries and visit cor 
homemaker. respondents of the Noyes Co. Mrs. Ford, 

Among pioneering activities of CSS president of the Society of Memorial 














are these: it erected the first model 
tenement house in the United States; 
it established the first school of social 
work which is now a graduate school of 
Columbia University; it organized the 
first demonstration of low-cost lunches 
in the public schools; it organized also 
the first non-profit loan company, which 
is now the Provident Loan Society; it 





Cancer Center, the auxiliary arm of the 
Memorial Hospital, accompanied Mr. 
Ford and looked into hospital situations 
in each of the cities visited. 


ok * * 


Late Walter Dill Scott 
Dr. Walter Dill 


emeritus of Northwestern 
Evanston, Ill., and at one 
insurance general agencies and 


Scott, 84, president 
University, 
time an ad 


viser of ° ¢ : 
i ‘ insurance companies, died on September 
} 23 in that city. He had been stricken 
1 with a cerebral hemorrhage. 

i ; Ir. Scott’s connection with insurance 
is Miss SWE V oe Drs 1 in: 
ing out J. DEWEY DORSETT was when he was head of Carnegie 
‘st held Institute of Technology in Pittsburgh 
rO area Public health nursing service is He also advised many of the largest 
Kemper made available for CSS families hav- industries in the country. This was in 
tary to ing health problems. pioneering the application of psychology 
umber- Trained home economics and nutri- to industrial management, personnel 
ffiliated tion staff is on hand when families handling and advertising and sales tech 

have budget or nutrition problems. niques. At one time he was a consultant 

A panel of psychiatrists regularly in this way of ten of the largest indus 

consults with CSS case’ workers. tries in America and of an insurance 

retired Group therapy sessions are conducted general agency. He had become the first 
pection STUART F. SILLOWAY for some clients. protessor ot applied psychology in the 
en en- country establishing the first bureau of 
: pide “s ? s -Pcenarc . 4 2 “college 

ti de president, Pacific Fire, for fire insur- Pangea ‘d — i jaar — 
years, ance; W, Irving Plitt, vice president Also, - : ser t 1¢ en at ~ ( i 

i anti : eae ; . nnel classification used by e " 
turbine Atlantic Mutuz E pee sonnel class } 

i insurance « — Companies, for sagen [hese aptitude tests were used by the 
leering msurance; and J. Lester Van Name ; =r Satie At: ine 
e com- president Desn; rd & C Inc.. f “ea Army in selecting thousands of men to 

i k : Eee a oes Reg ee ee become Army officers 
nce in kers, y ae 

y . yr cot . aASenecie v0 
nance Nearly 20,000 New York familiess are When Dr. Scott left Carnegie to gi 
being ‘given Aid) “eae year Genaeit with Northwestern University it was as 
Pig i < ‘ ar. T é rCOfes - 7 svc] oorv ' ( 4 » 
‘harman of the campaign is J. Richard a professor of psychology. In 1908 mn 
ilworth, a partner in the banking firm Matar had become full professor of that sub- 
1 New of Kuhn, Loeb & Co. W. IRVING PLITT ject, also being a professor of advertis 
e, has Community Service Society was char- ing. In 1916-17 he quit the university 
Vorld tered! 107° veare eee Te oe : reer raed mre to set up and head his bureau of sales 
Worlk : 7 years ago. Voluntarily sup- was instrumental in establishing the lo manship research at Carnegie Institute 
tional Pee It receives no city, state or cal Contributors Information Bureau and pases 1019 to 1921 he ate operated ans 
yn, atl ri eral funds. In discussing its func- the National Information Bureau which vide tins asl neivste hasieeas the Scott 
uf —Mern ¢ ° . . . . . “ « > t . P| 
coun- er CSS says its basic service “is warm offer the public sound information about Co antaie ERE RAE at ae 
wae ne and confidential counsel- philanthropic campaigns; it organized ment ca yersonnel relations He re 
bh 1€n people have personal or family the Committee on the Prevention of rE " panne bate “cee a lige 
» S H Ld 5 ~ . . ) iN \ ~ 1 Sity as 
— too big to cope with alone.” Tuberculosis which later became the me ident in 1920 and retired as active 
been : ressionally - trained case workers New York Tuberculosis and Health As I ee ene nega : Saaitiea i Pa 
gfield “tve in six CSS district offices in Man- sociation. peepee poanciler Sel ice eres: mete inate ay waa 
fattan, the Br - s er cree president its endowment increased five 
auto- tion COae ponx and Queens. In addi- Among activities of CSS today are fojq and he established a number of 
ersity hel CSS provides this broad range of these: Ni lone t ss Uy ; e ii % pen * " ul 
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ceiving this help, some of the troubled 

— live in one or two of CSS 
Sidences for adolescents. 


Fabian Bachrach 
AUSTIN R. MATTHEWS 


It is making a broad study aiming 
to find new and better ways of meet 
ing the special needs of the aging. .. 


he wrote occasionally. Among his 
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Herbert Linn Named 
Ass’t U. S. Manager 


GROUP 





NORTH BRITISH 
Also Elected Vice President of Associ- 
ated Cos.; Dyer and Hubbard Elected 
Secretaries 

Herbert P. Linn has been appointed 
assistant United States manager of the 
North British and Mercantile Co., Ltd. 
At meetings of the boards of directors 
of the Pennsylvania Fire, Common- 
wealth, Mercantile and Homeland, he 
was also elected a vice president of each 
of those four associated companies. Mr. 


HERBERT P. LINN 


Linn continues as first vice president of 
Central Surety and Insurance Corp., re- 
cently purchased by North British inter- 
ests. He is now a member of the admin- 
istrative and executive staff of the North 
British Group at the New York home 
office. 

At the same meetings, George W. 
Dyer and R. A. Hubbard were elected 
secretaries of the North British, Penn- 
sylvania, Commonwealth, Mercantile, and 
Homeland companies. Both executives 
continue as vice presidents of the 
Central Surety at its home office in 
Kansas City. Mr. Dyer heads the cas- 
ualty department and Mr. Hubbard the 
fidelity and surety department. 


also 


Herbert Linn Career 
Mr. Linn is a native of Indiana. In 
1920 he first entered the insurance busi- 
ness and was associated with the Na- 
tional Surety Co. until 1926. From 1926 
to 1930, he was southern manager of the 
Southern Surety at Atlanta; 1930 to 
1932, manager, Chicago branch, Southern 
Surety and Home Indemnity. He joined 
Central Surety as manager, bond depart- 
ment, 1932 to 1935; vice president and 
director, 1935 to 1938; elected first vice 
president July, 1938. He is a Mason and 
a Shriner; and also member of American 

Legion and Kansas City Club. 


Dyer and Hubbard Careers 


George W. Dyer was born at Spring- 


field, Mo., and educated at Springfield 
grade and high schools. He was asso- 
ciated with a local agency from 1926- 
1929. Mr. Dyer, with Central Surety 


since 1929, first as automobile under- 
writer, then became superintendent of 
the automobile department. He was 
elected assistant secretary of Central 
Surety Fire in 1937; then assistant sec- 
retary, Central Surety & Insurance Corp. 





HALL CPCU PRESIDENT 


San Francisco Insurance Broker Named 
to Head National Organization; 
Other New Officers 
William V. Hall, an insurance broker 
with Emett & Chandler in San Fran- 
cisco and a national figure in the So- 
ciety of Chartered Property and Casu- 
alty Underwriters, has been elected as 
the new president. At the annual meet- 
ing of the society in San Francisco on 
September 30, his election was an- 
nounced along with a slate of other 
new officers following a nationwide bal- 

lot of society members. 

Mr. Hall became a director of the 
Society of CPCU in 1951, a regional vice 
president in 1953 and served as vice 
president of the society in 1954 and 1955. 
He is also a trustee of the Insurance 
Forum of San Francisco, an instructor 
at Golden Gate College and a resident 
associate member of the Association of 
Average Adjusters of the United States. 

Other officers of the Society of CPCU 
for 1956 are: vice presidents, Milford L. 
Landis and Gerald E. Myers; secretary, 
3ernard J. Daenzer. Mr. Landis is coun- 
sel for the Central Mutual in Van Wert, 
Ohio; Mr. Myers is a broker associated 
with W. A. Alexander & Co., Chicago, 
and Mr. Daenzer is a vice president of 
Security-Connecticut Companies at New 
Haven, Conn. 

James Wilson, Jr., assistant to the 
resident vice president, Lumbermens 
Mutual Casualty, Philadelphia, was re- 
elected treasurer. Robert M. Morse, as- 
sistant dean of the American Institute 
for Property and Liability Underwriters, 
will continue to serve as executive sec- 
retary of CPCU. 

The following were elected regional 
directors of the society: Eastern, Hugh 
W. Donovan, vice president, B. E. Hard- 
acre Co., Jacksonville, Fla.; Central, 
Ella-Rachel Lyons, E. B. Lyons Insur- 
ance Agency, Detroit; Western, Neil 
Flammer, vice president and _ general 
manager, California Union, Los Angeles, 
and Western district, Joseph H. Silver- 
smith, Jr., president, Joseph H. Silver- 
smith, Inc., managing general agents, 
Denver. 





in 1940 and vice president in 1943. 

R. A. Hubbard was born in Beloit, 
Kansas, and educated at Washburn Col- 
lege, Topeka, Kan. and Kansas City 
School of Law. He is a director, Guar- 
anty State Bank, Beloit, Kan. He began 
with Kansas City branch, American 
Surety in 1934; was acting manager, Dal- 
las branch, 1942-1945; manager, Hous- 
ton branch, 1946-1947. He joined Cen- 
tral Surety as executive assistant in 
1947; was elected assistant secretary in 
1947. He was elected vice president in 
May, 1948. 
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Honored by London as 
Retiring U. S. Manager 





WALTER MEISS 


Walter Meiss, who last week retired 
as United States manager of the London 
Assurance and president of the Man- 
hattan Fire & Marine, was honored 
Friday evening at a company testimonial 
dinner at the Essex House. Mr. Meiss 
had been with the London since 1919, 

Guests at the informal affair were 
approximately 40 company executives, 
department heads and close business 
associates of Mr. Meiss. Kenneth J. 
3idwell, who succeeds to the positions 
formerly held by the retiring official, 
toastmaster for the evening and 
tributes to Mr. Meiss 
and Mrs. Meiss, who was also present. 
An appropriately inscribed silver service 
was presented to Mrs. Meiss by Mr. 
Bidwell on behalf of the company. 

Joseph Greenhill, partner in Green- 
hill & Greenhill, attorneys, cited Mr. 
Meiss’ contributions to the entire indus- 
try, with special reference to the “three 
cent cancellation procedure,” conceived 
and developed by the retiring manager. 
During more than two decades this new 
cancellation method has saved the in- 
dustry hundreds of thousands of dollars, 
Mr. Greenhill said. 

Others who spoke briefly included 
Chris D. Sheffe, whom Mr. Meiss had 
succeeded as United States manager in 
1950; Karl Weipert, manager of the 
London’s Illinois department, and Charles 
J. Penna, metropolitan department man- 
ager, who has been an employe of the 
company for more than 48 years. E. A. 
W. Paterson, manager, represented the 
Canadian branch of the London Group. 
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led in the brief 
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Crafts Urges Insurance 
Industry Aid Education 


AT CPCU’S ANNUAL MEETIN¢ 


Fireman’s Fund President Sees Insy. 
ance and Education Dependent 
Upon Each Other 


James F. Crafts, president, Fireman’; 
Fund Co., addressing the 11th anny 
meeting of the Society of Chartered 
Property and Casualty Underwriters 
September 29 in San Francisco, declared 
that the membership of the Society can 
perform no finer service to their craft or 
to the insurance industry than to be. 
come the liaison between the insurance 
business and education. Mr. Crafts as. 
serted “the future looks bright” with 
establishment of an effective relationship 
between education and the insurance jn. 
dustry. 

The Fireman’s Fund president stated 
that all business, insurance included, has 
failed to recognize its obligations to 
education. “The insurance business and 
education,” Mr. Crafts declared, “have 
long been living in two different worlds 
even though in many ways are depent- 
ent upon one another.” Most of the 
nation’s private colleges are operating 
in the red with combined deficit esti- 
mated to be $30 million annually, said 
Mr. Crafts. By 1970, the colleges will 
have to absorb an additional two million 
students. 


Financial Assistance Needed 


Mr. Crafts cited the shortage of hous- 
ing for students and the lack of enough 
teachers as pressures on the nation’s 
educational system which can only be 
relieved by financial assistance. “In the 
past,” said the speaker, “sizable private 
fortunes have done the job of supporting 
our private educational institutions but 
heavy Federal income and _ inheritance 
taxes have slashed this source at its 
roots. Our American economic system 
and the general welfare of our country 
are dependent upon not only the survival 
but the perpetuation of our private edu- 
cational institutions for they must keep 
pace with our population increase and 
the greater demands for higher educa- 
tion. 

“American business has a responsibility 
to support those institutions of learning 
that operate without the benefit of funds 
derived through the taxation procedure. 
Corporate wealth is the only real source 
of help and if we provide it we will 
have a healthier economic climate than 
is possible under the conditions that 
find our educational institutions support- 
ed principally by Federal or state funds,” 
said Mr, Crafts. 


Aid Is Consonant to Economic Progress 


“Aid to our private educational insti- 
tutions is consonant with economic prog- 
ress,” he declared. Continuing he said, 
“All segments of our business should be 
aware of this fact and being so should 
enthusiastically support worthy institu- 
tions of higher learning. 

“If need be we can look upon such 
support from a selfish standpoint, for 
our business could not prosper if we did 
not have available to us technicians, en- 
gineers, safety and loss prevention ex: 
perts and men trained in the field of 
research, in electronics and cost account- 
ing as well as sales promotion. We 
can be helpful by telling educators 0 
our particular needs and of the specia! 
training that will be of help to young 


people who may decide to cast their 
lot with our industry.” : P 
Insurance can aid education by offer 


ing the services of those qualified in the 
business as lecturers and part-time 1 
structors at colleges and universities, sal 
Mr. Crafts. “Men with the covetel 
CPCU designation are especially we! 
equipped to assist. With your proles 
sional standing you are ably qualified t¢ 
act as the dispensers of information 10’ 
our business. You can tell our stor 
for what it truly is—the story of a majo 


(Continued on Page 41) 
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New President of NAIA 


KENNETH ROSS 


Kenneth Ross of Arkansas City, Kan., 
who has effectively teamed up as vice 
president with retiring President Joseph 
4, Neumann during the last year, is the 
new president of the National Associa- 
tion, A member of the executive com- 
mittee from 1951 he gained steadily in 
stature and support from NAIA mem- 
bers who quickly observed his marked 
ability. Last year he .was elected vice 
president and chairman of the executive 
committee. 

Before going on the NAIA executive 
committee Mr. Ross came into national 
prominence in 1950 as Kansas state na- 
tional director. Previously he had been 
president of the Kansas Association in 
1949-50 and he had also earlier headed 
his local board. 

Born April 30, 1908, Mr. Ross started 
in insurance in 1938 with the J. E. Crane 
Co. in Arkansas City. Four years later 
he organized his own agency. During 
1944-45 he served in the Army. 

Mr. Ross has served on the member- 
ship and agency management commit- 
tees of the NAIA and last year made a 
special study for the 1954 convention on 
public relations and advertising. He also 
received a Presidential Citation in 1954. 
_ Mr. Ross is active in his Rotary Club, 
isa director of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, past commander of the American 
Legion Post and has been awarded the 
Legion of Honor of DeMolay. 


Stott Report 


(Continued from Page 1) 


committee , created at the 1954 conven- 
ton in Chicago. Appearing Monday 
before the national board of state di- 
rectors Mr. Stott said the principal ob- 
jective of the committee has been to 
interest the companies in a more effec- 
‘ve public relations and advertising 
Program designed to point out to the 
public the value of the independent 
local ageni’s service. 
Serving with Mr. Stott on this com- 
rr are Alan H. Miller, Hackensack, 
Arthur M. O’Connell, Cincinnati: 
a a Hartson, Jr., New Orleans, 
and Thurston H. Jenkins, Denver 
, Mr. Stott told the directors that the 
mportant company organization, the 
American Insurance Association, has 
“pointed a committee to work with 


eh pd group and an early meeting 

us committee with the NAIA group 
On the company com- 
AIA, 
vice president of 
the vice chairman, 
president of the Home 


18 contemplated. 

mitt i 

is the chairman of the 
‘nning W. Heard, 

on Hartford Group; 
fnneth Black, 


Insurance Co., together with J. Victor 
Herd, president of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters and executive vice 
president of the America Fore Group, 
and William E. Newcomb, president of 
the Great American Group. 


Industry Clearing House for Ads 


Among problems which shall be up 
for discussion in coming months will be 
the following, said Mr. Stott: 

“(1) Should there be activated within 
the industry, perhaps within the Ameri- 
can Insurance Association, a division 
that would act as a clearing house for 
advertising programs and public rela- 
tions material, which organization would 
design programs of every type for use 
at the local level to suit the needs of 
the particular local agent or local board ? 
It is believed that the local agent or 
local association using this material 
should become responsible for the cost 
of using the material at the local level. 

“(2) We have before us many sugges- 
tions for a nationwide service program 
aimed at indicating the superior serv- 
ices rendered by the independent local 
agent. One of the many suggestions that 
stands out is the reactivation of the 
automobile identification certificate. The 
National Association designed such a 
certificate in 1927. Perhaps this cer- 
tificate should be made into an iden- 
tification card and available to all the 
assureds of our member agencies. 

“(3) At one of the conferences with 
industry leaders, we found that many 
of them believed that a program should 
be sponsored that would bring more 
new blood into agency ranks. Many of 
the new arrivals in our business are 
being trained and subsidized by direct- 
writing companies. There seems at the 
present time to be a lack of continuity 
in many of our older established local 
agencies. 

“(4) Your committee during the past 
year has had many conferences with 
advertising agencies that have prepared, 
or are in the process of preparing, in- 
surance advertising programs for news- 
papers, radio and television,” Mr. Stott 
said. 


What Agents Now Spend on Ads 


A survey indicates that the average 
agency member of NAIA during 1954 
spent $1,000 per year on advertising and 
the indications are that this amount is 
being slightly increased during the cur- 
rent year of 1955, Mr. Stott revealed. 
The survey further indicates that the 
associations within the NAIA spent ap- 
proximately $1,500 per association in 
1954 for group advertising and that in 
1955 approximately $2,000 per associa- 
tion will be spent. 

It is indicated that the type of adver- 
tising done by both individual agents 
and associations is approximately as 
follows, Stott said: 75% in news- 
papers, 20% in radio and 5% on tele- 
vision. The survey further indicates that 
40% of the material now being used is 
prepared by the local agency or local 
association itself; 30% is prepared by 
the newspapers, radio and TV stations; 
28% is prepared by advertising agencies 
and 2% by the companies. The survey 
indicates that the preference of agents 
and associations throughout the industry 
as between local and national adv wo 
is 58% for local advertising and 42% 
for national advertising. 


Agents Willing to Contribute 
to Program 

“The survey indicates that one-third 
of the agents and local associations of 
this country would be willing to con- 
tribute an unspecified portion of their 
commission income to a nationwide pub- 
lic relations and advertising program, 
Mr. Stott declared. “The survey further 
indicates that two-thirds of the agents 
and local boards of our country desire 
that some symbol or seal should be 
adopted to set the independent local 
agent apart from the representatives of 
direct writers and cut-raters. 

“The answers to the final question 
asked in our survey, as to how many 


EASTERN AGENTS MEET 


Ask NAIA to Study Matter of Indem- 
nity for Flood Damage; Doremus 
Commends Cooperation 
Angeles, Oct. 3— The 
Agents Conference, meeting here today, 
adopted the following resolution with 
respect to flood the New 

England and Middle Atlantic states: 


Los Eastern 


damage in 


“The Eastern Conference requests the 
national board of state directors of the 
NAIA to study the matter of indemnity 
for flood damages and to make its rec- 
ommendations to the bureaus having 
jurisdiction.” 


This resolution came after a lengthy 


debate and had for its proponents mem- 
bers from Connecticut and Rhode Island 
and from other 
from hurricane damage. 
out that the NAIA executive committee 
had received and discussed a letter from 
a member of the U. S. Senate asking 
the NATA to outline its position on 
flood coverage. The conference was told 
the officers of the association were au- 
thorized to answer the letter but no in- 
dication was given as to what the answer 
might be. 

After Stuart Windsor of Baltimore 
had presented the report of the confer- 
ence committee, published elsewhere in 
this issue, Frederick W. Doremus, man- 
ager of the Eastern Underwriters Asso- 
ciation, declared that a main point with 
regard to hurricanes is to prepare for 
them in advance. He remarked that co- 
operation among the field forces, ad- 
justers and companies never had been 
better and he commended the Pennsyl- 
vania, Connecticut and New Jersey As- 
sociations for their work and good pub- 
lic relations efforts. 

Mr. Doremus also presented a review 
of developments leading to adoption in 
some states of the $50 mandatory de- 
ductible for windstorm protection in the 
extended coverage endorsement. He said 
use of the deductible cuts down dras- 


states which suffered 


It was brought 


tically the number of claims presented 
following a bad storm. With respect to 
commercial block policy Mr. Doremus 


said there is some dissatisfaction but 
that when revisions are made it will be 
the best the companies can offer. 

There were 76 agents in attendance 
from 12 states in the eastern field. 

The flood damage resolution was of- 
fered by John C. Weghorn of New York 
City i discussion of the subject. 

Carleton Fisher of Providence, R. I., 
said the N. ATA should express an opin- 
ion for there is considerable pressure 
on Government representatives from 
small businessmen in New England. 


of our agency members favor a 
ducers’ advisory council, indicate 
60% would favor such a council. 


Companies Commended 


pro- 
that 


“T could not render a public relations 
report to you without commenting on 
the advertising and public relations 
work that is now being done by our 
companies. There has been a tremendous 
change within the past year in the ap- 
proach that our companies have adopted 
looking toward the promotion of the 
independent local agent. 

“Certainly you have noted this in the 
national advertising of our companies. 
May I suggest that those people who 
are spending hundreds of thousands of 
dollars for these programs should be 
made aware of our appreciation for 
their efforts and that you, as individuals 
and representatives of your state asso- 
ciations, in some manner should show 
appreciation for the work that is being 
so well done by our principals.” 

During a discussion Mr. Stott said 
he hopes the meeting with the AIA 
will lead to a nationwide program on 
advertising that can be applied locally. 
He declared the committee will not ask 
for financial support until it was ready 





_ecutive 


Elected Vice President 


SRNR 


ROBERT E. BATTLES 


Robert E. Battles of Los Angeles, 
member of the executive committee and 
prominent for years in California and 
national association activities, was elected 
vice president of the NAIA on Wednes- 
day. 

Morton V. V. White, Allentown, Pa., 
was elected by the directors to the ex- 
committee for three years. Dave 
R. McKown, Oklahoma City, was re- 
elected for a two-year oe 





Connecticut Wins Bowen 


Public Relations Award 


Los Angeles, Oct. 5—The Bowen Pub- 
lic Relations Award was awarded today 
to the Connecticut Association for its 
successful year-long advertising cam- 
paign based on the slogan “You’re a 
Neighbor Not a Number to Your Home 
Town Agent.” High honorable mention 


goes to the Colorado Association, now 
conducting an intensive advertising cam- 
paign. F. Chandler Moffat, Westport, 
Conn., chairman of the committee, also 
commended the Board of Underwriters 
of Hawaii and the Virginia, Florida and 
New Hampshire Associations. 


to present a program to the 
which will do the job. 

The national board of state directors 
has so far considered the report of 
Maurice G. Herndon, Washington rep- 
resentative, who stated that the issue of 
what is to be done about flood coverage 
is rapidly coming to a head in Washing- 
ton; also a study on Federal crop insur- 
ance; insurance specifications of Ameri- 
can ‘Institute of Architects; report of 
weil committee on automobile insur- 
ance, and two reports on application of 
alien government or controlled insurance 
companies to do business in various 
states of this country. 

Everett North reported on the court 
situation in Montana, pointing out that 
favorable court decisions are necessary 
for the state association to win its case 
aiming to keep out a Saskatchewan in- 
surer. L. P. McCord of Florida, report- 
ing on the application of a French com- 
pany, said the Florida legislature has 
enacted statutes prohibiting such com- 
panies from being licensed in that state 


agents 


Directors from Connecticut, North Da 
kota and Illinois said similar statutory 
——— existed in those states 


The matter of an emblem for NAIA 
agents to use throughout the country 
was reopened and Florida introduced a 
resolution that the public relations com 
mittee be authorized to proceed with a 


nationwide contest to select a design 
for an emblem. This resolution was 
passed. 
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UNDER 32,018 HATS 
LIKE THESE... 


are the skills, professional knowledge, and personal services that constitute 
the vital extra values policyholders receive from members of the 


National Association of Insurance Agents. 


Our hats are off to these local independent businessmen (and women), 
operating under the American Agency System, 


who make good insurance really work. 
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Neumann’s Administration Report 


VAIA President Stresses Importance Of Work Of Individual Members 


Of National Organization; Finds Local Agents Upholding 


Principles Of System, Confident Of Future 


Los Angeles, Oct. 3—In presenting the 
report of the administration this ‘morn- 
ing at the opening general session of 
‘he 59th annual convention of the Na- 
jonal Association in the Pacific ballroom 
i the Hotel Statler, President Joseph 
4 Neumann, Jamaica, ove stressed 
shat it actually was a “members’ report, 
reflecting work of the entire organiza- 
ion rather than that of just the presi- 
jent and members of the executive com- 
mittee. Mr. Neumann offered only a 
brief report, digressing from the pattern 
i past year in that he did not review 
accomplishments or present problems of 
the NAIA, but devoted himself to stress- 
ing the importance of the American 
Acency System and of the individual 
producers who collectively comprise this 
system of selling insurance. 

“Whether it be at officer level, com- 
mittee level, or what have you, it is in 
reality individual members, who serve 
our association in their- respective cana- 
“ities,” said President Neumann. “Be- 
yond all the successes of our officialdom, 
is this our greatest strength and makes 
all else possible. I refer, of course, to 
the manner in which each individual 
member deports himself, in the conduct 
f his daily contacts with the public. 


Commendations 


‘I could recount here the efforts and 
the accomplishments, and they are 
many, of my colleagues, your officers. I 
could laud and do, the most capable and 
hard working personnel of our commit- 
tees. And if I did not recognize it be- 
fore, I know it most positively now, this 
association functions and accomplishes 
best at committee level. I could, and do, 
recognize the important relationship that 
so necessarily exists between our state 
associations and the national. 

“While giving recognition to our state 
‘soclations, let me thank most sincerely 
their elected officers, as well as their 
executive secretaries. Each is so inte- 
gral a part of the overall pattern and 
each has, most cooperatively, played on 
‘he national team, so to speak,” Presi- 
dent Neumann declared. 
lf, te now, I have failed to mention 
te men who constitute our national 
voard of state directors, it was with a 
‘sign on emphasis. I most certainly 
vant to especially commend to your at- 
‘ention their individual efforts as work- 
‘ts and their collective contribution, as 
one ot the checks and balances that 
“ep our association on even keel. No 
analysis of the past year would be com- 
pete or honest did it not also cite the 
“operative efforts of our staff. 


NAIA at Top Strength 


Pt The year now ending saw no impor- 
a — fought, no signal victories 
ie oe maneuvers accom- 
lon Ib 7 to day chores were 
the the near tee. efficiently and well, on 
_. l€ory that ere we speak of others, 
ur own house must be in order. In 


yi our membership is now at an 
i ee high of 32,113, our finances show 


withe ot allocations paid, expenses well 
n our budget and a respectable re- 


sery, Judg 5 : 
~TV€ set aside for emergencies. In addi- 


ton . ° ° 

boating representation in the 
vidtés, the 

Alaska, H 


_the District of Columbia, 
awa and Puerto Rico, the 


Virgin Islands are now added on our 
rolls. 

“With strength, however, comes the 
responsibility to use that strength judi- 
ciously,” President Neumann observed. 
“That we do, even when cautioning 
those who would fast-talk us into selling 
our birthright. Let no one believe, for 
one moment, irrespective of segment of 
our industry, or what position he there 
holds, that our quiet, peaceful approach 
to problems, is a sign of weakness or in- 
decision. I have traveled our land from 
Maine to Texas, from Washington to 
Florida, on the business of member 
agents of our association. I have sat 
with you in state conventions in all 
but a few of our 48 Territorial con- 
ferences and local board meetings, as 
well, have had my attendance and at- 
tention. 


Agents Give Life to Principles 


“But deeper and beyond all this, I 
have never failed to gauge the pulse of 
our membership as I was privileged to 
exchange thoughts with them at cross- 
roads America. As I made my appointed 
rounds, I found no little agents. It is 
only that some are bigger than others. 
There is much of our business I do not 
know, nor ever shall. 

“This, however, I do know. The prin- 
ciples upon which the American Agency 
System is founded, are as basic, as deep 
rooted, as is America itself. These prin- 
ciples would be meaningless words, 
empty phrases, but for one thing, you. 
It is you who give them life and mean- 
ing. Not through romantic, history mak- 
ing headlines. Not through earth-shak- 
ing contributions. No medals are struck 
off for you in the performance of your 
daily tasks. 

“Genius is no characteristic of the 
average insurance agent. If a one-word 
description need be chosen to represent 
the character of a cross section of our 
membership, I can select none more fit- 
ting than ‘dependability,’” he said. “And 
what is genius but the elusive, quick- 
silver quality of the dreamer. It remains 
for the ‘dependable’ to translate that 
‘genius’ into a workable, understandable, 
usable thing. To be termed dependable, 
is to be recognized as doers of the 
world’s work. And such are we, far, far 
beyond the confines of our industry. 

“Give me the name of the insurance 
agent in any community and I shall give 
you an outstanding contributor to that 
community’s welfare, well beyond his 
‘paid for’ responsibilities. If public re- 
lations is defined ‘as the selling science 
of having the public think well of you,’ 
many slogan-coining, professional cure- 
all seekers, might well worship at our 
shrine. 

“T have pointedly refrained from a 
chronological recitation of our delibera- 
tions, meetings and possible accomplish- 
ments, if any. Your attendance at your 
local and state meetings, together with 
the pages of the American Agency Bul- 
letin, have kept you abreast of current 
happenings and the part of your Na- 
tional Association played therein. 


Potential Power of NAIA 


“Ernest L. Clark, president of Corpo- 
rate Advisors, Inc., told the annual con- 
vention of the Ohio Association that ‘the 





JOSEPH A. NEUMANN 


National Association of Insurance 
Agents, potentially could be the most 
powerful force in the insurance busi- 


ness.’ He’s right. We have but to con- 
tinue as we have to now, for the prog- 
ress of our past, is but a measure of the 
potential of our future. Only this basic 
truism must we keep constantly in mind 
that ‘no organization ever rises above 
the level of those who constitute its 
membership.’ 

“If we would be great, the least of us 
must be great. Striving for that great- 
ness is the sole competition we should 
recognize. And attaining it all else 
fades into insignificance.” 


Traffic Safety Awards to 
Florida Assn., Local Boards 


Los Angeles, Oct. 5—Th 
and increasingly effective highway safety 
projects carried on ‘by insurance agents 


expanding 


throughout the nation were praised by 
Marland K. Strasser, field representative 
of the accident prevention department 
of the Association of ‘Casualty & Surety 
Companies when he presented top na- 
tional awards for traffic safety projects 
to the Florida Association of Insurance 
Agents and six local agents’ groups here 
today. 

Mr. Strasser, on behalf of his associa- 


yf 


presented framed certificates 
and checks for $250 
groups in Grand Ledge, Mich.; Colum- 
bia City, Ind.; Winter Park, Fla.; Ho- 
bart, Okla.; Orlando, Fla., and Fresno, 
Calif. The awards were presented as 
part of the “Safety Is Good Business” 
program conducted jointly by the Asso- 
ciation of Casualty & Surety Companies 
and the NAIA. The prize money will 


(Continued on 


tion, 


merit to agents’ 
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SHELDON ON U. S. CHAMBER 


Cites Work Program of Insurance Com- 
mittee; Interest in Governmental 
Affairs at National Level 

Past President Walter M. Sheldon of 
the NAIA, now representing the asso- 
ciation on the Insurance Committee of 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, told 
the national board of state directors at 
Los Angeles there are over 25 insurance 
men serving as members of committees 
of the chamber in addition to the 36 
who comprise the Insurance Committee. 
He said that at the May meeting the 
work program of this committee con- 
tained the following objectives: 

1. To assist the insurance industry to 
participate with other industries in the 
Chamber’s whole program to conserve 
the free market system under which pri- 
cvate insurance operates and upon 
which it depends for its existence. 

2. To promote development of insur- 
ance coverages and services demanded 
by the buyer and to resist government 
assumption of insurable risks. 

3. To support sound public regulation 
of insurance under state jurisdiction. 

4. To foster favorable conditions for 
United States insurance companies in 
toreign countries. 

5. To encourage conservation of life, 
health and property through effective 
safety programs. 


Gray on Afco Incorporated 
Premium Budget Plan 


More production and expense 
through premium financing was dis- 
cussed by David Gray of Afco Incorpo- 
rated of New York in a talk before the 
convention this week. Afco, he said, has 
over 300 subscribing companies and ac- 


less 


cepts business from every state, plus 
the District of Columbia, Alaska, Ha- 
wali and Puerto Rico. 

Employing the present “pay as you 


go” philosophy of American life Afco 
makes available to producers and as- 
sureds premium budgeting facilities 
which it considers superior to deferred 
payment plans used by numerous insur- 
ance companies. Mr. Gray said that 
through Afco, agents eliminate their col- 
lection problems and receive the full 
commission without undue delay. 

Describing details of Afco operations 
Mr. Gray told agents that the small 
monthly payments enable insureds to 
buy complete insurance and spread the 
cost over a long period without a large 
outlay of cash. 

“The agent schedules the insured’s 
policies in a premium budget contract,” 
said Mr. Gray. “There are a couple of 
simple calculations. The insured signs 
the original contract and it is sent to 
Afco with the down payments. Copies 
of the contract are retained by the agent 
and the insured. 

“All collections are made by Afco. 
The insured, who pays on a monthly 
basis, receives a coupon book. Each 
month the insured sends in his install- 
ment to Afco with the proper coupon. 
On quarterly, semi-annual or annual 
payment plans, Afco sends a notice of 
payment due to the insured 30 days in 
advance of the due date. If an insured 
is late in paying an installment, the 
agent will receive a copy of the insured’s 
past due notice. Afco sends a check for 
the total premium to the agent unless 
the insurance companies direct Afco 
otherwise. 

“Afco’s rates are low. The niaximum 
we charge is 6% simple interest per 
annum ... calculated on declining bal- 
ances only. For example, the cost, $4.40, 
to budget a $250 one year premium in 
eight equal monthly payments is only 
two cents a day. 

“This represents a 6% per annum 
simple interest rate for seven months 
and should not be confused with a 6% 
discount rate which would produce $3.24 
more interest for the same term.” 
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National 


Viaowat on Service 
Beyond the Contract 


NATIONAL BOARD ACTIVITIES 
General Manager Cites Suppression of 
Arson, Surveys of Cities, Research 
and Public Relations Programs 


Los Angeles, Oct. 3.—Service “beyond 
the contract,” synonymous with capital 
stock fire insurance, developed with the 
growth of the business, Lewis A. Vin- 
cent, general manager of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, said today. 
Speaking at the annual meeting of the 
National Association, Mr. Vincent 
pointed out that the capital stock insur- 
ance business pioneered in forming the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, a 
type of association which since its or- 
ganization 90 years ago, has become al- 
most a symbol of American enterprise, 
he declared. 

Mr. Vincent 


through its 


told how the business, 
agents and the capital stock 
companies they represent, provide the 
best in insurance protection, how the 
companies perform services for their 
insureds that in turn contribute to the 
well being of the community, the state, 
and the nation. 


Aid in Arson Suppression 


\s_an example, Mr. Vincent told of 
the National Board’s help in suppression 
of incendiarism and arson. This activity, 
he pointed out, was one of the original 
purposes for which the National Board 
was formed and, he declared, needs no 
argument to show the benefits to the 
community as a whole. 

“Our staffs of experts in this field are 
located throughout the country and as- 
sist the local, state and Federal authori- 
ties in the suppression of this crime,” 
he said. “The fact that this work has 


Association 
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Agents At 


Los Angeles 





LEWIS A. VINCENT 


continued over 90 years is in itself evi- 
dence that we have progressed with the 
times. Within the past few years we 
have been called upon to expand this 
service to ertinks the crimes of thefts, 
burglaries and hijacking. It is a two- 
way street. The insured benefits from 
a reduction in losses which reflects fa- 
vorably in lower cost of insurance. The 
public, whether insured or not, benefits 
from the reduced incidence of crime 
which goes beyond the cost measured 
in dollars to the more important safety 
to life.” 
Survey Hazards of Cities 


Mr. Vincent also touched on the en- 


gineering activities of the National 
Board. He described how for more than 
50 years specially qualified engineers 
have been making periodic surveys of 
municipalities, analyzing their conflagra- 
tion hazards, and studying their fire- 
fighting f facilities. 

The results of these surveys, Mr. Vin- 
cent said, are of value to the member 
companies in underwriting and are fur- 
nished the municipal authorities so that 
they may have the expert opinion for 
improvement of the fire defenses of their 
communities. 

The National Board does this work in 
the more than 500 cities of the United 
States having populations of 25,000 or 
more, Mr. Vincent explained, and the lo- 
cal insurance boards and bureaus do 
similar work for the smaller communi- 
ties. 

The related problems of fire preven- 
tion and protection, protection against 
windstorm, explosion and other catas- 
trophes are constantly under study with 
the result that a large list of authorita- 
tive studies, publications and standards 
for the safe-guarding of life and prop- 
erty are available and widely used. 
“Such use goes so far as to involve 
adoption of these recommendations as 
law in many jurisdictions—a real tribute 
to the soundness of this contribution to 
the public welfare,’ Mr. Vincent de- 
clared. 


Replace Records Lost in Floods 


In the recent floods in New England, 
records and plans of city water systems 
which had been damaged by the floods 
were replaced from maps and reports 
of the engineers representing your com- 
panies. 

During the past decade the National 
Board also has expanded its research 
activities which are constantly engaged 
in studying new methods, materials and 
hazards as they are developed. The 
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plastics industry has been an importan: 
new field and now the industrial uses 
of atomic energy demands constant at- 
tention. 

Mr. Vincent also explained how the 
National Board brings to public attep- 
tion the fire prevention material an( 
good practice requirements for safe. 
guarding life and property, how it points 
up the services of the local agent, em- 


phasizing his place in the community 


and the services he performs, and hoy 
material specifically designed for agents’ 
use is made available. 
Telling Story to Public 
“How is this story to reach the pub- 
lic?” Mr. Vincent asked. “All too often 
we accept many things in our daily lives 
without thinking how or why they hap- 
pen. The public relations program of 
(Continued on Page 41) 
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A Whitehill Agency enaalitehic 
10 GOLD ST., New York 38 HAnover 2-8850 


Inc. 
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Los Angeles, Oct. 3—Consideration of 


sible wave wash coverage and of 
poss 
mandatory optional deductibles domi- 
nated the most recent committee gath- 
ring of agents and company rep- 
vesentatives in the Eastern field, E. 
stuart Windsor of Baltimore, told the 
Eastern Agents Conference meeting to- 
day. Mr. Windsor, chairman of the con- 
erence committee of the EAC, said 


met with company 
the Eastern Under- 
discuss several 


that his committee 
representatives of 
writers Association to 
common problems. 

At this company-agents conference 
the EAC was represented by Mr. Wind- 
chairman of the agents’ com- 
| other members who include 
Warren A. Bodwell, Manchester, N. ie: 
R M. L. Carson, Glens Falls, N. Y.; 
Preston H. Hadley, Bellows Falls, Vt.; 
lohn J. Maguire, Philadelphia ; H. Earl 
Munz, Paterson, Neo Company represen- 
Ay i. Polley, vice president, 
Hartford Fire, chairman; D. W. Flor- 
ence, assistant U. S. manager, Commer- 
cial Union; J. K. Hooker, vice president, 
Automobile of Hartford, and L. M. 
Michel, vice president, Fire Association 
of Philadelphia. 


Wave Wash Study 


“Considerable discussion was had re- 
garding the possibility of covering pres- 
ently uninsured wave wash damage,” 
Mr. Windsor told the agents. “The 
extensive study conducted by the rating 
methods research committee of the 
EUA was reviewed and received very 
favorable comment on the part of our 
members. 

“It appeared to us that the companies 
were making an intelligent approach to 
the possibility of solving, what is con- 
sidered by us to be a serious insur- 
ance problem and were hopeful of find- 
ing an answer. The company members 
of the committee were unanimous in 
their feeling that this coverage should 
he provided, but, as brought out in their 
report, a practical method was not yet 
available. The study is being continued 
and this is not a dead issue. 


Mandatory $50 Loss Deductible Clause 


“At this meeting we were furnished 
with a printer’s proof of ‘History and 
Devhapnnen of the Mandatory $50 Loss 
Deductible Clause—Windstorm and Hail’ 
—as a matter of information. We were 
informed that the mandatory $50 deduc- 
tible clause had been recommended by 
Inter-Regional Insurance Conference for 
national application. 

‘Three of your members are from 
states which have only the mandatory 
deductible clause while the remaining 
members are from states which have 
both full coverage and the $50 deduc- 
tible. These latter members were of the 
opinion that the mandatory clauses 
should not be filed in their areas but 
it new filings were necessary some pro- 
vision should be made to ‘buy back’ the 
deductible portion of the policy at a 
substi intial premium percentage-wise for 
those purchasers who might want insur- 
ance on a full coverage basis. 

“We believed the impact of such a 
Program would be less harmful than 
that of forcing our insureds to purchase 
coverage on a more restricted basis than 
had Previously been available. 

“We were informed that all filings 
in the future would be made on a man- 
latory $50 basis and that filings were 
about to be made in several states which 
Previously were on an optional basis. 
These filings were made over the ob- 
Jection of agents in these states in EUA 
ory. However, new rates were an- 
nounced in New York State, and believe 
it or not, they were on an optional basis. 

“Some sentiment has been expressed 


sor, aS 
mittee. and 


tatives were 


Eastern Agents Hear Windsor on 
Wave Wash, Mandatory Deductibles 


of exploring the possibility of offering 
the optional use of a $100 loss deductible 
clause at a reduced rate to reflect the 
difference in loss cost, particularly the 
claims involved in catastrophes. This 
subject will be on the next agenda of 
the rating methods research committee,” 
Mr. Windsor stated. 

“We were informed that consideration 
is being given to a review of the ECE 
rate levels for contents of buildings (not 
limited to dwellings) which will develop 
information as to whether rate reduc- 
tions are possible on this class of busi- 
ness. This will be on our agenda for 
further discussion. 


Extension of Coverage Under 
Dwelling Form 


“Homeowners’ policies now consider 
extension of coverage on outbuildings, 
off-premises contents and rents as addi- 
tional amounts of insurance if main 
dwelling is completely destroyed. The 
application of this same principle is be- 
ing considered for our regular dwelling 
forms. We think it will soon be avail- 
able. 

“Consideration is being given to elimi- 
nating the requirement for endorsing 
household furniture policies when the 
property is moved from one dwelling to 
another in the same state. In other 
words, an automatic household furniture 
dwelling to dwelling removal permit. 
This. we think, will develop,” observed 
Mr. Windsor. 

“It was reported that a preliminary 
study is under way into the mechanical 
processing of small dwelling policies, 
looking toward more economical meth- 
ods of processing those items. 


Catastrophe Loss Procedure 

“The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers is to be congratulated for its 
continuing effort to make cooperative 
action fully effective when catastrophes 
strike. Your committee reviewed a new 
pamphlet titled “Ten Stens for Agents,” 
which should be studied by every agent 
who is interested in serving his custom- 
ers and his community. 

“One of your committee members sug- 
gested that some plan for unifying the 
assignment of all loss adjustments to 
exnedite the handling of claims in the 
public interest may be inaugurated. It 
was indicated that such a plan could 
centralize assignments under the Gen- 
eral Adjustment Bureau and that inde- 
pendent adiusters and company staff ad- 
justers might be combined with the 
GAB staff into a working group for an 
entire area. 

“The GAB would be responsible for 
the assignment of claims in rel< itive or- 
der, i.e, hardship cases needing imme- 
diate attention, then large claims of 
mercantile and manufacturing risks, but 
assigning dwelling claims in concen- 
trated groupings so that several ad- 
justers would not be working on the 
same street or in the same _ locality 
while other assureds in the immediate 
vicinity would not be receiving adjust- 
ment services. 

“This suggestion has merit and will 
no doubt be given consideration.” 


N. Y. Women’s Beatles 
To Meet at Poughkeepsie 


Charlotte Lozier, president of the 
Federation of New York Insurance 
Women’s Clubs, has sent out the call 
for the midyear meeting of officers, 
committee chairmen and club delegates, 
which will be held in the Nelson House, 
Poughkeepsie, on October 14, 15 and 16. 
This is an important meeting since it 
will lay most of the ground work for 
individual clubs that plan to have their 
members participate in educational and 
similar activities. 
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as an Agency Company 





ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 
e 
PROVIDENT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE STATE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
CAR AND GENERAL INSURANCE CORP., LTD. 


Representation in Principal Cities and Towns of the United 
and in 


States 


Ts ROYAL EXCHANGE appointed its first agent as 
long ago as 1721. 
and service for almost 2!'/2-centuries the Royal Exchange 


has long been part of the American Agency System. 


Koyal Exchange 


FIRST 


Rendering consistent cooperation 


Fire, Marine & Casualty 
Fidelity & Surety NGU 
o 


111 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 


Most Countries Throughout the World 








Cormack Sees Confusion in Program 


For Blanket Bonding of Fed’! Employes 


Confusion which now exists over a 
workable program for the blanket bond- 
ing of Government employes and agen- 
cies and the postponement of the ab- 
breviated bonding rate manual were the 
principal matters discussed by J. Ken- 
neth Cormack of Providence, R. I., in 
his report this week to the NAIA at 
Los Angeles as chairman of the fidelity 
and surety committee. 

Mr. Cormack said that blanket 
ing of Government employes, which has 
been under discussion in Washington for 
several head with the 
approval by Congress on August 9, 1955 
of Bill H. R. 4778. This act, 
comes law January 1, 1956, empowers the 
head of each department and independ- 
ent establishment in the executive branch 
of the Federal Government to obtain, 
under regulations promulgated by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, blanket, posi- 
or other types of surety 
em- 


bond- 


years, came to a 


which be- 


tion schedule, 
bonds covering civilian 
ployes and military personnel... who 
are required by law or administrative 
ruling to be bonded. 

H. R. 4778 stipulates that the appro- 
priate officers of the legislative and judi- 
cial branches of the Federal Government 
“may obtain any or all of such types of 


officers, 


bonds covering such officers and em- 
ployes under their respective jurisdic- 
tions ... as may be deemed appropriate 


to be bonded.” 
Bond To Be of Most Economical Type 


It is set forth that each bond shall be 
“of the most economical type available 
for the number and type of personnel 
to be bonded and shall be conditioned 
upon the faithful performance of the 
duties of the individual or individuals 
bonded.” The bond prem:ums may 
cover a period not exceeding two years 
and shall be paid from any funds avail- 
able for the payment of administrative 
expenses at the time such premium be- 
comes payable... 

The act further stipulates that “if, in 
the opinion of the head of the depart- 
ment or independent establishment con- 


SO 





J. KENNETH CORMACK 


cerned, the premium cost for any bond 
procured... will exceed the rate of 


$150 per annum, the procurement of such 


bond shall be made by the department 
head only after advertising a sutlicient 
time previously for proposals for the 
furnishing of such bond, except that 
such advertising shall not be re- 
quired when the public exigencies re 


quire the immediate procurement of such 
bond.” 


Concerned Over Possible Direct 


Solicitation 

Mr. Cormack said his committee be 
came concerned early this year over the 
role that the American Agency System 
would play when the blanket bonding 
of Government employes and agencies 
became a reality. He emphasized: “It 
was our feeling then, as it is no W, that 


the matter of providing suitable blanket 
bonds through qualified surety compa- 


nies was the business of the American 
agent. We felt it necessary to be on 
(Continued on Page 39) 
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J. H. Bandy Reviews Results of NAIA 
Spring Meetings With Rating Bureaus 


Joe H. 
casualty 


Bandy of Nashville, NAIA 
committee chairman, featured 
in his report to the annual convention 
at Los Angeles this week the series of 
spring meetings which were held by his 
with the Nationa] Bureau 
Inderwriters, the National 
Underwriters Association, 
the National Council on Compensation 
Insurance, and their respective rating 
committees. E xpressing satisfaction over 
the results of these meetings, Mr. 
Bandy said : “It was generally agreed 
that they were among the most cordial 
and producti ive of any series of meetings 
held by NAI A’s casualty committee in 
recent years.” 

The _ traditional 
questionnaire 
throughout all state 
territorial conferences 
meetings and Mr, Bandy 
that it brought a 
sponse. Furthermore, “we 
that it produced an excellent sec- 
tion of agent opinion countrywide, thus 
enabling us to inform Bureau and. com- 
pany representatives with a considerable 
certainty the feeling of agents 
on various casualty problems.” 

Highlighting the most important opin- 
expressed at the “give and take” 
with the company people, Mr. 
reported as follows: 


subcommittee 
of Casualty [ 
\utomobile 


insurance 
circulated 
associations and 
preceding these 
was glad to 
gratifying re- 
were satisfied 


casualty 
widely 


Was 


report 


cross 


degree of 


ions 
sessions 


Bandy 


Opposed to Continuous Policies, 
Direct Billing 


“As in previous years, the meeting of 
our casualty subcommittee with the 
automobile rating committee of the Na- 
tional Bureau was of primary interest. 
Kmphatically expressed at this meeting 
was the concern of agents countrywide 
over automobile private passenger car 
classification plans and the need for 
continued attention by the Bureau and 
companies in order that agents might 
compete for automobile business. 

‘The continuous automobile — policy 
was discussed and_ forcibly eatoneed 
to Bureau and company representa- 
tives was the fact that agents country- 
wide were overwhelmingly against con- 
tinuous policies and direct billing. 

Unsatisfied judgment coverage was 
also the subject of extensive considera- 
tion. The results of the questionnaire 
licated an even division of opinion 
among agents on the question of 
whether the development of some form 
of unsatisfied judgment coverage is im- 
perative. In some areas its develop- 
ment is deemed essential in order to 
combat compulsory automobile insur- 
ance. The practical difficulties in de- 
veloping a_ satisfactory coverage of 
this type are sufficiently in evidence so 

appe: to be impossible at 

time for casualty committee to 
NAIA that as a mat- 

should press for this 


that if 
this 
hoe ate { 
ter ot 
ONCE io : 
‘A subcommittee of 
eecnentls considering 
subject. We recommend 


our committee is 
this important 
that this study 


be continued in the next year. 

“As in previous years, he recom- 
mended that the extended medical pay- 
ments coverage be made a part of the 
basic medical payments coverage as a 
package at an attractive rate. Shortly 
after the conclusion of this year’s 
spring meetings this had become an 
accomplished fact. 


Merit Rating Being Studied 


“Another important subject taken up 
by the casualty committee with the au- 
tomobile rating committee was the pre- 
ponderance of agents’ preference that 
a merit rating plan be developed to ap- 
ply to automobile liability coverages. 
The agents generally recognized the 
actuarial difficulties in such plans, but 
at the same time expressed their be- 
lief that merit rating is desirable be- 
cause of its psychological effects on the 
public, which would help the agents 
meet competition. 

“Bureau and 
tives expressed sympathy for the 
agents’ feelings and stated that the 
problem was under serious study, but 
that no workable plan has yet been de- 
veloped. The casualty committee ex- 
pressed willingness to cooperate in an 
attempt to discover ways and means to 
accomplish merit rating. 

“The program adopted by the Na- 
tional Bureau in June, 1954, to improve 
the procedure of announcing rate re- 
visions and handling publicity in con- 
nection therewith, was also discussed. 
The furnishing of advance copies of an 
announcement of revision in rates and 
manual rules to the executive secre- 
taries of the respective state associa- 
tions has worked rather well, with one 
or two unfortunate occurrences of pub- 
licity leaks. In order to preserve the 
excellent procedure now in effect, it 
Was recognized by the casualty commit- 
tee that its cooperation was essential 
in cautioning the various state associa- 
tions to strictly observe and adhere to 
the rules in connection with advance 
publicity. A letter to state association 
officers was issued by the casualty com- 
mittee to this effect.” : 


company representa- 


Procedures as to Effective Dates 


\nother problem which is receiving 
serious consideration at this time by 
the casualty committee is that of 
agents’ feelings countrywide concerning 
retroactive provisions of the effective 
date rule. Mr. Bandy said certain 
states have expressed preferences for 
different procedures as to when Na- 
tional Bureau filings of revised rules, 
rates, etc., should be effective. So as 
to ascertain the opinion of agents 
countrywide concerning this problem, 
the casualty committee thas instructed 
state officers to get an expression of 
agents’ feelings in each state. When 
this survey has been completed and 
studied, Mr. Bandy recommended that 
further conferences be held by the 
NAIA casualty committee with the Na- 
tional Bureau. Continuing he said: 


For Placing Your Excess and Surplus Lines 
CALL 


GEO. F. BROWN & SONS 


32 CLIFF STREET 


e NEW YORK 


Telephone: WOrth 4-0745 


“The need for simplification of the 
various casualty and automobile man- 
uals is being given careful attention by 
a subcommittee of our casualty com- 
mittee. Many expressions have been 
received from agents to the effect that 
manuals should be simplified, but few 
specific suggestions as to how it can be 
accomplished have been obtained. We 
recommend that the casualty committee 
during the coming year give its further 
attention to this problem, 

“Credits for approved and_ non. 
approved burglar alarm systems is also 
under extensive consideration at this 
time. The Bureau is investigating all 
aspects of the standards for burglar 
alarm protection and the continued in- 
terest of the casualty committee in this 
problem for the coming year is recom- 
mended.” 


Would Eliminate Physical Damage 
Symbols 


In the automobile physical damage 
field the casualty committee expressed 
the preference of agents generally that 
the symbol section be eliminated and 
that a table of rates be set up, gov- 
erned by the cost of a new automobile 
and all of its accessories and attach- 
ments. Mr. Bandy said other points in 
classification and symbols for automo- 
bile physical damage were suggested, 
including reduction of groupings within 
a particular class of automobile, in the 
interest of simplification. 

The recommendation was also made 
that the National Bureau consider pro- 
viding advance copies of filings to the 
NAIA casualty committee in order to 
secure the suggestions and assistance 
of the agents before a filing is made. 
The casualty committee feels that this 
step would be of considerable assistance 
to both the National Bureau and_ the 
agents. This suggestion and variations 
of this plan are now under study by the 
National Bureau. 

Also expressed to the National Bu- 
reau staff was the recommendation that 
a svstem similar to that now available 
in Tennessee be made available in other 
states. This is a procedure whereby the 
National Advisory Committee for that 
state has agreed with the insurors of 
Tennessee that no action be taken on 
filings until the Tennessee casui ulty com- 
mittee had an opportunity of expressing 
its views concerning them. “Because of 
the value of this plan to both the state 
eeuticintinn and the National Bureau, we 
believe that other states should also seri- 
ously consider this type of procedure,” 
said the report. 
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PRESIDENTIAL CITATIONS 


Brewer, Ebaugh, Forcier, Fullington, 
Gelcher, Nelson, Schoen, Trice, and 
the Late M. L. Burg Honored 
Los Angeles, Oct. 5—Nine local agents 
were signally honored by President 
Joseph A. Neumann of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents at. its 
opening general session here today at 

the Hotel Statler. 

Presidential Citations were awarded by 
Mr. Neumann to the following individ 
uals for bringing prestige and credit to 
the American Agency System during the 
past year through eminent accomplish- 
ments in their business, civic or personal 
lives: 

David J. Brewer, Greenwood, Miss, 
state national director and a member of 
the NAIA casualty committee, as well 
as a past president of the Mississippi 
Assn. 

John L. Ebaugh, Jr., Birmingham, Ala, 
vice chairman of the NAIA property 
insurance committee. 

Valmore H. Forcier, Danielson, Conn, 
president of the Connecticut Assn. 

Howard N. Fullington, Wichita, Kan. 
past president, Kansas Assn. 

Joseph Gelcher, San Diego, Cal., 
chairman, casualty committee. 

Sidney E. ‘Nelson, Racine, Wis., chair- 
man, accident prevention committee. 

Charles J. Schoen, Mount Vernon, 
N. Y., member, casualty committee. 

J. Norvell Trice, Richmond, Va., mem- 
ber, educational committee. 

Posthumous award to M. L. Burg, 
Jillings, -Mont., member, educational 
committee. 


vice 


Safety Awards 


(Continued from Page 19) 


be spent to further worthwhile traffic 
safety activities. 

The state award was a bronze plaque, 
presented to the Florida Association for 
its statewide safety program which “com- 
bined official action and public support 
in a steady, continuous promotion.’ 

In presenting the award, Mr. Strasser 

said: “Your activities were spread 
hooustant the year in a comprehensive 
attack on the traffic accident problem, 
yet the- various segments of your pro- 
gram were specific, timely and composed 
of just the right mixture of independent 
le adership and cooperation with public 
officials.” 


204 Get CPCU Designation 


At an All-Industry luncheon, Septem- 
ber 29, in San Francisco, sponsored by 
the Northern California Chapter of the 
Society of Chartered Property and 
Casuz ilty Underwriters, Dr. Harry J. Lo- 
man, Dean of the American Institute, 
conferred the CPCU designation on 204 
persons who satisfactorily completed all 
the Institute’s requirements this year. 

The national conferment was con 
ducted as one of the sessions of the an- 
nual meeting of the Society of Char- 
tered Property and Casualty U nderwrit- 
ers which was held at the Hotel Fair- 
mont in San Francisco on September 2, 


29 and 30. 
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Harry Hazard says... 


These 

Tested Sales Aids 
open the door 

to more sales 








“gelatin 


Newark 1, New Jersey 


THE AMERICAN INSURANCE CO. - BANKERS INDEMNITY INSURANCE CO. 














American Agents use field-proven sales aids 
not only to line up new prospects but to 
develop additional premium income 


from clients they have already sold! 


The famous “Illustrated Letter” series, 

for example, effectively helps pre-sell a 
prospect before you call. These letters 
dramatize the danger of inadequate insurance 
coverage—and give a prospect logical and 
urgent reasons why he should have 

complete protection now. When you call, the 
prospect is prepared to listen . . . and to buy 


The American Family Protection Plan. 


Mail the coupon below 
for free details on 
the volume-building American 


Family Protection Plan. 





THE AMERICAN INSURANCE GROUP Public Relations Dept. O-10 
15 Washington Street, Newark 1, N. a 


Send me free information on stepping-up my sales volume 
with the profitable American Family Protection Plan. 
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Established in 1920 


LOUIS D. KRASNER 


INCORPORATED 
INSURANCE AGENCY 
MARINE AUTOMOBILE 


Countrywide Binding Facilities 


26 Cliff St., New York 38 BEekman 3-4328 











THE GOSZ AGENCY, Inc. 


Alex J. Gosz, President 
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Greetings from New York City to the! 
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New York 38, N. Y. 
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FIRE CASUALTY 


FRANK J. ROGERS AGENCY, INC. 


45 JOHN STREET NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


Representing the following companies for New York City, 
suburban and countrywide: 


American Employers’ Insurance Co. Glens Falls Insurance Co. 

Caledonian Insurance Co. Marine Office of America 

California Insurance Co. Northern Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Columbia Casualty Co. Twin City Insurance Co. 
Security Insurance Co. of New Haven 


Digby 9-1736-7-8-9 


INLAND MARINE OCEAN MARINE AUTOMOBILE 
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Home is where you 
hang your hat 


Brokers have a “home” waiting for 
them at Jaffe Agency. It’s a place 
where you can hang your hat on a 
comfortable peg and talk over knotty 
insurance problems. Friendly associa- 
tions such as these have cemented the 
foundations on which Jaffe stands. 


We won't come running out to you 
with pipe and slippers — but we'll be 
glad to put our heads together. Almost 
50 years of experience, plus a little 
originality and foresight, should help 
to come up with an answer. 


Drop in — the house is yours! 


FIRE e INLAND & 
OCEAN MARINE ¢ AUTO 
PHYSICAL DAMAGE e 
BURGLARY ¢ BONDS e 
GLASS ¢ DISABILITY 


JATEE AGENCY TAC. 


INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 
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45 John Stréet, New York 38, N Y. ¢ BArclay 100 

























THEURER AGENCY INC. 
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Be Surer with Oheurer 


Discuss Your Problems with our Competent Staff 
116 John Street, New York e BEekman 3-4596-7-8 
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Samuel A. Mehorter John D. Hickey 
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Alfred T. Young 
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15 Gold Street, New York 38 
Whitehall 3-0616 


Metropolitan and Country Wide Facilities for 
Writing Fire, Inland and Ocean Marine, 
Life and Automobile Insurance 


In the Heart of the Insurance District 

























a R. B. McFALLs & SON, INC. 


Insurance Underwriters of Fire, Inland Marine and Allied Lines 
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Munz States Agents Have Weapons 
To Conquer Cut-Rate Competition 


The best to meet cut-rate com- 
petition is to discourage it through pro- 
viding high quality agency service, H. 
Earl Munz, CPCU, Paterson, N. J., de- 
clared when addressing the NAIA con- 
vention at Los Angeles, Tuesday morn- 
ing. He stressed the point he is con- 
vinced his services and knowledge of 
insurance are worth the difference in 
price between the policies of his compa- 
nies and those of competitors. Mr. 
Munz is a successful agent who has over 
the years proved to his assureds that 
the quality of his product, and his serv- 
ices, are more valuable than the product 
and services of those offering coverage 
at less cost. 

Declaring that there is now in prog- 
ress a war for the continued independ- 
ence of the local agent, Mr. Munz listed 
the resources of the agents, the strength 
of the enemy and then the plan of cam- 
paign to overcome competitive losses. 
On the matter of resources he said: 


way 


Resources of Agents 


“We have capital stock insurance com- 
panies with whom we have worked for 
many years and, as a result of our re- 
liance upon one another, we have to- 
gether developed a system of furnishing 
and distributing insurance which has not 
only contributed mightily to the eco- 
nomic growth of the nation and the sys- 
tem of free enterprise, but has been ac- 
cepted by the insurance buying public 
which has bought more capital 
insurance than any other kind. 

“We have the National Board of Fire 


stock 


H. EARL MUNZ 

Underwriters, the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association, the Underwriters Labo- 
ratories, the Factory Insurance Associa- 
tion, the national advertising of scores 
of those companies who have always 
been loyal to us. We have our own 
National Association, with its dedicated 
officers and staff, strong healthy state 
associations and local boards. Finally, 


we have thousands of hard working, in- 
telligent, independent contractors who 
proudly wear the label of local agent. 

“We have something else which none 
of our competitors have—a special kind 
of ammunition. I refer to the fact that 
only a local agent can offer complete 
insurance protection against all insur- 
able hazards,’ Mr. Munz stated. 


Price Is Strength of Enemy 


“What is the strength of the enemy? 
His most effective weapon is price. In 
the case of the mutuals the price cut is 
predicated on the economic theory of 
cooperative buying and the denial of the 
right of invested capital to a return on 
its investment. 

“The direct writing mutuals, of course, 
claim additional lower costs by elimina- 
tion of the middle man. Unfortunately, 
there are stock companies in the enemy 
camp. Most of them are specialty com- 
panies claiming to write so-called pre- 
ferred business. 

“We cannot afford to overlook the 
strength of some of these newcomers. 
Names have been chosen which give 
them a certain universality or catholi- 
city. Employes are called local agents. 
Offices are being prominently located. 
Claim settlement centers are being set 
up in many localities. Advertising is 
conducted on a grand scale, utilizing 
local newspapers, national magazines, 
television, radio and various gimmicks. 
Their initial drive is aimed at automo- 
bile and dwelling business. 


Agents Must Be Educated, Energetic 


“How about our plan? This war can- 
not be won in one great battle but must 
be fought and won in a lot of little 
battles in which we'll have to depend 
upon the courage, intelligence and initia- 
tive of each agent. It seems sort of 
ridiculous to say that our warrior must 
be equipped with knowledge of the in- 


WEGHORN 
HAS GOOD 
COMPANIES 


~because, 
as you now know— 


WEGHORN IS 
GOOD TO 
BROKERS 





surance business and with a willingness 
to work. However, I have observed that 
many of the gripes about competition 
come from those equipped with a pav- 
city of those virtues. There is simply no 
excuse for ignorance today. 

“When the new dwelling forms, pro- 
viding broader coverage and combining 
multiple perils in package policies, were 
first discussed, I didn’t like it. I re. 
sented having to learn something ney. 
As they gained momentum, however, | 
was forced to study them and, when 
they became imminent in New Jersey, 
I wrote a letter to all my customers 
putting myself on record as a sort of 
defensive measure. 

“When they finally arrived, I decided 
to take the current renewals, check the 
customers accounts, and see whether or 
not it would be worthwhile to suggest 
one of these new package policies. | 
was amazed. Almost every account that 
I looked at was without one or more of 
the required coverages. Usually it was 
either burglary and theft or comprehen- 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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Throughout its 60 years the United States Casua'ty has shown a keen and sympathetic interest in 
the welfare of its agents. We have encouraged them to join and become active in their State 
Associations and the NAIA. Such activity, we believe, makes for better agents and better citi- 
zens. On this 59th anniversary of NAIA we extend heartiest congratulations and hope that the 
National Association will gain in strength and prestige in the coming year. 
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being investigated, and we are hopeful 


S Li A 9 that we may be able to assist in im- 
Rural and mall ines gents proving the situation complained of. 
The fourth request was not specific 
enough and we have requested more 

C ° E di lt S ° information. 
ommiuttee xpan ing S ervice “We recommend: First, that there be 
a continuance of the program of collect- 
The NAIA rural and small lines agents’ cessfully by a rural and small lines com- ing successful ideas of the rural and 
A rted to the convention Muttee in some other association, to give small lines committees of the several 
committee repo advice of a very helpful nature in one associations. Second, the continuance of 
instance. Two problems are currently contact with all these committees to 






that 21 state associations have similar 
committees and many other state groups 





foster the better flow of communica- 
tions from the rural and small lines 
agent through his rural and small lines 
committee to our NAIA committee. 

“Then if help is needed by him or 
his committee or if they might have 
suggestions for the improvement of our 
service to them, it will seem more nat- 
ural to permit the flow of this informa- 
tion to us unhindered. We cannot answer 
questions or give help unless questions 
are asked or help requested.” 








name temporary rural agents’ commit- 
ees when special problems arise. Chair- 
man Kenneth A. Young, Blue Earth, 
Minn, said that in the attempt of the 
national committee to increase its serv- 
ice to the states contact was made with 
the chairmen in the 21 states where ac- 








ee 








willingness ‘ : 

a ive committees exist. ; ; 
coe We did this with three objects in 
vith a pau- mind,” he grreomag a te 
> Simply no “First, to inform every cl = f 

4 rural and peggy or oe, = 
| ittee that our commi ; 
‘coaiiaay ea of its existence. and wanted - 
icies, were help him and his committee if we could. 

it, De Second, to solicit from each chairman 
thing new a report of the activities of his = 
owever, | mittee so as to help us build a agen 
ind, when storehouse of successful ideas + oe 
Ww Jersey, swers for the NAIA to use 4 ~ 
customers benefit of other association ~— = 
a sort of small lines committees that might ce 
help or ideas, in. their problems or pe 
T decided “Third, to solicit from him any prob- 
check the lem that might exist in his — 
hether or territory so that we might try to > 
O suggest him solve it. The response to this appea 
olicies, | has not yet been completed, nor ee 
ount that expect or hope that it will ever be. Vew 
" more of problems will arise and new yr oe 
ly it was will be found throughout the future 
mprehen- years, ; 
t) Requests for Assistance 
“During this year we have had four 


specific requests for help. We have been 
able, by knowing the answers used suc- 





NAIA MEMBERSHIP 32,113 


Gain of 448 Reported for the Year; 
a 47 New Local Boards Bring Total 
To 1,055 Report States : 
Membership in the National Associa- 
tion as of September 1 was 32,113 agen- 
cies, a gain of 448 for the year, Chair- 


of the local board and membership com- 
mittee reported to the convention this 
week. Advances in some areas has been 
steady and the report cited particularly 


membership now in excess of 2,000 agen- 
tions also have more than 2,000 members 
Stressing the importance of local 


report cited likewise the “vital role that 
local board activities assume in the ad- 
vancement of the American Agency 
System—our way of doing business. We 
have continually urged the importance 
of recognizing that the local unit is the 
strongest link in the chain of good 
sublic relations for both the insurance 
business and the entire insurance in- 
dustry. Because of this, we are highly 
encouraged to be able to announce that 
We now have a total of 1,055 local beards, 
or an increase of 47 for the year. 

“This was made possible and accom- 
lished through the tireless and contin- 
ued efforts of our state officers and state 
membership committee chairmen and we 
owe them a hearty thanks for a job 
well done. This increase is probably 
the most significant development of the 
year, 

. Worthy of honorable mention is the 
fact that the roots of the American 
Agency System have been planted in 
lew territory as of January, when the 
NAIA received an application for mem- 
bership trom a local agent in the Virgin 


lands. The new member was welcomed 
aboard.” 











man Sidney A. Singleton, Orlando, Fla., No one knows better than we do that “know-how” comes from doing 
things . . . from learning a little more from each job done . . . from being 
ie Cee: York State: Maneubinien atk willing to look into new opportunities for additional service. 

cies. The California and Texas Associa- In the same forward-looking spirit that has always been characteristic 
each, of Chubb & Son Companies, we are carrying on the tradition of 

board organization and development the service and enterprise that has been responsible for our continued 


growth and our ability to serve the Leaders of American Industry. 
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All Purpose Simplified BI Form 
And Work Sheet Is Recommended 


Suggested to Inter Regional Insurance Conference as Means 
for Increasing Sales of Business Interruption; 


Property Committee 


Further improvement in business in- 
terruption insurance forms is advocated 
by the property insurance committee of 
the NAIA. Chairman H. Earl Munz, 
CPCU, Paterson, N. J., in the report to 
the convention said his committee 
strongly recommended to the Inter Re- 
gional Insurance Conference of the 
companies creation of an_all purpose 
simplified BI form and work sheet. This 
matter is now under study by a com- 
mittee of Inter Regional. 

Other matters discussed by Mr. Munz 
in his report include an industry pro- 
gram for crop insurance, term rules, 
fire coverage on dwellings, coverage tor 
atomic energy exposure,’ commercial 
block policies, multiple peril dwelling 
forms and furnishing insurance informa- 
tion to other industries through articles 
in trade publications. 

Vice chairman of the property insur- 
ance committee is John L. Ebaugh, Jr., 
Birmingham, Ala. The committee report 
follows practically in full: 

Again this year your committee met 
with the executive committee of Inter 
Regional Insurance Conference. This 
meeting was held in New York City in 
July, at which time a subcommittee of 
our committee appeared. Our committee 
feels that this conference should be 
continued as an annual function to pro- 
vide a forum and a focal point to dis- 
cuss matters of mutual interest. 


Business Interruption Insurance 


Many of the average agents have 
found it difficult business inter- 
ruption insurance. One of the primary 
reasons for this situation is the com- 
plex forms, technical work sheets and 
the necessity to analyze balance sheets. 
As you well know the companies created 
the so-called “earnings” form to provide 
a more easily understood contract for 
the small businessman. The insured 
would be compensated for loss of busi- 
ness income without furnishing or keep- 
ing such records as were previously 
necessary. Unfortunately this “earnings” 
form has not been satisfactory. 


to sell 


During the meeting with Inter Re- 
gional Insurance Conterence our com- 
mittee strongly recommended that an 


all purpose simplified business interrup- 
tion form and work sheet be created. 
The committee is presently studying the 
feasibility of having either a single form 
for both manufacturing and non-manu- 
facturing ri one form for each 
risk. The aim of this study is to provide 
forms and work sheets that are more 
readily understood and will result in 
realistic settlement of losses. It is not 
the intention of the committee to create 
additional forms but to simplify those 
forms in existence. 

The property committee has been ad- 
vised that the subject will be studied 
by the time element committee of Inter 
Regional and a report will be furnished 
at the next meeting with NAIA repre- 
sentatives. 


risks or 


Industry Program for Crop Insurance 


At the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Insurance Association a_ report 
recommending an industry program of 
crop insurance was accepted by its mem 
bership. This program provides for cov- 
erage on a named-peril basis with in- 
divisible premium and an amount of 
insurance applicable to perils (other 
than those covered by the standard crop 
hail policy) limited to 35% of that cover 


Reports on Progress 


age. Such a program necessarily depends 
on the independent action of the com- 
pany organizations members. 

Your committee is attempting to keep 
NAIA membership informed and_ has 
circulated to all state associations the 
bulletin provided by the American Insur- 
ance Association. As the forms and poli- 
cies become available further informa- 
tion will be forwarded to all NAIA 
members. 


Term Rules 


Last year our committee asked that 
reporting forms be made eligible for the 
same term treatment as other insurance 
covering contents. The natural tendency 
of the agent was to reduce limits on 
reporting forms and provide most of the 
coverage on a specific basis because of 


the difference in term treatment. 

The extension of the term privileges 
to reporting forms using a 2.7 factor 
has not and will not solve this problem. 
The agent must of necessity continue to 
write much of the coverage on a specific 
basis because of the difference in term 
factors used. Our committee has recom- 
mended the use of the same term factor 
for reporting business eligible for term 
treatment. 


Fire Coverage on Dweliings 


Luring the meeting with Inter Re- 
zional our committee recommended that 
the 10% off premises coverage be 
amended to provide coverage whether 
the property had been at the original 
location or not. Such coverage to be in 
addition to the amount of insurance on 
the dwelling. We can report that our 
recommendation was given favorable 
consideration and Inter Regional has 
recommended countrywide use of such 
an amendment to the dwelling fire policy. 

Since many new homes are being con- 
structed with improved wood shingles, 
our committee feels that the fire rates 
should be the same for both approved 
and wood shingle roofs. Inter Regional 
has informed the committee that its 
member companies are compiling statis- 
tics to gain experience on the different 
types of roof and a report will be given 
at the next meeting with the NAIA 








The entire Craftsman way of doing business is 
wrapped up in two words . . . Simplicity and Integrity. 


Simplicity in our plan, so that you and your men 
can understand and explain Craftsman coverage, in just 


one half hour of review. 


Simplicity in our policies, written to appeal to the 
millions, rather than the select few, so that you can 
write, and keep, more members. 


Simplicity in payment of benefits, to build the 
priceless good will that makes your work a pleasure. 


And Integrity — the determination to deal fairly 
and courteously with our representatives and _policy- 
holders, so that we can all be proud of the service we 


perform in our communities. 


A very few areas are still available for either 


agents or general agents. 


CRAFTSMAN INSURANCE COMPANY 


SINCE 1907 « ACCIDENT » HEALTH * MEDICAL 
SURGICAL * HOSPITAL INSURANCE 
137 Newbury Street, Boston, Massachusetts 








property insurance committee. 


Agents are faced with the NEcessity 


of issuing a “removal clause” when 
household contents are moved to a ney 
location. Our committee has recom- 


mended that action be taken to eliminat 
the necessity of using such a Cheese 
when household contents are moved a 
a new location within the same state 
Inter Regional has informed us that thi 
subject will be studied and a recom. 
mendation would be forthcoming, 

It has been brought to the attention 
of the committee that damage caused 
by aircraft breaking through the sound 
barrier has not been interpreted as being 
covered under the explosion peril of the 
extended coverage endorsement. This 
damage has been interpreted as damage 
caused by concussion. 

Our committee has recommended that 
Inter Regional study the feasibility of 
providing coverage for damage caused 
by concussion, as an additional peril, 


Inland Marine 


This committee has not met formally 
with any organization to discuss marine 
matters. We wish to express our appre- 
ciation, however, to Harold L. Wayne 
general manager of the Inland Marine 
Insurance Bureau, for his constant sym. 
pathetic approach to agency problems. 
We have presented a proposal to amend 
the personal property floater to provide 
coverage for $1,000 unscheduled prop- 
erty as is now provided under the fire 
contract. 

The committee will continue to work 
with the Bureau on this matter as well 
as other marine matters. 


Coverage for Atomic Energy Exposure 


Our committee has been informed that 
this subject is under study and proper 
coverage would soon be available. Some 
companies are already providing casu- 
alty coverage on private atomic projects, 
The committee feels it is too early to 
make any recommendations and further 
study is necessary by both company or- 
ganizations and the property insurance 
committee. 


Commercial Block Policies 


The countrywide use of the so-called 
“commercial block policy” as introduced 
on the Pacific Coast may lead to a situ- 
ation as confusing as that which existed 
when the dwelling “package” forms and 
policies were first introduced. Our com- 
mittee intends to keep a watchful eye on 
the situation and has recommended to 
Inter Regional that as much control 
over forms and rates as is possible 
should be exercised. 


Multiple Peril Dwelling Policies 


Our committee wishes it could report 
that the situation in the dwelling “pack- 
age” field has become somewhat solidi- 
fied. The agents, generally speaking, 
have always regretted the fact that their 
companies were divided in the develop- 
ment of this most desirable type ot 
protection. One group leans towards 
specific perils and divisible premiums 
while the other provides an all risk 
coverage with indivisible premiums. 

The agents should be pleased that both 
Interbureau’s Comprehensive Dwelling 
policy and MPIRO Home Owners torms 
are now available to all members. The 
agents now are in a position to select 
the form or policy that would best sutt 
their client’s needs and the premium 
volume for each form would be an indi- 
cation of the most popular one. 

With the present forms available our 
committee feels that further contusion 
by the introduction of other forms 
would be harmful to the agency system. 
It is our recommendation that the com- 
panies improve the forms now available 
in order to provide the agent with a 
better product without the necessity 0! 
introducing new policies or forms. 


Insurance Needs of Industries 


In cooperation with the casualty com 
mittee several articles on the insurance 
(Continued on Page 33) 
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Educational Award Program For 
Local Boards Highly Commended 


The decision to establish an educa- 
onal award program is perhaps the 
most significant event during the past 
year Chairman Ernest F. Young, Char- 
ite, N. C., of the NAIA educational 
ommittee declares in the committee’s 
report to the Los Angeles convention. 
The committee feels that the efforts of 
siose local boards which use National 
\ssociatic n material should be rewarded 
nd an additional incentive should be 
provided for local boards who contem- 
plate using the standard course material. 
This — award program will run 
jrom June 1, 1955 to September 1, 1956 
and will be confined to the activities of 
ical board membership using the stand- 
ard course. Three awards, $500 first, 
330 second and $200 third, will be pro- 
vided for local awards which have been 
certified to the educational committee 
hy the state association having jurisdic- 
tion, the committee report states. 
Associations of insurance women may 
enter this award program as the local 
hoard representative when such substi- 
tution is approved by the local board 
state association in question, 


Mr. Young says. Should there be no 


local board the local’ association of in- 
surance women shall be eligible to com- 
pete provided approval is given by the 
state association. 


A system of point credits has been 
devised to give every local association 
an equal opportunity to win and awards 
will be announced at the annual con- 
vention in 1956. The educational com- 
mittee thas always felt that the discussion 
group method provides an_ effective, 
practical means of furthering insurance 
education and based the program on this 
tvne of activity. 

There were 2,068 enrollments in the 
introductory courses while the standard 
course for multiple line local agents had 
4,141 enrollments. The agency manage- 
ment course attracted 903 students. 


Campus Courses 


“The continued development of short 
course programs at college and univer- 
sity campuses has again proved the value 
of this type of program,” the report says. 
“Schools were held in California, Colo- 
rado, Connecticut, Georgia, Massachu- 
setts, Montana, New ‘Mexico, New York, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Penn- 
sylvania, Wisconsin, Virginia and Wyo- 
ming. 

“In addition, schools tentatively sched- 
uled early in the coming fiscal year are 
Oklahoma, Minnesota and Iowa. The 
educational committee offers its com- 
plete facilities and assistance in order 
that these activities will continue. A 
short course campus school has proved 
a worthwhile state association activity. 


New Courses 


“Because of the many requests re- 
ceived by the educational committee a 
new textbook on farm coverages has 


33 Lewis Street - 





will be 


been written.. This new text 
added to our standard course as an 
optional eight-hour course. The text is 
specifically prepared to assist the prac- 
ticing agent to properly interpret the 
insurance needs and requirements of the 
modern successful farmer. Both property 
and casualty coverages are thoroughly 
discussed in the text. The committee 
feels that this text will be the answer 
to those who have requested such a 
course. 

“The committee is also continuing its 
research on the feasibility of having a 
textbook on salesmanship. This subject 
was presented at the North Carolina 
short course school in 
year and as a result of this experiment 
the committee ‘hopes to have a book 
available in the near future. 

“The New York State Insurance De- 
partment has given approval to the use 
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of our courses to prepare prospective 
agents under the new Agents Qualifica- 
tion laws in the State of New York. 


With the cooperation of the educational 
committee of the New York State Asso- 
ciation, our standard course will be 
supplemented to comply with the pecu- 
liarities of the New York State Law. 
This is another illustration of the flexi 
bility of our courses 

“During the past “year there were 26 
states actively taking part in the educa 
tional program. Various state and local 
associations sponsored 53 discussion 
groups. The total introductory gradu- 
ates as of this date is 3,229. There have 
been 1,067 graduates in the standard 
course and 253 graduates in the agency 
management series. A_ total of 4,848 
students have been awarded diplomas in 
our courses since the establishment of 
our educational program.” 
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GOOD-WILL 


A Priceless Asset 


The growth in sales of small 
aircraft for use as business 
transportation has opened up 
an expanded and lucrative 
market for aviation insurance 


“U.S. GROUP" INSURANCE. 


In the over twenty-five years 
they have continuously served 
aviation and industry, United 
States Aviation Underwriters 
Inc., aviation Managers for the 
“U.S. Group” of over 50 lead- 
ing stock insurance companies, 
has earned an enviable repu- 
tation for the prompt and equi- 
table servicing of all claims 
and losses—a policy which is 
rigidly maintained. 


It is this kind of service 
which has established such a 
firm and friendly relationship 
between U.S. Aviation Under- 
writers and its many agents— 
an infectious good-will which 
finds its way to the client- 
agency level with such ad- 
vantageous results. This is 
evidenced by many grateful 
letters in our files. 


A "U.S. Group” policy, se- 
cured by the over $5 billion 
combined assets of its mem- 
ber companies is assurance of 
stability. 


Whenever any of your clien- 
tele have need for aviation 
coverage, offer them the many 
dependable benefits of “U.S. 
Group” insurance—the insur- 
ance that is serviced to build 
good-will. 
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Need For Appraisals In Attaining 


Correct Insurance Values Stressed 


The importance of an appraisal in 
arriving at property valuations was 
stressed by J. W. Marshall of Marshall 
& Stevens Co. of Los Angeles, valuation 
engineers, when he spoke before the 
agency management workshop session 
on October 5. He stated that costs of 
building and equipment have more than 
doubled in the last decade and the aver- 
age agent is losing business if he is not 
writing twice as much fire insurance 
now as in 1945. 

Using the year 1926 as being 100—the 
national average for all types of build- 
ing costs for the year 1944 was 126.6, 
said Mr. Marshall. The national average 
in January, 1955, was 251.5 and it has 
gone up some since then. Divide the 
1944 index of 126.6 into the 1955 index 
of 251.5 and the result is 1.99. That 
would indicate that on the average it 
would cost 99% more to build the same 
building in 1955 as was built in 1944. A 
$10,000 building of 1944 would have to be 
replaced at a cost of $19,900 now in 1955, 
he stressed. 


Benefits of Appraisal 


Citing benefits to be derived from an 
appraisal Mr. Marshall listed the follow- 
ing: 

The assured has a complete itemized 
list of all his insurable property, a re- 
placement cost and insurable value of 
each individual item and a basis for 
keeping the insurable value appraised 
up-to-date. The assured also has a com- 
plete statement of values prepared by a 
disinterested party engaged exclusively 
in the business of compiling cost data 
and preparing appraisals. 

“What kind of insurance can be writ- 
ten after an appraisal has been made?” 
Mr. Marshall asked. “The main purpose 
of the appraisal is to produce a proper 
insurable value of the assured’s insurable 
assets. With the proper insurable value 
the agent then can secure the insurance 
policies with an average clause included 
without the fear of the assured becoming 
a co-insuror paying excess premiums for 
insurance he cannot collect. 

“The appraisal shows the replacement 
insurable values which enable the agent 
to point out to the assured the advan- 
tage of insuring the buildings on re- 
placement cost. In other words, insuring 
the depreciation. 


Many Kinds of Appraisals 


“Owners are not always aware that 
there are many kinds of appraisals. 
Properties are valued for a great num- 
ber of purposes and the wrong use of a 
particular valuation may cause the 
owner a great deal of embarrassment,” 
Mr. Marshall told the agents. 

“An actual example of a property on 
which many different values existed was 
a commercial building. This building had 
a present-day replacement cost of $120,- 
000, which was considered to have a loss 
in value due to depreciation and exclu- 
sions of $40,000, leaving an insurable 
value of $80,000, which was the amount 
of the policy. The building was under a 
long-term lease made in the mid-1930’s 
at what would be a very low rent today. 
As a consequence the owner had no 
hope of changing the income from the 
property for some time to come. Based 
on this income the building and land 
together were worth about $25,000. He 
offered the property on the market for 
$40,000. The market was currently ac- 
tive. However, the building did not sell, 
indicating that the market value would 
be below the $40,000. The value on the 
owner’s books was $15,000. 

“A fire occurred which resulted in to- 
tal demolition of the building. With the 
destruction of the building the leases 
were broken and there was no longer a 
specific income to the property, leaving 





this amount to be predicted. Insurance 
was collected in the sum of the full 
$80,000 on the building itself. The land 
was sold for $60,000. Thus the owner 
was able to collect $140,000 on a building 
offered on the market just prior to the 
fire for $40,000. 

“Without entering into the underwrit- 
ing problem it seems pretty obvious 
that there were many correct values on 
this property, but that use of any one 
of these values for the wrong purpose 
wceuld lead to trouble. 


Book Value 


“Book valuation is a correct account- 
ing of what has been spent in relation- 
ship to the particular property,” con- 
tinued Mr. Marshall. “However, this ac- 
counting does not necessarily indicate 
the value of the property. It is, as a 
matter of fact, unusual to find the two 
closely related on a property several 
years old. The reasons for this are that 
first of all in entering the amounts of 
money many items may be _ included 
which are not purely part of the build- 
ing or equipment for insurance purposes. 
Inversely, items in other categories may 
be expensed off which might lead to too 
low insurance. 


Market Value 


“Market value of a building is defi- 
nitely related to location and the land 
upon which it sits. These are not sep- 
arable items. Valuations made for mar- 
ket purposes are related to sales prices 
and cannot be considered as necessarily 
valid for fire insurance underwriting,” 
Mr. Marshall pointed out 

“Values are set up for income tax un- 
der specific rules which are understood 
by the accountant and the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, but in following these 
rules values may be used which would 
be far from identical with insurable 
values. 

“Some other purposes for which ap- 
praisals are prepared are: Refinancing, 
merger, income taxes, fair market value 
for sale or purchase, fair rental value, 
ad valorem taxes, condemnation, liquida- 
tion, value of corporate stock, incorpora- 
tion, patents, good-will and other in- 
tangibles, fire losses, catastrophe dam- 
age and economic soundness of future 
investments. 


Insurable Value 


“The problem is first of all to get cor- 
rect insurable value. This insurable 
value can not be predicated upon values 
established for other purposes unless a 
detailed investigation is made of these 
other valuations as to how they were 
arrived at. 

“A fire insurance appraisal must be 
predicated on a knowledge of the un- 
derwriting considerations of exclusions 
and depreciation. The very first thing 
the appraiser needs to know is, what is 
excluded by the terms of the policy. It is 
then possible for him to value it. But 
remember first of all that either the 
standard policy or the policy plus its 
endorsements determines what these ex- 
clusions are. The appraiser’s function is 
to value them, not to determine them. 
If an appraiser is not previously in- 
formed as to the exclusions it is normal 
for him to value the entire building and 
then list what he feels would be the 
items normally excluded. When the 
owner gets this appraisal it is simple 
for him to determine the value of the 
items excluded and, if necessary, for him 
to add to or delete them from the total 
values. 


Depreciation 


“Depreciation is something that can be 
properly calculated by a competent, 
rounded, professional appraiser. The 
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PROGRESS IN FIRE SAFETy 


Committee Encourages Active Fire Pre. 
vention Week Programs by All 
States and Local Boards 

The fire safety and civil defense com. 
mittee reported that it has continualy 
encouraged all state associations to pay. 
ticipate actively in fire prevention pro- 
grams. Chairman Simpson Stoner, Gree: 
castle, Ind. said that all local boar; 
have been encouraged to carry on ay 
active program for Fire  Preyentj ‘ 
Week. Particular emphasis was place! 
on the early planning and early Ordering 
of supplies as well as the Visiting of 
local fire chiefs on “Fire Chiefs Day” 
As usual the NATA is assisting the 
National Board in distribution of sup. 
plies. 

“Several state associations have de. 
veloped splendid programs,” the repor; 
states. “The Virginia Association hes 
made a film strip costing over $12) 
for use in the Virginia schools, This 
film is available to other state associ- 
ations. Several other states are carrying 
on major fire prevention programs, Ken. 
tucky has a marvelous plan working 
through the schools. Utah works throug! 
the state firemen’s association and Bo 
Scout organizations. Connecticut has an 
active year around program. Many other 
states are also active. We have many 
local board programs of which we are 


proud. 
“Our services have been offered to 
such agencies as the National Fire 


Waste Council, the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, the National Fire 
Protection Association, the National As- 
sociation of Fire Chiefs and the Federal 
Civil Defense Commission. 

“Plans are under way for the distri- 
bution of a brochure to encourage local 
insurance agents and local boards to take 
more active leadership in fire safety 
movements in their community. This 
brochure is being distributed by the 
National Board, working with Jim 
Mathews, staff secretary to our commit- 
tee. It is planned to distribute a copy 
to the presidents, secretaries and fire 
safety chairmen of each local board some 
time during the year. It is also planned 
to continue distribution of this brochure 
to the chairmen and local fire safety 
committees of local boards in years fol- 
lowing.” 





calculation of this depreciation must be 
based on knowledge of what considera- 
tions should be included. For instance, 
for market purposes obsolescence 1s 
something that can be specifically cal- 
culated and on which thinking proce- 
dures have been well developed. Simi- 
larly, the cost of repairing worn con- 
struction can be calculated. Functional 
obsolescence can be reasonably calcu- 
lated. However, the appraiser is faced 
with the dilemma that fire insurance un- 
derwriting itself is not precise in what 
is or is not included in the term ‘depre- 
ciation.’ The companies do not 1ssue 
any specific definition along this line 
and courts are not in accord. ' 

“In some areas, for instance, It shas 
been ruled that ‘actual cash value’ 1s 
physical replacement cost on the current 
market, less physical depreciation. There 
have been contrary rulings, however, 
which while not as well known, have 
stated that ‘actual cash value’ was @ 
market value of the property. In each 
case co-insurance clause violations were 
at stake. Competent appraisers are pet 
fectly capable of determining deprecia- 
tion. — 
“Some weight should be given as, 
local adjustment procedure. For i- 
stance, in some areas the adjustmen 
procedures seem to_be that 1 the — 
ing is more than five or ten as , 
it has a standard depreciation of 0¢ 
tween 30% and 40%, whereas in other 
areas a building can be considered t 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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The case of the 


In the Philippines, an American foreman took the 
company car on an errand. It was pleasant riding, until 
a lumbering buffalo, on an errand of his own, decided 
to cross the road. The result: a crushed radiator for the 
car — and hurt pride for the buffalo. 

But two weeks later, the foreman discovered that 
buffaloes can hold a grudge! While driving homeward 
on the same route, that very beast came charging for 
his revenge, battering the car, and sending it tumbling 
off the road! 

This double-trouble could have added thousands of 
dollars in property damage and workmen’s compensa- 
tion costs to the company’s debit column. But it didn’t 
— thanks to prompt payment by American International 
Underwriters. 

AIU has been providing on-the-spot handling of 
claims for over 35 years. Policies are written in terms 
which provide broad coverage and still conform to the 
insurance laws and customs of the country concerned. 
Payment is made in the same currency as the premium 
—in U.S. dollars where the law allows. 

Financial stability is assured by the security of lead- 
ing insurance companies in the United States. 


buffalo’s revenge! 





A simple phone call to your regular agent or brokei 
is all that’s needed to place AIU’s specialized experience 
at your service. 


INSURANCE AND REINSURANCE WORLD-WIDE 












American 
International 
Underwriters 
companres 
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Washington 6, D. C.. veveeee312 Barr Building 
Detroit 26, Mich.......... = ...KFree Press Building 
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Agency Tax Problems And Planning 
Are Outlined By Charles W. Tye 


Agency tax problems and planning 
were discussed by Charles W. Tye of 
Joseph Froggatt & Co., accountants and 
spoke before the 
workshop of the 
convention at Los Angeles on 
Mr. Tye, a well known tax 
numerous 
de- 
the 


auditors, when he 


agency management 
NAIA 
Wednesday. 
authority who has addressed 
agents’ meetings, outlined in 


provisions of 


some 
tail the many new 
income tax law passed by Congress in 
1954. 

This Internal Revenue Code, Mr. Tye 
said, deals more extensively with part- 
nerships and the taxability of partner- 
ship income than has any of its pre- 
While this merely 
put into the statute had become 
established through court decisions and 
regulations, there are defi- 
nitely new provisions. Since partnership 
is one of the most popular forms of 
agency organization, important changes 
in the Revenue Code which specifically 
affect the taxation of partnership income 
are of widespread interest, he stressed. 

While certain types of partnerships 
may now elect to be taxed as corpor- 
ations if they consider this to be ad- 
visable, the insurance agency partner- 
ship does not appear to meet the 
requirements for such elective treatment 
under the new code. Their partnership 
income will, therefore, continue to be 
taxable to the partners and a partner- 
ship return will continue to be an infor- 
mation return, he stated. 

The lengthy provisions of the new 
tax law relating to partnerships have a 
definite pattern which may briefly be 
listed, as follows, Mr. Tye continued. 

“1 No gain or loss shall be recognized 
upon the contribution of property to a 
partnership, and the basis of the con- 
tributed property shall carry over to the 
This represents no change 


decessors. much of 


what 


also some 


partnership. 
in the law,” he said. 

“It is quite obvious that the buyer 
and seller have conflicting tax interests 
in this situation. Accordingly, if you are 
selling your agency you should be care- 
ful that the contract of sale avoids allo- 
cation of any part of the purchase price 
to the covenant or you will have to 
report such proceeds as ordinary income 
even though the sale, overall may have 
resulted in a capital loss. On the other 
hand, if you are the purchaser you will 
want the allocation in the contract in 
order to claim a tax deduction pro-rata 
over the life of the covenant on the 
theory that the covenant has been sev- 
ered from goodwill and is amortizable. 
Liquidation of Interest of Deceased 

Partner 


“The 1954 Code removed many of the 
uncertainties formerly present and codi- 
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CHARLES W. TYE 


fied detailed and complicated rules with 
respect to the taxation of partnerships. 
All partnership agreements should be 
reviewed in the light of the new tax 
law if costly consequences are to be 
avoided. 

“Liquidation of a partner’s interest at 
death presents difficult problems. Under 
Section 736 (b) amounts paid to a re- 
tiring or deceased partner for his inter- 
est in the partnership property are 
considered as payments to acquire his 
capital interest in the partnership. In 
the case of a deceased partner, his estate 
receives a new tax basis for the partner- 
ship interest equal to its fair market 
value at date of the decedent’s death or 
at the optional valuation date. (Sec. 
1014) Where there is an arm’s length 
buy-and-sell agreement, the fair market 
value is usually established at the selling 
price of the partnership interest. If this 
were done his estate would have neither 
taxable gain nor deductible loss on the 
liquidation of the partnership interest, 
assuming there were no “unrealized re- 
ceivables” as defined in Section 751. By 


the same token, there would be no tax- 
able gain realized on the sale of the 
deceased partner’s interest to the con- 
tinuing partners or to the outsider. 

“If the payments to the executor of 
a deceased partner are entirely for his 
capital interest in the partnership, in- 
cluding good will as provided in the 
partnership agreement, the continuing 
partners may not take income tax de- 
ductions for such payments, nor do they 
reduce the partnership income taxable 
to them. In the absence of cross life 
insurance policies, all payments that the 
continuing partners make are with dol- 
lars remaining after payment of income 
tax. 

“Under Section 736 (2) of the 1954 
Code, all payments other than those for 
the interest of the retiring or deceased 
partner in the partnership property are 
taxable to the distributee either as a 
distributive share of partnership income 
or aS a guaranteed payment, described 
in Section 707 (c). The tax incidents of 
a distributive share of partnership in- 
come and a guaranteed payment are 
identical. They differ only in that the 
distributive share of partnership income 
is based unon the amount of partnership 
income while the guaranteed payment is 
determined without regard to the income 
of the partnership. Whether it be a 
distributive share of partnership income 
or a guaranteed pavment, the amount 
of the payment is fully taxable to the 
other partner. 

“Since the estate of either partner 
would have comparatively little income 
from sources other than partnership it 
would be sound tax planning to have 
the payments to a deceased partner, 
other than for his interest in the ap- 
praised value of partnership assets re- 
flected in the accounting records, taxable 
to ‘him and a reduction of income of the 
continuing partners. Good will is en item 
of partnership property, for the purpose 
of determining the tax incidents of pav- 
ments to a retiring or deceased partner, 
only if the partnership agreement pro- 
vides for a payment with respect to good 
will. (Sec. 736 (b) (2).) If the partner- 
ship agreement fails to provide for a 
payment to a retiring or deceased part- 
ner for his interest in the good will of 
the partnership, whether the omission 
be planned or unintentional any pay- 
ment other than for his interest in the 
partnership property is ordinary in- 
come to the retired or deceased part- 
ner and correspondingly reduces the 
partnership income taxable to the con- 
tinuing partners. 


Exclusions for Survivors 


“Under the provisions of the new tax 
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code, payments made for an interest in 
partnership property will result in cap. 
ital gain or loss treatment for the recip 
ent and no exclusion from income for 
the surviving partners. However, Sec. 
tion 736 (b) (2) provides further that 
payments in exchange for an interest in 
partnership property shall not include 
amounts paid for ‘good will of the Part- 
nership, except to the extent that the 
partnership agreement provides for a 
payment with respect to good will’ — 
_ “This is an extremely important point 
for insurance agencies ‘because in the 
usual agency the value of tangible Prop- 
erty is a comparatively small Percentage 
of the total value, which depends in q 
large measure on the value of expira- 
tions. Expirations are regarded in the 
tax laws and court decisions as being 
in the category of good will. : 


“So, the greater portion of the 
amounts paid to a retiring partner or 4 
successor in interest of a deceased part- 
ner will now be, in the absence of an 
up-to-date partnership agreement taxed 
to the recipient as ordinary income and 
will be excluded from the income tax 
of the surviving partners. This treat. 
ment will benefit surviving partners but 





HOW TO GET 
THE MOST FROM YOUR 
F'RE INSURANCE 


Available, merely for the asking 
are 7 beautifully descriptive 
booklets explaining how a Public 
Insurance Adjuster can help 
you in the event of a fire loss 
or other catastrophe. No obli- 
gation. 
Ask for them TODAY! 


CHECK THOSE YOU WANT: 


[] A Valuable Member of Your 
Community 


So You Think You're Covered 
How To Fire 
Insurance 

How To Avoid Lost Dollars 
After the Fire 

The Profession of Public In- 
surance Adjusters 


Questions and Answers — 
Facts You Should Know 


8 Reasons You Should Know 
the Public Insurance Adjuster 


SEND LIST TO: 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
PUBLIC INSURANCE ADJUSTERS 


1613 Munsey Building 
Baltimore, Md. 


Insure Your 
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may have serious consequences to the 
neirs of a deceased partner. ee 
““Many partnership agreements in in- 
nce agencies now contain what is 
a buy and sell clause, in which 
ach partner agrees to sell and the other 
sartners agree to buy, at a fixed or 
jeterminable price, the interest of a de- 
tner. In some cases the pay- 
ments are to be made in_ installments 
ver a period of years. In other in- 
vances financing by means of a business 
fo insurance policy is arranged for pay- 
the business interest in a lump 


surance 
known as 


ceased par 


life insu 
ment Of 


sum. 7 i Fy 
“In my opinion, it is the case of a 


jump sum payment which, in the absence 
ia newly drafted partnership agree- 
ment, may cause serious hardship to the 
widow or heirs of a deceased partner. 
This is true because the greater portion 
{ the payment attributable to the value 
{ expirations (good will) will be taxed 
10 the recipient under provisions of the 
new Code as ordinary income at the high 
dinary income tax rates even though 
received it) a lump sum in one taxable 
year. 
Restrictive Covenants 


“It is quite customary for purchase- 
sale agreements to contain a covenant 
that the seller will not compete for a 
syecihed period of time. The tax status 
of such a covenant, both to the seller 
and the buyer, should be clearly under- 
stood. Thus, if under the agreement, no 
part of the purchase price is allocated 
to the non-competitive covenant capital 
vain tax treatment results. Consistent 
with such treatment the purchase price 
is not deductible by the purchaser from 
gross income. 


“However, if this covenant can be 


segregated and purchase price allocated 


to it, then the amount paid for the 
covenant is ordinary income and not 
capital gain to the seller. Frequently, 
f course, the covenant is not severable 
but merely accompanies the transfer of 
good will. In such cases the courts hold 
that the covenant has the function pri- 
marily of assuring to the purchaser the 
beneficial enjoyment of the good will 
which has been acquired and is deemed 
a non-severable contributing element to 
the assets transferred. 

“2. Upon a current distribution by a 
partnership, ordinarily no gain or loss 
will be recognized, and any property 
listributed will retain in the hands of 
the distributee the basis it had in the 
nds of the partnership. The carry-over 
iasis theory is a departure from prior 
‘w, Which provided that distributed 
property would have as its basis in the 
iands of the distributee a ‘properly al- 
scable’ portion of the distributee’s basis 
r his partnership interest. 
_ 9% Generally, distributions in kind in 
liquidation of the interest of a partner 
i partnership property will not result 
im recognized gain or loss, and the dis- 
tributed property will take as its basis 
mn the hands of the distributee an 
amount equal to the adjusted basis of 
the distributee’s partnership interest. 
This corresponds to prior law. 

4, Gain or loss on the transfer of a 
partnership interest shall be considered 
‘sain or loss from the sale or exchange 
- capital asset. This represents a 
ancation of existing law. 
mM. The basis of partnership property 
lav be adjusted to reflect certain gains 
nd losses on distributions of partner- 
“"P property and certain increases and 
“creases in the basis of partnership 
ierests resulting from transfers of 
partnership interests. This optional treat- 
ae 's completely at variance with prior 
law, 

_ © To the extent that the partnership 
reer bee onsists of either unrealized 
Meepn <ilad inventory items which 
: Han substantially in value, 
H homial ro not escape paying tax at 
thereof Pte on his pro-rata share 
v exchaneedless of whether he sells 
retake ges his partnership interest or 
Ves distributions in liquidation of 
rsp interest. This represents 
re trom prior law with respect 


'S partne 
t departy 


to sales and exchanges, but not neces- 
sarily so with respect to distributions in 
liquidation. 


Payments to Heirs 


“One of the provisions of the new code 
which must be considered with great 
care by insurance agency partnerships 
is section 736 relating to payments made 
to a retiring partner or to a deceased 
partner’s estate or heirs. Under the 
former code it was not always clear as 
to which part of such payments was to 
be attributable to the purchase price for 
the capital asset of the retiring or de- 
ceased partner and which part was to 
be regarded as a distribution of partner- 
ship profits. The spreading of payments 
as a percentage of profits over a period 
of years was not always determinative 
of the tax effect. 

“The provisions of the 1954 Code make 
it clear that control of the tax incidents 
of such payments lies in the terms of 
the partnership agreement. The tax in- 
cidents are extremely important because 
if the payments are regarded as the pur- 
chase price of the business interest, the 
retiring partner or the estate or heirs of 
the deceased partner will pay only the 
capital gains tax on the difference be- 
tween the cost basis and the amount 
received for the partnership interest. 
The surviving partners in this situation 
will not be allowed to deduct these pay- 
ments from their income tax even though 
payments are made in installments over 
a period of years. 

“Conversely, if a portion of the pay- 
ments is regarded as a distribution of 
partnership profits, the surviving part- 
ners will be in a better tax position be- 
cause they will be able to exclude from 
their income tax that part of the pay- 
ment to the retiring partner or unin- 
tentional, any payment other than for 
his interest in the partnership property 
is ordinary income to the distributee 


Munz Report 


needs of 
published. 

George Timm, Kenosha, Wis., in col- 
laboration with Joseph Gelcher, San 
Diego, Cal., completed an article on 
“Insurance Needs of Motel Owners” 
that appeared in the August issue of 
Tourist Court Journal, a trade publica- 
tion of motel owners. This article cov- 
ered all the insurance needs and made 
recommendations as to the various types 
of policies required to provide adequate 
and proper protection. 

Another combined project of the prop- 
erty and casualty committees is being 
undertaken for the National Association 
of Radio and Television Broadcasters, 
Inc. Both committees are in the process 
of compiling information on the insur- 
ance requirements of radio and _ televi- 
sion broadcasters. This article will soon 
be published in the association’s trade 
magazine. 

From time to time committees will 
attempt to write other articles for other 
types of risks. Both the casualty and 
property insurance committee feel that 
this information should be made avail- 
able to the NAIA membership. Both of 
these articles will appear in subsequent 
issues of the American Agency Bulletin. 

In the future the property insurance 
committee will formulate a questionnaire 
to be sent to the NAIA membership. 
The purpose of this questionnaire is to 
secure the views of the agents on mat- 
ters that come within the jurisdiction 
of the property insurance committee. 





(the retired or deceased partner) and 
correspondingly reduces the partnership 
income taxable to the continuing part- 
ners,” 
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e/ know the advantages in 
offering policies of a well known 
insurance company. For more than 


245 years the SUN, oldest insurance 


‘company in the world, has been 


favorably known to millions. And 
behind this name is an unequalled 
record of distinguished service and 
proper protection to fit the ever 


changing needs of the times. 
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Metropolitan, Large Lines Agents 


Committee Reports to Convention 


The metropolitan and large lines 
agents committee, of which Victor O. 
Schinnerer of Washington, D. C., is 
chairman, presented a short report to 
the convention this year. Assisting the 
chairman on this committee are the fol- 
lowing agents: E. B. Berkeley, Cleve- 
land; Philip Bronson, Seattle; William 
R. Dunham, St. Louis; Herman J. Haas, 
Atlanta; Clayton G. Hale, Cleveland; 
S. S. Holland, Jersey City, N. J.; Wm. 
H. Menn, Los Angeles; Ben H. Paddock, 
Detroit; Forest S. Pearson, Austin, Tex- 
Edgar O. Stoffels, Chicago; John C. 
Weghorn, New York City: E. Stuart 
Windsor, Baltimore, and Thornley B. 
Wood, Philadelphia. 

The report of the committee follows: 

“The duties of the metropolitan and 
large lines agents committee, for the 
most part, concern matters which do not 
fall within the scope of the NAIA tech- 
For this reason, the 
basis of 


nee 
as, 


nical committees. 
committee must operate on a 
being available when a problem arises. 
During the past year the committee was 
not faced with any new problem which 
‘ Attention, there- 


required their study. 
the 


fore, was directed to disposing of 
old business on the agenda. 


Munz On Selling | 


26) 





(Continued from Page 


missing, but in 
have the fire insur- 
ance on furniture and in others I 
didn’t have the dwelling. Believe me, | 
have been busy ever since trying to get 
caught up with the prospects which have 


sive liability that was 
some cases I didn’t 
the 


developed. 

“T recall only one instance in which I 
failed to complete the sale of one of 
the dwelling packages and even then I 
wrote a comprehensive liability policy 
and increased the amount of fire insur- 
ance. I found that I had a number of 
customers without comprehensive liabil- 
ity insurance, and that I could have sold 
it before if I’d tried. 


Sees More Customers 


“T’ve called on customers I hadn’t 
seen for years. I’ve met and become 
acquainted with a host of new pros- 
pects, all because I was knocked out of 
my lethargy by a new gadget to sell. 
Furthermore, it’s going to be very diffi- 
cult for a direct writer of automobile 
insurance to get into one of these ac- 
counts because these people have re- 
cently seen and talked to their local 
agent, and they are pleased with the 
service he has rendered. 

“We don’t do enough selling. Too 
many of us just insure the house and 
the car and mail the renewals every 
year. We come to life only when the 
loss of one of these ‘staple’ lines is 
threatened. We give our attention to 
the big risks and neglect the gold mine 
of personal accounts. Let’s cooperate 
with that special agent who has been 
trying to tell us about all the policies 
we have at our disposal. Let’s start 
now to sell our customer complete pro- 
tection—not a policy. 

“I make it a point never to call atten- 
tion to a fault in any competitor. I’m 
convinced that my services and my 
knowledge of insurance are worth the 
difference in price and this is what | 
sell. 

“If a customer or a prospect says my 
price is too high, and I can’t convince 
him that the quality of my product, plus 
my services, is worth more, then I can- 
not lower my self esteem by offering 
him a cut rate deal that will meet the 
competitor’s price. Anything sold on a 
price basis alone becomes a target and 
the line will be lost to a lower bidder 
at the next renewal.” 


“At the breakfast meeting of the com- 
mittee in Chicago on October 6, 1954, 
questionnaires regarding the installment 
plan were distributed to the more than 
one hundred agent members in attend- 
ance with the request that they be com- 
pleted and returned to NATJA head- 
quarters. 


Few Replies Received 


“An analysis of the fifteen replies re- 
ceived indicated that the operation of 
the installment plan was being well 
handled in the respective states. It was 
the consensus of the members of our 
committee with whom this subject was 
discussed that, due to the lack of re- 
sponse and the content of the replies 
received, this matter was not of national 
interest at this time. 

“As respects the List of Large Lines 
\gents, it was concluded that the few 
changes in the list did not warrant the 
expense of printing new pages this vear. 
We believe that the List serves a useful 


purpose and recommend that the reprint 
pages ibe made available as soon as 
changes warrant the expense involved. 

“The one duty of the metropolitan and 
large lines agents committee not shared 
with other committees is, ‘to study 
agency costs with particular reference 
to unnecessary operations now required.’ 
It was felt that your committee could 
be of service to the membership of 
NAIA by being alert to unnecessary 
operations now being performed, the 
elimination of which would result in in- 
creased profit for our member agents. 
The members of the committee have 
asked for suggestions along this line and 
it is ‘hoped that some sound recom- 
mendations will be available for study 
in the near future. 

“The lack of specific problems during 
the past year does not, in any way, mean 
that the metropolitan and large lines 
agents do not need a clearing house for 
matters peculiar to their operations. 
Your committee had no wish to create 
unnecessary work on useless projects but 
thev recognize the necessity of having a 
renresentative committee available and 
wi ling to help solve problems when they 
do arise. It goes without saying that we 
recommend a continuation of the metro- 
politan and large lines agents commit- 
tee.” 








The Kansas City works 
as a team... 


...combining vigor 
and know-how... 





..with an ''on the ball'' 
progressive attitude... 
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To build more business... 
keep more business . . . 
represent The Kansas City— 
@ progressive company 

for progressive agents. 


Kansas City Fire and Marine 


Kansas City, Missours 


...to provide outstanding 
service to its agents. 
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Seeking Uniformity in 
Agency Cost Analyses 


DEANE W. MERRILL 


South 
agency 


Deane W. Merrill, CPCU, 
Orange, N. J., chairman of the 
management submitted a 
brief report to the convention stating 
that the principal activity of the com- 
mittee for several months has been an 
attempt to produce some uniformity 
among agency cost analyses published 
by various sources in the last year or 
two. He said: 

“We have taken exception, with one 
source, to the use of the term ‘net profit’ 
in such a way as to inter a profit of up 
to 00% for an agent with a $125,000 
annual premium volume. A close scru- 
tiny has revealed that this figure, as 
specified in the particular analysis does 
not include the proprietor’s salary, and 

. wel 
that in fact the true ‘net profit’ would 
be closer to 10%, a figure much more 
compatible with the NAIA study result, 
which was arrived at after the pro- 
prietor’s salary had been withdrawn. 

“Exception has also been taken to the 
inclusion of ‘other income’ for the pur- 
pose of determining the net profit trom 
pure insurance agency operations. This 
tends to give a distorted result, since 1t 
includes non-universal items such as 
contingent commissions or life insurance 
commissions, and for that reason the 
NAIA study kept such income separate, 
away from the operations figure. | 

“The agency management committee 
is the smallest, in number, of any - 
the standing committees, other than the 
finance committee. Unless some a, 
trated project, such as a new cost analy- 
sis, is in view, we feel that a “— 
effective operation would be obtained y 
the addition of two more members, to a 
total of six, including the chairman. me 

Associated with Mr. Merrill hel 
committee are Doug Henson, Port rm 

Harris H. Holland, Columbus, 
and Edward G. Robinson, Lan- 
caster, N. H. 


committee, 
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HONOR CHARLES MASON 


oss Adjuster Cited by Fed. of 
Jewish Philanthropies for 
Public Service 

Charles Mason, fire loss adjuster, will 
he honored at the annual dinner of the 
Brooklyn Insurance Division of the Fed- 
eration of Jewish Philanthropies. The 
event will be held at the Biltmore ban- 
quet halls, Brooklyn, Thursday, October 
sb 


Fire L 


"The dinner, an annual event in the 
insurance field, will launch the Brooklyn 
Insurance Division’s effort on behalf of 
Federation's campaign to strengthen its 
network of 116 hospitals and social 
service agencies. “This year as a result 
of recurrent deficits, of being unable to 
fll the gap between income and human 
needs, thousands will have to remain 
on waiting lists, unless we provide our 
institutions with sufficient funds to go 
forward,” Louis L. Lehman, division 
campaign chairman, announced. — 

Mr. Lehman will be assisted in mo- 
bilizing the insurance industry for Fed- 
eration by Campaign Co-chairmen AI- 
fred I. Jaffe and Joseph Goldstein; hon- 
orary chairmen are Sylvester P. Eise- 
mann, Bernard Jaffe, Arthur Rosen- 
crans, Charles S. Rosenzweig, Harry 
Strongin and Edwin D. Weinstock. Vice 
chairmen of the drive are Lee W. Coffey 
and Leslie Rosencrans. 

Mr. Mason will be the recipient of an 
unusual twofold tribute. He is to be 
cited for his devotion to the public wel- 
fare and the many years of unselfish 
service that he has given Federation and 
numerous other philanthropic causes. He 
will also receive an expression of appre- 
ciation from the industry for his in- 
tegrity and humane approach in_ his 
business relationship with all matters 
that come before him. 





N, J. Rating Body Elects 


Governing Comm. Members 


Four companies were elected to mem- 
bership on the Governing Committee of 
the Fire Insurance Rating Organization 
of New Jersey at annual meeting held 
in New York. The companies, elected 
for a three-year term expiring June 30, 
1958, are: Aetna Insurance Co., Camden 
Fire Insurance Association, Great Amer- 
ican, and Maryland Casualty. They suc- 


ceed the following companies, whose 
term expired this year: American 
Equitable Assurance of New York, 


American Insurance Co., Fire Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia and Fireman’s Fund 
Co. 





Syracuse Women Studying 


H. S. Insurance Education 
Syracuse, N. Y., Insurance Women’s 
Association, largest group in the Fed- 
eration of New York Insurance Wom- 
en’s Clubs, has begun a study of the 
Federation’s program of insurance in- 
struction planned for high school classes. 
Virginia. B. Davies, newly elected 
president of the club, as well as other 
members of the Federation have long 
elt the need for such instruction on 
the high school level. Mrs. Davies, a 
graduate of St. John’s Catholic Academy 
and Syracuse Secretarial School, is with 
\.T. Armstrong Co. of Syracuse, as a 
ire and marine underwriter. She is a 
ire and marine agent in her own right, 
Having passed the agency examination 
in August, ; 


NORTH BRITISH MOVES AGENCY 
_ North sritish Group announces that 
Its St. Louis State Agency office, for- 
merly at 425 Pierce Building, has moved 
4 Room 405 Landreth Building, 320 No. 
yourth Street, St. Louis 2, Missouri. 
1, \lfred Young, field representative for 
te Central Surety and Insurance Cor- 
Here (now a member-company in the 
North British Group) will supervise that 
‘e pending replacement of State 


Ay oy 2. 5 . . 4 
ae Benjamin Harrison, recently re- 
gned, 7 









NEW BROAD FORM ISSUED 


Southern F. & C. Policy Combines 
Homeowners “B” and “C” Plus 
Automobile Coverage 

At agents’ sales and educational meet- 
ings throughout Tennessee, Fenton A. 
S. Gentry, president, Southern Fire & 
Casualty, has introduced a one policy 
concept, the property owner’s compre- 
hensive policy. This is now approved by 
the Tennessee and Georgia Insurance 
Departments. 

A combination of the Homeowner’s 


BUETOW IN INDIANA FIELD 

The National of Hartford Group has 
transferred Special Agent Howard E. 
Buetow from the western Michigan field 
to the Indiana field, succeeding James F. 
Decker, who has resigned. He will have 


“B” and “C” form with automobile lia- 
bility and physical damage included, the 
property owner’s comprehensive policy 
provides broad coverage for the home- 
owner within one policy. 

The insured enjoys the average home- 
owner’s savings of 20 to 25% over sepa- 
rate policy purchase along with an addi- 
tional savings of 15% on the automobile 
portion through the combined package. 

PCP policy presents a departure from 
the standard insurance contract. Pre- who likes to read and understand his 
sented in a booklet, graphically illus- policy. The declaration sheet is stapled 
trated, it is prepared for the policyholder to the inside page. 








headquarters at Indianapolis. 
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America fare, 


LAY ZT] 79 GROUP « 





Another of America Fore’s attention- 
getting national advertisements. It 
is one of a public relations series 
designed to inform the public how 
to make sure that they are properly 
insured — and how important are 
the services of the insurance agent 
and broker. 


APPEARING IN: 


LIFE 
TIME 
FORTUNE 
NEWSWEEK 
LP Nile) Paci stele Nile 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
FARM JOURNAL 


* The Continental Insurance Company 


%* Niagara Fire insy 
If 
‘ance Co Msurance Company 
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FIRE LAWS GROUP MEETS 





N. Y. Committee Considers Benefits 
Paid to Volunteer Fireman; Aim to 
Combine Two Systems Into One 

Senator S. Wentworth Horton, Suf- 
folk County, N. Y., chairman of the 
Joint Legislative Committee on Fire 
Laws, announced that the committee met 
at Albany recently to consider a report 
of a subcommittee drafting legislation 
concerning financial benefits paid when 
volunteer firemen are killed or injured 
in line of duty. There are now two 
separate benefit systems under different 
laws. The object is to combine these 
systems into a single system which will 
be more workable and better understood 
by volunteer firemen and local officials. 
There are 1,600 fire companies in this 
state manned by 110,000 volunteer fire- 
men. 

Senator Horton also said that Assem- 
blyman Charles <A. Cusick, Cayuga 
County, had been appointed to head a 
subcommittee to study the need for 
amending the executive law in relation 
to the State Fire Advisory Board. This 
board, appointed by the Governor, serves 
without compensation, and advises the 
State Division of Safety in the formula- 
tion of the policies and programs of its 
Bureau of Fire Mobilization and Con- 
trol. The study was requested by the 
Association of Fire Districts. Senator 
Horton said there is considerable feel- 
ing that the law should be amended so 
that persons on the board who are ex- 
perienced in these matters should not 
all be subject to peremptory removal 
when a new governor is elected. 


U. S. Estimated Fire Losses 
Show Decrease for August 


Estimated fire losses in the United 
States during August amounted to $71,- 
103,000, the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters has reported. 

According to Lewis <A. Vincent, 
NBFU’s general manager, this $71,103,000 
loss represents a decrease of 9.0% from 
losses of $78,163,000 reported for August, 
1954, and an increase of 15.4% over losses 
of $61,614,000 for last July (1955.) 

Losses for the first eight months of 
1955 now total $602,474,000 a decrease of 
0.2% from the first eight months of 
1954, when they amounted to $603,685,000. 

These estimated losses include an al- 
lowance for uninsured and unreported 
1 


losses. 


Kentucky Fire Protection 


° > 
For State Institutions 

Kentucky is planning to spend about 
$467,161 for fire protection and safety 
projects at various state institutions. 
The funds necessary for improvements 
are to come from an excess in the State’s 
Fire & Tornado Fund, which the 1954 
legislature ruled could be spent on such 
improvements, over and above two mil- 
lion dollars in the fund. 

Top priority will be given to installa- 
tion of sprinkler systems in four dormi- 
tories of the Kentucky School for the 
Deaf at Danville, Ky., and three dorms 
at the School of the Blind in Louisville, 
and also at the Kentucky Training 
Home, where the sprinkler system will 
be extended. 

The State Fund represents accumu- 
lated funds, over and beyond payments 
for insurance over a period of years, 
wherein the state carries a large part of 
its insurance, with excess over $200,000 
per state unit being insured in commer- 
cial insurers. 


Opens Branch at K. C. 


Kansas City became the home of the 
\merican Hardware Mutual’s new Mid- 
western regional headquarters recently. 
The company has opened other new 
regional offices in Chicago, Los Angeles 
and Menlo Park, near San Francisco. 
The firm is also presently constructing 
a multi-million dollar home office build- 
ing in Minneapolis. 

W. N. Menser, formerly manager of 
Midwest operations at the company’s 
Minneapolis headquarters, is manager of 
the Kansas City branch. 


Two Texas Fieldmen 
Named by Aetna Group 


Appointment of two fieldmen in Texas 
for the Aetna Group has been an- 
nounced by President Clinton L. Allen. 
Harold M. Hazlewood is the new special 
agent for the territory served by the 
Houston office and Charles A. Garrett, 
Jr., has been named special agent with 
headquarters in Amarillo. 

Mr. Hazlewood is a native of Texas, 
who attended high school in Houston 
and is a graduate of North Texas State 
College, where he majored in insurance. 
Following his tour of duty in the Army, 
he returned to be associated with the 
fire insurance department of the State 
Board of Insurance Commissioners, do- 
ing rate work throughout Texas. 

Another native Texan and a graduate 
of Hillsboro High School, Mr. Garrett 
received his college training at Texas 
Tech and Baylor University, where he 
majored in mathematics and chemistry. 
He also returned to Texas after a tour 
of duty in the Army to do similar work 
for the fire insurance department. 





NORTH BRITISH NEBR. CHANGES 
The North British Group has an- 
nounced the resignation of State Agent 
C. R. Jeffrey, who is entering the local 
agency field. Clinton L. Duckworth has 
been appointed his successor as _ state 
agent, with headquarters at Omaha, 
Neb. He was associated with another 
company as special agent in Nebraska. 


Best’s Aggregates and 
Averages Now Available 


The 1955 edition of Best’s Aggregates 
and Averages, a statistical history of 
fire and casualty insurance covering all 
stock companies and mutual companies 
writing 75% of all mutual business, has 
been published. Its tables and graphs 
permit a grasp of trends over the past 
50 years, and show the comparative posi- 
tion of the various carriers with respect 
to premium volume, operating expenses, 
assets and liabilities, underwriting re- 
sults, experience by line, etc. Each com- 
pany’s position is measured against 
aggregate figures for the industry and 
for its own class of carrier. 

The Aggregates & Averages organizes 
its tables in 49 different groupings, de- 
termined first on a basis of the general 
classification of business underwritten 
(such as multiple line, fire, casualty, 
marine, automobile, accident and health 
or reinsurance), and then further sub- 
divided on a basis of plan of operation 
(such as standard rate, rate deviating, 
participating, retrospective commission), 
and sponsorship (foreign owned, U. S. 
branches, finance owned, farm bureau 
controlled). 

At a cost of $10 each, copies may be 
obtained from the home office of the 
Alfred M. Best Co., Inc., at 75 Fulton 
Street, New York 38, N. Y., or from 
any of its branch offices in Atlanta, Bos- 
ton, Chattanooga, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Dallas, Los Angeles or Richmond. 
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Service does Pay 


Says a Pearl-American Agent in Con- 
necticut. This is his story: 


A SERIES 





“Shortly 


annually. 


Every 


your inquiry. 








Pearl-American 


after I started in business your field man 
explained how worthwhile leads could be 
obtained by rate analysis work. Armed 
with this knowledge, I succeeded in se- 
curing several ‘agent of record’ letters. 
One of these resulted in the clearing of 


a charge for an electrical defect which no longer existed. 
Naturally the resulting return premium made the owner, who 
also owned some fifty other properties, very happy. 
months later he rewarded me with a ‘crack’ at a large shopping 
center which he was having built. Your field man and I went 
over the plans and I succeeded in convincing my client that 
he should divide the building into two additional fire sections 
with a consequent premium saving of approximately $1,000 
Result to-date ? 
and a better risk for the community.” 


Two 


A $7,000 5-year premium for me 


Agent has at his command the 


facilities of one of the world’s greatest companies. We invite 


WE BELIEVE 


the properly qualified “Independent” local agent can best SERVE the 
insuring public, Unlike the “Captive” agent he ts free to utilize the in- 
surance facilities of the world, In the present and continuing struggle 
between “Independent” and *‘Captive” agents it is important that this 
capacity of THE *‘Independent Local Agent” to SERVE be emphasized 
again and again. This sertes of twelve actual stories of everyday service 
rendered by “‘Independent” agents is published in that spirit. Reprints 
are available without cost or obligation 
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DARGAN &CO, INC 


110 William St., New York 38,.N, Y. 
Telephone: DI 9-0670 Cables: NAGRAD 


WORLDWIDE FACILITIES 


ADJUSTERS—SURVEYORS 
INVESTIGATORS—SALVORS 





Offices or 
Dependable Representatives in 
every country throughout the World 


(Write for our Directory) 

















Binghamton Women Active 
In Educational Work 


A September dinner meeting started 
the activities of the Insurance Women 
of Binghamton, N. Y., for the coming 
season, President Delna Fahner an. 
nounced that the Binghamton women 
accepted an invitation from the home 
offices of Columbian National Life and 
the Home Mutual Fire to visit the offices 
of these companies. 

The members will hold no October 
regular meeting. Three meetings will he 
given over to the course in insurance 
which will be conducted by Harry Morss 
and Henry Betts of the New York Fire 
Rating Organization of Syracuse. 

Avis Wood, Binghamton, vice presi- 
dent of the Federation of New York 
Insurance Women’s Clubs, recently in- 
vited Charlotte Lozier, president and 
Irene Dickinson, past president, to spend 
some time at her summer home on Hart 
Lake. Among ‘Mrs. Wood’s guests were 
several teachers from schools in the vi- 
cinity. The Federation officers made the 
most of the opportunity to explain the 
Federation’s project of trying to place 
insurance courses in local schools. Con- 


siderable interest has been shown in 
these courses throughout New York 
State. 


Appraisals 
(Continued from Page 30) 


be not more than 10% or 15% depre- 
ciated at the age of 50 years. In neither 
of these cases is a realistic ‘cash value’ 
or a market value being considered. If, 
however, the adjustment procedure fol- 
lows the ‘one philosophy or the other 
then the insurance should be written ac- 
cordingly even though true values are 
not used. 

“It is especially important to consider 
values with the co-insurance or average 
clause. On a building on which there 
is no co-insurance the average clause 
might be straightforwardly used. How- 
ever, on a building on which there ts 
much obsolescence, who is to say what 
80% of the ‘actual cash value’ consists 
of ?” 


Excelsior Dividend 

A quarterly cash dividend of 10 cents 
per share was declared by the Excel- 
sior Insurance Co. of Syracuse, payable 
Sentember 27. 

The Excelsior has about 1,900 stock- 
holders among whom are the majority 
of its nearly 1,000 agents and many 0 
their associates. This maintains an un- 
broken dividend record by the Excelsior 
since 1935, and the company reports that 
the gross premium writings of the com- 
pany during the first eight months o! 
this year were 28% ahead of the same 
period of 1954. 


N. C. Mutual Agents Elect 
Earl F. Penny of Hendersonville was 
elected president of the North Carolina 
Association of Mutual Agents at its an- 
nual convention, held recently. Mu 
Other officers elected were: L. ™. 





Buchanan. Greenville, vice president; 
Toe L. Norton, Charlotte, secrete 
treasurer. Elected as_ members of the 


board were: R. H. King, Raleigh; F. 
Dwight Stephens, Jr., Charlotte: Mien 
lin Biggs, Lumberton and F. E. Pennell 
Henderson. 
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pLAN MERGER OF SUBSIDIARY 


American Auto Stockholders Approve 
Plans to Merge American Auto Fire 
With Parent Co. Dec. 31, 1955 
Stockholders of American Automobile 
Insurance Co. have approved the merger 
of its wholly owned subsidiary, American 
Automobile Fire, into the parent com- 
pany at a recent special meeting held 
in St. Louis, Robert Z. Alexander, com- 
pany president, announced. ; ; 
The passage of so-called multiple line 
laws has eliminated the need for the 
fre company subsidiary and it is expect- 
ej that substantial economies will re- 
cuit from the simplified operation. 
The merger will take effect as of 
the close of business December 31, 1955, 
at which time all liabilities of the sub- 
sidiary will be taken over by the parent 
company, and beginning January i 1956, 
the parent company will underwrite all 
of the classes of insurance previously 
carried in the subsidiary company. 
American Auto has another wholly 
owned subsidiary, Associated Indemnity 
Corp. which will not be affected by the 
pending merger. ; 
Stockholders also approved certain 
modifications in the company’s retire- 
ment plan which will provide increased 
henefits for participating emploves who 
will continue to contribute a substantial 
share of the cost of the plan. 


Local Insurance License 
Issue Raised in Nevada 


A controversy between the city of 
Las Vegas and local insurance agents 
over a city ordinance that they pay a 
husiness license fee was resolved in fa- 
vor of the insurance men by a ruling 


recently from the office of Nevada 
\ttorney General Harvey Dickerson. 


He ruled that the -state insurance law 
which requires companies doing business 
in Nevada to be licensed by the state 
precludes a municipality enacting an 
ordinance requiring a separate license 
fee. 

The issue was put to the attorney 
general for a ruling by State Insurance 
Commissioner Paul Hammel after the 
dispute arose over the licensing of the 
agents. Las Vegas Assistant City Attor- 
ney Ralston Hawkins, however, said 
that the city would continue to charge 
business license fees to insurance agents 
until such time as a court rules other- 
wise. 

City Manager A. H. Kennedy indicated 
the city might stop doing business with 
the insurance agents altogether and car- 
ry its own insurance. Mr. Kennedy esti- 
mated the city pays some $38,000 a year 
for various kinds of insurance. He said it 
has been pooled among various agents in 
the city. 


Alamo Pond Elects Moore 


The following officers were elected at 
the annual outing of the Alamo Pond 
of the Blue Goose, San Antonio, Texas. 
with approximately 50 members present: 
E. B. Moore, Aetna Automobile, most 
loyal gander; Forrest McPhaul, South- 
west General Insurance €o., supervisor ; 
Willard Heath, Heath Claims Service, 
custodian; Harold Bracher, Great Amer- 
ican of New York, guardian of the pond; 
John L. Chadwick, America Fore, keep- 
er; and Kenneth Johnsen, Loyalty 
Group, wielder. ; er 

The members voted to hold the mid- 
year meeting with the Austin, Texas, 
Puddle of the Alamo Pond at the time 
o the annual meeting of the Texas 
Field Clubs. 


Merge Three Toledo Firms 


Toledo, Ohio—Midland Mortgage Co., 
oledo Insurance Agency and the resi- 
“ise brokerage division of Campbell 
C. aty Co. all headed by Claude A. 
ampbell, will be merged with the Kissell 
Real Estate Co. ; 

The Campbell firms will be operated 
pparately until about January 1 when 
‘ey will be consolidated under the cor- 
porate name of Kissell. 
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protection you 
provide. 


Remember the 
“brand name” theme 
—use it in your 

own selling efforts. 
You’ll find that it’s 
a sound, sensible and 
effective way to turn 
prospects into 
policyholders. 


This advertisement 
appears in color in: 


American Home— November 
Better Homes and Gardens— November 
Nation's Business— October 
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Business Week—October 8 
Newsweek— October 10 


Time — October 10 
U.S. News & World Report—October 21 








Kemper Group Sets 
National October Drive 


ON FIRE INSURANCE SALES 





Selling Campaign Will Also Promote 
Greater Local Participation in Fire 
and Auto Safety Programs 





The Kemper Insurance Companies have 
completed a series of four major agents’ 
meetings in the East as a prelude to one 
of the most comprehensive educational, 
promotional and selling campaigns in the 
organization’s history. 

Hathaway G. Kemper, president of 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty and Amer- 
ican Motorists, divisions of Kemper In- 
surance Group, said more than 2,000 
agents in New England in upper New 
York attended the recent meetings at 
Swampscott, Mass., and at Syracuse, 


Featured at the meetings was a dis- 
cussion of the companies’ plans for a 
nationwide drive to promote the sale of 
fire insurance which is said to be the 
organization’s “greatest sales effort for 
a single line of insurance.” The sales 
drive will be launched in October, and 
will be backed by extensive advertising 
by the companies in 120 major markets 
Agents are encouraged to supplement 
this advertising with programs in their 
local communities. 

The companies and their agents also 
plan to promote greater local participa- 
tion in fire and automobile safety pro- 
grams. During Fire Prevention Week 
agents will distribute free of charge fire 
prevention booklets for children and 
brochures for adults on subjects such as 
how to eliminate fire hazards’ from 
homes. 

The organization also plans to con 
tinue its extensive campaign to educate 
the public to the advantages of doing 
business through agents who are local 
independent businessmen and to stress 
the many valuable services that agents 
pertorm. 


Aetna Advances Sinclair to 
S. Illinois State Agent 


Promotion of Wayne S. Sinclair to the 
position of state agent in southern Illi- 
nois for the Aetna Group, has been an- 
nounced by Rush W. Carter, vice presi- 
dent and manager of the western de- 
partment. 

Mr. Sinclair succeeds the late W. R. 
Sickafus, who died recently. A native 
of Kansas, Ill, Mr. Sinclair joined 
the Aetna in 1937 and worked in several 
departments before entering military 
service in 1941. Following his discharge 
as a lieutenant, he was appointed a spe 
cial agent for central Illinois with head- 
quarters in Springfield. 

Transfer of Special Agent Thomas J. 
Troope from Louisville, Ky., to Nash 
ville, Tenn., to succeed Roy E. Barker, 
who recently resigned, also was an 
nounced. Born in Columbia, Tenn.. Mr 
Troope began his association with the 
Aetna in 1951 following his graduation 
from the University of Tennessee. In 
May, 1952, he was appointed a_ special 
agent in Kentucky. Mr. Troope is a 
graduate of the Aetna’s multiple line 
training school. 


New Vice Presidents of 


International Service 

Two vice presidents in the Interna- 
tional Service Insurance organizations 
have been named by President Cleaves 
Rhea. The officials promoted are Harry 
G. Hicks and R. E. McReynolds. Mr. 
Hicks, assistant vice president of In- 
ternational Service of Fort Worth, Tex., 
since February, 1953, has been associ- 
ated with the automobile, fire and casu- 
alty company since 1949. 

R. E. McReynolds, assistant vice 
president of International Service Life 
since May, 1953, was formerly with Pan 
American World Airways, National 
Dairy Products Corp. and New England 


Mutual Life. 
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Agency Relations 
Go Way Back — 


VER 100 years ago, 
when the Hanover 
started business, the 
thought prevailed that the 
Insurance business could be 
conducted without agents. 


We, however, did not share 
this view for we were one 
of the first major Compa- 


nies to appoint agents. 


We are proud of our loyal 
support of the American 
Agency System and shall 
continue to encourage the 
perpetuity of that system, 
which has enabled us to 
achieve a leading position 


in the Insurance field. 
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THE HANOVER 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK 


Organized 1852 


THE FULTON 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


NEW YORK 


* 


HOME OFFICE 


111 JOHN ST., NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


WESTERN DEPT. 


INSURANCE EXCHANGE BUILDING 
CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS 


PACIFIC COAST DEPT. 


340 PINE STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIF. 





WOMEN’S MID-YEAR MEETING 


National Assn. of Insurance Women 
Meet Oct. 15-16 in St. Louis; 
Plan for Nat’l Headquarters 
October 15-16, have been announced as 
the dates of the mid-year board meeting 
of the National Association of Insurance 


Women, by Elizabeth DeCesari of 
Woodbury, N. J., president of the na- 
tional organization. The two-day meet- 
ing will be held at the Statler Hotel, St. 
Louis, Mo. The first business session 
will begin at 9 am., Saturday, October 
15. Miss DeCesari will preside at the 
meeting. 

An important subject on the agenda 
for discussion will be the employment 
of a full-time executive secretary and 
establishment of a national headquarters 
for the organization. Other NAIW off- 
cers and directors are: Mrs. Betty B. 
Hirst, Columbia, S. C., first vice presi- 
dent; Mrs. Frances Runk, Houston, 
Tex., second vice president; Mrs. Mary 
E. Brown, Griffith, Ind., recording sec- 
retary; Doris N. Platt, Pitman, N. J., 
corresponding secretary; Mrs. Marion 
Walker, San Francisco, Calif., treasurer. 

Also, Ada P. MacGregor, New York 
City, director region I; Nellie A. Casey, 
Washington, D. C., director region IIT; 
Mrs. Myrtle Woods, Jacksonville, Fla., 
director region III; Clare S. McKnight, 
Detroit, Mich., director region IV; Betty 
F. Bagger, Des Moines, Ia., director re- 
gion V; Mrs. Peggy W. Phillips, Dallas, 
Tex., director region VI; Mrs. Roberta 
Moore, Hutchinson, Kan., director re- 
gion VII; Mrs. Ruth Wade, Phoenix, 
Ariz., director region VIII. 





NATIONAL FIELD CHANGE 

The National of Hartford Group has 
transferred Special Agent Richard L. 
Arnold from the Minnesota field to the 
southern Illinois field at Springfield, suc- 
ceeding Special Agent William R. Mar- 
tin, who is traveling the northern Illinois 
territory. 


Wisconsin Considers 
Fire Rate Reductions 


Wisconsin Insurance Commissioner 
Alfred Van DeZande, has announced he 
would consider proposals for a statewide 
reduction of fire insurance rates before 
hearing Milwaukee’s request for a re- 
view of present rates. His decision 
was disclosed in September while con- 
ferring in Madison with representatives 
of the Fire Insurance Rating Bureau, 
Milwaukee, and the Western Actuarial 
Bureau, Chicago, regarding possible rate 
cuts. 

Deputy State Insurance Commissioner 
Charles Timbers presented figures to 
support his contention that a 17% reduc- 
tion should be given policyholders. 

W. L. Phelps of Milwaukee, rating bu- 
reau manager, called Timbers’ proposal 
“out of the question” and contended this 
own suggestion of 7% increase was 
more equitable. He agreed to file spe- 
cific proposals for various classifications 
of property with the department by mid- 
October. These must first be considered 
by the management committee represent- 
ing the 280 insurance companies which 
are members of the bureau, Mr. Phelps 
said. 

Milwaukee’s Common Council last win- 
ter petitioned Commissioner John R. 
Lange, Van DeZande’s predecessor, for 
a fire insurance rate review. City offi- 
cials contended Milwaukee’s fire loss ex- 
perience warranted rate reductions. This 
petition still was pending when Van 
DeZande was named to succeed Lange. 
Indicating that he planned an informal 
conference with Milwaukee officials, 
rather than a formal hearing, Van De- 
Zande said “certainly we shouldn’t have 
this conference until after the bureau 
has filed its proposals.” 

Phelps noted that the courts already 
have ruled that rates must be made 
on a statewide basis, and questioned why 
Milwaukee was entitled to a_ hearing 
anv more than Racine, Madison or Ken- 
osha would be. He suggested the hearing 
might not be necessary. 
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N. Y. Board Reports August 
Incurred Losses Increased 


The committee on losses and adjyst. 
ments of the New York Board of Fire 
Underwriters in its monthly Statement 
of assigned losses, reports the total in 
amount of losses for August was $3,121 . 
509, an increase of 110.82% over the 
same period last year. Losses for Ay. 
gust, 1954, amounted to $1,480,645. Ts. 
tal number of incurred losses in August 
was “ compared to 839 over fast 
year’s ugust record, an incr 
783.31%. Bis 

Of these incurred losses, 7,147 were in 
extended coverage following the severe 
hurricanes. This compared to 509 losses 
the year previous. 

For the first eight months of 1955 
total amount of incurred losses was $16, 
914,213 compared to $16,603,140 for the 
first eight months of 1954. This repre- 
sents an increase of 1.87%. Total num- 
ber of losses was 13,781 compared to 
7,351 for last year, an increase of 87.4% 


Amer. Universal Declares 
Cash, Stock Dividends 


Directors of the American Universal 
Insurance Company, Providence, R, I. 
have declared the following dividends: 

A cash dividend of 50 cents a share. 
payable on December 1 to stockholders 
of record September 8, and a stock diyi- 
dend of one share for each six shares 
owned by stockholders, payable on Oc- 
tober 31, to stockholders of record Sep- 
tember 8. No fractional shares will be 
issued. Stockholders entitled to a frac- 
tional share will receive in lieu thereof 
a cash payment equal to $3.60 per one- 
sixth of a share. 





Paul L. Hughes Elected 


Asst. Sec.-Treasurer Balboa 

Lester C. Layman, president of Balboa 
Insurance Co., Los Angeles, Calif., has 
announced the election of Paul L. 
Hughes as assistant secretary-assistant 
treasurer. Since joining the company in 
the early part of 1953, he has served as 
chief accountant. Balboa is a_ wholly 
owned subsidiary of Seaboard Finance 


0. 

Mr. Hughes is a native of Newark, 
N. J., and was educated in the public 
schools of that city. He is a graduate 
of the LaSalle Extension University 
School of Accountancy. He entered the 
insurance business in 1932 with the 
American Insurance Co. in Newark, pro- 
gressing to auditor and supervisor of the 
accounting department until 1946. Mr. 
Hughes is a veteran of World War II, 
having served three years in the United 
States Navy. He later joined the Texas 
Fire Insurance Co. as treasurer, before 
joining Balboa. 

Directors of Arrowhead Insurance Co., 
another wholly owned subsidiary of Sea- 
board Finance Co., also have elected 
Mr. Hughes, assistant secretary-assistant 
treasurer of that company. 


Kiniry Named in Virginia 

John M. Kiniry has been appointed 
special agent in Virginia for the Scot- 
tish Union and National Insurance Co. 
of New York. Mr. Kiniry began his in- 
surance career with the Scottish-Ameri- 
can Group in January, 1929, and has 
served as superintendent of the Groups 
brokerage and general cover depart- 
ments, and as special agent in the Mary- 
land-Delaware-District of Columbia field. 
He has completed extensive study i 
the field of property insurance an 
insurance law. 


CHANGE IN COMPANY NAME 
State Superintendent of Insurance 
Lawrence Leggett of Missouri at 
nounced a change of name of a comr 
pany licensed to do business in Mis- 
souri. The Boston Manufacturers Mu- 
tual Fire is now the Boston Manufactur- 
ers Mutual Insurance Co. of Boston, @ 

mutual fire company. 
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Celebrates 50th Year 
In Insurance Business 





GEORGE L. HODSON 


George L. Hodson celebrates his 50th 
year in insurance this month. Mr. Hod- 
son is the founder and senior member 
{the firm of G. L. Hodson & Son, 
reinsurance intermediaries, and is widely 
and favorably known as one of the lead- 
ing figures in his field. 

He entered insurance in 1905 being 
employed by the United States branch 

the Sun Insurance Office, Ltd., re- 
maining there until 1907, at which time 
he transferred to the firm of Crum & 
Forster. After about nine years with 
Crum & Forster, he left to join Newman 
& McBain, prominent New York agents, 
remaining there for about two years. 
He wished to try the brokerage business 
and did so with Cornwall & Stevens. It 
yas while with that firm he became pres- 
ilent of the Republic Agency, attorneys 
in fact for Lloyd’s of New York. 

From 1924 to 1954, Mr. Hodson was 


associated with Ream, Wrightson & 
Company, Inc., where he specialized in 
fire and allied lines reinsurance. His 


son, Robert G. Hodson, upon graduation 
rom Georgetown Law School in Janu- 
y, 1949, entered the reinsurance field 
nth his father and in July, 1952, the 
partnership of G. L. Hodson & Son was 
formed to carry on the reinsurance and 
brokerage business originally founded 
v George L. Hodson. 

In October, 1954, G. L. Hodson & 
son severed their relationship with 
Ream, Wrightson & Company, Inc. and 
ince then have operated independently 
irom their own offices at 99 John Street. 


CAPT. GEORGE S. BULL DIES 





Former Principal Surveyor for U. S. 
alvage Association Was 77; 
Retired in 1951 
Captain George S. Bull, who retired 
in 1951 after 30 years as principal sur- 
veyor for the United States Salvage 
Association, died September 26 in Long 
Island College Hospital after a long ill- 
ness. He was 77. He had made his home 
in Whitington, Vt., after his retirement. 
Captain Bull was born in Oslo, Norway 
in 1878 and went to sea at the age of 
11. By the time he was 19 he had ob- 
tained his masters license aboard square 

riggers. 

He emigrated to the United States in 
1904 and saw service on United States 
flag ships until the start of World War 
I when he joined the S. Navy and 
served through the war as a lieutenant 
commander. He retired from the sea in 
1920 and served for a vear with the 
United States Shipping Board in New 
York. 

In 1921 Captain Bull joined the United 
States Salvage Association on. its found- 
ing as principal surveyor, a post he was 
to hold forthe next 30 years. He is 
survived by ason, John S. Bull, a vice 
president of Moran Towing and Trans- 
portation Co., Inc. of New York. 





Carpenter Joins Bonito & Co. 

James F. Carpenter has been ap- 
pointed assistant secretary of Alan H. 
Bonito & Co., Inc. Mr. Carpenter will 
assume management of fire and auto- 
mobile departments. He has had exten- 
sive experience in the New York market 
for the past nine years in underwriting, 
claims and production. 





Fire Prevention Posters 

The Greater New York Safety Council 
has distributed 1,000 large six-color post- 
ers to call attention to the local ob- 
servance of Fire Prevention Week, 
which begins Sunday, October 9%. 
Reginald M. Cleveland, council presi- 
dent, urged at the same time that all 
New Yorkers join in the observance by 
eliminating fire hazards in their homes 
and businesses and developing safety 
habits. 





Bootsma Is Atlantic Cos.’ 
Midwest Claim Mgr., Chicago 


Richard H. Bootsma has been ap-: 
pointed claims manager of the Atlantic 
Mutual Co. and the Centennial Insur- 
ance Cos.’ midwest division offices in 
Chicago. He will replace Roger E. Kel- 
logg, who has resigned to enter Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary this fall. 

Mr. Bootsma has been with the Com- 
panies since early 1954 as assistant to 
Mr. Kellogg. Prior to that time he was 
in charge of the claims department of 
the Chicago office of McGee & Co. and 
before that was a member of the claims 
department of the Fireman’s Fund in 
Chicago. 
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Cormack Report 
(Continued from Page 21) 


guard against any possible indication 
that direct solicitation would be made 
for this business on the part of any 
surety company subscribing to the prin- 


ples of the American Agency System. 
“Many conferences with respect to 
this proposition have been held with 


members of Congress and other Govern- 
ment representatives by representatives 
of our industry. Most recently repre- 
sentatives of the Association of Casualty 
& Surety Companies have conferred in 
Washington and latest developments are 
most significant in that there appears tc 
be grave concern as to the size of the 
‘package’ that will be required by cer- 
tain governmental agencies. 

“As a result, the entire matter is in 
a state of flux as this report is written, 
and a high degree of confusion exists 
as to the ultimate decision and/or deci- 
sions.” 

Mr. Cormack brought out that the 
surety committee of the Association of 
Casualty & Surety Companies is obvi- 
ously in need of support in their efforts 
to produce a proper and workable plan 
for blanket bonding of Government em- 


ployes. “With the latest trend of the 
thinking in Washington,” he said, “it ap- 
pears quite necessary that NAIA join 


forces with industry spokesmen toward 
achieving a sensible program. This com- 
mittee sees no reason why such support 
cannot be given while still maintaining 
our position that those members of our 
industry who have committed themselves 
to adherence to the principles of the 
American Agency System should con- 
tinue to do so.” 

Mr. Cormack regretted to report that 


- manual, 


Murphy State Agent for 
New York Underwriters 


The New York Underwriters Insur- 
ance Co. has named William H. Murphy 
as state agent for western P ennsylvania, 
with 7) cag in Pittsburgh. He 
succeeds Edward D. Purkey who is retir- 
ing under the company’s pension plan 
after 36 years of service. 


bond rate 
“laid in the 


abbreviated 
which was officially 
lap” of the Surety Association of Amer- 
ica by virtue of the resolution adopted 
at NAITA’s 1954 convention, has been 
postponed. 

His committee was 
August by the Surety Association 
“while due cognizance has been 
the desire of NAIA to have an abbrevi- 
ated rate manual, it has not thus far 
been possible to give this matter the 
full consideration which it so obviously 
requires s.”. Mr. Cormack further reported: 

“During the past year the Surety 
Association was engaged in promulgat- 
ing broad revisions of the contract bond 
rate structure and also engaged, during 
hours and after hours, in preparation 
for the ‘Virginia Case’ in compliance 
with suggestions in the New York In- 
surance Department Report of Examina- 
tion. We are also informed that many 
other related matters took the associa- 
tion’s full attention. We are advised that 
our project will be given further study 
as soon as they have disposed of some 
of these pressing items.” 

In closing Mr. Cormack expressed the 
hope that “our successors on this com- 
mittee will continue to follow closely 
this worthy project.’ 


the proposed 


mid- 
that 
given 


informed in 























THE NORTHERN ASSURANCE CO. Ltd. 





A HELPING HAND OFTEN PREVENTS A SLIP! 


For over 100 years we've been shouting it from the housetops.. . 
Northern is an Agency Company first, last and always! We know how 
much our Agents mean to us and we want to do everything possible 
to cooperate and help to make their future secure. 


The NORTHERN ASSURANCE has provided 
reliable insurance protection for over 119 years. 


MARINE 
NEW YORK ° 


FIRE AND ALLIED LINES, 
REPORTING FORM 
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MacBean Outlines Present Projects 
Of N. J. Agents’ Casualty Committee 


Roy H. 
the New 


Agents 


MacBean, 


Association of 


past president of 


Jersey Insur- 


ance and current chairman of 


the casualty, automobile and allied lines 


committee, reported on accomplishments 
association’s 


City 


projects at the 
Atlantic 
some of the 


and present 
annual convention at three 
Outlining 
stated: 

furnished the National 
Agents 


weeks ago. cur- 
rent activities he 


“We have 


Association of 


just 
Insurance casu- 
alty committee with our recommendation 
provision of 
used by the National 
Underwriters. This 
countrywide study 


the NAIA 


gone on record 


as respects the retroactive 
date 


Casualty 


effective rule 
Bureau of 
subject is under 
by the 
and our 
with that 


eliminating the 


now 
casualty committee of 
association has 


body as being in favor of 


retroactive provision of 
rule and rate changes as respects those 
NBCU. 

that the 
Bureau should change their 
that of the 
Underwriters 


changes filed by the 
“Your 


tional 


Na- 
effec- 
Na- 


Associa- 


committee feels 


tive date rule to follow 


tional Automobile 


tion so that in case of rates and rule 


changes there would not be any retroac- 


tive provisions when rates are changed 


upward or downward or classifications 


changed which would have the same ef- 


fect as changing rates. 


“If our recommendations are followed, 
it means that it will no longer be neces- 
sary for our New Jersey producers to 
be faced with the rewriting or endorsing 
and changing of any large numbers of 
policies back for some 60 days because 
most of us feel that the fact that present 
and future renewals coming due imme- 
diately will have to be changed repre- 
sents a difficult enough chore without 
also having to go back 45 to 60 days in 
order to comply with the retroactive 
feature as is now embodied in changes 
of the NBCU. 

“Our committee is now 
a study involving the statutory insur- 
ance requirements as respects ‘U-drive, 
drive yourself or driverless cars,’ and while 
we have not been able to come to any 
solution at present, we do feel that our 
present New Jersey statutes which pro- 
vide only that the owner of a leased 
automobile must carry $5,000 and $10,000 
liability insurance, but that insurance is 
not for the benefit of an occupant of an 
automobile of this type is obviously not 
good for present conditions. 

“The last project with 
committee is presently 
‘surplus lines rule’ 


the NBCU in New 


in the midst of 


which your 
engaged is the 
which was filed by 
Jersey on January 14, 
1955, and which was rejected at that 
time by Chief Rate Analyst William A. 
Johnston of the New Jersey Department 
of Banking and Insurance. This rule 
very briefly would permit various mem- 
ber companies of the NBCU to write 
various risks coming under the jurisdic- 
tion of the NBCU at rates or premiums 
in excess of that provided by the filed 


procedures in New Jersey so long as 
these risks are submitted to the NBCU 
and so long as the proposed rates or 
premium charged is one to which the 
named insured or risk consents. 

“We believe that all producers in New 
Jersey would welcome the blanket filing 
that the NBCU has attempted to make 
in New Jersey and one that they have 
been very successful in having filed and 
accepted in various other states through- 
out the country because it means that it 
would not be necessary to take each and 
every case individually to the Depart- 
ment of Banking and Insurance in ad- 
vance to secure that department’s ap- 
proval of individual risk filings. 

“Many risks for one reason or an- 
other in New Jersey are finding their 
way into the surplus or unauthorized 
insuror market, and we believe that it is 
about time that we have a procedure 
in New Jersey which will not be so cum- 
bersome and which will be availabie to 
member companies of the National Bu- 
reau so that they may have realistic 
treatment to these problems as_ they 
come up and not have to make a sepa- 
rate and distinct issue of each and every 
risk that might normally be unacceptable 
to a member company at standard 


rates. 


Albert Elsaesser re 


Albert J. Elsaesser, 79, a Buffalo, 
N. Y., insurance broker, died September 
22 in his home. He had been associated 
with the Buffalo Fire Office since 1922. 
His wife, a son, a daughter and a step- 
son survive. 


Pohs Elected Director of 
40 Wall St. Building, Inc. 


Fisher Studio 
HERBERT J. POHS 


Pohs, has been elected to 
created seat on the board 
of directors, of the Forty Wall Street 
3uilding, Inc., New York, it is an- 
nounced by John H. G. Pell, president. 
The directorship is for a period of 
three years. Last year Mr. Pohs was 
designated to represent a minority group 
of stockholders whose investment in the 
building exceeded $2,000,000. This year 
Mr. Pohs was chosen by the manage- 
ment and elected by the stockholders. 

Mr. Pohs is founder-director of Pohs 
Institute of Insurance, New York; Pohs 
Institute of Real Estate; director of 
Wall and Beaver Street Corp; director 
and trustee of Bushwick Hospital, Brook- 
lyn. He is also a director of Greater 
New York Insurance Brokers’ Associa- 
tion, Inc., of which he was the first 
president. 

Mr. Pell also announced the reelec- 
tion of Frederick (M. Warburg, a director 
since 1952, and William J. Farmery, a 
director since 1944. Mr. Warburg is a 
partner of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., and Mr. 
Farmery is vice president in charge of 
investments of the Confederation Life 
Association (of Canada). 

The Forty Wall Street building is 
one of the tallest buildings in the world. 


Herbert J. 
fill a newly 
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The Phoenix Ins. Co, 

The Connecticut Fire Ins. Co. 
Equitable Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 
Minneapolis Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 
Reliance Ins. Co. of Canada 
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Wittpenn Marks 35 Years 

Russell Wittpenn, executive vice pres- 
ident of Thorburn, Peck & Co., Inc, 
marks his 35th anniversary in the in- 
surance business this month. He was 
employed in 1920 as an office boy with 
Alfred A. Peck, Inc., which later became 
Thorburn, Peck & Co. He was elected 
vice president and treasurer of that firm 
in 1945. 

Mr. Wittpenn is president of the Gen- 
eral Insurance Brokers Assn. of New 
York, Inc., a member of the Insurance 
Society of New York, Insurance Feder- 
ation of New York, and delegate to 
the Broker Associations Joint Council. 


Rothberg President of 


Union County Agents 


Edwin .M. Rothberg of Plainfield, N. J. 
was last week installed as the new 
president of the Union County Assocta- 
tion of Insurance Agents at the Plain- 
field Country Club. He succeeds Thelma 
Flemming. Russell Bauer of Summit 
is vice president, William Hebel of Lin- 
den treasurer and Henry Gilbert of 
Westfield secretary. 

Mr. Rothberg has been associated with 
his father, Harry Rothberg, in the in- 
surance agency since 1935, except during 
World War II when he served in the 
Air Force. me 

The Union County —— will 
hold a meeting November 16 when John 
N. Cosgrove, secretary of the American 
of Newark, will be the speaker. 


CARRICO BUYS AGENCY , 
E. Ewing Carrico, for several years 
a partner in the Carpenter & Burba 
Agency, Louisville, Ky., is now sole 
owner having purchased the interest 0! 
Mrs. Seeley Burba, widow of a partner 
who died in February, 1937. Mrs. Burba 
had never been active in the business 
Mr. Carrico is president of the Louisville 
Board of Insurance Agents. 
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Ira Weisbart Heads 
Hudson County Agents 

CHRISTINE NOLAN TREASURER 

Jersey City Agent Holds CPCU, CLU 


Designations; Robert Anderson 
Elected Secretary 








Ira F. Weisbart, CPCU, CLU, Jersey 
City, N. J. has been elected president 
of the Hudson County Association of 
Insurance Agents. Other officers elected 
jor the coming year are: Christine B. 


— 





IRA F. WEISBART 


Nolan, North Bergen, treasurer; and 
Robert C. Anderson, Jersey City, secre- 
tary. 

Serving as vice presidents are Melvin 
Sturz, Bayonne; Patrick Bucino, Ho- 
boken; Raymond R. Kravetz, Jersey 
City; W. H. Rodman King, West Hud- 
son, and Irving Mintz, North Hudson. 

Mr. Weisbart is connected with his 
father in the Paul Weisbart Agency of 
Jersey City. He was the first man in 
New Jersey to receive both professional 
insurance degrees, the Chartered Life 
Underwriter and Chartered Property 
and Casualty Underwriter. He is a 
graduate of Union Hill High School, 
Blair Academy and New York Univer- 
sity. He served in the Army during 
World War II. 

An insurance instructor at the Exten- 
sion Division of Rutgers University in 
Newark. Mr. Weisbart is past president 
of the New Jersey Chapter, CPCU. He is 
a member of the North Jersey Chapter, 
CLU. He has moderated insurance 
seminars both on a local and statewide 
basis in his capacity as chairman of the 
education committee of both the Hud- 
son County Association and the New 
Jersey Chapter, CPCU in the past. 





Gordon Baxter Resigns 

Gordon Baxter, administrative assis- 
tant in the home office of the London 
Assurance, has resigned as of Septem- 
ber 30. He has been with the company 
‘or over 25 years and has handled its 
advertising and public relations. 

Mr. Baxter, well known in insurance 
advertising circles, is a member of the 
Insurance Advertising Conference. He 


will announce his future plans following 
a vacation. 





Hassett North British 
Special in New York 


The North British Group has named 
Raymond M. Hassett as special agent to 
assist. Special Agent E. H. Place in 
‘upervision of Queens and Richmond 


ot with headquarters in Jamaica, 
er A graduate of St. John’s Univer- 
9 Hassett has just completed an 
, lSlve training course at the home 
omce in New York, 


American Opens Field 
Office at Morristown 


In order better to serve agents in 
Morris County, N. J., the American In- 
surance Co. announces opening of a new 
field office at 22 Maple Avenue, Morris- 
town. The office will be in charge of 
Special Agent Stephen E. Parker. He 
has been with the American since 1919 
and was in the United States Army 
during World War I. He has taken 
special insurance courses at Alexander 
Hamilton Institute and Columbia Uni- 
versity. 





DUNNE AETNA SPECIAL 
Appointment of William J. Dunne as 
a multiple line special agent for the 
Aetna Insurance Group in the Fairfield 
County territory in Connecticut is an- 
nounced. Mr. Dunne will be associated 
with State Agent David H. Weiher with 

headquarters in the Norwalk office. 





WILLIAM E. BOYD, JR. DIES 

William E. Boyd, Jr., 68, retired assis- 
tant superintendent of agencies of the 
Travelers Fire and Charter Oak Fire of 
Hartford, died October 1. Surviving are 
his wife, a son, a daughter, two sisters 
and eight grandchildren. 








aul Wit Lp Happy fo Se You 


AT HIS FINE RESTAURANTS 


23 PARK ROW 
Near Ann St., N. Y. 
Phone: WOrth 2-2514 


Charge Accounts Are Welcome 
EMIL PANGAL—Genial Host to Downtown Diners for over 26 Years 


213 PEARL STREET 
Near Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
Phone: Digby 4-2348 








Reciprocal Exchanges Plan 
Move of Offices to N. Y. C. 


The Associated Reciprocal Exchanges 
are moving their general offices from 
Port Chester, N. Y., to 2 Park Avenue, 
New York City, it was announced by 
Schuyler Merritt, II, chairman and 
president, Reciprocal Managers, 
management company of that preferred 
risk fire insurance group. The move is 
planned for March 1, 1956. 

Mr. Merritt stated that the volume of 
business has increased materially during 
the past several years and the move is 
being made to better service concerns 
served directly and through brokers. 


Inc., 
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OF HOME PROTECTION 


You can build greater premium volume and better 
client relations with the Homeowners’ Policies. 


All homeowners have been looking for a package policy 
to simplify the handling of their insurance. There is a 
Homeowners’* policy for every purse—a package with 
a saving. “Not yet available in some States. 


Better service is given to your clients when you repre- 
sent our companies which keep you on top of the 
personal insurance market. The Homeowners’ policies 
offer you an occasion to survey personal accounts. 
Plan to see at least one client or prospect a day. 


Complete protection is what your clients expect of you. 
You must keep them advised of new methods and 
safeguarded by maximum coverage at minimum cost. 
The Homeowners’ policies give you this opportunity. 
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Now is the time to sell. 
OLD COLONY INSURANCE COMPANY 








Crafts Address 


(Continued from Page 16) 


growth business, filled with opportunities 
for today’s youth and tomorrow’s leaders. 
Support University Courses 

“We can also aid education by sup- 
porting special university courses de- 
signed to help make young men with 
potential better executives and to sponsor 
and enthusiastically participate in ‘Busi- 
ness-Education Days,’ especially those 
that provide secondary school teachers 
with a better picture of the business 
world.” 

Education has been described as “an 
ornament in prosperity and a refuge in 
adversity,” said Mr, Crafts. “The defini- 
tion has a dual application. You who 
are master craftsmen know that educa- 
tion must be a continuous process if we 
are to have it a refuge in adversity. No 
matter how the economic winds may 
blow knowledge and a professional status 
will keep a man or a woman in a pre- 
ferred position. What happens to the 
individual also happens to a business.” 
In conclusion Mr. Crafts stated, “The 
business that will succeed best is the 
one with the greatest number of master 
craftsmen in its ranks. What happens 
to American education will eventually 
happen to America.” 


J 

Vincent Talk 
(Continued from Page 20) 
the National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers brings to the public the fire preven- 
tion material and good practice require 
ments for safeguarding life and prop- 
erty; it also points up the services of 
the local agent—his place in the com- 
munity and the services which he per- 
forms. Material specifically designed 
and made available for the agent’s use 
include posters, newspaper mats and dis- 
play materials, tying in with the adver- 
tisements which appear in leading na- 
tional magazines.” 

“The National Board has on display 
in the exhibition hall of the convention 
some examples of current series of na 
tional advertisements along with the 
kits designed to help local agents in 
their advertising, promotion and local 
activities. Also displayed are some of 
the current publications such as_ the 
folder on ‘Hurricane Precautions’: which 
has been in such demand by agents in 
the Gulf States and along the Eastern 
seaboard. 

“T hope you will all visit that booth 
and see some of the material that is 
available,” said Mr. Vincent. “We also 
hope you will be able to use it effec- 
tively. 

“The capital stock insurance business 
and the American Agency System has 
a great story to tell. It can be proud 
of its record and we have confidence 
in its future. A progressive, highly com 
petitive business or industry—one that 
is competitive with other businesses and 
industries and is competitive in its own 
ranks—has nothing to fear. It is adapt- 
able to new conditions of living, new 
competition, and new ways of doing 
business. It cannot rest on its past rec- 
ord. It can and will hold on that record. 
In saying that I speak with confidence 
that our business, with the strong local 
agency system in close touch with the 
needs of the insuring public, will meet 
any challenge and continue to prove 


the superiority and supremacy of this 
system.” 
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McAndrews President 
Independent Adjusters 


SUCCEEDS SHERMAN THURSBY 


Scully Vice President and Hoercher Sec- 
retary-Treasurer; Supt. Holz Chief 
Speaker at Dinner 


John J. McAndrews, prominent ad- 
juster and president of the McAndrews 
Adjustment Co., Inc., of New York, was 
elected president of the New York Asso- 
ciation of Independent Insurance Adjust- 
ers at the annual meeting held Septem- 
ber 29 at the Railroad-Machinery Club 
of New York. About 240 members and 
guests attended the dinner held following 
the business meeting. 

Mr. McAndrews succeeds Sherman 
Thursby as head of the association. 
Other officers elected last week are 
Vincent Scully, vice president, and R. 
L. Hoercher, secretary-treasurer. In- 
surance Superintendent Leffert Holz of 
New York was guest of honor and prin- 
cipal speaker. 

Other Guests Present 


guests at the head table in- 
following: Senator Abraham 
Kaplan, Powers, Kaplan & Berger; E. 
C. Niver, secretary, New York Board 
of Fire Underwriters; Philip Winchester, 
general manager, General Adjustment 
Bureau; Martin Scott, Chief Fire Mar- 
shal of State of New York; Arthur 
Goerlich, Dean of the School of Insur- 
ance of the Insurance Society of New 
York; George Gross, Powers, Kaplan & 
3erger; Milton Shellach, Special Deputy, 
Insurance Department; Norman Rein, 
Rein, Mound & Cotton, and Jules Wik- 
ler, First Deputy of New York Insurance 
Dept. 

President McAndrews, 
most loyal gander of New York City 
Pond of Blue Goose, has been in in- 
surance since 1930 when he was gradu- 
ated from Villanova University. He 
entered the business_with the Hall & 
Henshaw agency in New York City and 
later served with the fTartford Fire and 
Phoenix of London in production work 
in New York. Around 14 years ago he 
entered the loss division, starting with 
Harold Hyer. 

Later he was 
department of the 


Other 
cluded the 


who is also 


associated with the loss 
National Union in 
New York and with the Greer Adjust- 
ment Co. Next he went with Prentiss 
B. Reed & Co. and remained there until 
after the death of Mr. Reed in 1953, 
serving as vice president. Then Mr. Mc- 
Andrews, his brother Felix, and others 
who had been associated with the Reed 
organization formed the McAndrews Ad- 
justment Co. 


Hartford Pond of 
Blue Goose Meets 


Most Loyal Gander Joseph Sorge pre- 
sided at a meeting of the Hartford Pond 
of the Blue Goose, held September 27 at 
the Avon Country Club, Avon, Conn. 
About 75 ganders attended. Most Loyal 
Grand Gander Robert L. Wiseman, head 
of the national organization, appropri- 
ately flew to the meeting from his home 
in Washington, D. C., in his own plane. 
He presented a 25-year pin to Gander 

Minter, retired vice president of 
the National of Hartford Group. 


Norwich Union Names 
Murdoch in N. Y. Field 


The Norwich Union has appointed Le- 
land E. Murdoch as special agent in the 
upper New York State field to succeed 
Alfred Talke who has resigned to go 
with the Standard Accident. United 
States Manager Everard O. Smith states 
that Mr. Murdoch has had a long ex- 
perience in the fire, casualty and inland 
marine fields, “is a producer and has 
developed an excellent ability in serv- 
ing agents.” The Norwich Union main- 
tains headquarters in the Syracuse Sav- 
ings Bank Building at Syracuse. 


Retiring Executive 


Is Host to Newsmen 

Walter Meiss, who retired at the end 
of September as United States manager 
of the London Assurance Group, was 
host last Thursday at a reception at 
the Drug & Chemical Club in New York 
for insurance newspapermen. Mr. Meiss, 
who has always taken a keen interest 
in public relations development, retired 
from active duties following an opera- 
tion which he underwent several weeks 
ago. He is now well on the road to re- 
covery. 

Kenneth J. Bidwell, who became U. S. 
manager on October 1, was among those 
from the London Assurance companies 
who attended the reception. Mr. Bidwell 
has been associated with the London 
since 1938, becoming assistant U. 5: 
manager in 1950 and deputy U. S. mana- 
ger earlier this year. 

Edgar M. Ackerman, Weekly Under- 
writer, was spokesman for the insurance 
trade journal group in presenting Mr. 
Meiss with a scroll expressing friend- 
ship and best wishes and citing his close 
relationships with the insurance press 
for many years. Mr. Meiss responded 
appreciatively. He is now at his home 
in Westfield, N. J. 





Crum & Forster Merger 

Stockholders meeting of Crum & 
Forster Securities Corp. has been called 
for October 31 for purpose of consider- 
ing and acting upon a proposed merger 
and consolidation of the securities cor- 
poration with and into Crum & Forster. 
Crum & Forster is principally an oper- 
ating company engaged in underwriting 
and management of insurance companies 
and is located at 110 William Street, 
New York, with departmental offices in 
Freeport, Ill, San Francisco, Atlanta, 
Durham, N. C., Pittsburgh and other 
cities. It is sole underwriting manager 
for United States Fire, North River 
Fire, Westchester Fire and Southern 
Fire. 





Idaho Dept. Takes Over 
Inland Empire Ins. Co. 


The Idaho Insurance Commissioner 
has been authorized to take over and 
run the Inland Empire Insurance Co. of 
soise, which operates in 20 states. Dis- 
trict Judge M. Oliver Koelsch ordered 
Insurance Commissioner Lee O’Connell 
to take over the affairs of the company 
after Commissioner O’Connell had asked 
for the right to “rehabilitate” the firm. 

\t the same time the judge ordered 
officers of the company not to interfere 
with its management by Mr. O’Connell. 
The Insurance Commissioner said the 
firm is solvent but “mismanaged.” 





Francis G. O’Hara Dies 

Francis O’Hara, 52, manager local 
and metropolitan fire department of the 
Boston-Old Colony Insurance Compa- 
nies in Boston, died suddenly September 
28. He had been associated with the 
companies since 1920. For a number of 
years he was assistant manager of the 
accounting department and then special 
agent. 

He was a member of the Serra Club, 
say State Club, Boston Press Club, Bos- 
ton Chamber of Commerce, St. Gabriel’s 
Retreat League, and the Ipswich Bay 
Yacht Club. He is survived by a wife, 
two sons, two daughters, his mother, all 
of Malden; two brothers, and four sis- 
ters, 





BINGHAMTON WOMEN’S COURSE 

The Insurance Women of Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., are sponsoring a three-night 
fire and allied line course to be given 
by members of the New York Fire 
Insurance Rating Organization, Syra- 
cuse District, October 3, 10 and 17, at 
the Binghamton Central High School. 
Henry L. Betts, district secretary; 
Harry Morss, stamping office, and J. C. 
Evans, superintendent of rating, are 
conducting the course. 


America Fore Group 
Transfers O’Donnell 


TO WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK 


Will Supervise Suburban Territory of 
Continental Fire; Succeeded in Boston 
by Smith and Ramsay 


Bernard J. O’Donnell, state agent from 
Boston, Mass., for America Fore Group 
has been transferred to White Plains, 
N. Y., where he will supervise suburban 
New York territory of Continental Fire, 
member company of the group. He will 
be succeeded by State Agents Carlton 
D. Smith and Merrill F. Ramsay in the 
“> 1a of central Massachusetts 
fielc 

Mr. O’Donnell joined America Fore in 
1928 in local department of Niagara 
Fire, N. Y. He was later appointed 
special agent for engineering depart- 
ment in suburban New York. Mr. 
O’Donnell served in the Army in World 
War II. He rejoined America Fore in 
1945 and was later assigned as special 
agent for the four fire companies in 
Long Island. He was named state agent 
in 1954 in Boston, supervising Middlesex 
and Worcester counties. 

Mr. Smith began his insurance career 
with the Home as a clerk in 1910. He 
joined as a special agent fur the Ameri- 
can Eagle Fire in 1925. Mr. Smith also 
supervises Boston and_ northeastern 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. Ramsay started his insurance ca- 
reer with Cambridge Mutual Fire in 
1904. Later he joined the Mutual In- 
spection Bureau. For three years he 
operated his own agency in Cambridge. 
He joined the Continental Fire of the 
America Fore Group in 1922. Mr. Ram- 
say also supervises eastern Massachu- 
setts. 





Davey Appointed Indiana 


Commissioner of Insurance 
Governor George M. Craig of Indiana 
has appointed William J. Davey Com- 
missioner of Insurance to succeed Harry 
E. Wells, who has resigned to become 
president of American Travelers Life of 
Indianapolis. Appointment is effective 
October 15. In accepting Mr. Wells’ 
resignation the Governor expressed his 
appreciation of Commissioner Wells’ 
work. 

A graduate of Butler College, magna 
cum laude in 1947 where he majored in 
insurance, Mr. Davey is a Phi Beta 
Kappa. Upon his graduation he became 
an examiner for the Insurance Depart- 
ment and for past two years has been 
chief examiner. 





S. C. Senator Proposes 


3 
U. S. Disaster Insurance 

Senator Olin D. Johnston (D., S. C.) 
is the latest to propose a disaster insur- 
ance program. Senator Johnston said he 
would ask the next session of Congress 
to provide low-cost disaster insurance 
against hurricanes, floods, tornadoes and 
other ravages of nature. 

The South Carolina Democrat an- 
nounced that he is investigating various 
methods under which such a program 
might be developed and expressed con- 
fidence that a way can be found so that 
“reasonable premiums will support it 
and... protection will be guaranteed.” 
He said the program should be self 
sustaining and should give protection in 
areas ordinary insurance cannot cover 
because of prohibitive cost. 


Big Bill 


(Continued from Page 15) 





books were “Personnel Management.” 
For a year he was president of the 
American Psychological Association and 
was also chairman of the Solid Fuels 
Advisory War Council. Since 1948 he 
was chairman of the editorial board of 
American People’s Encyclopedia. 


N.Y. STATE EXAMS 
NEW YORK ¢ JAMAICA 


132 Nassau St. 148-15 Archer Ave, 


Starts Monday, Dec. 5, for 
Brokers’ Examination on March 15, 1956 


REAL ESTATE COURSE 


Starts Monday, Dec. 5, for 
State Examination on Feb. ‘29, 1956 


NOTARY Pustic COURSE 


Starts Tuesday, Dec. 6 
for Examination on Jan. 10, 1956 


AMERICA’S LARGEST INSURANCE 
& REAL ESTATE BROKERAGE SCHOOL 


Write, phone or call for Booklet 


INSTITUTE OF 
INSURANCE 
132 Nassau Street 
New York 38, N. Y, 

Near City Hall 
COrtlandt .7-7318 


\ HERBERT J. POHS, eaten tree 











MARINERS CLUB FIELD DAY 


Bolton Wins Skipper’s Trophy; 125 
Attend at Wheatley Hills 
Golf Club 
The New York Mariners Club held 
its fifth annual field day at the Wheat- 
ley Hills Golf Club, East Williston, L. I, 
last week. The Skipper’s trophy for low 
gross was won by Bill Bolton of the 
Marine Office of America. This award 
had been given in past years to Steve 
Chamberlain of the Home, Frank Bur- 
rows of the Providence- Washington Co. 
and Bill Wormersley, insurance manager 

of Seaboard & Western Airlines, Inc. 

Freelan Blodgett of the Home won 
the Babaco trophy which is awarded 
each year for low net. The putting prize 
went to Russ Scott of the American 
International Marine Agency, and Al 
Rolleri of the Atlantic Companies won 
the nearest-the-pin contest. 

The chartered boat fishing party, led 
by Hank Eisenreich of the Security of 
New Haven, had a very successful day. 
A beautiful rod and reel were won by 
Frank Swallow of the Royal Exchange, 
who landed the largest fish. 

The annual dinner party, at which 
Skipper Frank Richardson of Talbot, 
Bird & Co. presided, followed the day’s 
activities. More than 125 members and 
guests attended. Tom Kennelly of the 
St. Paul Fire & Marine was chairman 
of the program committee. 


Blake Vice President 
Of Balboa, Los Angeles 


John T. Blake has been elected vice 
president of the Balboa Insurance Co., 
Los Angeles, a wholly owned subsidiary 
of the Seaboard Finance Co. He is a 
native of Providence, R. I., and was edu- 
cated in Boston. He entered insurance 
in 1937 in the home office of the Royal 
Indemnity, New York. His insurance ac- 
tivities were interrupted by service in 
World War II, as a member of the 
Twenty- Seventh Division, U. S. Army. 

He rejoined the Royal and was trans- 
ferred to Los Angeles in 1945. Later 
he went with a local agency and in 
1947 joined the Security of New Haven 
in Los Angeles. He was transferred by 
that company to Louisville, Ky. In 1953 
he joined the Gulf companies in Los An- 
geles, remaining with them until his 
present change. 


Richardson Asst. Manager 
Huntington GAB Branch 


Worthy E. Richardson, Jr., has been 
appointed assistant manager. of the 
Huntington, W. Va. branch of General 
Adjustment Bureau, Inc. 

Mr. Richardson joined the Bureau at 
Huntington in 1946 and was appointe 
a senior automobile adjuster in 1949. His 
experience later extended to all types 
of losses, and in 1954 he was transferred 
to the Elmira, N. Y. branch office as 
a senior adjuster. He is being trans 
ferred from that office to his new post 
as assistant branch manager. 
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Hull Problems and Trade Losses 
Fully Considered by Marine Union 


By WituraM F. Dezaney, Jr. 
President, Delaney Offices, Inc. 


William F. Delaney, Jr., president of 
Delaney Offices, Inc., New York, recently 
returned from the annual conference of the 
International Union of Marine Insurance 
at Monte Carlo. In last weeks issue Ae 
presented a lengthy report on that meeting 
and herewith discusses two other subjects 
considered at the conference, namely hull 
insurance and trade losses. 

A report was received in connection 
with the meeting of the Hull Committee 
of the International Marine Union Con- 
ference in Monte Carlo the week of 
September 12. Although it is of less 
importance to the American market it 
is enlightening in that it shows the 
problems faced abroad in an endeavor to 
stabilize market conditions. 

The Council of the International Ma- 
rine Union heard a full discussion by 
many delegates of matters concerned 
with hull underwriting, including the 
problem of delayed claims, increased re- 
pair costs, rebuilding of merchant fleets, 
and general economic conditions in the 
several countries. The discussion was 
led and summarized by Harold H. 
Mummery, marine underwriter for the 
London Assurance an honorary member 
of the Council’s executive committee, 
and who acted as spokesman for the 
British marine insurance market. 

He stated that “the only factor which 
has saved the hull markets of the world 
in recent years is the comparative ab- 
sence of major casualties.” With respect 
to delayed claims, he pointed out that in 
Great Britain prior to the war, “after 
the close of the third years of each ac- 
count one would require somewhere in 
the neighborhood of 7% to finally liqui- 
date one’s liability. In these days , 
I would say that one should set aside 
something between 25% and 30% of 
one’s hull premium income to take care 
of these belated claims.” 

Other views were expressed with re- 
gard to these estimates, the Norwegian 
market indicating that only 10% to 15% 
of claims in their market remain unset- 
tled after three years. 


See Further Rise in Repair Costs 


The delegates to the Council gener- 
ally agreed that they must look forward 
in the immediate future to the cost of 
repairs (both labor and materials) still 
lurther increasing. 

Percy Chubb, II, of Chubb & Son, 
New York, emphasized that the Ameri- 
can market is not a party to the Joint 
Hull Understanding; instead underwriting 
of each fleet is based on its own com- 
plete five-year statistics. He said, “The 
cornerstone of our approach is the es- 
tablishment of full reserves for unpaid 
losses. Moreover, in renewing each fleet 
we review the experience of reserves 
established in prior years. If we find 
that accidents have not been fully re- 
ported in the past, we endeavor to apply 
corrective measures. 

. “American fleets are subject to active 
ternational competition, but we feel 
that our Statistical approach enables us 
- deal with this objectively and_se- 
ectively. We are not afraid to lose 
unprofitable business, but we are pre- 
pared to defend aggressively fleets which 
We consider good accounts.” 

_ Mr. Chubb continued, “I would like 
“comment at this time on the question 
ol vessels of other than U. S. flag. We 
quite naturally aspire to a growing posi- 
Hon in the world market and do not 


propose to limit ourselves to our own 
risks. I would stress, however, that our 
emphasis is on profitable underwriting 
and not just growth for its own sake. 
We are gratified that moderate lines on 
vessels of many flags—British, Continen- 
tal, and others—are finding their way 
each year to America on a sound con- 
servative basis. We welcome this de- 
velopment and hope it will be a con- 
tinuing one.” 


Trade Losses Reviewed 


Trade losses were discussed by H. F. 
Thorburn of the Liverpool Underwriters’ 
Association. These losses included: 

Natural loss and normal loss in weight 
arising from the nature of the goods, or 
their condition when despatched for 
shipment. 

Differences in weight due to failure of 
the human element, by reason of lack 
of skill, laxity in checking or control, 
difference in methods of weighing, or 
even a simple clerical error. 

Wear and tear, and deterioration in 
its various form consequent upon factors 
which are inherent in the goods, or 
deterioration solely consequent on delay. 

In regard to the latter, even when the 
delay is due to an insured peril, the 
measure of the damage is largely gov- 
erned by factors which are the respon- 
sibility of the trader, such as—the effi- 
ciency of the manufacturing process, 
condition of the commodity at inception 
of underwriters’ risk, and adequacy of 
the packing and of the method of car- 
riage and stowage. 

Mr. Thorburn pointed out that the 
problem of who should bear responsi- 
bility for such trade losses has assumed 
serious dimensions only during the last 
decade. He said that “to some extent it 
has been a natural development of the 
desire of underwriters to give wider and 
more comprehensive cover in order to 
satisfy a commercial world which has 
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KENTUCKY AUTO RATES CUT 


Revisions in Material Damage Coverages 
to Result in Annual Drop in Pre- 
miums of $2,000,000 
Revisions in rates and rules have been 
filed in Kentucky by the National Auto- 
mobile Underwriters Association on be- 
half of its member and subscriber com- 
panies and approved for use effective 
October 3. The new rates and premiums 
for automobile material damage cover- 
ages result in an estimated annual sav- 
ing to Kentucky policyholders of ap- 

proximately $2,000,000. 

Private passenger comprehensive pre- 
mium revenue is reduced in some terri- 
tories and remains unchanged in others. 
The average effect for the state as a 
whole is an estimated 10% decrease. Pri- 
vate passenger $50 deductible collision 
premium revenue is reduced approxi- 
mately 12%, varying by individual rating 
territories from 4% to 21%. The $100 
deductible private passenger collision 
premium revenue for the state as a 
whole has been reduced approximately 
18%. : 

In addition to these rate and premium 
reductions, for family private passenger 
automobile risks which involve young 
women operators under 25 years of age 
but with no men operators under 25 
vears of age, collision premiums are re- 
duced 13% where the woman operator 
under 25 years of age is neither the 
owner nor the principal operator. 

In addition to these premium reduc- 
tions, the revised rules include a 10% 





become more and more __ insurance 
minded.” 

A substantial majority of the dele- 
gates agreed to study a proposal to limit 
the practice of granting insurance cover 
against trade losses. The American In- 
stitute delegation, while feeling that 
much valuable information will be de- 
veloped by a study of the problem, did 
not associate itself with this subject 
because of the Institute’s limited mem- 
bership in the International Union. 
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Cut-Rate Auto Insurer 
For Non-Drinkers Only 


Sobriety will be its own reward when 
a new kind of automobile insurance 
company opens for business here within 
the next few months at Simcol, Ontario. 
The firm will sell car insurance only to 
people who abstain completely from al- 
coholic beverages. With the blessing of 
the Ontario Temperance Federation, the 
company is being organized by several 
members of the Norfolk County Tem- 
perance Federation. It is something en- 
tirely new to the Canadian insurance 
business. 

Accident rate for non-drinkers is 
lower than the rate for all motorists. 
The abstainers’ Preferred Risk Insur- 
ance Co., by selling only to non-drinkers, 
will aim to offer insurance at prices 20 
to 40% cheaper than those charged by 
regular commercial concerns. 








reduction in private passenger collision 
premiums for risks where the driver 
under 25 years of age has successfully 
completed a driver education course in a 
recognized school, college or university. 
Courses must meet the standards that 
have been established by the National 
Education Association. 

Commercial local hauling fire, theft 
and comprehensive rate and premium 
revenue is reduced ‘by approximately 
21%. Commercial local hauling collision 
is granted an estimated reduction of 
7%. Commercial intermediate and long 
distance hauling fire, theft and compre- 
hensive rate and premium revenue is 
reduced an average of 27%; whereas 
collision premium revenue for these 
classes of commercial vehicles is reduced 
an estimated 9%. 


CRACKED WINDSHIELD THEORY 


Find Shattering Effect Due to Glass 
Contraction in Extremes of 
Heat and Cold 

Mo.—A new and _ what 
appears to be a_ logical explanation 
of the numerous cracked windshields 
and rear windows of the newer auto- 
mobiles that have plagued the insurance 
companies of the nation for some time 
has been advanced here by the McDon- 
nell Aircraft Corp., which has a large 
plant at Lambert -St. Louis Municipal 
Airport in St. Louis County. 

When some automobile owners began 
to blame cracking of windshields and 
rear windows on jet airplanes, the Mc- 
Donnell Company officials decided to 
have a thorough investigation made of 
the matter, and checked with research- 
ers for a major Pittsburgh glass pro- 
ducer. 

The airplane company was advised 
that the tempered glass in many of the 
modern automobiles has many tiny sub- 
microscopic pebbles of nickel sulfide, 
surrounded by captured air bubbles, 
which get by the glass manufacturing 
plant’s inspectors. 

Later when such air vents surround- 
ing the tiny pebbles are exposed to the 
rays of the sun, the air in the vent may 
expand and later contract when the glass 
cor Is off. 

When there is a wide range in the 
extremes of heat and cold, the expan 
sion and contraction of the glass may 
be enough to break the glass at that 
point, and this break will quickly spread, 
giving the effect of shattering in the 
glass. 


St. Louis, 
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Supt. Holz Approves Broadened Auto 
Liab. Cover Against Uninsured Driver 


A broadened form of automobile lia- 
bility insurance coverage was approved 
October 5 by New York Superintendent 
of Insurance Leffert Holz. Not previ- 
ously available in the U.S., the coverage 
protects insured automobile owners who 
suffer bodily injuries, against loss caused 
by uninsured motorists, for which loss 
such uninsured motorists are legally 
liable. 

The broadened insurance will not only 
cover the named insured but also his 
spouse and relatives of either who may 
be residents of his household if they are 
insured’s 


while in the named 


other 


injured 
vehicle or any vehicle or even 
while a pedestrian. 

Passengers Also Covered 

Any other person injured while in the 
insured’s automobile will also be covered 
if the automobile was being used by the 
named insured or with his permission. 
The details of the coverage are avail- 
able in the office of the Insurance De- 
partment. 

Mr. Holz 
the insurance 
coverage were making a public announce- 
ment concerning it. Such insurance com- 
panies licensed to do business in New 
York State will extend the benefits of 
the protection to all outstanding automo- 
bile bodily injury liability policies cov- 
ering private passenger cars registered 
and principally garaged in the State 
of New York without charge for the 
remainder of present policy terms. New 
and renewal policies will provide such 
optional coverage at a reasonable pre- 
mium approved by the Insurance De- 
partment. 

Superintendent Holz explained that the 
present administration considered the 
problem of the financially irresponsible 
motorist one of primary importance and 
that shortly after taking office he had 
requested the principal writers of auto- 
mobile insurance in New York State to 
give their serious attention to the prob- 
] 
iem. 


that he understood 


offering the 


stated 
companies 


Sincerity of Insurance Industry 

He expressed gratification at the sin- 
cerity of purpose demonstrated by the 
insurance industry in its effort to solve 
the problem and his belief that the 
willingness of the industry to make this 
boardened coverage available to the pub- 
lic clearly demonstrated the progress 
that could be made when government 
and industry work together. The Super- 
intendent said that he considered the 
promulgation of the broadened coverage 
to be a step of major importance in the 
solution of the problem of the financially 
irresponsible motorist. 

This form of protection is available 
in large part due to the fact that over 
96% of all accidents reported to the 
Motor Vehicle Bureau involved insured 
motorists. Mr. Holz expressed the hope 
that the precedent established in New 
York State would encourage similar cov- 
erage in other states. 

Arbitration of Differences 


\ unique feature of the broadened 
coverage is a provision for the arbitra- 
tion of differences between policyholders 
and their insurers. Mr. Holz said that 
he had been most desirous that any 


solution to the problem developed by 
the interested parties would be one 
which would not add to the congestion 
of the courts of the state. 

“The willingness of the insurance in- 
dustry to permit claims under this broad- 
ened coverage to be disposed of by the 
speedy, informal and relatively inexpen- 
sive process of arbitration,” said Super- 
intendent Holz, “suggests a real desire 
on the part of industry to find a prac- 
tical and effective solution to a difficult 
problem.” 

The broadened insurance coverage will 
apply to accidents happening anywhere 
in the United States, its territories and 
possessions, and in the Dominion of 
Canada. Mr. Holz pointed out that 
such territorial scope was greater by far 
than that which would have been avail- 
able under any plan that had been pre- 
viously proposed. 

The Superintendent expressed the hope 
that within a relatively short time all 
insurers licensed to do business in the 
state would make this coverage avail- 
able. He said that if this resulted, ap- 
proximately 13,000,000 New York citizens 
would be protected against bodily in- 
juries caused by the financial irresponsi- 
bility of some motorists regardless of 
in which state, territory or province 
their motor vehicles might be regis- 
tered. 
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FIREMAN’S FUND POSITION 


On Uninsured Automobile Endorsement 
Explained to N. Y. Producers; Cite 
Innocent Victim Policy 

In a letter to its New York State 
producers, Fireman’s Fund Insurance 
Group explained this week why it was 
not one of the group of companies 
participating in the newspaper adver- 
tisement announcing the endorsement to 
standard automobile policies to provide 
benefits on account of bodily injury or 
death, caused by uninsured automobiles, 
The reason for its non-participation was 
said to be because of Fireman’s Fund 
own program which it has designated 
as innocent victim insurance is awaiting 
approval for use in New York State. 

To meet the immediate situation, Fire- 
man’s Fund has also filed and secured 
approval for the use of the endorsement 
described in the press advertisements. 
The Group’s letter to New York pro- 
ducers said in part: 

“This endorsement has been designed 
to alleviate to a degree the problems 
created by uninsured motorists but it is 
available only to insured car owners. 
Fireman’s Fund innocent victim insur- 

(Continued on Page 45) 
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McKell New President 
Of C. & S. Executives 


SISK ELECTED AGENTS’ HEap 
At Joint Casualty-Surety Meet, White 
Sulphur Springs, . Va.; Discuss 
Advertising Efforts 


White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., Oct. 4 
—W. E. MckKell, president of the Ameri- 
can Surety Co., and Paul Sisk, promi- 
nent Tulsa agent, were elected here this 
morning as presidents of their respective 
associations — National Association of 
Casualty & Surety Executives and Na- 
tional Association of Casualty & Surety 
Agents. ; 

The company men also elected William 
T. Harper, Maryland Casualty, as vice 
president; J. Dewey Dorsett, secretary- 
treasurer (reelected); named Nathan 
Mobley, Federal Insurance Co., and 
M. E. Sprague, Home Indemnity, to the 
executive committee replacing Mr. Har- 
per and Guy E. Mann, Aetna Casualty 
& Surety. R. Z. Alexander, American 
Automobile, was elected NASCE com- 
mittee chairman. 

For the agents’ group J. Edward 
Cochran, Hagerstown, Md., was named 
first vice president; Ben H. Paddock, 
Detroit, second vice president; R. E. 
Stitt, Chicago, secretary, and Alice M. 
Foy, Chicago, treasurer, all of whom 
are ex-officio members of board of di- 
rectors. Retiring President Thomas W. 
Earls goes on executive committee; Lyle 
S. McKown, Minneapolis, was named an 
alternate on that committee. President 
alternate on that committee. Mr. Sisk 
succeeds Mr. Earls as board chairman. 

NACSA passed memorial resolutions 
eulogizing the late Chas. H. Burras, 
Chicago, and the late Joseph F. Mat- 
thai, United States F. & G. The agents 
also expressed appreciation to casualty- 
surety companies for featuring in their 
advertising in the past year the value 
of the selling and servicing activities of 
American Agency System, and_ hoped 
the time would soon come when fire 
and casualty’ companies would “collec- 
tively unite in a joint advertising effort 
for the good of the industry.” 

NACSA also voted this morning on 
motion of John Conklin, Hackensack, to 
send a wire to NAIA in convention at 
Los Angeles, advising that NACSA en- 
dorses any advertising program which 
NAIA may adopt to sell the public on 
the value of American Agency System. 

Recent action of Surety Association 
of America in reducing contract bond 
rates and subsequent similar action by 
non-conference companies was thor- 
oughly aired at the agents’ meeting this 
morning. Warren Gaffney, Surety Asso- 
ciation general manager, attended this 
session and spoke on some of the factors 
considered by his member companies 
making the rate revision. Re: 

Carl. Daukshe, president, National 
Association of Surety Bond Producers, 
advised NACSA of their resolution 
adopted here yesterday, empowering him 
to appoint a special study committee 0! 
three to analyze data which has been 
assembled by a special committee of oe 
bearing largely on the contract bon¢ 
rate reduction. James Lucy, New York, 
was selected as the study committees 
chairman. 

(Ed. Note—Extensive news coverage 
of the Joint Casualty-Surety Convention 
appears on pages 47, 48 and 49.) 
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\, & H. Cos. Ponder 
North Carolina Action 


BUREAU MEETING INDICATES 
LB. 96 Discussion Brings Thoughts of 
Rate Increases Pa Withdrawal From 
tate 


he quest for the answer to the ques- 
fon of what are companies going to do 
in North Carolina emerged as one of 
the interesting topics of discussion at 
che 64th annual meeting of the Bureau 
Accident and Health Underwriters, 
neld at Bretton Woods, N.H. The sub- 
ect of North Carolina’s recently enacted 
House Bill 96 came to the floor of the 
meeting during the Bureau panel staff 
jiscussion moderated by Bureau General 
Manager J. F. Follmann, Jr. 

HB. 96 which became a statute in 
North Carolina on May 10, 1955, requires 
that for the termination of all cancellable 
1 non-renewable individual and family 
hospital expense policies or commercial 
4. &H. policies issued in the state after 
January 1, 1956,- notice of such termina- 
tion be given 30 days prior to the pre- 
mium due date for the first year with an 
increasing period of notice, not to exceed 
two years, for the months of continuous 
coverage beyond the first anniversary 
date of issue. 


Bureau Legislative Bulletin 


Jackgrounding the panel discussion of 
the topic was a legislative bulletin re- 
leased by the Bureau to its member com- 
panies which said in part: “While House 
311 96 can be regarded in one sense as 
a compulsory experiment which some 
companies may wish to to observe for 
a period of time before determining what 
steps to take in compensation, it should 
be borne in mind that the bill does re- 
quire a certain amount of deference to 
North Carolinians which is not required 
by the statutes of any other jurisdiction. 

“Before according this additional bene- 

fit to new policyholders in North Caro- 
lina without charge, companies should 
seriously consider the effect which such 
a course of action may have on their 
operations in other jurisdictions. This 
is especially so in those jurisdictions 
which interpret their anti-discrimination 
statutes as requiring at least as favor- 
able consideration for policyholders in 
their states as is accorded policyholders 
elsewhere for the same premium on a 
given contract form.” 
From the diversity of comment from 
the floor the problem of H.B. 96 ap- 
peared a difficult one for company deci- 
sion. Careful avoidance of any question 
ot rates led to the discussion into the 
general observations that rates must be 
increased, if benefits were not reduced 
or special forms drafted to meet the de- 
mands of the new law. It was evident 
that while in most companies policy was 
not yet, set, measures to meet the prob- 
‘em would be as varied as there were 
companies continuing to do business in 
North Carolina. 


Some Cos. Planning Withdrawal 


Several companies present did indicate 
that they were planning a withdrawal 
ot their accident and health business, in 
whole or in part, from the state. Others 
again following a more moderate line de- 
clared their intention of remaining and 
cither increasing premiums substantially 
or redrafting their forms to decrease 
Yenents rather than to increase pre- 
mums, The latter approach, however, 
Vas viewed as the least convenient be- 
“use ot the present nation-wide switch 
ver of entire portfolios to meet the 
mminent mandatory effective date in 
host jurisdictions of the new Uniform 


dividual & Sickness Policy Provisions 
saW, 
John F, McAlevey, Bureau counsel, 


‘mphasized that the problem was one 


hae company to work out individu- 
re He cautioned, however, that the 
jon taken, unless it was objectively 
would afford companies 


"0 protection in other states. He further 
expressed 


“emonstrable 


the opinion that companies 


Bolton Sees Casualty 
Field Still Important 


IN MULTIPLE-LINE TRENDS 


Addresses NAIA; Cites Need to Fit 
Individual Situations Concerning Cas- 
ualty Losses 

Los Angeles, Oct. 5—Although there 
has been a tendency toward multiple line 
underwriting and the combination of in- 
surance forms, due to fundamental fac- 
tors of the insurance business, Donald A. 
Bolton, Jacksonville, Fla., member of 
NAIA casualty insurance committee, de- 
clared the need will still exist for 
competent casualty personnel to fit in- 
dividual situations insofar as _ casualty 
losses are concerned. Mr. Bolton, speak- 
ing before the 59th annual convention 
of National Association of Insurance 
Agents, noted that the casualty field 
will not only be an important but a 
controlling factor in the development 
and progress of the insurance business. 

Not many years ago, fire insurance 
and allied lines developed the largest 
premium volume, Mr. Bolton noted. In 
recent years, the speaker said, the picture 
has changed so rapidly that in 1954 cas- 
ualty premiums were nearly double those 
of all other lines. In Mr. Bolton’s opin- 
ion, the tendency toward package poli- 
cies, “can never absorb the big volume 
of casualty business because of tech- 
nical considerations.” 

Mr. Bolton stressed that one of the 
principles of rate making is that risks 
within a group must exhibit the same 
general characteristics. “Therefore,” ‘he 
declared, “development of package poli- 
cies is limited by being applicable to 
only those risks sufficiently similar in 
nature.” Individual situations demand 
the need for competent casualty per- 
sonnel to consider intricacies of rating, 
risk evaluation and adequate coverage, 
he said. 

“Because of the variations and ex- 
posures of the casualty business,” Mr. 
Bolton noted, “there still exists a chal- 
lenge to the insurance agent to ade- 
quately solve the problem of the indi- 
vidual risk. This does. not mean this 
phase of the business will remain static.” 

Mr. Bolton believed the trend toward 
all risk or blanket forms will continue 
and anticipated a breakdown of the 
specific forms of liability insurance, bur- 
glary, theft, and dishonesty insurance, 
even automobile exposures. “There is 
no reason why a person,” he said, “could 
not have, without scheduling, one policy 
protecting him for any type of liability 
loss, the premium for which would be 
determined by the various exposures 
involved. The same condition holds true 
for dishonesty losses, and as a matter 
of fact we have both of such forms now 
available on what amounts to a package 
basis. It is conceivable, however, that 
the trend will develop package rates 
for various types of operations rather 
than for specific rates for specific ex- 
posures for all types of operations. 

“The casualty business in the future,” 
Mr. Bolton declared in conclusion, “will 
face a threat that will also be apparent 
to all segments of the business, and that 
is the direct writing, direct billing meth- 
od. The only answer to that problem 
is the service of the local agent, his abil- 
ity to perform a service.” 





SEABOARD SURETY ON BOND 

James I. Barnes Construction Co., 
Redwood City, Calif., has been awarded 
the contract by the Regents of the Uni- 
versity of California for the construc- 
tion of Unit No. 1, Medical Center, San 
Francisco, at its bid price of $2,917,900. 
Seaboard Surety Co. is on the bond for 
the contractor. 





must do more than tighten up on under- 
writing. 

The Bureau counsel’s viewpoint that 
stringent underwriting was not the sole 
solution received backing from other 
speakers who noted the considerable 


interest being taken in the North Caro- 
lina development by many other states. 


Assn. of C. & S. Cos. Presents Driver 
Education and Highway Safety Awards 


During the past week, the Association 
of Casualty & Surety Companies pre- 
sented awards denoting achievement in 
high school driver education programs 
and highway safety projects to two 
states and state and local agents’ groups. 
Both Pennsylvania and New Jersey re- 
ceived an “award of merit” for their 
driver education plans. National awards 
for traffic safety projects went to the 
Florida Association of Insurance Agents 
and six local agents’ groups. 

Pennsylvania Governor George M. 
Leader accepted the Association’s award 
September 29 before the annual conven- 
tion of the Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tion Association. Thomas A. Seals, as- 
sistant education director of the accident 
prevention department of the Associa- 
tion of C.&S. Companies made the pre- 
sentation. This is the fifth consecutive 
vear that Pennsylvania has received an 
award for its public schools’ driver edu- 
cation program. 

Mr. Seals pointed out that in qualify- 
ing for the award of merit, Pennsylvania 
last year offered driver education courses 
in 467 out of 820 public high schools 
and enrolled 76,891 out of 106,978 eligible 
students in those courses. 

Gov. Meyner Accepts N. J. Award 

The award of merit to New Jersey 
was accepted by Governor Robert B. 
Meyner. Paul H. Blaisdell, director of 


the traffic safety division of the Associa-- 


tion made the presentation. 
On hand to witness the presentation 


OVER __ 3,000,000 POLICYHOLDERS 





Allstate Dinner Honors Wm. G. Gray 
Who Purchased Three Millionth 
Automobile Policy 
Allstate Insurance Co. recently passed 
the three millionth automobile policy- 
holder mark when Gerald Staton, agent 
of the company’s Plymouth Road, Mich., 
district service office sold William G. 
Gray, of Birminghom, Mich., a_ policy 

on his 1952 Oldsmobile. 

Mr. Gray was guest of honor at a 
dinner held by Allstate’s Detroit branch 
office October 6. The dinner was a dou- 
ble celebration which also commemorated 
the tenth anniversary of the branch 
office and resident manager George C. 
Powell. 

Joseph E. Henry, midwest zone vice 
president, Henry S.. Moser, vice presi- 
dent, general counsel, and secretary of 
Allstate, and Davis W. Ellis, vice pres- 
ident-sales, were among Allstate officials 
present at the dinner. Mr. Powell pre- 
sented the policyholder with an_ in- 
scribed cigarette lighter as a memento 
of the occasion and his choice of a 
major appliance for his home. 

Mr. Gray, who is married and has 
three small daughters, is sales engineer 
for Minneapolis - Honeywell, a manufac- 
turer of heating equipment. 





Smith, Greene, Applegate 
Promoted by Nationwide 


The promotion of three Nationwide 
Insurance men to top management posts 
is announced. 

Raymond G. Smith, former assistant 
treasurer, becomes director of financial 
planning, a newly created department in 
the office of controller. His responsibili- 
ties include the tailoring of long-range 
financial plans to support the firm’s na- 
tional expansion program. Lance Greene, 
who has been assistant to Mr. Smith, 
will take over his functions as director 
of banking and finance in the office of 
treasurer. James Applegate, standards 
and procedures manager in the office 
of operations, has been appointed di- 


ceremonies were Grover Richman, Jr., 
state attorney general, and the heads of 
those state government departments hav- 
ing highway safety jurisdiction. This is 
the eighth consecutive year that New 
Jersey has received an award for its 
public school driver education program. 

Mr. Blaisdell pointed out that in quali- 
fying for the award, New Jersey last 
vear enrolled 35,695 public high school 
students in driver education courses. 

Highway Safety Awards 

Marland K. Strasser, field representa- 
tive of the accident prevention depart- 
ment of the Association of C. & S. Com- 
panies, in speaking before the National 
Association of Insurance Agents’ con- 
vention in Los Angeles, Calif., October 
5, presented the top national awards 
for highway safety projects to ‘the 
Florida Association of Insurance Agents 
and six local agents’ groups throughout 
the country. 

Mr. Strasser, on behalf of his Asso- 
ciation, presented framed certificates of 
merit and checks for $250 to agents’ 
groups in Grand Ledge, Mich.; Colum- 
bia City, Ind.; Winter Park, Fla.; Ho- 
bart, Oklahoma; Orlando, Fla., and 
Fresno, Calif. The awards were pre 
sented as part of the “safety is good 
business” program conducted jointly by 
the Association of Casualty & Surety 
Companies and the NATA. The prize 
money will be spent to further worth- 
while traffic safety activities. 

The state award was a bronze plaque, 
presented to the Florida association for 
their statewide safety program which 
“combined official action and public sup- 
port in a steady, continuous promotion.” 


Fireman's Fund Position 
(Continued from Page 44) 


ance program which is now being used 


by the Fireman’s Fund on the Pacific 
coast includes a separate policy which 
may be purchased by non-car owners. 


“A similar program filed by us with 
the New York Department some two 
months ago will, if and when approved, 
enable us to offer similar protection to 
the estimated three to four million per- 
sons in the State of New York who do 
not own automobiles and therefore cur- 
rently are not able to secure this kind 
of insurance.” 


Mutual Bureau Announces 
Uninsured Driver Coverage 


The Mutual Insurance Rating Bureau 
this week announced a coverage pro- 
viding benefits for bodily injury or death 
caused by uninsured automobiles. This 
coverage, which has been filed in New 
York by the Mutual Bureau and ap- 
proved by the New York State Super- 
intendent of Insurance Leffert Holz will 
be available to owners of private pas- 
senger automobiles registered and prin- 
cipally garaged in New York. 

The additional coverage will be avail- 
able as an endorsement to an automo- 
bile liability policy and the endorsement 
is titled, “Benefits for Injury Caused by 
Uninsured Automobiles  l[ndorsement 
(Liability Presumed).” This endorsement 
provides for payments, subject to limits 
of $10,000/20,000, to the insured owner 
of an automobile, members of his family 
living with him, and guests in his car, 
for bodily injuries suffered by them as 
the result of an accident involving an 
other automobile where the other auto 
mobile is uninsured. 


rector of policy and operational controls 
in the controller’s office. 

Mr. Smith and Mr. Applegate will re 
port to J. E. Keltner, vice president 
controller. Mr. Greene will report to 
W. E. West, vice president-treasurer. 
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Stellwagen Outlines Plan To Regain 


Business In “New Frontier” Areas 


Tells Cos. and Agents at White Sulphur That Reorganization 
of Merchandising Methods Now Necessary for Quality 
Protection Sold Through Independent Ins. Producers 


White Sulphur. Springs, W. Va., Oct. 
1 Selecting as his subject, “A Challenge 
and a Test,” Herbert P. Stellwagen, 
president of the National Association of 
Casualty & Surety Executives, in ad- 
jressing the joint convention here today 
of company men and casualty-surety 
agents, called upon them to grasp the 
pportunity to obtain maximum distribu- 
tion of policies through independent pro- 
ducers. He also visualized the role which 
agency organizations should occupy in 
serving America’s “new frontier,” lo- 
cated in suburbs and housing develop- 
ments, as part of a program to counter- 
act competition for private passenger 
automobile business. Mr. Stellwagen, 
who is executive vice president of In- 
demnity Insurance Co. of North America, 
put the emphasis on the following points: 


Must Reorganize to Recapture Market 


“If jt is our desire and intent to play 
an important role in the mass market 
of personal risks, then we must organize 
for that purpose,” he said.. “We must 
organize to deal with a profound change 
in the social and economic life of this 
country. I refer to the tremendous 
growth of the middle class home-owning 
population and its concentration in the 
suburbs and new housing developments 
adjacent to the large cities. This is 
\merica’s new frontier and we are not 
giving it the attention it demands. Re- 
tail business has seen this change and 
has shifted with it—either through de- 
centralization or by complete transfer 
to local shopping centers. The banking 
business follows the same pattern. 

“It is this market which is gradually 
slipping away from us and it is for its 
recapture that we must reorganize. The 
company with one or two large agents in 
the big city will not get this business and 
the agent with an impressive office in 
mid-city will not get it. We must place 
ur points of production in those areas 
where people live and congregate and 
lo their business. The companies will 


have to consider the appointment of 
agents who will develop these areas. 


\gents will have to consider the opening 
1 small offices in shopping centers and 
the institution of a program of personal 
tisk solicitation by personnel trained 
tor that task. Considerable thought must 
ve given to advertising—whether in 
hewspapers, on the radio or on televi- 
sion, 


May Have to Use Six-Month Policy 


“To be sure, there are considerations 
antecedent to organization that will de- 
mand our attention. First and foremost, 
We will have to ponder a change in our 
traditional underwriting attitude which 
has been unsympathetic to unduly heavy 
commitments in the automobile field. We 
will have to re-appraise our product both 
*s to price and form. We may have to 
's€ a six-month policy or offer easy 
aad convenient methods of installment 
payment to keep in step with the buying 
"abits of the people. We will have to 
— methods for simplifying the proc- 
win Ao our business, But, with all this, 
a ey Peat that we may well fail in 
rips a conquer the new frontier 
ak oa not organized to carry out 
deviec™ 1s and innovations as we may 


Mr. Stellwace oat 
hart Stellwagen then told his audience 
ductj another area for increased pro- 

On was being developed every day 


through the expansion of the uses of 
atomic energy in industry. He empha- 
sized the need for underwriting, not 
tomorrow but today, the hazards in- 
volved in that field. 


Progress in Meeting Atomic Energy 
“Capacity” Problem 


“Atomic energy is being utilized at the 
present time in medicine, in agriculture, 
in industry, in laboratories, and in the 
production of power,” he stated. “The 
Geneva Conference held in August of 
this year demonstrated the wide applica- 
tion of atomic energy to the purposes of 
peace and confirmed the fact that risks 
involving nuclear power demand our im- 
mediate attention. I am glad to say 
that able men are now dealing with the 
capacity problem which the underwriting 
of this new phenomenon presents. And 
it is to be hoped that all companies and 
all agents may so cooperate as to make 
available an adequate insurance market 
for the peaceful employment of atomic 
energy. 

“In the writing of atomic energy risks 
and other new and unusual risks, I feel 
we may rightfully expect that the regu- 
latory authorities may be receptive to 
rate-making by judgment on a risk by 
risk basis. If we are to keep the Gov- 
ernment out of this business and if we 
are to prevent its flow to unauthorized 
insurers, then we must be free to apply 
our best judgment in the making of 
rates and in the construction of policy 
forms to the new and _ unprecedented 
hazards we are called upon to cover.” 

Mr. Stellwagen also noted that in- 
creased production was not the only 
area for teamwork between agents and 
executives of companies committed to 
the support of the American Agency 
System, and he urged both groups to 
continue their opposition to compulsory 
automobile insurance. 

Referring to the “highway dramatized 
problem of the innocent victim,” he 
said, “We have devised and made avail- 
able all sorts of accident insurance— 
some tied with our liability nolicies, 
others not—the purchase of which will 


compensate for medical expense arising 
from automobile accidents regardless of 
fault. We should, and I think we will, 
give constant consideration to additional 
voluntary coverage which will further 
minimize the problem.” 


The Competitive Automobile Ins. Market 

Mr. Stellwagen held close attention of 
his audience as he went into detail on 
the competitive situation in the auto- 
mobile insurance field. Declaring that 
certain companies have found the way 
to manufacture and to distribute auto- 
mobile insurance to millions of private 
passenger car owners, he said: “That 
insurance is lost—temporarily at least— 
to the companies and agents assembled 
here.” He then asked some searching 
questions: 

“What shall we do about it? Shall we 
Shall 


imitate our competitors ? we 
streamline our policies which is a 
euphemism for paring the coverage? 


Shall we cut rates? Shall we devise 
some novel scheme for the distribution 
of our policies? In my opinion, the 
answers to these and other questions 
which the problem poses must be con- 
sistent with the basic objective of stock 
insurance. “Specifically, I would proclaim 
that we must continue to sell quality 
protection—the broadest and best which 
we can devise. We must i 
charge proper rates—rates which will 
not short-change the policyholder on any 
element of service which he is entitled 
to receive. And, finally, we must con- 
tinue to seek the maximum distribution 
of our policies through independent in- 
surance producers. 

“But, having said all that, we have 
not said enough. It is right and proper 
that we cleave to tradition but we need 
not be chained to old methods and cus- 
toms. The new wine must be put into 
new bottles and both are preserved. 

“Let us analyze the position a bit fur- 
ther. I have said that our primary con- 
cern has been the insuring of business 
and industry. Consequently, we have 
created company and agent organizations 
best suited to achieve that obiective. 
We have engineering and payroll audit 
department; the automobile specialty 
companies have not. We have trained 
experts in the fidelity, surety, work- 
men’s compensation, aviation, and gen- 
eral liability fields; the automobile spe- 
cialty companies have not. We _ have 
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developed facilities for dealing with cata- 
strophic loss potentials; the automobile 
specialty companies have not. On the 
other hand, the automobile specialty 
companies have built organizations with 
low overhead which merchandise their 
single product to the maximum number 
of potential customers. 

“The point I wish to make is that our 
type of organization, while admirable 
for our present purpose, is not geared to 
specialization in the mass automobile 
market. If it is our desire and intent 
to play an important role in the mass 
market of personal risks, then we must 
organize for that purpose. We must 
organize to deal with a profound change 
in the social and economic life of this 
country. ... 


Is Zeal for Production Lost? 


“Reorganization will succeed only with 
applied energy, and so | would make a 
second observation, being emboldend to 
do so because it is not entirely original 
It is that we have grown fat and have 
lost the zeal for production which chat 
acterized less prosperous days. The gos 
pel of protection was first preached by 
the independent insurance producers of 
America. It was they who educated the 
people of this country to the need of the 
protection which our policies offer. It 
is bitterly disillusioning to see others 
gather the harvest of their evangelism 
You have heard it said of well-paid 
professional athletes, who have achieved 
success in their chosen sport, that they 
are no longer hungry and, therefore, 
unable or unwilling to exert themselves 
as they did at the beginning of their 
careers when they had to struggle to eat. 
Can it be that there are no longer any 
hungry agents? Yes, I will direct the 
same question to company personnel.” 


Meeting the Challenge 


In closing Mr. Stellwagen emphasized 
that the subjects he had discussed are 
alike in the respect that each present a 
challenge and a test. “The constant 
threat of adverse legislation,” he de- 
clared, “challenges us to keep the faith 
and to safeguard our policyholders’ in- 
terests. Proposals for compulsory in 
surance test our capacity to accomplish 
by voluntary means the objective mis 
takenly sought by compulsion. The 
atomic age challenges our ability to 
provide a private American market for 
its insurance requirements and tests our 
resourcefulness in meeting those needs. 
The competitive situation in the automo- 
bile field flings down the gauntlet to 
stock casualty insurance and tests our 
ability and our ingenuity so to organize 
as to overcome it. 

“Will the stock companies and _ their 


agents accept the challenge and meet 
the test? I for one am sure that they 
will.” 
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T. W.Earls Warns Cos. Not to By-Pass Harrington Cites Genial Alliance 
Agents Or ‘To Cut Commissions 


NACSA Pres. Has Faith in A. A. System; Reviews “Passing 
Parade” of Past 2 Years; Appreciative of Recognition 
of Agents in Co. Advertising 


White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., Oct. 3 
Thomas W. Earls of Cincinnati, retir- 
ing president of the National Associa- 
tion of Casualty & Surety Agents, today 
‘xpressed faith in the American Agency 
System as “the best way for the growth 
of insurance in this country,” and warned 
insurance companies of the danger of 
adopting any plan to increase premiums 
by by-passing agents or reducing agents’ 
commissions, 

Mr. Earls spoke here at the 


opening 
annual joint 


ession of the conference 


f the agents’ group and the National 
\ssociation of Casualty & Surety Ex- 
ecutives. 


In reviewing the “passing parade” in 
the insurance field during his two years 
in office Mr. Earls said: “Many prob- 
lems have arisen, some of which have 
been settled, others of which have not. 
How many of you recall the days when 
we all met in New York to decide what 
to do with the automobile situation? It 
is working out, and your underwriters 
don’t have to dye their hair any more. 
The loss ratios have improved, the mar- 
ket has loosened, the business is brighter 


and we all can relax a little. However, 
in talking with top executives, I find a 
restlessness on their part, that stems 


trom the fact that the direct writers are 


going ahead by leaps and bounds in 
their writing while our old line compa- 
nies, enjoying a profitable year, have not 
had the same increase in auto premiums. 


‘There are rumblings of possibilities 
of ways and means to increase premiums 


and some of these ideas concern the 
producer groups in the seriousness of 
their scope. At the moment I see one 
that is a real concern to our agency 
ranks. j 


“Several of our 
have organized 


substantial companies 
casualty subsidiaries for 
the avowed purpose of trying to write 
automobile insurance on a modified 
lower rates, in order to garner 
some of the business of the direct 
writers. 


Good Idea But Not the Answer 


“This idea is good, but the 
that is explained is that direct billing, 
six-month policies, streamlined methods 
and lower commissions will produce the 


basis, at 


process 


lower cost necessary to meet the com- 
petition, On first blush, it appears that 
the most drastic cut in the method of 


operation is reduction in commissions 


that each agent must stand. The second 
feature, is this streamlined method of 
issuing policies. To me, neither of these 
is the answer 7 

Mr. Earls then said he was certain 
that all producer groups would be will- 
ing to carefully, conscientiously and 


laboriously sit down with company peo- 
ple, discuss the best way to improve 
this problem and seriously work for an 
answer mutually satisfactory to all. He 
promised that his association would pro 
vide its soundest and most practical 
members as a committee to foster an 
immediate concerted group with NACSE 
and other producers to find a common 
answer. 

“We do not 
do it 


think that the 
alone,” he asserted. 


companies 
Cali 
Attitude of Federal Government 
‘Another phase in this ‘passing parade’ 
that disturbs me and affects our busi- 
ness attitude of the Federal Gov- 
ernment toward the producing ranks of 
the insurance industry. During the war 
many phrases were coined in 


is the 


vea;rs, 





EARLS 


THOMAS W. 


Washington—‘mink’ was a dirty word 
down there and ‘five percenters’ was 
even worse. Today, when we deal with 
the duly authorized officials in Wash- 
ington these men still think of ‘mink’ 
and ‘five percenters,’ and a commission 
to a producer is in the same category. 

“IT do not say that this is true of all 
officials in Washington, because there 
are some who understand our position 
and are sympathetic, but the great ma- 
jority have no interest in our part in 
this industry. Unfortunately, some of 
our company people, in their eagerness 
to participate in the tremendous gov- 
ernmental business, share the same 
views and are willing to forego the part 
the producer has played these many 
years. 


Extols Multiple Line Trend 


“Another incident in the ‘passing 
parade,’ has been the tremendous in- 
crease in the multiple line idea that has 
developed since my own state of Ohio 
has granted the powers to those compa- 
nies eligible and wanting to write all 
classes of fire and casualty insurance. 
With this ability to write in one com- 
pany all classes of business, one of the 
most forward steps in American insur- 
ance has taken place. 

“And developing a little more the 
multiple line theory, this can lead to a 
greater simplification of many of our 
regulatory bodies. Is there any reason 


why we can’t operate such as the insur- 
ance industry does in Great Britain. 
They have two major rate making or- 


ganizations—the Fire Offices Committee 


and the Accident Offices Association. 
Each operates in its own field for the 
whole of Great Britain and adequately 
So. 


“Here, in the United States, we have 
quite a few rate making bodies—more 
than I can name—each one operating in 
a different manner. All of these cost 
money and a big bill it is. There cer- 
tainly is room for improvement in our 
business and it is high time we started 
doing something about it. 

“In looking out still another window 
at the ‘passing parade,’ these past two 
years have brought with them activity 


Between NACSA and NAIC 


Reports Enactment of Rating Laws, Multiple Line Legislation 
and Federal Interest in Insurance Matters Are Respon- 
sible for Commissioners’ Expansion of Interest 


By Wattace L. Capp 


White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., Oct. 
4—C, F. J. Harrington, executive vice 
president, National Association of Casu- 
alty & Surety Agents, reporting at this 
morning’s business session here of his 
group, emphasized the cordia] relation- 
ship which NACSA_ maintains with 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
sioners. He noted that since the SEUA 
“Insurance Is Commerce” decision and 
the subsequent enactment of Public Law 
15 “the NAIC has assumed wider juris- 
diction of the conduct of the insurance 
business.” Chief developments respon- 
sible for this expansion of interest, he 
said, were the enactment of rating laws, 
multiple line legislation, coupled with 
the interest of the Federal Government 
in conduct of the insurance business. 

Mr. Harrington has attended regularly 
all NAIC meetings, reports on which 
have been periodically furnished to 
NACSA’s executive committee. 

Legislative Course in Public Interest 

Speaking of the 1955 legislative pic- 
ture, both from the state and Federal 
sti indpoints, Mr. Harrington gave credit 
to Association of Casualty & Surety 
Exec neral Counsel Ray oe 
phy and his staff—for having charted < 
iegislative course in the public ieee, 
No legislation for compulsory automobile 
liability insurance was enacted nor were 
objections ible substitutes for compulsory 
insurance passed. However, Mr. Har- 
rington said that, “we should give care- 
ful consideration to any constructive 
alternatives, legislative or otherwise, 
which may serve the public interest.” 

Encouraged by increasing interest in 
safety programs as a solution to the 
automobile accident problem, he said: 
“Improved safety measures, including 
safety devices being installed in new 
cars, and improved entorcement of ex- 
isting laws designed to prevent accidents 
are the best alternative to compulsory 
automobile insurance.” 

Another encouraging development, lie 
continued, is the announcement by the 
Governor of Michigan that he will call 
a session of legislature to consider 
strengthening of highway safety laws as 
one of its major objectives. He also was 
glad to note improvement of driver 
training programs, expansion of highwi Ly 
patrol forces of state police, and im- 
provement of central violations file under 
which multiple offenders can be easily 
detected and denied driver licenses. 





Regulation of Commissions 


Mr. Harrington then pointed to the 
successful effort by NASCA and other 
producer groups which defeated a_ bill 
in the 1955 New York legislature which 


on the part of our companies which no 
agent or producer can overlook. The 
tremendous amount of advertising wat 
has been developed extolling the Ameri- 
can Agency System, and the importance 
of the producer groups in the develop- 
ment of our way of life, cannot go un- 
noticed. We would indeed be remiss if 
publicly we did not express our appre- 
ciation to you company men and your 
advertising departments for the tre- 
mendous effort you have expended in 
our behalf.” 











J. HARRINGTON 


regulation of com- 
“This legislation,” he explained. 
“was supported by a small group of 
insurance brokers. The fact that it 
might have been enacted indicates how 
carefully we must review legislation on 
this subject and how forceful we must 
be with respect to same if we would 
retain our right of private contract.” 
As to Congressional legislation, Mr. 
Harrington mentioned in particular the 
Group life insurance law for Federal em- 


would have meant 


missions. 


ployes and blanket bond legislation. “All 
three give certain Federal bureau em- 
ployes negotiating and rule - making 


power which so far has failed to afford 
an opportunity for producers to partici- 
pate in conferences at which they could 
present the nature, extent and value of 
services agents and brokers can render 
in connection with transaction of insur- 
ance purchased, in whole or in part, with 
government funds.” j 

Referring to FTC activities in the 
A. 8 Fa. field, he promised that he would 
watch them carefully. In this connectiot 
he pointed to formation of an industry 
committee which will work with the 
Commisioners so as to arrive at a 
constructive program. 

It was then noted that Maurice Hern 
don, Washington representative of Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
recently warned the Dallas Association 
of Insurance Agents that Congress may 
start an investigation of state regulation 
of the insurance e business beginning nex 
June. “Tf this be true,” said Mr. Har- 
rington, “the nature and extent ol this 
probe will be of considerable importance 
to our membership. Ze 

In his opinion, the expanding interest 
of Federal Government in insurance In- 
dustry matters “requires most careful 
consideration by a special committee 0! 
this association.” He continued: 


Atomic Energy Committee Named 


“Insurance requirements in the field 
of atomic energy will involve many 
conferences in the near future. 
president, Thomas W. Earls, has -. 
pointed a special committee to consi d 
this matter jointly with other producers 
groups and interested company execl 
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— Joint Casualty-Surety Convention, White Sulphur Springs, October 2-5 





. Jts chairman is F, Albert Roleson, 
sshimore, and working with him will be 
john C. Weghorn, New York City, and 
gen H. Paddock, Detroit.” Mr. Harring- 
jon was glad to report that one of the 
frst atomic energy policies to be written 


was ~ ed through an insurance pro- 
Juce 
ur Harrington also touched on a 
olan advocated by William M. Cousins, 
ir, Armour Research Foundation of 
illinois Institute of Technology, to cover 
public liability in nuclear reactor opera- 

ions. Saying that this plan is analogous 

») the Workmen’s Compensation Act, he 
sivised : “It offers no simple solution 
‘0 underwriting of atomic energy cov- 
erage since it would involve considerable 
legislation at both state and national 
jevel.”. He went on: 

“There have been proposals for Gov- 
ernment insurance or reinsurance appar- 
ently on the assumption that the United 
States Treasury is a bottomless pit of 
dollars. However, these proposals do 
indicate the desirability for immediate 
jll-industry conferences on atomic en- 
ergy insurance to meet the demand for 
his new type of protection.” 

The report then pointed to a growing 
interest in the question of amending rat- 
ing laws. On this question Mr. Harring- 
ton said: “We must realize that any sug- 
gestions for legislative change in such 
laws must be discussed with an all- indus- 
try committee if progress is to result.” 
Speaking of uniform accounting, he 
put on the record that “our association 
has consistently opposed integration of 
uniform accounting results with rate- 
making, at least, until proponents indi- 
cate the manner in which such integra- 
tion is contemplated.” Assurance has 
been given to NACSA that the Com- 
missioners will not press for uniform 
accounting at the national level. Fur- 
thermore, Herbert P. Stellwagen, In- 
lemnity Co. of North America, who is 
chairman of the industry UA commit- 
tee, has promised NACSA that any fu- 
ture proposals concerning UA will be 
discussed at an industry conference and 
that views of NACSA will receive care- 
ful consideration. 

Mr. Harrington viewed with concern 
that administrative questions involving 
ransactions of group A.&H. business 
“are being formulated by the life insur- 
ance interest,” and said that this de- 
velopment warrants consideration by 
NACSA. He recommended that another 
conference with representatives of life 
and A.& H. companies be undertaken 
at an early date. “The meeting which 
was called by President Earls in Febru- 
ty, 1955, might serve as a pattern for 
juture activity,” he remarked. 

As to surety bond developments Mr. 
Harrington said that he has been in- 
structed to attend the hearing on rate 
tilings set by the Virginia State Corpo- 
ration Commission for November 22-23. 
In the past year he has kept in close 
touch with the C.&S. Association and 
‘urety Association. “We procured abun- 
dant information and our views were 
‘ourteously received,” he Said. Likewise 
Mr, Harrington sat in on meetings of 
National Association of Surety Bond 
Producers and National Association of 
Insurance Brokers, both of which groups 
‘re represented here at this convention. 

t the invitation of Superintendent 
Leffert Holz of New York, Mr. Har- 
"ington will serve on the New York ad- 
‘sory committee on health and accident 
ei This committee, he explained, 
assists the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment in resolving questions on supervi- 
sion of A. & H. business. Superintendent 
Holz has advised him that the res 
ment’s legislative program for A. &H. 
wi will be discussed with the advisory com- 

uttee as soon as it is prepared. 

_ Finally, Mr. Harrington said NACSA 
Pes given | its hearty endorsement to the 

€ Driving Day campaign which will 

“phe neta arid December 1. It will 
“mittee. by the President’s action 
Admiral i yu traffic safety, headed by 

». Miller. 


Six Commissioners Attend a ee Ridge Runner Nidabaniie 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., Oct. 4 


Joint ua & > Convention —National Association of Casualty & White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., Oct. 3 





White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., Oct. 3 Surety Agents at its business session —Commissioner Thomas J. Gillooly of 
—Six Insurance Commissioners were here today set the dates of April5 to7 West Virginia made a hit at the open- 
introduced at the joint convention ses:  [!0F Its 1956 mid-year meeting to be held ing session here today when he pre- 
sion here this morning by NACSE at Ambassador Hotel, Chicago. _ ‘ . 
president, Herbert P. Stellwagen. They __._—s sented) =honorary membership in the 


are Leffert Holz, New York; Joseph A. August Pryatel, Ohio. Two former Com- Supreme Lodge West Virginia Associa- 
Navarre, Michigan; Thomas J. Gillooly, missioners, Alfred J. Bohlinger of New tion of Ridge Runners to Harrington 
West Virginia; Robert B. Taylor, Ore- York and Warren N. Gaffney of New and Earls of NACSA and Stellwagen 
gon; Thomas R. Pansing, Nebraska, and Jersey, were also welcomed. and Dorsett of NACSE. 


THE CASUALTY REINSURANCE ASSOCIATION 
QF AMERICA 


Excess of Loss and Treaty Reinsurance 
Casualty — Fidelity —Surety 


AGRICULTURAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
AMERICAN EMPLOYERS’ INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY 
AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
THE CAMDEN FIRE INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 
THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY 
CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
THE EMPLOYERS’ FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
FIRE ASSOCIATION OF PHILADELPHIA 
FOUNDERS’ INSURANCE COMPANY 
GENERAL FIRE AND CASUALTY COMPANY 
GREAT AMERICAN INDEMNITY COMPANY 
THE HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 
INTER-OCEAN REINSURANCE COMPANY 
MASSACHUSETTS BONDING AND INSURANCE COMPANY 
NATiONAL SURETY CORPORATION 
NATIONAL UNION INDEMNITY COMPANY 
NEW AMSTERDAM CASUALTY COMPANY 
NEW ENGLAND INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE PHOENIX INSURANCE COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE WASHINGTON INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE REINSURANCE CORPORATION OF NEW YORK 
SAINT PAUL-MERCURY INDEMNITY COMPANY 
THE TRAVELERS INDEMNITY COMPANY 
UNITED NATIONAL INDEMNITY COMPANY 
UNITED STATES CASUALTY COMPANY 
UNITED STATES FIDELITY AND GUARANTY COMPANY 








THE TREATY MANAGEMENT CORPORATION 
Underwriting Manager 
NEW YORK 
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Case Clinic on Court 
Calendar Congestion 


OCTOBER 18 AT SHERATON-ASTOR 
Seligson Sees Needed Cooperation on 
Part of Company Lawyers and 
Claimants’ Attorneys 

New York’s congested court calendars 
will be relieved when insurance com- 
pany lawyers and claimants’ attorneys 
improve their methods of settling per- 
sonal injury cases before trial, in the 
opinion of Harold P. Seligson, director 
of the Practising Law Institute. Mr. 
Seligson has announced a full day’s 
clinic for lawyers on negotiating settle- 
ments to be given by a panel of insur- 
ance company claim department officials 
and trial lawyers. The meeting will be 
held at the Sheraton-Astor Hotel, Satur- 
day, October 15, 9:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

Presiding Justice David W. Peck, of 
the first department, appe'late division, 
New York Supreme Court, who has 
actively sought calendar relief for the 
Manhattan and Bronx courts, will speak 
at the luncheon meeting. Supreme Court 
Justice James B. M. McNally will pre- 
side as moderator throughout the day. 


Urge Modern Techniques 


Litigants in need of speedy justice 
will obtain relief within a_ reasonable 
time instead of waiting three or four 
years, if lawyers on both sides adopt 
modern techniques for setthng their 


cases earlier, Mr. Seligson said. One 
object of the program, he pointed out, 
is to help lawyers overcome the difficul- 
ties which prevent the early settlement 
of accident claims. 

Claim department officials will explain 
insurance company policies and what 
information insurance companies require 
from litigants’ counsel. Attorneys for 
claimants will describe how they obtain 
speedy settlements by effective prepara- 
tion and presentation of cases. The pro- 
gram includes a demonstration of settle- 
ment negotiations between plaintiff and 
defendant attorneys. 

The insurance companies will be repre- 


sented in the speakers’ panel by Karl 
Faust, of Fireman’s lund Group; Lee 
Ingraham, of Aetna Life & Affiliated 


Companies; and George M. Morrison, of 
American Surety Company. In addition 
the panel includes eight trial lawyers 
experienced in handling personal injury 


4 
Cialis 


Comp. Law Editions Ready 

\ supplement to the last workmen’s 
compensation law pamphlet of Califor- 
nia and new editions of the workmen's 
compensation law pamphlets for Maine, 
Rhode Island, Utah and Vermont hive 
been published to reflect important 
changes in the laws in those states, the 
Association of Casualty & Surety Com- 
panies has announced. 

The California supplement contains a 
digest of the effect of the 1955 amend- 
ments, the text of the amendments, and 
annotations of recent decisions constru- 
ing the law. 

The new editions of the Maine, Rhode 
Island, Utah and Vermont pamphlets 
contain a digest and the complete text 
of the workmen’s compensation law in 
those states and pertinent supplemen 
tary laws, including all amendments en- 
acted by the 1955 legislative sessions. 
Also included are annotations of cases 
decided since publication of the 1949 
editions for Maine and Utah, the 1950 
edition for Vermont and the 1952 edition 
for Rhode Island. The Utah pamphlet, 
in addition, contains a digest and text 
of that state’s occupational disease dis- 
ability law. 


RELOCATION OF DEPARTMENTS 
W. E. McKell, president of American 
Surety Co., anounced that effective Octo- 
ber 3, the casualty insurance department, 
burglary, glass and inland marine depart- 
ment, the loss prevention division and 
the payroll audit division are located on 
the second floor of the company’s new 
office buliding in East Orange, N. J. 





Cite Success of Tests 
On Aetna Drivotrainer 


CONDUCTED BY L, A. SCHOOL 


School Superintendent Reeves Finds 
Device on Par With Conventional 
Instruction Methods 


In a report by Los Angeles Superin- 
tendent of Schools Claude L. Reeves, 
the successful use of the Aetna Drivo- 
trainer which cuts the cost of teaching 
high school students how to drive was 
pointed out to the City Board of Edu- 
cation. On a battery of scientific tests, 
students trained with the device proved 
to be on a par with those who took the 
conventional course in real cars, 

The experiment was conducted at 
Hollywood High School, with a group of 
120 students being taught driving funda- 
mentals on the classroom machine and 
then compared with a similar group 
which took the regular instructional pro- 
gram in standard automobiles. 

The experiment is a part of a nation- 
wide research program sponsored by the 
Aetna Casualty & Surety Co., which 
developed the device in an effort to meet 
the needs of schools for an effective 
economical way of teaching youths to 
drive. Other studies are still in progress 
in the New York City schools and at 
lowa State Teachers College. 

Attracted Nationwide Interest 


Introduced several years ago, the 
Drivotrainer has attracted nationwide 
interest among educators as a possible 
answer to the high cost of driver train- 
ing. A summary of the Los Angeles 
report is being sent to 5,000 school ad- 
ministrators to familiarize them with 
results of the research study. 

Since the student trainer enables up 
to 15 students to take behind-the-wheel 
training at the same time, compared to 
the one pupil a teacher can instruct in 
a real car, it substantially reduces the 
high teaching costs that have retarded 
the spread of driver training in the 
nation’s schools. 

With the Drivotrainer at Hollywood 
High, on which 480 students can ‘be 
trained a year, per pupil costs would be 
reduced 15%, but a larger unit designed 
to handle 900 would double the rate at 
which costs could be cut, producing year- 
ly savings of nearly $12,000, the report 
shows. 

In submitting the report to the Board 
of Education, Superintendent Reeves 
observed that in addition to reducing 
costs the Drivotrainer may help meet 
teacher shortages, provide an added safe- 
ty measure for beginning drivers, and 
be “most advantageous in standardizing 
teaching procedures and course content.” 

Two hundred forty students partici- 
pated in the Los Angeles study, which 
was directed by Cecil G. Zaun, Los 
Angeles City Schools safety supervisor. 


Same Driving Skill Progress 


“Results indicate that practically the 
same progress in driving skill and knowl- 
edge will be experienced by a student 
trained by either the experimental meth- 
od, using the Aetna Drivotrainer plus 
three hours of on-the-road training, or 
the California State prescribed course,” 
the report states. California’s standard 
course calls for six hours on-the-road 
training. 

On two of four tests used to measure 
student performance at the beginning 
and end of the program, Drivotrainer 
students showed significantly greater im- 
provement. On the other tests and on 
a road exam given only at the end of 
the course, there was no _ significant 
difference in the two groups. 

Driver attitudes, recognized as a major 
underlying cause of highway accidents, 
is one of two areas where Drivotrainer 
students made a better showing. As a 
result of the study, the report states, 


“there is a greater awareness of the 
infinite scope of the contribution the 
\etna Drivotrainer may make to the 


field of driver education.” 


REVISE AUTO ENDORSEMENT 


North America Cos. Broaden Auto Phy- 
sical Damage Extension to Cover 
Insured’s Family 

The North America Companies have 
revised and further broadened the “auto- 
mobile physical damage extension 
dorsement” introduced by the group in 
1954. An option to provide use of other 
private passenger automobiles or ulility 


ci- 


trailors coverage for members of the 
insured’s family comprises the major 
change. 


Protection for this exposure is now 
available at nominal cost. Other changes 
involve rewording of the endorsement 
to blend with the new standard automo- 
bile physical damage policy and a reduc- 
tion in the premium. The endorsement 
includes two important extensions of 
coverage. 

Section I concerns use of other pri- 
vate passenger automobiles or uitlity 
trailers which goes beyond the protection 
afforded in the policy, since all physical 
damage coverage on the insured’s own 
car (fire, theft, comprehensive, collision) 
is extended to such other automobiles 
or utility trailers and not limited to col- 
lision only. This section also provides 
legal liability protection if a carrier of 
the non-owned private passenger auto- 
mobile or utility trailer subrogates 
against the insured. 

Section II covers “additional expense” 
incurred by reason of the “loss of use” 
of the insured’s own automobile from 
any physical damage peril insured by 
the basic policy. 

The premium for the “extension en- 
dorsement” when attached to a policy 
covering fire, theft or comprehensive is 
$1—when attached to a policy covering 
fire, theft, comprehensive and collision 
the premium is $1.50. This provides 
protection for the insured and spouse 
only. An additional charge in the same 
amount applies for each additional in- 
sured (other members of the insured’s 
family). 

Thirty-four states have already ap- 
proved the revised endorsement. 


‘ 





Holz Warns N. Y. Residents 


About Unlicensed Companies 

Superintendent of Insurance Leffert 
Holz of New York has advised residents 
of this state not to purchase insurance 
policies from companies not licensed to 
do business here. He called attention to 
numerous inquiries received by the De- 
partment about activities of certain un- 
licensed carriers which, he said, are 
soliciting insurance tnrough an intensive 
mail campaign and offering motorists a 
limited type of A. & H. policy. 

Superintendent Holz pointed out that 
these companies are not subject to the 
supervisory machinery set up in New 
York State to protect policyholders and 
that the Department could not assist 
policyholders should a dispute arise over 
a claim under policies which they are 
attempting to sell. Since such companies 
are not authorized to do business in this 
state, their policies have not been ap- 
proved by the New York State Insurance 
Department. 





California Joint Venture 

Metropolitan Water District of South- 
ern California has awarded two contracts 
for construction of 11.57 miles of pipe 
for distributing water from the Colorado 
River Aqueduct, for a total price of 
$6,366,303. The line will run through 
South Gate and unincorporated districts 
of Los Angeles County. The contract 
under Schedule 79SC went to Steve P. 
Rados, Monrovia, Calif., at his bid price 
of $3,011,760. The contract under Sched- 
ule 80SC was let to Ukropina, Polich & 
Krall and the Baker-Anderson Co., San 
Gabriel, Calif., as joint venturers. 

Maryland Casualty Co. is surety for 
the joint venturers and National Surety 
Corp. through M. L. Taylor for Rados. 


BOOKLET ON HANDICAPPEp 


Published by National Association of 
Mutual Casualty Cos.; Answer, 
Employment Questions 

Answers to common questions about 
employment of physically handicapped 
workers are provided in the new publica. 
tion, “The Handicapped Man for the 
Job,” of which nationwide free distriby. 
tion is being made by the National Aggo. 
ciation of Mutaul Casualty Companies as 
part of the observance of National Em. 
ploy the Physically Handicaped Week 
October 2-8. The association was one 
of the pioneers in urging employment 
of the physically handicapped. 

The new booklet points out that most 
workers are handicapped to some extent 
in that all are not physically qualified 
for all types of jobs, but that within the 
limitation of each handicapped person 
remains considerable usefulness and pro. 
ductivity. It answers such questions as: 
why should handicapped workers be 
hired, what do insurance companies think 
about handicapped workers in business 
and industry, what is the relation oj 
second injury laws to the employment 
of handicapped workers, how can the 
individual company go about finding a 
place for a handicapped worker, what do 
insurance companies do to help handi- 
capped workers get back to work, what 
are others doing about handicapped 
workers, and what assurance is there 
that job placement for handicapped 
workers is worth while? 

A number of examples of large indus- 
trial organizations which have been suc- 
cessful in utilization of handicapped 
workers are given. Copies of the pub- 
lication may be secured from the asso- 
ciation. 


Zurich-American Cos. Open 
New Los Angeles Building 


The Zurich-American Insurance Com- 
panies held a grand opening October 5 
in their newly-completed building in Los 
Angeles. The building, located at Wil- 
shire and Arden Boulevards, houses both 
the Los Angeles branch office and the 
Pacific department, which supervises 
production and service in the Los An- 
geles, San Francisco, and Pacific north- 
west territories. Joseph R. Allan is Pa- 
cific department manager. 

Constructed of reinforced concrete, the 
new building is three stories high, but 
provisions have been made for the erec- 
tion of three more stories as additional 
space is required. 

Special features of the building include 
air conditioning, fluorescent lighting, ac- 
oustical treatment throughout, and a 
central utility shaft for heat ducts and 
filing and dumbwaiter services. Parking 
facilities for staff members and visitors 
are provided on the grounds. 





Gardner Completes 25 years 
With Fidelity & Deposit 


John C. Gardner, manager of the 
agency department of the Fidelity & 
Deposit & American Bonding, completed 
25 years with the organization on Oc- 
tober 1. ; 

A native Marylander, Mr. Gardner 
served in various capacities in the home 
office of the F. & D. before his appoint- 


ment as a special agent in wi : 
1937. He was connected with the Fed- 
eral. Bureau of Investigation during 


World War II, and upon his return to 
the F. & D. was placed in charge ol - 
Grand Rapids office. He was appointe 
assistant manager at Syracuse i 1 ; 
and was promoted to branch manage 
there in 1949. cle 

Mr. Gardner was named an assistant 
manager of the agency department 2 
the F. & D. and American Bonding on 
in 1950, and became its manager 11) 195 ‘ 

He is a graduate of the University © 
Baltimore law school, and a member 0 
the Maryland Bar. 
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I’s a “FIND 


And there’s a lot more in it than luck. Em- 
ployers’ four-in-one home protection policy* 
provides all the coverage that previously 
required four separate contracts... and does 
it at a saving in premium costs of up to 25%. 


The four-in-one HOMEOWNERS POLICY 
gives you protection against fire damage to 
home or personal property ... theft at home 
or away... loss from storm, smoke, explo- 
sion, malicious mischief and a long list of 
other hazards ... and Personal Liability in- 
surance up to $10,000 that covers you in 


for homeowners 


law suits that might arise from injuries or 
property damage at home or away. These 
coverages are basic but can be broadened 
to cover loss of personal property from 
almost any contingency. 

Talk to “The Man With The Plan” — your 
Employers’ agent or your local insurance 
broker. He'll be glad to analyze your par- 
ticular requirements and work out a plan that 
will protect you without overburdening your 
budget. Look for his sign or write us for 
his name. 


*Homeowners Policy not yet available in every state. Ask our agent or your broker. A deductible may apply on certain coverages 


in some states. 


sue Employers Group 


INSURANCE (38) COMPANIES 


110 MILK STREET, 


THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCE CORP. LTD. + THE EMPLOYERS’ FIRE INSURANCE CO. + AMERICAN EMPLOYERS’ INSURANCE co. 


This advertisement appears in The Saturday Evening Post, October 1 


BOSTON 7, MASSACHUSETTS 








ON HIS WAY TO SERVE YOU — 
Your nearby Employers’ Group agent 
— ‘The Man With The Plan” — dis- 
plays this sign. It is the symbol of the 
most expert and helpful insurance ser- 
vice you can find. Call him in— for 
Fire, Casualty and Marine Insurance, 
as well as Fidelity and Surety Bonds. 


* THE HALIFAX INSURANCE CO. OF MASS. 
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Teskey Vice President in 
Charge of Casualty Lines 





J. W. TESKEY 


1. W. Teskey has been appointed vice 
president in charge of casualty opera- 
tions of the National of Hartford Group 
according to an announcement made by 
President H. B. Collamore. Mr. Teskey, 
who has been manager of the Group’s 
Canadian operations, headquarters in 
Hartford 

A native of Winnipeg, Manitoba, Mr. 
Teskey is widely known in Canadian 
insurance circles, having spent most of 
his business career in Montreal and To- 
ronto. He has been active in the affairs 
of the Canadian Underwriters Associa- 
tion and the Dominion Board of Insur- 
ance Underwriters. 

To succeed Mr. Teskey, F. C. Carroll, 
manager, has been appointed 
manager. 


assistant 


Canadian 


ASSETS OVER $200,000,000 


Lumbermens Mutual Casualty’s Growth 
Told by Chairman J. S. Kemper; 
Lauds Agents’ Efforts 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Com 
pany’s assets have passed the $200,000,- 
000 mark, James S. Kemper, chairman, 
announced. “When we began in 
Mr. Kemper said, “we were 
succeed if we re- 


has 
business, 


told that we’d never 
lied on independent local agents for pro 
duction. This latest record indicates how 


wrong these critics were and how right 
we were to have faith in the American 
\gency System. 

“We now have more than 5,000 repre 
sentatives across all 48 states, in Canada 


and in Alaska, with a total sales volume 
averaging nearly $10,000,000 a month.” 


Lumbermens, founded in 1912. with 
assets of $28,000, was the first mutual 
casualty company to write insurance ex 
clusively through local agents. In eight 
vears assets reached the $1,000,000 mark, 


in another 23 years thev reached $50, 
000,000 and in another six they passed 
$100,000,000 In the past six vears, the 
company’s assets passed the ° second 


$100.000,000 

“Our record of growth and _ financial 
stability is the product of and a tribute 
to our agents’ efforts and cooperation,” 


Mr. Kemper declared. “It shows what 


can be done with a good product. sold 
yy good men operating competitively 
under the American Agency System.” 


NAMED G. A. 


North American 


IN KANSAS CITY 
\ccident has ap 
pointed Harold S. Bump as its general 
agent in Kansas City. A business ad 
ministration graduate of University. of 
Michigan, he has had over five years of 
successful experience in life and A. & H 
production. His first with the 
North America Companies. His World 
War II service was in the Navy. 


post was 


NEED PREVENTIVE MEDICINE 


I. S. Markel Suggests Legislative Steps 
to Halt Mounting Highway 
Toll 

The nation’s traffic fatality problem 
(36,000 in 1954) requires preventive 
medicine, not measures that attempt to 
cure the illness after the patient has 
passed away, Irvin S. Markel, president 
of American Fidelity & Casualty Co., 
has declared. 

Speaking before members of the traf- 
fic safety committee, Safety Council of 


Greater Youngstown, Ohio, at the Co- 
lonial House, October 3, he suggested 


that the best way to curtail accidents 
is to keep accident-prone drivers and 
vehicles off the road. 

He told the committee that the reason 
for the proportionately lower accident 
rate in the truck and bus industry can 
be found in the periodic mechanical 
inspection of all equipment, and the 
high standards that professional drivers 
are required to meet. 

Mr. Markel, also vice president of 
Markel Service, engineering affiliate of 
A. F. & C.,, suggested two legislative 
steps which can reduce the slaughter on 
our highways: (1) Compulsory periodic 
inspection of all motor vehicles; (2) 
Limiting issuance of drivers’ licenses to 
those individuals who are completely 
qualified to drive, and who have reached 
the age of moral responsibility. 
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CPCU Conferment Dinner 
Scheduled for October 18 


The 1955 conferment dinner of the 
Philadelphia chapter and the South Jer- 
sey chapter of the Society of Chartered 
Property & Casualty Underwriters will 
be held October 18 in the main ballroom 
of the Warwick Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The designation will be awarded to 
those in the area who qualified 
vear. Featured speaker for the evening 
will be Ray Murphy, general counsel of 
the Association of Casualty & Surety 
Companies, N. Y. His topic will be 
“Compulsory Automobile Liability In- 
surance—Some Comments.” 
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Anes, 


Trusting insurance planning to chance or memory is mighty risky! It j 
could lead to serious loss. The Peerless “orGANizER” (for the sale of Fire, { 
Casualty and Bonding protection) and “simp.irier” (for the sale of i 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds) are effective sales tools because they eliminate i 


this danger. By showing a client or prospect the gaps in his coverage, the 

“ORGANIZER” makes him realize the need for more protection. And it i 
shows you exactly what to sell him. Write today for full details about ; 
Peerless’ exclusive “ORGANIZER” and “SIMPLIFIER.” H 


PEERLESS ~ 


KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 





CELEBRATE ANNIVERSARIES 


R. M. Marshall, G. Sorensen and 

L. Dayton Mark Years With National 

Council on Compensation Insurance 

Ralph M. Marshall is celebrating pis 
30th anniversary and Misses Gladys 
Sorensen and Louise Dayton their 25; 
anniversary with the National Counc 
on Compensation Insurance. Mr. Mur. 
shall became associated with the Ny. 
tional Council on October 15, 1925 ji 
the actuarial department. In 1935 he was 
made assistant actuary. 

Mr. Marshall is a Fellow in the Casy. 
alty Actuarial Society and his  recen: 
paper on workmen’s compensation in- 
surance ratemaking presented to the 
Society has aroused great interest re. 
sulting in a special reprinting of the 
paper by the Society to meet the numer- 
ous requests. 

Miss Sorensen joined the National 
Council on October 14, 1930 as a secre- 
tary. In 1932 she became secretary t 
the general manager and in 1951 assumed 
her present position of personnel di- 
rector. 

Miss Dayton started with the National 
Council October 10, 1930 and is presently 
a supervisor in the statistical depart- 
ment. 


AD AGENCY IN LARGER OFFICES 


Victor A. Bennett Co., New York, Now 
Located at 6 East 45th Street; Han- 
dles Union C. & L. Account 

The Victor A. Bennett Co., advertising 
and public relations agency, has moved 
its quarters from 511 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, to considerably larger offices at 
6 East 45th Street where an entire floor 
is occunied, more than double the space 
of its former offices. 

The move by this eight-year-old firm, 
which also has offices in London and 
Toronto, was necessitated by increased 
accounts and personnel and expanded 
operations including the establishment 
of a public relations department. 

Among other important accounts Vic- 
tor A. Bennett Co. handles the advertis- 
ing and public relations for the Union 
Casualty & Life of Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


State Farm Mutual Granted 


Vermont Auto Ins. License 

State Farm Mutual has recently been 
licensed to sell auto insurance in Ver- 
mont. State Farm Mutual has during 
1955 extended its operation to include 
New Jersey, and the company will soon 
begin selling auto insurance for the first 
time in New York. 4 

Vermont has also licensed State Farm 
Mutual’s affiliated fire and casualty com- 
pany, and the life affiliate is- newly 
licensed in Maine, New Hampshire and 
Vermont. State Farm companies multi- 
ple-line expansion now takes in 43 states, 
the District of Columbia, and the Cana- 
dian province of Ontario. 


CASFIRE GRANTED CHARTER 

Casfire Insurance Co., Inc., 0! Topeka, 
Kansas, has been granted a charter wit 
$250,000 capitalization. Formed to write 
various kinds of liability insurance 
Robert L. Epperson has been —_ 
resident agent. Incorporators are: Rob 
ert L. Stewart, Ir., Mission Hills; ai: 
H. Calvin, Kansas City, and Alfred 
Hoffman, Prairie Village. 
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AEC Gives Four More 
Limited Access Permits 


ONLY 296 ISSUED THUS FAR 

To W. A. Alexander & Co.; Detroit 

Ins. Agency; Hartford Steam Boiler; 
Employers Mutual Liability 


Two additional insurance companies 
and two large insurance agencies have 
yen granted “limited access permits” by 
the Atomic Energy Commission. They 
are: W. A. Alexander & Co., Chicago; 
Detroit Insurance| Agency, Detroit; 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection & In- 
girance Co.; and Employers Mutual Lia- 
hility of Wisconsin. | 

The permits, designed to encourage 
participation of private and public or- 
‘anizations in development and use of 
atomic energy for peaceful purposes, 
vive holders access to restricted data 
related to civilian uses of the atom. The 
Commission has issued only 296 since 
the program began in April. 


Cites Marketing Obstacle 


Meanwhile, Francis K. McCune, vice 
president and general manager of Gen- 
eral Electric’s atomic products division, 
told the Atomic Industrial Forum in 
Washington that as a business man “T 
place insurance in the category of a 
marketing obstacle.” 

To provide adequate hazards protec- 
tion in the atomic development busi- 
ness, he said, will require some system 
“to insure atomic installations and still 
protect the thousands of shareowners 
who make up our insurance companies.” 

He terms insurance “a marketing ob- 
stacle,” he explained, because “as you 
know, contracts for power plants are 
contingent upon solution of insurance 
problems. While chances of trouble are 
almost unbelievably small, trouble—if it 
comes—can be devastating,” he observed. 

Although Mr. McCune pointed out 
that he is a “business man, not an insur- 
ance expert,” he believes, “that the in- 
surance industry must take a_ bold 
oggressive stand and determine how 
much help is needed from the Govern- 
ment in the transitional period.” 

William M. Cousins, Jr., of the Ar- 
mour Research Foundation of the IIli- 
nois Institute of Technology told the 
\tomic Industrial Forum that the Foun- 
dation had been able to get public lia- 
bility insurance of one-half million dol- 
lars covering its atomic research. “We 
certainly would like to have more, but 
itis not readily available,” he said. The 
Foundation has proceeded despite lim- 
ited coverage, he told the forum, be- 
cause “our reactor design incorporates 
such extensive safety features.” 


Atomic Compensation Act 


He suggested that coverage be made 
wailable through “an Atomic Compen- 
sation Act with fixed damage payments 
'o the general public and a fixed limit of 
liability for companies.” He said such an 
act could be “somewhat similar in phi- 
osophy to the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act.” 

He assailed so-called war-risk clauses 
which have been suggested “because I 
eel they give the insurance companies 
airee ride and they are not in accord 
with the sual free enterprise concept.” 
Probability of a disaster and the 
population within its range are factors 
needed to establish a fixed limit of lia- 
bility, he said, and claimed that these 
would not be too difficult to determine. 
He conceded that the former requires 
‘perience, where experience to date has 
been slight. 
_/+ more difficult problem would be 
assessment of the damage and a cal- 
wation of the maximum possible dam- 
age, Mr. Cousins admitted. 

_ He also conceded “It is obvious 
lat agreat deal of guess work will have 
° 80 into arriving at such rates and 
such Probabilities.” However, he argued, 
‘ Positive approach to the problem is 
viously called for. “There is no doubt 
at revisions will have to be made, but 
© Same has been true of Workmen’s 
ompensation,” 


Wyle Named Special Agent 

Jerome J. Wyle, Jr., has been named 
casualty special agent at Raleigh, N.C., 
office of the Virginia-Carolina depart- 
ment of the Boston and Old Colony 
Insurance Cos. 

While serving in the U. S. Navy, Mr. 
Wyle attended Hobart College under the 
Navy officer training program. Follow- 
ing his discharge from the Navy, he 
attended Clarkson College and gradu- 
ated in 1950. He had five years previous 
experience as a special agent before 
joining the companies in 1952. 


Sewell Weech Now Abroad 


C. Sewell Weech, vice president of 
New Amsterdam Casualty Co. and 
Mrs. Weech, are now en route for 
the Continent for nearly a month’s 
trip abroad. They will visit England 
and Holland, returning on the Queen 
Elizabeth. This is Mr. Weech’s 40th 


anniversary year in the casualty-surety 
business. His entire insurance 
has been spent with the New Amsterdam. 


career 


American F, & C. Quarterly 
Dividends Payable Oct. 10 


Directors of American Fidelity & 
Casualty Co. have declared the regular 
quarterly dividend of 30 cents per share 
on the common stock, payable October 
10, 1955, to stockholders of record Sep- 
tember 30. 

The board also voted the regular quar- 
terly disbursement of 31% cents per 
share on the $125 convertible preferred 
stock, payable October 10, record Sep- 
tember 30. 











Any investment in protection must be made carefully; 
too much is at stake in case of error. That is why you 
should turn to the local insurance agent when you have 
an insurance problem. His knowledge, experience, 
ability—plus his interest in your welfare—are assurance 
of sound advice and assistance. Q Consult your agent 


or broker as you would your doctor or lawyer... 
men you know and trust. 








CASUALTY -FIRE-MARINE INSURANCE 


\U.S.E&G. | 


FADELATN -SURETY BONDS 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Baltimore 3, Md. ¢ Fidelity Insurance Co. of Canada, 


Toronto « Fidelity & Guaranty Insurance Underwriters, Inc., Baltimore 3, Md. 


_ THE DOLLARS YOU PAY 
; | FOR INSURANCE CAN BE 
THE MOST IMPORTANT 
YOU WILL EVER INVEST 
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State Farm Mutual Has 
IBM 650 Installed 


AT BLOOMINGTON HOME OFFICE 





Plans Similar Installations at Regional 
Offices Within Year; to Strengthen 
Company Service 





State Farm Mutual has installed a 
new-type high-speed electronic business 
machine in its home office in Blooming- 
ton, Ill., launching an advanced electron- 
ics program that will within a year place 
each of the 

throughout 


one of these machines in 


company’s regional offices 
the country. 

It is reported that State Farm will be 
company in the automobile or 


fire insurance field to 


the first 
use the Interna- 
tional Business Machines’ type 650 mag- 
netic drum electronic data processing 
machines in all their regional offices. A 


total of 


pany the biggest 


14 machines will make the com- 
nationwide user of such 
adaptation of 


equipment and in the 


electronic machines to a decentralized 


system of offices. 
To Keep Pace With Crowth 
\nnouncing the step, Edward B. Rust, 
executive vice president-operations, said: 
“State Farm is taking advantage of the 


ronics developments to keep 





saving efficiency and 


thorough service abreast of the com- 
panvy's accelerating business growth. 
“We are sure the IBM 650’s will help 


us produce more complete service and 
than-ever savings for our policy- 
through great efficiency 
business process. 


reater 


r members, 





gains in our expanding 


\nd, in the precess, we will provide bet- 
ter more creative jobs for our working 
pe le sd 

To make those gains, State Farm is 
p nuning the 650 machines for a 
great variety of uses. C. H. Mahan, sales 
nanager of the fire and casualty insur- 
an special department of IBM, said 
th the company had previously pio- 
neered the use of IBM equipment in 


premium notice writing and various ac- 
and_ statistical jobs. 

Prominent among State Farm’s special 
will be selective underwriting. The 
machine will, with a series of tests apply- 
ing routine underwriting standards, ac- 


counting 


uses 


cept automatically the great majority of 
applications. It will thus give under- 
writers time for consideration of 


more 
the questi mable 
machine. 


risks indicated by the 


To Include Premium Rating 


The 650 will also do the company’s 
premium rating, selecting the rate for 
each coverage according to the limits 
of liability desired, list price and age of 
the vehicle. It expects to collect more 
complete, useful data, to speed up re- 
gional office reporting and produce a 
wide range of management reports on 
up-to-the-minute schedule. Other poten- 
tial uses anticipated are: Payroll, agen- 
cy records and compensation, accounting 
functions and actuarial calculations. 

C. A. Marquardt, vice president-plan- 
ning and research, pointed out that 
State Farm’s program includes a great 
amount of groundwork preparation by 
present personnel for most effective use 
of the 650’s. The company’s entrance 
into the use-field of advanced electronics 
was initiated in 1953 by president Adlai 
H. Rust, who appointed an electronics 
committee, composed of representatives 
from State Farm’s auto, life and fire 
companies. 

Detailed planning has been done by 
the auto company’s planning and research 
department. A team of four men with 
general company experience was select- 
ed. They have been at work full-time 
since the beginning of this year inten- 
sively studying and developing a detailed 
program of use for the big machine 
now in operation. Similar study and 
training will go into the regional office 
installations. 


~~ 


Casualty-Surety Field 
Changes by the Travelers 


Several recent field appointments in 


casualty, fidelity and surety lines have 
been announced by the Travelers. 

Two field supervisors have been pro- 
moted and appointed assistant managers. 
They are John C. Gellatly, casualty, fi- 
delity and surety lines, at Dallas, and 
Robert M. Vincent, fidelity and surety, 
Louisville, Ky. 

Robert P. Burns, who has been field 
supervisor, fidelity and surety, at Bos- 
ton, has been appointed superintendent 
of those same lines at Buffalo. 

Scott C. Dickson, who has been as- 


sistant manager, casualty, fidelity and 
surety lines at Dallas, has been trans- 
ferred in the same capacity to Denver 
Colo. 

The following four field supervisors 
were named: Edward Mitchell, casualty, 
fidelity and surety, at the Forty-second 
Street, New York City office; James J. 
McMahan, fidelity and surety, Charlotte, 
N. C.; Jesse M. Colton, casualty, fidelity, 
and surety, Nashville, Tenn., and Alvin 
N. Ogden, Jr., fire and marine, Dallas. 

Two field supervisors have been trans- 
ferred. They are Austin F. Schall, fi- 
delity and surety, from St. Louis to 
Louisville, and H. Craig Knop, fire and 
marine, from Kansas City, Mo., to Des 
Moines. 


———— 
UNINSURED DRIVER HEARINGS 


Public hearings will be held the week 
of November 28 in New York City on 
the problem of uninsured Motorists 


Neddo (Republican 
Whitehall), who is chairman of the leg. 


Senator Henry 
islative committee conducting the inves. 
tigation, declared that the exact dates 
of the hearing would be announced after 
the committee determined how man, 
persons wished to be heard. He said 2d. 
ditional hearings might be held upstate 





ee 





Lifesaving course for Larry! 


w@ Believe it or not, this is a high school classroom. The 
subject—Driver Education. The instructor—an English 
teacher with special driver education training. 

He’s teaching Larry more than the mere mechanics of 
driving. Larry is learning the proper mental attitude neces- 
sary for safe driving. When the course is completed, Larry’s 
chances for survival as a driver will have actually doubled ! 

In an age when one out of every four fatal auto accidents 
involves a youthful driver, you would think such a proven, 
successful program would receive wide acclaim. After all, 
far more of our youngsters are crippled and killed by auto 
accidents than by polio, for instance. Yet a majority of com- 
munities are still without high school Driver Education. 





Home Office - 


AS an insurance man and civic-minded citizen, you can 
make a real contribution to the youth of our country by 
calling attention to the success of Driver Education. Make 
sure your school board, school officials, PTA and local 
Safety Council get the facts. Use your influence with key 
citizens to bring Driver Education to your high school. 

We’ll help by sending you the fact-filled folder entitled— 
“Tegch Them To Drive...and Survive!” Write tonight, 
won't you? It can be a matter of life or death for many 
youngsters in your community. 
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Skokie, Illinois ©A. I. Co. 
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Hansen Opposes National 
Canadian Health Scheme 


ADDRESSES MEDICAL MEETING 


Great- West Life Assurance Executive 
Declares Plan Cannot Replace 
Voluntary Insurance 


Hansen, director of Group 
Great-West Life Assurance 
ared that Canadian national 
e is not feasible and can 
replace voluntary insur- 
ance by private companies. Speaking to 
delegates attending the Second Medical 
Care Conference at Edmonton, ‘Canada, 
nthe “need for catastrophic insurance, 
\r, Hansen said national health insur- 
ance is not feasible because: 
1. It would not result in “the greatest 
«od for the greatest number” but, in 
‘act, would have the opposite effect. . 
2 Tt is not a practical political possi- 
bility in Canada today. 
Fails Test of Greater Good 


Stephan | 
insurance O1 
Co. has decl 
health insuranc 
not effectively 


‘National health insurance fails 
the test of the greatest good for the 
sreatest number by virtue of the detri- 
mental effect it would have on the qual- 
itv of medical care and the advancement 
of medical science,” he said. 

The speaker asserted that one of the 
reasons why Europe had fallen behind 
North America in medical advancement 
in recent years was “the administrative 
wastage, or red tape,” in which the na- 
tional health schemes of European coun- 
tries had bred. In the United Kingdom 
the administration of a system governed 
by 1,300 pages of rules and regulations 
and natural misuse of a government 
scheme were “so costly that the quality 
of care must suffer if the total expendi- 
jure in material and manpower is not 
to become . . . a serious hindrance” to 
the rest of the economy. 

Mr. Hansen, dealing with the political 
implications of a national health scheme 
in Canada, said he believes “any govern- 
ment in Canada which introduces na- 
tional health insurance of any type now 
in existence in Europe . , . will be invit- 
ing political suicide.” He gave two 
reasons: (1) If a national health scheme 
vas introduced it would mean that the 
6,000,000 Canadians, now voluntary own- 
ers of hospital insurance, would have to 
accept “a standard of health insurance 
lower than what most of them now have” 
in order to comply with the over-all 
scheme; and (2) Persons who have not 
bought insurance voluntarily would have 
to be “compelled” to enter a scheme of 
national insurance. 


A Political Impossibility 


On the question of a national scheme 
replacing voluntary hospital insurance 
now in force, Mr. Hansen said: “. . . 
most of the Blue Cross coverage gives 
smi-private accommodation. Much of 
= commercial hospital insurance pro- 
vides for payment for semi-private or 
oetter accommodation. In a_ national 
scheme it would be a political impossi- 
dility to offer semi-private accommoda- 
tion because a million persons a year 
would not be able to get what they were 
entitled to. So a national scheme would 
surely not offer more than public ward 
‘ccommodation as do the British Colum- 
- and Saskatchewan provincial hospital 
fan This would be a standard of 
fae insurance lower than what most 

D rk now insured already have.” 
ae ing with reaction to the Saskatche- 
an and British Columbia 
if he said there had been 

erence in public acceptance: 
ell en ye Saskatchewan scheme was 

uced, there was virtually no volun- 


hospital 
a basic 


Introduce H-Factor 
Plan in Group Sales 


FOR EMPLOYE RELATIONS NEED 
Mutual of Omaha and United Benefit 


Life Program Cites Management’s 
Role in Coverage 


Mutual of Omaha and United Benefit 
Life have developed a new approach to 
selling Group insurance—the H-factor 
program—to answer 
need for a program which would demon- 
strate to employes its interest in em- 
ploye health and welfare, the advantages 
of Group coverage and the obligations 
management assumes in giving it. Ac- 
cording to a company report, the new 
program incorporates a series of employe 
relations materials in which the novel 
H-factor (H is for human) enables man- 
agement to reap a bigger harvest in em- 
ploye relations from its Group insurance 
investment. The materials include: 


business leaders’ 


H-Factor Program Materials 


A bonus check which can’t be cashed, 
to be inserted in the pay envelope to 
show the value of the employer’s con- 
tribution to the Group insurance pro- 
gram. 

A get-well card which reminds disabled 
employes that the accident or sickness 
may be covered on the insurance pro- 
gram. A reply card is included to show 
the employer how long the employe ex- 
pects to be away from work. 

A notice of paid premium, which tells 
the employe his premium for group in- 
surance was paid for him. 

“We feel this is a major step for- 
ward, one that is setting a new pace 
in Group insurance,” said Albert W. 
Randall, assistant vice president and 
manager of the Group department. “We 
are happy to:add this service for our 
policyowners at no extra cost to them.” 
There is no cost to agents or brokers 
for the materials. 

Mutual of Omaha and United are 
conducting a national advertising pro- 
gram to sell this new H-factor technique. 
Fortune and U. S. News & World Re- 
port are spearheading the advertising 
drive which reaches three-quarters of a 
million business executives every month. 

The two companies also make avail- 
able prospect mailing pieces to open 
doors, a thorough follow-up system to 
use after prospects have received the 
program, and a complete manual on how 
to use the H-factor technique to do a 
bigger sales job. 

The program also is fulfilling what far- 
seeing management people see as a need 
in Group insurance: service on the part 
of the insuring company much of which 
is of a nature which many firms are not 
able to provide themselves. This service 
includes not only the employe relations 
materials themselves, but the know-how 
behind them. 





tary hospital insurance in the province. 
But when the British Columbia scheme 
was introduced there were 300,000 per- 
sons covered by Blue Cross or commer- 
cial insurance. Notwithstanding what 
appeared to be early public acceptance 
of the B.C. plan, the people soon awak- 
ened to the fact that they were now 
paying more for insurance which pro- 
vided only public ward accommodation 
than they had previously been paying 
for insurance which gave semi-private 
accommodation. 

“Added to this was the opposition of 
those who were compelled to do some- 
thing which previously they had_ not 


” 


been willing to do voluntarily ... 








Expect A.&H.Regulatory 
Bills for Mississippi 


COMMISSIONER DAVIS REPORTS 


Sees Early Introduction in Next Legis- 
lative Session to Insure Necessary 
Consideration 


Walter D. Davis, Mississippi Insur- 
ance Commissioner, has made it known 
that legislation designed to protect state 
residents against inadequate health, acci- 
dent and hospitalization insurance will 
be introduced early in the next session 
of the legislature which convenes Janu- 
ary 3. He noted the preparation of a 
number of regulatory bills. The Commis- 
sioner declared that a heavy toll 
been taken from the public pocketbook 
by deceptive policies. 

Commissioner Davis pointed out that 
a bill setting up and providing for uni- 
form individual A. & S. policy planning 
has been drawn up. He took notice that 
there will also be a bill amending present 
laws so as to require that any applicant 
for a license as an insurance agent shall 
be a bona fide resident of the state for 
at least three months preceding the date 
of his application. 


has 


Regulate Trade Practices 

At the Mississippi Department’s in- 
sistence, an act which regulates trade 
practices in the insurance business and 
which does away with false advertising 
or representation on insurance policy 
merits, and deceptive acts by agents, 
was drawn up. 

The bills come as a result of extensive 
studies by the Insurance Department 
and the general legislative investigating 
committee under the authority of a 
legislative mandate given in a_ senate 
resolution in 1952. 

The findings of the committee were 
revealed in 1954 and the above men- 
tioned bills were then drawn and intro- 
duced in the legislature at that time. 
However, time ran out and the bills were 
left hanging-fire on the House non- 
controversial calendar that year. 

Commissioner Davis declares that he 
will get the bills in early next year to 
avoid a like occurrence. The Commis- 
sioner states that there is a great need 
for regulation of A. & H. and _ hospitali- 
zation policy distribution in Mississippi. 
He said that the legislature can handle 
companies operating in that state, but 
so far no plan has been developed to 
hold down the mail order A. & H. busi- 
ness. 


PREMS. PASS $1 MILLION MARK 


Guardian Life’s A.&H. Premiums in 
Force Reach New High; Co. in Field 
Less Than 3 Years 
_ Accident and health annual premiums 
in force in the Guardian Life passed the 
$1,000,000 mark early in September—less 
than three years after the company en- 
tered the A.& H. field. The announce- 
ment was made by James A McLain, 

president of the company. 

New paid A.&H. premiums for the 
first eight months of this year are 
more than double the amount for the 
same period of 1954. 

In addition, Guardian’s August  paid- 
for in life insurance was 37% over 1954— 
and the second largest volume for any 
\ugust in Guardian’s 95-year history. 
Total life insurance production for the 
first eight months of 1955 is 14% ahead 
of last year. 

The Guardian offers a complete line of 
individual life and A. & H. plans, in- 
cluding a unique, non-cancellable ma- 
jor medical policy. 


LaDOUCE GETS SYRACUSE POST 
Royal-Liverpool Insurance Group has 

named Harold E. LaDouce as A. & H. 

special representative at its Syracuse 

— office. He joined the group in 
53. 
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Combined Insurance Co. of America 
5316 Sheridan Rd. — Chicago 40, Ill. 













Hearthstone Insurance Co. of Mass. 


395 Commonwealth Ave. — Boston, Mass. 





Combined American Insurance Co. 
2817 Maple Ave. — Dallas, Texas 









First National Casualty Co. 


Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


COMBINED GROUP 


W. CLEMENT STONE 
President 





Hoosier Casualty G. A.’s 
Elect Raines President 





PAUL R. RAINES 


Paul R. Raines, general agent of 
Hoosier Casualty Co. in Des Moines, 
has been elected president of the Gen- 
eral Agents Association of that com- 
pany. Industry-minded, he is a_ past 
president of the Des Moines Association 
of A. & H. Underwriters, and a member 
of the local life underwriters’ group, the 
local and state associations of insurance 
agents. He became a general agent of 
the Hoosier in February, 1948. 

This is Mr. Raines’ 25th anniversary 
year in the insurance business. He 
started in 1930 with the Metropolitan 
Life, later representing several compa- 
nies including the old Great Western 
of Des Moines (purchased by Washing- 
ton National) and the National Travel 
ers of Des Moines. In January, 1946, he 
went into the general insurance field to 
write all lines, representing chiefly the 
Travelers of Hartford. Mr. Raines, an 
outdoor man, has as his main hobbies 
fishing and hunting. 


DETROITERS TO HEAR COURSEY 

William G. Coursey, managing di 
rector of International Association of A. 
& H. Underwriters, will be the guest 
speaker, October 10, at the luncheon 
meeting of the Detroit Association of 


A. & H. Underwriters. 
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McHaney Sees Dangers Ahead For 
A. & H. Cos. if H. R. 7225 Passes 


Sept. 26—In a 
titled, “Health Insur- 
ance and a Free Economy,” Powell B. 
McHaney, president of General American 
Life of St. Louis, a featured speaker at 
today’s here of the Bureau of 
Accident & Health Underwriters’ annual 
meeting, scored the present Social Secur- 


Bretton Woods N. H., 


vigorous address 


session 


ity program and said that it has within 
it “the needs of self-destruction to the 
private insurance business and our na- 
tion.” 

Mr. McHaney was particularly con- 
cerned over the still pending House Bill 
No. 7225 in Congress which was passed 
by the House in mid-July and which 
undertakes to liberalize the Social Secur- 
ity Act by providing disability benefits 
for certain disabled individuals who have 
attained age 50. It will also reduce to 
age 62 the age on the basis of which 
benefits are payable to certain women 
and will provide for continuation of 
child’s insurance benefits for children 
who are disabled before attaining age 18. 

In expressing his opposition to this bill 
Mr. McHaney gave chief attention to its 
provisions for disability insurance bene- 
fits. He explained that the present law 
already provides for preserving the in- 
surance rights of disabled workers and 
their families to benefits payable at the 
time the worker attains age 65 or dies, 
but it does not provide any cash benefits 


for the disabled worker prior to such 
time. : 
Under H.R. 7225 monthly benefits will 


be paid at or after age 50 to workers 
who are permanently and totally dis- 
abled. To be eligible for such benefits, 
a worker must have had six quarters of 
coverage in a 13-quarter period ending 
with the quarter of his disablement, and 
20 quarters of coverage in the 40-quarter 
period ending with the quarter of his 
disablement. 


250,000 Would Get $200,000,000 


The speaker said it was estimated by 
backers of the proposed H.R. 7225 that 
in the first year disability insurance 
benefits would be payable to about 250,- 
000 workers, amounting to $200,000,000 in 
benefits, and that in 25 years 1,000,000 
workers would be receiving disability 
benefits amounting to about $850,000,000 
in benefits a year. Continuing Mr. Mc- 
Haney said: 

‘To finance this and other features of 
the bill, it is provided that on January 
1, 1956, the tax rate would be raised 
from 2% to 2Y%%, making a combined 
employer-employe tax of 5%. The com 
bined rate would go to 6% in 1960, 7% 
in 1965, 8% in 1970 and 9% in 1975. In 
other words, these additional benefits 
would increase the scheduled rates of 
the present S.S. Act by approximately 
1% of the payroll. 

“If it is true, as has been estimated 
by competent persons, that under the 
present act the tax may be increased up 
to 12% of taxable payrolls, if the Gov 
ernment is to pay the benefits promised, 
then by addition of these two- benefits, 
the S.S. Act may ultimately cost up to 
13% of payrolls.” 

Threat to Private Enterprise 

Effect of this bill) in Mr. McHaney’s 
opinion, would be that the Government 
will make available total and permanent 
disability income benefits for life to just 
about every working American citizen 
who reaches age 50 and who has worked 
for five years before his disability. And 
that would be regardless of his need and 
of his ability to procure and pay for 
insurance from private carriers. 

In this connection the speaker posed 
two questions: (1) “Is it the function of 
Government in a free economy to pro- 
vide such annuities regardless of need?” 
(2) “Shall those who possess the pru- 
dence and foresight to provide through 





POWELL B. McHANEY 


their own efforts and initiative for the 
contingencies of life be encouraged to do 
so?” He maintained that these questions 
should be presented concretely to the 
American people for they are the ones 
who will ultimately pay the bill. Mak- 
ing a specific recommendation Mr. Mc- 
Haney said: 
Give the Public the True Facts 


Isn’t it time that we abandon the 
consideration of expediency and aggres- 
sively join with other organizations of 
like mind, such as the American Medical 
Association, and give the American pub- 
lic the true facts? To my mind the Social 
Security Act is a ‘ready-made’ political 
football to be used by either political 
party. Originally the act was sold to the 
public as a means to prevent destitution. 
Today, it has gone far beyond that con- 
cept. 

“While it is referred to as social insur- 
ance, the present Social Security pro- 
gram is not insurance but a program of 
Government subsidy paid for by taxpay- 
ers without relation to benefits obtained. 
Many persons today are receiving S.S. 
benefits in excess of $100 a month. They 
have paid only an infinitesimal part of 
the cost of such benefits... . 

“The public is entitled to know the full 
cost of the Social Security program as 
if is now and as it will be if further 
extended. The public must understand 
the tremendous ultimate cost to the wage 
earners and taxpayers of tomorrow as 
well as today. 

“The public must further appreciate 
how limited the need is for Government 
promoted disability coverage. I am cer- 
tain that the need for such benefits are 
being exaggerated in many quarters. Be- 
fore Government is permitted to further 
extend its welfare state activities in the 
health insurance field, it should be clear- 
ly evident that private insurance car- 
riers cannot meet the people’s needs for 
health insurance. On that score private 
insurance has an excellent record. 


“ 


Health Insurance Council’s Figures 


“The Health Insurance Council, which 
is doing a constructive job, estimates 
that the number of Americans who carry 
hospitalization coverage through their 
own efforts and without the assistance of 
Government has multiplied 17 times dur- 
ing the last 25 years. A total of 103 
million have hospitalization insurance, 88 
million are insured for surgical benefits, 
and 47 million have medical expense 
protection.” 

Mr. McHaney admitted that there is 
still great room for improvement but 
said: “Any business which can record 








the dynamic expansion that our business 
has made in the past 10 years cannot be 
charged with being unable to meet the 
insurance needs of the people.” 


People Who Can’t Be Insured 


As to the contention by proponents 
of H.R. 7225 that there are certain groups 
of people that private insurance can 
never cover because they are uninsurable 
and indigent, the speaker said: “To this 
argument we can truthfully say that we 
wish it were possible to provide insur- 
ance for all of our people at rates within 
the reach of all of them. Obviously, 
that cannot be done. 

“After all the experimentation is over 
and we have liberalized our underwriting 
to the maximum degree that is sound, 
there will be a comparatively few people 
who can never afford adequate medical 
care insurance either due to the fact 
that they are indigent or that they are 
uninsurable. But is that a sufficient rea- 
son for burdening the American taxpayer 
with a compreliensive program of cradle 
to the grave benefits by a welfare state? 
Should not the formula for Governmental 
assistance rest where it has always rest- 
ed prior to the 1930’s—on need and need 
alone?” 

In closing Mr. McHaney insisted that 
“Wwe must bring home to the American 
public that a welfare state has been 
gradually developing in America and will 
continue to develop unless we reverse 


the trend that has been rampant for 
more than 20 years.” He then empha- 
sized: 


“I firmly believe that the democratic 
system, as we know it in America, de- 
pends upon individual initiative and the 
right to private property. Any attempt 
by the Government to supersede or take 
over the business of health insurance 
by enlarging the present Social Security 
Program brings our Government one im- 
portant step nearer to state socialism. 
State socialism inevitably leads to the 
loss of personal initiative and the loss 
of the right to private property. ... We 
must convince the people that a con- 
tinuance of voluntary health insurance 
is essential to the continued existence of 
a free economy.” 


Points to Bureau Awareness 


Of Public Relations Nee 
Joseph F. Follmann, Jr., general man- 
ager, Bureau of Accident & Health Up. 
derwriters, in speaking at the Bretton 
Woods, N. H. convention last week on 
the need for expanded public relations 
activities in the A. & H. field, brought 
out the following points among Others: 
“The Bureau is aware that there are 
many kinds of people who want to 
know and are willing to seek out infor. 
mation concerning accident and health 
insurance; that every effort Must be 
made to help the public understand this 
form of insurance, its nature, its Dur- 
poses, its flexibility, and its use value; 
that the public needs and wants assis. 
tance in the purchase of this form of 
insurance, information about the cover. 
ages available and the companies which 
sell them; and that misunderstandings 
should be clarified with truthful, forth. 
right information. 

“The Bureau is also aware of the value 
to the institution of private insurance 
in the encouragement to long established, 
highly reputable companies and _ their 
producers to devote more of their re- 
sources to the development, production, 
advancement, and aggressive solicitation 
and advertisement of accident and health 
insurance. At a time when this form of 
insurance is subjected to criticism and 
is faced with deep public responsibility, 
those companies and producers can per- 
from valuable public service. 

“Tt is a challenge to remove all irri- 
tants from the business. It is a chal- 
lenge in public relations to apprise 
the public of the security and service 
available through the means of accident 
and health insurance and to serve the 
public interest well.” 








The 64th annual meeting of the Bureau of Accident & Health Underwriters 


held at Bretton Woods, N. H., last week, attracted a vast throng of member- 
and_ invited 


company representatives as well as other trade association delegates 


guests. 


Pictured above are: (upper left) J. F 
and Alfred W. Perkins, vice president, Union Mutual Life; (upper right) 
B. Hvale, assistant secretary and consulting actuary, Continental Casualty 
John P. Hanna, managing director, H. & A. Underwriters Conference; (lo 
John F. McAlevey, Bureau counsel, Robert R. Neal, Washington resi 
and James P. Quinn, Bureau assistant counsel; (lower right) Harley W. 
assistant secretary, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, Clifford E. McDo 
of the International Association of A. & H. Underwriters, and Mrs. 


. Follmann, Jr., 


3ureau general manager, 
Alfred 
Co., and 
wer left) 
lent counsel 
Duane, Jr. 
nald, president 
McDonald. 
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Travelers Reports Managerial Changes 


Several managerial changes in life, ac- 
dent and health lines have been an- 
nounced by Perry T. Carter, vice presi- 
rent of the Travelers. 

Harold B. 3ullenkamp, who has been 
manager at the Robinson branch office, 
Mate ° * 
Yew York City, has been transferred in 
the same capacity to the Brooklyn office. 
“Erwin R. Wilkinson, who has been 
manager at Brooklyn, N. Y., moves to 
the Hempstead office as manager. 
“William F. Roberts, who has been 
manager at Hempstead, N. Y., has been 
appointed brokerage manager at Brook- 


an Bullenkamp, associated with the 
Travelers since 1942 as a field super- 
visor at the John Street office, New 
York City, was promoted to assistant 
manager there in 1944. He was appoint- 
aj manager at the Robinson office in 
1947. He was formerly associated with 
Louis Reichert, general agent, life de- 
partment, of the Travelers. 

Mr. Wilkinson joined the Travelers as 
, feld supervisor at Brooklyn in 1929. 
Two years later, he went to the empire 
state office in the same capacity. In 
1938 he returned to the Brooklyn office 
as an assistant manager. Two years 
later, he was promoted to manager at the 
City Hall branch office, New York City 
and in 1941 he became manager at 





ERWIN R. WILKINSON 


Brooklyn. Prior to his affiliation with 
the company, he was associated with the 
Connecticut Mutual Life as an agent. 
Mr. Roberts, associated with the Trav- 
clers as a field supervisor at the Jamaica, 
L.I, New York City office since 1926, 








Paul Revere Life Reports 
Canadian A. & S. Aug. Gains 


Record accident and sickness produc- 
tion for August was reported to the 
-anadian field force of the Paul Revere 
Life by W. Douglas Bell, general mana- 
— Canada, at a two-day Toronto 
KY - MJ re 
York — recently held at Royal 

he company also 


n announced eight- 
month Canadian 


toe gains. New business 
o’) i0/ greater than for the com- 
parable 1954 period while premium vol- 
“t Was up approximately 40%. 
lca to Mr. Bell, Canadian un- 
aime we. jheard from sales con- 
x fas V. Wright, Ernest N. Denni- 
and ie Peon of Canadian agencies, 
ton, T m President Frank L. Harring- 
and W. Re Kirkpatrick, John Hancock 
ter, Mace ‘“* d Marshall of the Worces- 
ee office of the company. 
I aa entered Canada in 1950. 
Rn ains its head office at Hamilton 
: anch offices at Winnipeg, Edmon- 
°ronto, Hamilton, Kitchener- 


n, 
Waterloo, and London. 





HAROLD B. BULLENKAIMP 


was promoted to assistant manager there 
in 1930. The following year, he moved 
to Brooklyn in the same capacity. In 
1938, he became manager at Jamaica 





the 


transferred in 
pacity to Hempstead, New York in 1954. 

He is a veteran of two years’ service 
with the U. S. Army in World War I. 
Prior to his affiliation with the company, 
he was associated with Equitable Life 


and was same ca- 


and the Borden Sales Co., Inc., New 


York City. 





TWO MORE COS. DENY CHARGES 


Fireman’s Fund Indemnity and Crafts- 
man Cite State Regulatory Power 
in Answering FTC 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity and Crafts- 
man Insurance Co. both answered Fed- 
eral Trade Commission accident and 
health insurance advertising complaints 
with denials of false and misleading ad- 
vertising and challenges of FTC juris- 

diction. 

Fireman’s Fund stated that it is li- 
censed in all 48 states and the District 
of Columbia and that it is regulated by 
them. It also denied that it has adver- 
tised directly to the public and explained 
that its sales are made through inde- 
pendent insurance agents or brokers, 
each of whom operates under state regu- 
lation. 

The company charged that the FTC 


in its complaint had taken advertise- 
ments out of context and given them 
“meanings, inferences, and innuendos 
contrary to the true meaning... when 
read in connection with the entire 
teet-2.2 


The FTC had charged Fireman’s Fund 
with misrepresenting the age limita- 
tions of its policies, the number of acci- 
dents and sicknesses covered, and the 
extent of benefits for such things as 
surgery and hospital room and board. 

Craftsman Insurance, Boston, stated 
it is primarily regulated by Massachu- 
setts and, in addition, by all states in 
which it is licensed. 

As for advertising, the company said 
it does not use this means to sell insur 
ance but relies on solicitation bv local 
agents. Advertising material is used by 
these agents in personal interviews with 
applicants, and the policies themselves 
are explained in detail, Craftsman added 

The FTC charged Craftsman with mis- 
representing such aspects of its policies 
as the duration of coverage and the 
amount paid for hospital and surgical 


bills. 


Name Stottrup Decatur, III. 
General Agent, Omaha Cos. 


S. B. Stottrup has been named general 
agent of the Decatur, IIl., agency of 
Mutual of Omaha and United Benefit 
Life. He succeeds as general agent W. 

Hoogestraat, who has retired after 
27 years with the two Omaha com 
panies. 

Mr. Stottrup joined the Mutual of 
Omaha and United of Omaha organiza- 
tions as a representative in Waterloo, 
Towa. In 1952 he was promoted to the 
home office sales training division with 
headquarters in Omaha. 

After two years of field training and 
recruiting work, he was promoted to 
regional director of the Great Lakes 
region, and served in this capacity until 
his present appointment. 
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333 N. Pennsylvania Street 
Indianapolis, Indiana 





“THE HOOSIER" 
ANNOUNCES ITS NEW 


MAJOR MEDICAL EXPENSE POLICY 


The Coverage, Rates and Underwriting Rules 
Enable You to Meet and Beat Competition 
in This New A. and S. Insurance Market 


CANCER COVERAGE NOW AVAILABLE 


We Will Write $1,500.00 Up to Age 55 
(No Reduction in Benefits on Account of Attained Age) 
Sold Only With Our Specified Disease Policy 


THE Hoosier CASUALTY COMPANY 


EASTERN BRANCH OFFICE 
Public Ledger Building 
Independence Square 
Philadelphia (6) Pennsylvania 











“from using false advertising in the 

















Omaha, Nebraska 


Home Office 


General Agencies in 43 states, District 
of Columbia and Alaska serve our 
438,250 policyholders. 

World ranks 12th in individual acci- 
dent and sickness premium income in 
the U.S. 


in the insurance world 
It's World Insurance 








FTC APPROVES CONSENT ORDER 


On Part of Beneficial Standard Life; 
Third Co. to Enter Such an 
Agreement 
The Commission has 
aproved a consent order which prohibits 
Standard Life, 


Federal Trade 


Beneficial Los Angeles, 
sale 
of A.& H. insurance policies, according 
to an FTC announcement. 

This firm is the third insurance com 
pany to enter into an with 
the FTC 
Commission issued its first complaints in 


October of 


agreement 


for a consent order since the 


date 31 


charging as 


last year. To com 


plaints have been issued 
many companies with misrepresenting 
the extent of their policy benefits 

The latest order prohibits false claims 
concerning (1) the duration of policies, 
(2) the number of accidents and sick 
nesses covered, (3) the nature and ex 
tent of cash benefits, (4) health require 
ments, and (5) the date coverage begins 

The order represents the Commission’s 
adoption of an initial decision by hearing 
examiner J. Earl Cox approving the con 
sent agreement, following a complaint 
issued on March 11. 

Acceptance of the order does not con 
stitute an admission by the company 
that it has violated the law as charged 
in the complaint. 


RECEIVE COMPANY QED AWARDS 


D. H. Appel and M. E. Barrett of 
Washington National’s Group Dept. 
Cited for Achievement 
Dennis H. Appel and Martin E. Bar 
rett, eastern representatives of Wash 
ington National’s Group department re 
cently received the company’s QED 
award for 1954-55 for outstanding per- 
formance of duty at the home office in 

Evanston, III. 

Mr. Appel of |Meridan, Conn., is a 
supervisor in New Haven and vicinity, 
and Mr. Barrett of Framingtham, Mass., 
an assistant supervisor in Boston and 
vicinity and Portland, Me. 

The award is made annually to out 
standing associates of the Group de- 
partment “Blue Devils,” top men repre- 
senting the company in the field. The 
men selected by votes submitted by other 
i best live up to the meaning 


associates 


of the title of the award, “Ouad Erat 
Demonstrandum,” a Latin phrase which 
means “that which is to be done.” 


In addition to having their names in 
scribed on a plaque at the home office, 
each man received a wallet and a cash 
award. 
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STUDENT ENROLLMENT RISES 





Oklahoma Univ. A. & S. Plan, Offered by 
Globe L. & A., Has Marked Enroll- 
ment Increase 

Enrollment in the fall semester student 
accident and sickness insurance program 
at Oklahoma University, Norman, has 


increased five times over last spring’s 


membership. This is the second semester 
being offered, having 


the program is 


been adopted by the university student 


senate at the start of the 1955 spring 
semester. 
Globe Life & Accident Insurance Co. 


of Oklahoma City is underwriting the 
was selected after a thorough 
several student insur- 


plan. It 
investigation of 
ance programs, 

The plan is designed to give adequate 
financial protection in case of sickness 
or injury sustained by student members 
beyond that provided for by the univer- 


sitv student health service. 

Students subscribing to the program 
are substantially insured against ex- 
penses incurred through medical care 


and hospitalization. The policy includes 
special polio benefits up to $1,000 hospi- 
tal, medical and surgical fees plus cover- 
age up to $1,000 for accidental dismem- 
berment or death. 

While the program does not cover 
students who suffer injury when par- 
ticipating in varsity or other interscho- 
lastic sports, it provides coverage for all 
student members intramural sports pro- 
gram. The student senate emphasized 
the policy is good in any hospital and 
does not exclude benefits because of 
ther insurance policies. 

Premiums have been set at $6.25 per 
for each student. Enrollment 
is voluntary. 


semester 


Chicago Assn. Started New 
Season With Golf Tourney 


The Chicago Accident & Health As- 
sociation started its 3lst season with a 
golf and business rally at Itasca Coun- 
try Club. 

Organizing chairman was James P. 
Jeaumont, Provident Life & Accident. 
He was assisted by Ben F. Hill, Paul 
Revere and Dan Marlowe, Provident 
Life & Accident. 

Women’s Division President Muriel 
Marek, Irternational Association of Ac- 
cident & Health Underwriters, and 
Veronica M. Cardott, Provident Life & 
Accident, prepared the ladies’ program. 

Golf prizes were awarded at dinner 
following the tournament. 


Top golfer in the tournament was 
Walter C. Kummerow, DeYoung-Kum- 
merow Agency, with low gross of 79. 


He was paced by Charles F. Snyder of 


Benefit Association of Railway Em- 
ployes, with 80, and J. M. Fern, 81. 
Low net prizes went to A. A. Rose, 


Retail Credit Co., 73; Richard A. Keller, 
Ir. Bankers Life & Casualty, 75, and 
Harold L. Bredberg, Bredberg Reports, 
75. Other winners were William G. 
Coursey, International Association of A. 


& H. Underwriters; Fred P. Gore of 
R. H. Gore Co.; Otto J. Elder, American 
Service Bureau, and Ernest Michna. 


Lee Hougland, Combined of America, 
and John J. Quinn of Conkling, Price 
& Webb, contested for high gross hon- 
ors. Mr. Hougland finished with 145 
as Mr. Quinn bobbled his opportunity 
by taking an eagle two on a three par 
hole and finishing with 141. 

In the blind bogey, it was Dan Mar- 
lowe, Provident L. & A., Jack Krat- 
jewski and Jack Olson, Combined—win- 
ning in that order. 

Mrs. Maryland V. Hull, Zurich, and 
Mrs. Lena H. Schnorr and Flora Coats, 
both of Kohler, Wis., took the bridge 
honors. 

At a dinner attended by 85, Past 
President William G. Manzelmann, North 
American Accident, was honored for 
outstanding leadership. 





CERTIFICATES TO COMPANIES 





Metropolitan Life, New York Life and 
Travelers Certified by Occupational 
Health Institute 

The Occupational Health Institute, 
New York, in a semi-annual report of 
approved medical services in industry, 
has announced that Metropolitan Life, 
New York Life and the Travelers have 
been awarded its certificate of health 
maintenance. The recognition is given 
to those plants which comply with the 
standards for medical service in indus- 
try as established and approved by the 
Industrial Medical Association. 

The certification program of the Insti- 
tute gives companies an opportunty to 
have their medical units evaluated, Dr. 
Frank A. Calderone, OHI president, 
pointed out. It enables industrial and 
business concerns to get an unbiased 
opinion from a professional group and 
establishes a yardstick by which man- 
agement may keep up with the rapid 
advancements of this specialized branch 
of medical services. 

The Institute has officially accredited 
248 medical programs, in all sizes of 
plants and types of industry, throughout 
the United States, Canada and Hawaii. 

The standards for certification are 
adaptable to fit companies ranging from 
as few as 50 employes to 25,000 or more. 
The service is free, and each industrial 





medical unit must be evaluated indi- 
vidually. 
TEXAS A. & H. ASSN. MEETING 





Discuss DITC Classes for Future; Plan 
for Annual A. & H. Sales Congress 
in Three Cities 

The board of directors of the Texas 
Association of Accident & Health Un- 


derwriters held its regular monthly 
meeting in Austin, a few weeks ago, 
with Herman Andrew, San Antonio, 


Texas, Business Men’s Assurance, vice 
president, presiding. 

The matter of setting up classes for 
the Disability Insurance Training Coun- 
cil schools was discussed at some length. 
It appeared that classes for study will 
be set up in Dallas and Houston, but 
some of the members expressed a desire 
for more information on how these 
at other points may be set up. 

John Brazzell, Houston, Texas, stated 
that speakers for the annual A. & H. 
sales congress which will be held in 
Dallas, San Antonio, and Houston, have 
been secured and that the program will 
be announced at a later date. 

Amendment of the constitution of the 
Texas Association for the purpose of 
bringing local presidents and local as- 
sociations into a closer relation with the 
conduct of the business of the state 
association. The amendments will be 
submitted to local associations for their 
approval or disapproval. If the amend- 
ments are adopted, the local association 
presidents will be voting members of 
the board. 

Paul Sanborn, Fort Worth, Employers 
Casualty, chairman of the education 
committee, announced the appointment 


of Jack Claiborne, Dallas, Employers 
Casualty, John Delaney, Houston, 
American General Life, and Herman 


Andrew, San Antonio, BMA, to serve 
with him on this committee. 

John R. Bryan, Jr., Western Repub- 
lic Life, president of the San Angelo 
Association of Accident & Health Un- 
derwriters, was elected a director to fill 
the unexpired term of Charles K. Alex- 
ander, Great National Life, San Angelo, 
who had resigned. 





Committee Chairmen Named 
For Chicago A. & H. Assn. 


Chicago A. & H. Association President 
Robert L. Seiler, Paul Revere Life, has 
announced the appointment of the fol- 
lowing eight committee chairmen to 
serve during the coming year, the Asso- 
ciation’s 31st: 

\rrangements, attendance and recep- 
tion—Muriel Marek, International Asso- 
ciation of A. & H. Underwriters; ban- 
quet—Lee Hoagland, Combined; direc- 
tory—Frank O. Watt, Washington Na- 


PRODUCERS AT WORLD SERIES 





Mutual of Omaha Plays Host to 27 Top 
Representatives at New York 
Gathering 
Twenty-seven representatives of Mu- 
tual of Omaha attended two games of 
the World Series between the New York 
Yankees and the Brooklyn Dodgers, 
September 30 and October 1. They were 
the company’s top producers in the 

nation in a recent sales drive. 

More than 10,000 Mutual of Omaha 
representatives competed for the trip. 
In addition to the games, the represen- 
tatives were guests of honor at a dinner 
given them by V. J. Skutt, president of 
Mutual of Omaha, and Bob Considine, 
INS writer and Mutual of Omaha radio 
news commentator. 

They also made a tour of points of 
interest in New York City during their 
three-day stay. The winners, their home 
towns and agencies: 

O. E. MacPherson, Trona, Cal.—F. T. Briggs 
Agency, Pocatello, Idaho; R. L. Kuhn, Poca- 


tello, Ihaho—F. T. Briggs Agency, Pocatello; 
M. 7. Romano, Monmouth, Ill.—R. L. Thomas 
Agency, Galesburg, Ill.; J. F. Simon, Fulton, 
N. Y.—W. V. Haggerty Agency, Syracuse, 
N. Y.; A. J. Roffman, Streator, Ill.—R. L. Car- 
penter Agency, Aurora, Ill.; H. C. Davis, 
Aurora, IIl.—R. L. Carpenter Agency, Aurora, 
Ill.; M. Black, Shenandoah, Iowa—W. C. Tar- 
penning Agency, Shenandoah, Iowa; A. A. 
Tormohlen, Thermopolis, Wyo.—E. E. Shaw 
Agency, Cheyenne, Wyo.; R. Carpenter, 
Albuquerque, New Mex.—R. C. Davidson Agen- 
cy, Albuquerque; W. W. Joy, Whitesboro, 
N. Y.—J. G. Brock Agency, Utica, a 

ae 





K. Chillar and D. L. Portnoy, Miami 
Fla.—Byron Holdren Agency, Miami, Fla.; 
A. Michaud, Caribou, Me.—H. A. Pearce Agen- 
cy, Portland, Me.;J. D. Underwood, Springfield, 
Ill.—A. H. Harris Agency, Springfield; F. M. 
Desino, Rochester, N. Y.—/ M. Holtzman 
Agency, Rochester. 

Also, W. M. Harada, Honolulu, T. H.—J. G. 


Ciciarelli_ Agency, Honolulu; K. G. Hopkins, 
Neligh, Neb.—J. . Van Bloom Agency, Lin- 
coln. Neb.; J. C. Ellison, Syracuse, Kans.—J. 


B. Cram Agency, Salina, Kans.; J. Carlisle, Mc- 
Comb, Miss.—Vestal & Vernon Agency, Jackson, 
Miss.; ] Manning, Jr., Jackson, Miss.— 
Vestal & Vernon Agency, Jackson; L. E. Cable, 
Greensboro, No. Car.—George Richardson Agen- 
cy, Winston-Salem, No. Car.; F. E. rown, 
Marietta, Ga.—Roy Morgan Agency, Atlanta, 
Ga.; F. W. Marchman, Atlanta, Ga.—Roy Mor- 
gan Agency, Atlanta: Sam Hirschorn, Los An- 
geles, Cal_—E. S. Hall Agency, Los Angeles: 
R. M. Jackson, Simpson, La.—E. S. Hundahll 
Agency, Dallas, Tex., G. B. Halliday, Birming- 
ham, Ala — WoT. Halliday Agency, Birming- 
ham; D. D. Edelman, Detroit, Mich.—E. B. 
Brink Agency, Detroit. 








NEW GROUP REPRESENTATIVES 





Mutual of Omaha and United Benefit 
Life Appoint W. H. Mench and 
D. J. Mich to Posts 
Walter H. Mench and Dennis J. Mich 
have been appointed Group representa- 
tives for Mutual of Omaha and United 
Benefit Life of Omaha, Albert W. Ran- 
dall, assistant vice president, has an- 
nounced. Both have just completed six 
months in the two companies’ Group 

training program. 


Mr. Mench joined the Philadelphia 
regional Group office under Joseph A. 
Mayo, regional Group executive. Mr. 


Mich joined the Portland (Ore.) Group 
under Edward K. Placek, regional Group 
manager. 

Mr. Mich has been associated with 
Mutual of Omaha and United for three 
years. He was born in Kingsley, Iowa, 
and is a graduate of Creighton Univer- 
sity Law School. He also attended 
Iowa State College. 

Mr. Mench was born in Omaha, Neb., 
and was graduated from the University 
of Omaha. He has also attended Notre 





Dame and North Carolina State at 
Raleigh. 
tional; education and sales congress— 


Vincent P. Manno, Modern Life. 

Also law and legislation—Edward H. 
O’Connor, Insurance Economics Society; 
membership—William G. Burns, Bankers 
Life & Casualty; orphans’ party—W. G. 
Manzelmann, North American; program 
and entertainment—John E. Sonin, Fire- 
man’s Fund Group. 

After a successful new-member drive, 
total association membership now stands 
at 


International President 
On Heavy Speaking Toy, 


Clifford E. McDonald of Internationa) 
Fidelity, Dallas, who is president of the 
International Association of A. & 1. Up. 
derwriters, is keeping a heavy country. 
wide speaking schedule. Last month, he 
addressed the Colorado A. & H. Associa. 
tion, August 13, at Denver on multiple 
line selling and spoke before the Mj. 
waukee Sales Congress and Convention, 
August 19, on “The Man in the Field” 

He addressed the Nebraska State As. 
sociation at Omaha, October 3, and on 
October 10, Mr. McDonald will speak 
before the Oklahoma Association a 
Oklahoma City. He will attend the In. 
ternational’s directors and_ executive 
board meeting at Miami, Fla., October 
14-15, 

On October 18, Mr. McDonald wilj 
speak before the Alabama State Asso- 
ciation at Birmingham on “Why I Sel 
Life Insurance.” At Seattle on October 
21, the International president will ad- 
dress a meeting of the Washington As- 
sociation of A. & H. Underwriters which 
will be held in conjunction with the 
State Association of Life Underwriters 
on “Combination A. & H. and Life Sell- 
ing. 


GIVEN INTERNATIONAL PLAQUE 


Sandidge Now Life Member of Leading 
Producers Round Table; Eleven 
Others Honored 

Presentation to Francis Sandidge, sec- 
retary of the Los Angeles Accident & 
Health Underwriters Association, Sep- 
tember 28 of a gold plaque conferring 
life membership in the Leading Pro- 
ducers Round Table of the International 
Accident & Health Underwriters Asso- 
ciation, was the feature of the initial 
fall meeting of the local association, 
Eleven other members of the local asso- 
ciation were awarded plaques. 

William L. Thomas, Sr., one of the 
leading general agents and _ producers 
for more than a quarter of a century, 
was awarded a bronze plaque. 

George J. Moutes, Robert W. Dienes, 
Arthur Swanson, Rodney Olsen and 
Walter F. McClintock were recipients of 
silver plaques. 

Jerry Fogle, Joseph Lebby, Leonard 
Davis, Martin J. Asher, and Ralph Maton 
were given gold plaques. Pa 

Robert E. Will, commercial division 
field superintendent of the Continental 
Casualty Co., in Los Angeles, was the 
speaker at the meeting, having for his 
topic: “Accident & Health Has Grown 
Up.” He defined growing up as search- 
ing for new things and reaching into 
new fields. 

(Mr. Will devoted his talk to substand- 
ard A.&H. insurance and pointed out 
innovations by the company he repre- 
sents. He cited conditions under which 
substandard risks can be written, and 
declared that writing of substandard 
business is but another forward step in 
the A. & H. business. 

President Harry Anderson named the 
newly authorized educational commit 
tee: Earl Montgomery and Ralph Gins- 
berg as co-chairmen; Joseph Silverstei, 
Richard Dutweiler, Joseph Lebby, and 
Howard Nevonen as advisory members. 








C. C. Cox Named Counsel of 


North American Accident 
Claud C. Cox has been appointed 
counsel for North American Accident 0! 
Chicago. A graduate of City College 0! 
Law, St. Louis, Mr. Cox was formerly 
assistant counsel of Continental Lae 
alty where, since 1941, he has specialize’ 
in A. & H. claims and other legal work. 
He was admitted to the Missourl Bar 
Association in 1932. 
During World War II Mr. Cox served 
in the Adjutant General’s office, ETO. 
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NORTH AMERICA COMPANIES 


PHILADELPHIA 1, 










BEST VALUE SELLS 





The consumer wants the most for hi: 
money—in vacations, housewares, wear- 
ing apparel. From insurance he expects 
more value—in protection, security, serv- 
ice. Yesterday a policy would do; today 


it takes a combination of values. North 


America furnishes the combination you 


can sell—Broader policies for the insured; 





Financial strength for dependability: 





Wider service to agents; Progressive out- 








look for a secure market. For your needs, 





under one roof—NorTH AMERICA. 


Insurance Company of North America 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 


Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Company 








Protect what you have © 
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FREINSURANCE, TOO, 
is a necessity, contributing to 
the strength and essential service 
of the insurance industry. 


. : a ; 5 oe ‘. ; 7% 
GENERAL REINSURANCE GROUP 
Largest American multiple line market dealing exclusively in Reinsurance 


GENERAL REINSURANCE NORTH STAR REINSURANCE 


CORPORATION CORPORATION 
Casualty - Fidelity - Surety Fire - Inland Marine 
Accident & Health Ocean Marine 


Home Office: 90 JOHN ST., NEW YORK 38, N. Y. ] Midwestern Dept.: 1012 BALTIMORE BLDG., KANSAS CITY 5, MO. 
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THE EASTERN UNDER WHITER 


IN TWO PARTS PART TWO 
A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER INTERPRETING THE TRUE SPIRIT OF INSURANCE 


(SUCCEEDING THE JOURNAL OF INSURANCE ECONOMICS, ESTABLISHED IN_ 1899) 





Published by The Eastern Underwriter Co., 93-99 Nassau Street, New York 38, N. Y. Printed in U.S.A. 





Fifty-sixth Year ' $5.00 a Year; 25c. per Copy 
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the Gold Book oc 
| of 
Life Insurance Selling 











Why Life Insurance Has Reached Its Present Stature 
and Popularity Discussed by Louis W. Dawson, 
O. Kelley Anderson, Claris Adams, Mary Virginia 
Brown, Dr. James J. O'Leary, Dr. Earl C. Bonnett, 
William A. Berridge, and Investment Officers of 
Many Companies 


Pension Trusts and Profit Sharing As Viewed By 
Lambert M. Huppeler and John T. Callihan 


Career of George F. B. Smith 


Accident and Health Insurance Articles By 
E. J. Faulkner and Albert Pike, Jr. 


Abram T. Collier and Henry E. Blagden on 
Variable Annuities 


Life Office Management Association 


National Conference of Lawyers and Life 


Insurance Companies David Stock on Buy-Sell Agreements 


Some Chicago Producers 


Paul H. Walker: 1954 Internal Revenue Code 
In 1955 General Agents and Managers Conference 


Life Insurance Public Relations in Europe Personality Sketches: Helen F. Millett, Harold T. 
Dillon, A. D. Hemphill Agency, W. Bruce Pirnie, 


B. J. Todorovich, Suzanne Audet 





Is There Too Much Life Insurance Literature? 





The Life Insurance Salesmanship Edition 


19509 
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THIS [IS THE AD THEY’RE TALKING ABOUT: 


Perhaps you saw it in 


NEWSWEEK and TIME 


Our Field Force says: 
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MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
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\ HAROLD DeMIAN \ Y \ 
SOL JAVORS \ General Agent / JERRY j. JEROME, JR. ¢ 
Assoc. General Agent iiedatien sialniiaas { Manager 


250 Fulton Avenue IN a 
New York 17, 621 No. Windsor Ave 
Brightwaters 
ag Island, N. Y. 


Hempstead } 
Long Island, N. Y. y New York 


IVanhoe 3-7821 $Y _/—\\ MUrray Hill 7-5632 


NASSAU COUNTY y . SUFFOLK COUNTY 


NEW YORK CITY 


The increased demand for our services has made continued expansion 
necessary. With that in mind, and to make our service even better than 


in the past, we take extreme pleasure in announcing the opening of our 
new Long Island offices. 


FIRST LINE ... SURPLUS ... SUB-STANDARD 
ASSOCIATION and GROUP LIFE 


Liberal Underwriting plus “The Ultimate In Brokerage Service” 


A 





SS 


“POSTAL LIF E INSURANCE ‘COMPANY 


New York 
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ROGER W. SCHMIDT, CLU H. ARTHUR SCHMIDT ARTHUR W. SCHMIDT, CLU 





WU. De on Sex t 


S, do our customers. Their thrift is the foundation of our business, and business is 
good. Our total production figures are currently running over 50% ahead of last year’s 


figures. 


Yes, we’re thriving, and thrift is the reason. We believe in it, promote it, sell it. We 
even have a sizeable presentation kit based on the theme “Saving for Success” which we 


would be happy to show you. 


We welcome every opportunity to be of service to others who are thrift-minded. You 
can count on expert and considerate handling of your surplus or brokerage business. 
Our fine new air-conditioned offices are a stimulant to our pride and morale; we’re 


sure you'll enjoy doing business in them. 





& 







sunny 


THE SCHMIDT AGENCY 


General Agents 


270 Madison Avenue - - - New York 16, N.Y. 


MUrray Hill 5-7200 


NEW ENGLAND 
Mil LEE sm” 


THE COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA—1635 
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We Are Pleased To Announce 


THE REMOVAL OF OUR AGENCY 
FROM 
20 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 


TO 


300 PARK AVENUE 


NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 


WE EXTEND A MOST CORDIAL INVITATION TO ALL OUR FRIENDS 
TO VISIT US IN OUR NEW PREMISES. WE ARE LOOKING FORWARD 
TO SERVING YOU IN THE FUTURE AS WE HAVE IN THE PAST, IN 
CONNECTION WITH YOUR SURPLUS AND BROKERAGE BUSINESS. 


Ce 


General Agent 


New York City Agency 
MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


300 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. MURRAY HILL 8-8300 


Assistants to General Agent 


JOHN E. GREGORY CONRAD R. WHITE SIDNEY C. MODEL, C.L.U. 


HOME OFFICE - SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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IT’S NICE TO BE PROUD OF YOUR HOME 


Ww E’RE IN a new one at 555. We moved in only a few 
months ago—a move that resulted from hard work and successful 
work, from a warm and happy feeling for our Company and for each 


other. 


We're in a new building, in a setting that sparkles with pride 


in our past and high hopes for our future, and with excitement all 


around us. 





It’s fun to live in an atmosphere of growth and it’s nice to 


be proud of our home. 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPAQY 


HALSEY D. JOSEPHSON, C.L.U., General Agent 
SIMON A. McAVOY, Assistant General Agent 
ROBERT M. REMICK, JR., C.L.U., Educational Director 


OSE hAson A ene LOUIS NEIDENBERG, Agency Supervisor 
HERB RIGHTHAND, Brokerage Supervisor 
ARTHUR F. KRAMER, Brokerage Supervisor 
RAYMOND P. HOFFMANN, Office Manager 


555 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 107, N. ¥. MURRAY HILL 2-1800 


Home Office: HARTFORD 
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Main Office 
118 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 








AMERICAN EAGLE FIRE INS. CO. 
COMMONWEALTH INS. CO. 


EMPIRE STATE INS. CO. 
HANOVER FIRE INS. CO. 


THE HOME INSURANCE CoO. 








AMERICAN BONDING COMPANY 
OF BALTIMORE 





THE FIDELITY aND CASUALTY COMPANY 
oF NEW YORK 











TELEPHONE, BARCLAY 7-4800 


INCORPORATED 


WALTER W. CANNER 
President 





HoEY & ELLISON LIFE AGENCY 


Branch Office 


Second National Bank Building 


of Iowa 





TELEPHONE, DicBy 9-1800 


INCORPORATED 


118 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


129 CHURCH STREET 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


GENERAL AGENTS 


Che Equitable Life Jnsurance Company 


MARCUS BAEHR, VICE PRESIDENT -SECRETARY HENRY E. FROST, PRESIDENT WILLIAM J. WITSCHEN, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT 
EDWIN H. RODICK, SECRETARY EVERETT E. WORFOLK, SECRETARY -TREASURER ANTHONY DICAPUA, SECRETARY 
RICHARD S. AMERMAN, ASSISTANT SECRETARY B. W. L. SEMMES, SECRETARY JOSEPH J. CARROLL, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 


JOHN L. BROADHURST, ASSISTANT SECRETARY RICHARD W. SHIELDS, ASSISTANT SECRETARY EDWARD J. FOEHRENBACH, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 


FIRE INSURANCE DEPT. 
RICHARD S. AMERMAN 


AMERICAN NATIONAL FIRE INS. CO. Hoky, ELLISON & FROST cee 


SUBURBAN AND COUNTRY WIDE 
FIRE INSURANCE DEPT. 


JOHN L. BROADHURST 


utenion, & auuae 4 ahnee INS. CO. INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS ANTHONY PANUTHOS 





MARINE INSURANCE DEPT. 
EDWARD J. FOEHRENBACH 


CASUALTY INSURANCE DEPT. 
JOSEPH J. CARROLL 
WILLIAM ®. O'SHAUGHNESSY 
ROBERT W. PORTER 


BONDING DEPT. 
M. S. BURKHARDT 


COMPLETE BROKERAGE FACILITIES—ALL CLASSES OF BUSINESS 
LOCAL & COUNTRY WIDE 


FIRE, CASUALTY, AUTOMOBILE, OCEAN MARINE 
INLAND MARINE, ALL RISKS, 
FIDELITY & SURETY BONDS 






















































How old should your children be before 


you make plans to send them to college? 





sin. agg i. 








About 12 years old? Or twelve months? The answer is: 
the earlier you start planning, the easier it will be, financially. 
And if starting early means contacting your Travelers insurance 


man about Educational Life insurance 


even before the baby is 


A talk with your Travelers agent wili reveal a number of 
programs—at reasonable cost—that will provide the money 
when it’s needed for your children’s higher education. 
(You’ll be glad to know that The Travelers was one of the 





a year old—that’s all to the good. pioneers in the field of educational insurance.) 


What if the children decide not to go to college when the time comes? Or if 
they want to try working their way through? The policy can then be used for the 
benefit of your wife and you, or the children themselves, later on. 

If you believe that your children should have a choice about going to college 
—and if you want to be certain that lack of funds won’t keep them from it— 


ONE OF THE LEADING 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


YSURANCE COMPANIES, HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 


see your Travelers agent. 









All forms of personal and business insurance 
including * Life * Accident * Group 
Automobile * Casualty « Fire 
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Life at 842 Madivon Aucnue.. 


OUR TENTH ANNIVERSARY 


gives us an excellent opportunity to express our sincere thanks to our friends 
in the New York Insurance field who, with our Full Time Associates, have 
demonstrated their confidence in and friendship to us by placing 80 Millions 


of Life business plus Group with us in the past decade. 


We say thanks and in addition pledge our best efforts to merit the continu- 


ance of your interest and confidence in us. 


Sincerely, 


CL.U. 
Catalin Agent 
ANDREW F. KINBACHER, C.L.U. PAUL SCHAEFER GLORIA B. GAGLIARDI CARL L. RUSSELL, JR. 
Agency Supervisor New Business Department Brokerage Department 
342 Madison Avenue - - - - - - - = = New York 17, N. Y. 


MUrray Hill 7-5560 


“pust a few steps from Grand Catal: 
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NEW ENGLAND 





INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA—1835 
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Sf it’ Whtual ts - Security 


Sf it’s Security its = = = Mutual 


jes Security Maual v, -BOOkstaver 


Sf it’s Security Mutual er Uodbitaver 3-900 oth Ave. 


CHickering 4-8330 


BURTON J. BOOKSTAVER MURRAY WALDMAN 


General Agent Assistant General Agent 





LIFE « NON-CAN. ¢ GROUP +« WHOLESALE «+ PENSIONS 
INCOME DISABILITY + HOSPITALIZATION 
ACCIDENT & HEALTH - D.B.L. 





Security Mutual Life Insurance Company, Binghamton, New York 




















































Sverybody 





Owns Life Insurance 


-Or “Would Like Go: 


FTER MORE THAN A CENTURY of operation it has reached 


sd, its present great stature, attained its phenomenal popularity with 


the public, for many reasons. A paramount one is that life insurance 


is a synonym of stability and reliability. 


Financially impregnable, sound and faithful in all of its opera- 


tions, no contract in the business world could possibly be more con- 


Life Insurance —Synonym for Stability 


By Lours W. Dawson 
President, Mutual Life of New York 


UR BUSINESS affects the very 
foundation of the nation for 
the nation is a community of states 


... the states are communities of fami- 
lies . . . and families are the benefici- 
aries of our business. Whatever con- 
tributes to the economic strength of the 
family unit, contributes in equal measure 
to the stability of the nation. The fam- 
ily unit is the ultimate consumer, the 
true stabilizer of an economy. 

Stability depends, however, not only 
on the ability of a nation and its citizens 
but the nation’s 
productivity, fortified by the investment 
of capital. Life insurance does the job 
in both aspects. How impressive to con- 
sider what might be the situation with- 
out life insurance. 


Benefits Half of Those With No 


Other Private Income 


to consume, also on 


Benefit payments by the life insurance 
companies last year totaled $5 billion 
(and probably at least half of this went 
to people who had no other major pri- 
vate source of income). What impact 
might result if this purchasing power 
Were withdrawn from American families 

. and the American market? How 
much is $5 billion? It’s enough to buy 
a year's for 4.5 million families 

-. enough to pay rent or amortize a 
Mortgage and carry housing expense on 
48 million homes for one year. It’s 
equal to the amount that 16.7 million 


food 


average families spend yearly for cloth- 
ing. It’s enough to buy 1.8 million auto- 
. or 17.5 million refrigerators, or 
178 million television sets. 

Life insurance companies last year 


mobiles, 


provided $5.4 billion of new money for 
the capital needs of American business, 
industry and housing. Life insurance 
companies provided about one quarter 
of all the new long-term capital used by 
private industry, individuals and state 
and local governments last year (ex- 
cluding direct investment in real es- 
tate). At the end of the year, our pri- 
vate long-term investment “stake” to- 
taled over $63.5 billion. What impact 
might result if that quantity of capital 
were not available? 


What Can Be Done With $63.5 Billion 


How much is $63.5 billion? It’s 
enough to build 86 dams the size of 
Grand Coulee and finance entirely that 
many Columbia River Basin projects. 

It’s about equal to the combined value 
of all construction expenditures by pri- 
vate electric utilities during the last 30 
years, plus the entire investment in 
plant, transmitting wires and equipment 





Louis W. Dawson 


Mr. Dawson, following naval serv- 
ice in World War I, graduation from 
Cornell University’s School of Law 


and a period of private practice, 
joined Mutual of New York’s law 
department in 1928, became _ vice 


president and general counsel in 1938, 
executive vice president in 1949 and 
president in 1950. He is a former 
president of Life Insurance Associa- 
tion of America and of Association 
of Life Insurance Counsel and is on 
executive committee of Institute of 
Life Insurance. The Mutual of New 
York was the first company in Amer- 
ica to offer life insurance to the pub- 
lic on a purely mutual basis. 
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scientiously and infallibly carried out. This stability affects every 


segment of the nation—economically and socially. It is the mainstay 


of the American and Canadian family and homes while at the same 


time it provides capital resources of tremendous aid in the development 


of industry in those nations. 





LOUIS W. DAWSON 


of all telephone, telegraph, ocean cable, 
and radio-telegraph carrier, in roads of 
all steam railways, and in all waterworks 
in the United States. 

How much is $63.5 It’s 
enough to buy tools, plant and equip- 
ment and facilitate production for 4.6 
million manufacturing production work- 
It’s enough to build 6.2 
It’s enough to provide a year’s 
payroll for 17.0 million 
production workers. 

I firmly believe that without the in- 


billion ? 


ers. million 
homes. 


manufacturing 


stitution of life insurance, this country 
could not have reached, in so 


short a period of time, its present un- 


of ours 


level of economic and_ social 


nor, without life insur- 


matched 
achievement ... 
ance, could the country look forward to 
such a bright future. 


Automatic Stabilization 


The uninterrupted and increasing flow 





of benefit payments—now at the rate ot 


$5 billion yearly—cannot be ignored. as 


an automatic stabilizer of individual 
families and the national economy as a 
whole. The policy loan features of life 
insurance also have provided a firm un- 
derpinning on which families can rely 
The 


of disability coverages has meant con 


when the need arises. vast growth 


tinuity of income for more and more 
families. 

Stability has been the keynote of our 
business since its inception. That innate 
stability has been tested many times 
through two major public investigations 
the 


. and 


in the Great Depression of 
Thirties ... in World War I] 
finally in the inflationary period which 
followed that war. 
How did our industry react in 
test? It rolled with the blows, learned 


its lessons 


each 


fast, sharpened up proven 
techniques and countered with new in- 
struments to meet new situations. 

From a once rigid, single purpose con- 
developed into a 
that 
varying needs in a variety of ways... 
for em- 


Well over 


half the coverage we issue today is on 


has 
product 


tract, insurance 


pliable, dynamic serves 


for individuals, for families, 


ploye groups, for businesses. 


types of contracts that were not avail- 
able as recently as 15 years ago. 
Average Income Provided to Families 

Insurance now provides an average of 
1.3 years’ income after taxes to families. 
The growth of family income and Term 
insurance has been geared to population, 
as the proportion of married couples has 
increased and a greater number of chil- 
dren are born to each family. 

Consider the growth of credit life in- 
surance, both Ordinary and Group, and 
the increase in mortgage protection cov- 
erages, in a period when the average 
debt load is increasing rapidly. 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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The most popular instrument of eco- 


nomic security which can be purchased 
with money in the United States and 
Canada is the life insurance contract. 


So deeply entrenched is this policy in 
the hearts get desires of the people, so 


widespread the demand for it, that to 
sell life insurance requires the undi- 
vided attention and the services of an 


thousands of people who are 
their calling. 

More than 188,000 agents in the two 
nations are now engaged in daily calls 
for the purpose of making expansion 
of life insurance ownership possible. 
There is not a village or hamlet where 
people are not being continuously in- 
terviewed in this connection. But despite 
such expenditure of assiduous energy 
and constant devotion to duty, and the 
widespread recognition of the necessity 
of being a policyholder, the residents of 
the two countries are woefully underin- 
sured. Reason: it is not possible for 
even so many agents to interview all of 
the prospects. 


Agents Do Effective Job 

However, the agents have done a 
mighty fine job. Those now in the field 
and their predecessors have written life 
insurance on 93,000,000 people who were 
living and carrying their policies at the 
end of 1954, a lot of men, women and 
children even if so many other millions 
are not insured. But the figure of 93,- 
000,000 policyholders does not completely 
tell the story. As a statistical item it is 
an oversimplification because it fails to 
take into account all the beneficiaries. 
Among beneficiaries of a single policy 
may be a dozen or more persons whose 
future is being protected. 

It all adds up to the largest private, 
protective, economic device in the his- 
tory of the world, a device constantly 
becoming more effective. And it is dis- 
tressing, if not heart-breaking, to think 
what would be the private economic his- 
tory of the world without life insurance. 

No one can concentrate his thinking 
on the present popularity of life insur 
ance without considering how American 
life insurance started, its cour: ageous 


army of 
experts in 


pioneering, its overcoming of the prej- 
udice against the business and- the 
rapid manner in which it sprang into 


popular favor. As president of the com- 
pany which had the first charter to write 
life insurance on the general public I 
am naturally familiar with that history. 
The New England Mutual was started 
in 1835, but owing to a general financial 
depression did not begin business until 
December 1, 1843, 112 years ago. When 
the company was chartered Andrew 
Jackson was President of the U. S. He 
was stubbornly killing the powerful 
United States Bank. Because of that 
and other reasons the nation entered a 
prodigal spending and credit period pre- 
cipitating a disastrous panic which be- 
came widespread. However, Judge Wil- 
lard Phillips, founder of the company, 





nsurance—Most Popular Private 


nstrument For Economic Security 
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President, New England Mutual Life 


held fast to his faith in the future. 


Contrast Between Policy of Daniel 


Webster and Today’s 


When 1843 arrived (a time of stage 
coaches and clipper ships), the company 
issued its first policy. Its most famous 
policyholder was Daniel Webster. A 
study of his policy revealed some items 
strange to present day ideas. It re- 
quired “a reasonable increase of pre- 
mium for removal to the city of Wash- 
ington, or any other town or city con- 
taining 50,000 inhabitants, and residence 


there for one year or more,” that pro- 
vision being a safeguard against the 
dreaded scourge of smallpox. The policy 
‘ago further that “in case the said 
D. Webster shall die upon the seas the 
same shall be void and of no effect.” 
Also, he had to get special permission 
from the company if he traveled outside 
of the U. S., or (between the months 
of May and October) went south of the 
southern boundaries of Virginia and 
Kentucky or West of the Mississippi. 
When President Phillips engaged the 
services of Elizur Wright, famous actu- 





Life Insurance —Synonym For Stability 


(Continued from Page 11) 


Group and individual annuities and the 
use of settlement options have increased, 
reflecting the steady improvement in 
life expectancy and the need for se- 
curity during such longevity. 

In countless other ways also, life in- 
surance has been geared to change. Our 
civilian population growth within the last 
10 years has been most rapid in the 
West where it rose some 45%; simi- 
larly, life insurance coverage in these 
areas also exhibited the greatest relative 
growth, almost tripling in this period. 


Helps Shift of Population 

The shifting of population has accom- 
panied changes in business, geographical 
and otherwise. Life insurance has helped 
make the changes possible 
and to meet the new needs so created. 
New products and new industries, and 
the extension of business, industry and 
manufacturing to all parts of our coun- 
try, and the expansion into the suburbs, 
have resulted in a diversified and more 
stable economy in virtually every corner 


greatly to 


of our dynamic nation. 
Life insurance funds have had an 
role in almost every facet of 
in the research and 
exploration for new products ... the 
financing of plants, equipment, and dis- 
tribution facilities the building of 
homes to house the people who man the 
plants . . . the construction of shopping 
centers, schools, bridges, roads, utilities 
and other facilities to meet the needs 
of these workers and their families. 
Small business too has felt the bene- 
fits of our industry. Partnerships, single 
proprietorships, the closely-held corpo- 
rations been able to take risks 
they might not otherwise have dared, 
because they had the protection of an 
policy. Small business 


important 
this development... 


have 


insurance con- 





cerns have been able to maintain their 
competitive position in the labor mar- 
ket, and thus in production, because 
they have been able to offer employes 
the incentive of fringe benefits com- 
parable to those available in big  busi- 
ness. 
Keys to Economic Stability 

The keys to economic stability are the 
orderly continuity of personal income, 
continuity of production and continuity 
of consumption. No industry I can 
think of has been so intimately related 


as ours, both historically and now, to 
these fundamentals of stability. For life 
insurance 


1. Provides incomes to families to buy 
the necessities they need and the luxuries 
they want; 

2. Provides business with the funds to 
obtain tools and plant to produce more 
goods and the means for distributing and 
marketing them; and thus creates new 
jobs and a capacity for greater income; 

3. Provides business, industry and 


science with funds to research for better 
ways to produce more goods more 
cheaply; and science and medicine with 


data and financial resources that have been 
important in improving public health and 
prolonging life; 

4. Provides funds for the construction 
of houses, thus encouraging a land of 
homeowners ; 

5. Offers incentives and an atmosphere 
of security which improve the productive 
capacity of individual workers; 

6. Helps provide a great and stable na- 
tion of free people with the physical 
means to defend themselves against any 
aggressor; 

7. And, lastly, encourages the in- 
d‘vidual dignity and self-reliance without 
which no country can remain great. 

e 





ary and later father of insurance super- 
vision, for purpose of producing a scien- 
tific table that would place a net value 
on any given life insurance contract 
(five other companies shared in the ex- 
pense), Wright had a long battle before 
he could persuade the Massachusetts 
legislature to pass the legislation which 
he drew up to make legal his table of 
standard requirements for life companies 
doing business in that state. On the 
day when Wright’s bill finally went 


through, a State Senator said: “All 
right, let’s pass it and get rid of the 
old crank.” When it became a law in 


1858 Wright delivered a classic under- 


O. Kelley Anderson 


30orn in Iowa Mr. Anderson was 
graduated from University of Iowa 
and Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration. He became 
president and director of Boston 
Fund, Inc., and trustee and director 
of Consolidated Investment Trust, in- 
vestment companies, and was elected 
president of New England Mutual in 
January, 1951. He is a trustee of 
Boston University, Wellesley College 
and Deaconess Hospital, Boston Real 
Estate Trust, Century Shares Trust 
and Provident Institution for Savings, 
Boston. He is a member of the Life 
Insurance Committee of National 
Fund for Medical Education and vice 
president for Massachusetts of the 
American Life Convention. Mr. An- 
derson is a director of the Life In- 
surance Association of America, In- 
stitute of Life Insurance, Canada 
General Fund (1954) Ltd., and Bos- 
ton Edison Co. 














statement : “My work is done. Life in- 
surance is safe for the women and chil- 
dren of the United States.” 

Life Insurance Surmounts All Obstacles 


Types of coverage during the early 
days of life insurance in America were 
few. Restrictions in policies were nu- 
merous. Coverage was limited in scope. 
Rejections of applications were frequent 
and lapsation heavy. There was little 
latitude in the contracts; small protec- 
tion of business operations or opportuni- 
ties furnished for carrying on a business 
after death. Group insurance, pension 
contracts, disability and many other con- 
tracts now being sold were unknown. 

It was a long climb to the present 
ability of life insurance in covering so 
well the most complex of business trans- 
actions. But as the country’s economy 
grew, life insurance kept pace. It sailec 
safely through the Civil War, influ- 
enza, and other epidemics, the two 
World Wars, and the depression of the 
early 1930's ‘when it looked as though 
the entire economic structure of the 
nation might collapse. But it didn’t, and 
the reliability and financial strength ot 
life insurance attained an amazing popu 
larity which is everywhere being made 
more manifest. 
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Insurance Benefits Reach $5 Billion Year Level— 





More Than $100 Billion Paid To American Families 
Since First American Life Company Was Formed 


like many American 
institutions, knows no social, economic 
or geographic boundaries. Policyholders 
are found in all income groups, all types 
of communities and in all occupations. 
Its primary purpose is to preserve the 
economic stability of the family and it 
has pertormed this function successfully 
for more than a hundred years, and for 
an ever increasing segment of the popu- 
lation. 
Benefits 
American 


Life insurance, 


which have been paid to 
families since life insurance 
was established in this country have 
added up to over $100 billion. The fact 
that half this amount was paid out in 
the past 15 years alone is an indication 
of the growing importance of life insur- 
ance in family financial planning. 

In 1860 life. insurance benefits 
amounted to about $2 million. We. do 
not know how many insured families 
there were in those days, but there is 
pretty good evidence that insurance was 
primarily for high income people. Today 
benefits are at the $5 billion a year level 
and four out of five families have some 
life insurance. In another ten years 
benefits may well be double the present 
figure because of the current rate of 
growth of the business. 

When great-great-grandfather bought 
a life insurance policy he probably had 
just one purpose for doing so—to leave 
great-great-grandmother enough to bury 
him decently and maybe a little more to 
tide her over until she could sell the 
farm or the house and change her way 
of living. Today life insurance performs 
these and myriad other functions. 

But this is no longer a “die-to-win” 
arrangement as it was a century ago. 
Today the proportion of benefits paid to 
living policyholders is nearly three-fifths 
of the total. These “living-benefits” take 
care of children’s education, help make 
down payments on houses, ‘and provide 
secure incomes during retirement. They 
have even been used to pay for trips to 
E urope. 

With the average life expectancy of 
the population constantly increasing, 
there has been growing recognition of 
the use of life insurance cash values as a 
source of income for retirement. Close 
toa half billion dollars is being paid out 
annually to beneficiaries under annuity 
contracts. Pension plans insured by 

. life companies have grown by leaps 
and bounds in the past ten years. Ten 
years ago about 1,500,000 persons_were 
covered by insured pension plans. Today 
the number is in excess of 4,000,000. This 
will mean more and more dollars going 
into the personal income stream as an- 
nuity benefits in future years. 

Now, while the Payment of a benefit 
may be the “last gasp” of a life insur- 
‘nce policy, it is certainly not the only 
function the policy performs. While 
Providing protection during the life of 
the policy, most policies build up cash 
and loan values which families can call 
on in times of stress. For example, these 
—_ helped many thousands of policy- 
holders meet the stresses and strains of 








By Mary Vircinia Brown 


Economics Associate, Institute of Life Insurance 


the 1930’s. Often this was the only asset 
a family had which could provide cash 
in a financial emergency. Frequently it 
helped keep families as well as_ busi- 
nesses together over very rough spots. 
In less stringent times loan values help 
to meet family financial emergencies 
caused by ill health, deaths or temporary 
loss of income. When these values are 
properly used they need not impair the 
basic purpose for which an insurance 
program is set up. 


Matured Endowment Benefits 


Benefits paid under matured endow- 
ments run over half a million dollars a 
year. Frequently these values have a 
specific purpose which was designated 
when the endowment was purchased—a 
youngster’s college expenses, payment of 
a mortgage, a trip around the world, or 
perhaps a nestegg for a grandchild. Pol- 
icies of this type became widely popular 
in the 1920’s when many families were 
raising their sights on long-term plans. 
And while there is still a large amount 
of endowment insurance on the books of 
the life companies (over $30 billion last 
year) it has not grown as fast during 
this economic boom as has the family 
income policy. 

The concept of life insurance as pro- 
tection against the financial contingen- 
cies caused by death is still fundamental 
to our business, even though death bene- 
fits have become a small proportion of 
total benefits in recent years. Whole 
life still represents nearly half the tot ul 
amount of insurance in force and death 
benefits are over $2 billion a year. 


$35,000,000 Paid for First Year Death 


Claims 


Although relatively few policies ter- 
minate as death claims in the first few 
years after purchase, it is estimated that 
the life companies are currently paying 
out over $35,000,000 as first year death 
claims under Ordinary and Industrial 
policies alone. However, close to 90% 
of death claims are under policies in 
force at least five years and more than 
three-quarters at least ten years. 

In the early days of life insurance, an 
arrangement for a plan of paying bene- 
fits was unheard of. That was before the 
impact of industrialization was felt—a 
time when the family lived mostly off 
the land and several generations farmed 
the homestead together. There were no 
provisions then for death claims to be 
paid out as family income over a period 
of time. But in relatively recent years 
the traditional method of paying these 
benefits in a lump sum has been partly 
replaced by income provisions. Back in 
1920, less than 5% of life policy benefits 
were used to set up future income; last 
year, the amount so used was 27% of the 
funds likely to be designated for this 
purpose. 

Nowadays life 
partments make 


companies’ claim de- 
regular income pay- 
ments to beneficiaries, take care of col- 
lege and other educational expenses, 
settle up business arrangements, all auto- 
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matically according to a plan carefully 
set up during the life of the insured. 
Furthermore, life companies are proud 
of the speed with which policy claims 
are settled. Our’ great-great-grand- 
mothers may have had to wait for 
months before they received the pro- 
ceeds of policies of which they were 
beneficiaries. Today, it is not unheard 
of for a small death claim to be paid on 
the affidavit of a doctor, by a check 
written by an agent on the day the death 
occurs. Many a family is saved embar 
rassment and additional strain by these 
conveniences provided by the speedy 
payment of life insurance claims. 


Family Income and Mortgage Insurance 


The emphasis in modern life insurance 
policies is still protection of the family 
in case of the death of the breadwinner, 
as it has always been. But over the years 
policy provisions have evolved from a 
simple lump-sum payment to rather 
elaborate programs to meet almost every 
kind of family situation. For example, 
within relatively recent years it has be- 
come evident that on the death of the 
breadwinner, families must have more 
funds to tide them over the period while 
the children are small than later when 
mother has just herself to think about. 
The Family Income Plan was devised to 
fill the bill. Mortgage payment insurance 
in these days of long-term mortgages has 
saved many a home, thus helping to keep 
the family intact. Credit life insurance 
guarantees the payment of a loan in 
case of death of the borrower. Extra- 
risk life insurance, which was initiated 
over 50 years ago but did not experience 
its major growth until the past decade or 
two, now covers millions of people in 
impaired health or dangerous occupa- 
tions who would otherwise have no in- 


surance. Many thousands of families are 
now buying annuities through their life 
insurance companies in order to provide 
financial security in old age, which most 
of us can look forward to. Annuity in- 
come will supplement the basic retire 
ment plans provided by Social Security 
and group pensions, and make possible 
adequate income for later years. 


Concept of Family Responsibility 


This evolution in company practices 
has paralleled the changes in family re 
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\fter graduating from Pennsylvania 
College for Women in Pittsburgh 
with a B.A. degree in sociology Miss 
Brown went directly to Pennsylvania 
State University where she received 
Master of Arts degree in economics 
Her first position was on the univer- 
sity’s administrative staff where she 
interviewed prospective students and 
made research reports on various as- 
pects of student achievement. During 
early part of World War II she 
taught economics at the university, 
later becoming a member of its Bu- 
reau of Business Research staff where 
she prepared several economic studies 
for publication. In 1945 Miss Brown 
went with Dun and Bradstreet New 
York office as associate editor of 
Dun’s Review where her work was 
concerned chiefly with business con- 
ditions analysis for Dun’s Review and 
Dun’s Statistical Review. 

In 1947 she joined the division of 
statistics and research, Institute of 
Life Insurance, where as economics 
associate she directs the economic re- 
search of the Institute. Also, she is 
responsible for the statistical research 
having to do with life insurance in the 
various countries of the world. 








sponsibility. In the old days Dad’s re 
sponsibility extended beyond Mother and 
the youngsters to Aunt Lizzie who never 
married and grandmother and grand 
father who settled the land originally. 
The industrialization of the past 100 
years, bringing with it urbanization and 
dependency on the weekly pay envelope, 
has changed the concept of family de 
pendency y. The ac cumul: ition of an estate 
in these circumstances is for most people 
very nearly out of the question. The 
tax structure of recent years has added 
to this difficulty, so that the family has 
turned more and more to life insurance 
to fill the need. Employes have helped 
by supplying Group insurance at lower 
cost and frequently setting up a pension 
plan to help provide for a secure retire- 
ment and to supplement the basic in- 
come provided by Social Security. 

Dad’s agent must know how to coor- 
dinate these with his life insurance pro- 
gram and provide his dependents with 
as secure a financial outlook as_ the 
family exchequer will support. The agent 
is a mighty important guy in this pic 

(Continued on Page 154) 
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A Top Factor In Prosperity’s Streng 


Investments Of Life Insurance Companies Help Maintain 


Level Of Nation’s Current Economy 


By James J. O'Leary 


Director of Investment Research 
Life Insurance Association of America 


One of the most exciting things about the American economy has 
been its capacity for growth, particularly in the post-World War II period. 
Based on free enterprise and individual initiative we have moved to 
higher and higher levels of output and better living standards. This has 
confounded the Communist theorists and has been a bulwark for the 
Western world in its struggle with Communism. 


Perhaps the best measure of our 
growth is the figure for “gross national 
product,” or the value of all goods and 
services produced, which rose from $209 
billion in 1946 to an annual rate of about 
$380 billion in the first half of this year 

an increase of 82%. Much of this rise 
reflects, of course, the price inflation we 
have experienced, but even on a “de- 
flated” basis GNP has still increased 
about 38% from 1946. Further evidence 
of our remarkable growth, and indeed a 
primary causal factor, is that business 
expenditures for new plant and equip- 
ment have risen from an annual rate of 
about $15 billion in 1946 to nearly $27 
billion in 1954. During 1946-1954 we have 
produced over eight million privately 
financed non-farm houses—on the aver- 
age better than one million a year. 


Willingness of People to Save 


What has made this impressive growth 
possible? The answer is, of course, the 
willingness of the American people to 
save—to refrain from using all of their 
incomes for current consumption. These 
savings have been employed to pay for 
industrial plant and equipment, for resi- 
dential and commercial construction, for 
public works—for all forms of capital 
goods. Through this process we have 
enormously increased the American ca- 
pacity to produce goods and _ services. 
The beauty of it is that the American 
people have done all of this through 
their own free choice and _ initiative. 
They have cast their free dollar votes 
for economic progress! 

Everyone connected with the life in- 
surance business must be proud of the 
important role our business has played 
in stimulating the savings of millions of 
people and in channeling these funds 
into fruitful investment spending and 
hence economic growth. As a measure 
of the importance of our contribution, 
out of a total increase of over $45 billion 
in long-term corporate debt from the 
end of 1945 to the end of 1954, which 
went to aid in financing business expan- 
sion, life insurance companies increased 
their holdings by nearly $23 billion, or 
about 50% of the total. In the same 
period life company holdings of non- 


farm mortgage debt rose $18 billion out 
of a total national increase of $74.5 bil- 
lion, or about 24% of the total. Within 
non-farm mortgage debt, life companies 
expanded their investments in  mort- 
gages on one to four 


family residential 


properties by $13 billion, or about 23% 
of the total increase of $57 billion in 
these mortgages. The above figures are 
in terms of net increase in holdings and 
take no account of refinancing. Some 
measure of the “gross flow” of life com- 
pany investments in mortgages is shown 
by the fact that during the period 1947- 
1954 life companies made nearly $8 bil- 
lion of FHA-insured mortgage loans, or 
30% of the total of $26.6 billion made 
by all lenders. They likewise made $5.6 
billion of VA-guaranteed mortgage loans, 
or 24% of the total of $23.3 billion. 
Finally, from the end of 1945 to the 
end of 1954, life companies increased 
their holdings of mortgages on multi- 
family residential and commercial non- 
farm properties by nearly $5 billion, or 
about 29% of the total increase of $17.4 
billion in such mortgages. 

These are impressive figures, but at 
the same time it is easy to exaggerate 
life insurance as a channel of saving and 
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Holding degrees of B.A. and M.A. 
from Wesleyan and Ph.D. from Duke 
University, Dr. O’Leary taught in the 
economics department at Wesleyan from 
1939 through 1945, then went to Duke 
where he also taught economics. While 
at Duke he was director of research for 
the committee on public debt policy, 
chairman of which was Randolph Bur- 
gess, now Under-Secretary of the Treas- 
ury for debt management. He was also 
economic consultant of Connecticut Gen- 
eral in 1945 and 1946, for which company 
he made a study of interest rates 

Dr. O’Leary joined Life Insurance 
Association of America in 1947 as di- 
rector of investment research. 
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investment. Raymond Goldsmith’s “A 
Study of Saving in the United States” 
shows that, despite an increase during 
1897-1949, savings through private life 
insurance companies averaged only 15% 
of total personal savings in 1946-1949, 
and the ratio is even lower today. Ac- 
cording to estimates produced by our 
investment research staff, out of a total 
of $187.6 billion (net) of funds supplied 
to capital users from other than com- 
mercial bank sources during 1946-1954, 
life insurance companies furnished $35.2 
billion or about 19%. 
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Thus, there are other important sources 
of saving than life insurance in the coun- 
try such as savings and loan associations, 
mutual savings banks, commercial banks 
and pension funds, not to mention per- 
sonal saving not done through an insti- 
tution. With the great need for saving 
in this country, the strong competition 
between savings institutions is, of course, 
very much in the public interest. 

The Gold Book has asked a number 
of life insurance companies to furnish 
it with some facts about their invest- 
ments for the purpose of outlining ex- 
amples of what the life insurance busi- 
ness is doing from the standpoint of 
aiding the expansion of industry, and, 
therefore, continuously acting as one of 
the top. factors in keeping the nation’s 
prosperity soundly and_ strongly en- 
trenched at its present extraordinarily 
high level. The facts from the compa- 
nies received by The Gold Book follow: 


The Prudential 


By JOHN G. JEWETT 
Vice President 


With its investments in homes, farms 
and industries at record levels, The 
Prudential is today making a notable 
contribution to practically every phase 
of our ever-expanding economy. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of new homes, count- 
less acres of farm property, miles of 
superhighways, vast numbers of new 
cars and trucks, hundreds of modern 
office buildings, stores and shopping 








centers, and scores of new industrial 
plants are among the many things that 
have been born of Prudential financing 
since the end of World War II. 

The transition from a long wartime 
economy to a dynamic era of post-war 
progress ushered in new challenges and 
opportunities for employment of Pru- 
dential’s funds. And the need for chan- 
neling these funds into profitable invest- 
ment outlets quickly accelerated as the 
company’s premium income _ steadily 
mounted from unprecedented insurance 
sales. 

Each year since 1940, when 23.9% of 
its funds were invested in United States 
Government bonds, Prudential had stead- 
ily increased its purchases of age 
ment securities. By the end of 1946, 
had 57.7%, or about $3,938,000,000 of ‘e 
assets in Federal issues Through these 
purchases, Prudential, like the entire life 
insurance industry, made a vital con- 
tribution in financing the war. The net 
rate of earning on Prudential’s invest- 
ments fell from 3.39% in 1940 to 2.78% 
in 1946, 


Growing Mortgage Loan Account 


Prior to the war, separate offices were 
maintained throughout the country for 
the making and servicing of farm and 
city mortgages. In 1946, to hasten the 
return to a normal investment account 
and to increase the earnings, Prudential 
mortgage loan offices in the field were 
developed into “all purpose” offices, 
which meant that any mortgage loan 
office could negotiate for any type of 
investment, farm loan, city loan, real 
estate purchased for investment or an 
industrial bond issue. 

The result was almost immediate. The 
mortgage loan account increased a whop- 
ping 31% during 1947, raising the out- 
standing account to a peak of $1,281,- 
000,000. Approximately $153 million of this 
amount represented GI loans for 23,000 
home buying veterans of World War II. 

Purchases of industrial and other types 
of non-Government bonds also swung 
sharply upward, resulting in $350 million 
of industriz il financing for the post-war 
expansion of companies bearing such 
familiar names as Union Carbide, Good- 
year, Intern: mg Business Machines, 
Burlington Mills, National Cash Regis- 
ter and others. 

Diversion of funds from Government 
holdings for investment in peacetime in- 
dustries has continued in subsequent 
years. Almost every year the company's 
investments in home, farm and industrial 
financing reached new highs. 

By early 1955, with $5 billion of mort- 
gage loans in force—representing over 
40% of its assets—Prudential had, un- 
questionably become the largest private 
financier of homes and_ farms in the 
country. Its holdings ot non-Govern- 
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billion mark. 

While these figures are impressive, 
take on a deeper significance when 


they t ‘ 

thought of in terms of creating new 
industries and revitalizing others ... of 
providing better housing for vast num- 


bers of American families . . . of under- 
writing industrial research centers dedi- 
cated to finding new products to better 
serve our needs... of advancing new 
methods of farming and livestock breed- 
ing... of enabling utility companies to 
expand their services to meet the needs 
of our fast-growing population. 

It is in these and other areas of in- 
vestment that Prudential funds are not 
only producing an attractive investment 
yield but have created new jobs and con- 
tributed toward a higher standard of 
living for the nation. 


John Hancock 
By LEE STACK 
Vice President—Finance 


Since the beginning of the year we 
have invested our money about as fol- 
lows: 

(a2) While there have been consider- 
able transactions in Treasury bills, this 
may be disregarded since they are simply 
in and out and are purchased with spe- 
cific maturities, looking to be cashed at 
that time to take up forward commit- 
ments made in private deals for bonds 
or for mortgages. 

(b) We have bought approximately 
$13,000,000 tax-exempt issues. These have 
all been Revenue bonds since we only 
take this type of security when the yield, 
after considering value of the tax exemp- 
tion, is attractive to us (this year rough- 
ly 22/100ths of 1%) and do not, there- 
fore, as a rule buy full faith and credit 
issues. 

(c) In rails we have bought approxi- 
mately $12,000,000. Of the companies 
represented, Atlantic Coast Line and 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio account for two- 
thirds of the purchases. The rest were 
in either Equipment Trusts or a few 
Pennsylvania General Mortgage issues. 

Our commitments in the public utility 
field thus far this year have amounted 
to only approximately $9,000,000. For 
many years we led the industry in 
percentage of utility securities. Of late, 
first because we have so many and 
secondly, because the yields are not 
comparable with those obtained else- 
where, we have been going lightly in 
this category. 

(d) In Canadians we have limited 
ourselves in 1955 to two issues; $7,000,- 
000 Imperial Oil 35%s Debentures’ and 
$500,000 Ventures, Ltd. The matter of 
taxation upon our Canadian holdings is 
a bit beclouded because the whole rules 
may be changed during this year. We 
are not, therefore, doing much up there. 

(e) During this year we have been 
following the practice in which I notice 
the other companies are all engaged, 
Le, to put as much into mortgages as 
possible. Our six months’ figures show 
31% having been routed into the mort- 
gage field. 

For many years the John Hancock has 
been below the industry in percentage 
of mortgages in its portfolio. We are 
trying hard to correct this but it is 
an uphill job with the intense com- 
petition going on today—notably by 
The Prudential which nearly every year 
comes close to $1 billion invested therein. 
The Metropolitan has speeded up its 
mortgage operation which also gives the 
rest of us trouble; and last year ac- 
quired something over a half. billion. 

(f) In common stocks we have in- 
vested approximately $6,500,000 and in 
Preferred stocks only $980,000. We have 
done very little in preferreds since we 
hegan our common stock program in 
late 1948, In common Stocks we are 
lardly keeping pace with the growth 
Mm assets and have just under 5% at 
market value of our assets so invested. 


t securities were well past the $4 








Investments of Metropolitan Life In 


U.S.Natural Resources Development 


By HARRY C. HAGERTY 
Financial Vice President 


The United States has been blessed 
with large reserves of high-grade, easily 
mined iron ore, located primarily in the 
Mesabi Range of Minnesota. While this 
ore has been the foundation of our 
gigantic steel industry the peace time 
drains and demands of two world wars 
have depleted these reserves to the point 
where high-grade ores are facing ex- 
haustion. However, there are vast quan- 
tities of low-grade ore throughout this 
area which is called taconite, one of the 
hardest minerals to mine economically 
as it must be concentrated and made 
into pellets before it can be charged into 

blast furnace. Thus involved are ex- 
pensive equipment and a large capital 
outlay. 


where much of it was being flared or 
blown into the air, to fuel hungry cen- 
ters of population in almost all sectors 
of the country. It is sometimes forgotten 
that the Metropolitan and other life 
insurance companies took the lead in the 
middle ’30’s in financing natural gas pipe 
line companies. It was this acceptance 
by the life insurance companies of nat- 
ural gas pipeline bonds during this pe- 
riod, as well as the subsequent favorable 
earnings record of the industry, which 
seasoned natural gas pipeline securities 
and established their credit position for 
the tremendous post-war expansion. 

To cite an example, in 1947 Metropoli- 
tan participated in financing the pur- 
chase from the U. S. Government of two 





This 30-inch pipeline of the Gulf Interstate Gas Co. runs 840 miles from Louisiana 
to Kentucky. The section shown is undergoing a cleaning and priming operation 
before being lowered into the ground in Wayne County, Tennessee. 


Metropolitan has participated in the 
financing of large taconite projects which 
required the investment of more than 
$200,000,000. Before attempting to borrow 
some of the required funds several major 
steel companies completed extensive ex- 
perimental and development work, and, 
by 1952, mining and pellet production 
were being conducted on a semi-com- 
mercial scale. One of these projects set 
as its goal an annual production of ap- 
proximately 4,000,000 tons and began 
negotiations for the required financing 
for this large scale operation. The mag- 
nitude of such a project involves, for 
instance, the mining of an ore body nine 
miles long, half a mile wide and 175 
feet deep, and the construction of a 
50-mile railroad through a wilderness to 
transport crushed taconite in 110-car 
trains to the processing plants on Lake 
Superior. To house the workers and their 
families two towns are being built, each 
with complete facilities. 


Natural Gas Pipeline 


One of the outstanding growth phases 
of our economy over the last quarter 
century has been the development of the 
natura! gas pipeline industry. The build- 
ing of transcontinental pipelines brought 
natural gas from fields in the Southwest, 





oil pipelines by a newly formed corpo- 
ration. These lines were constructed by 
the Government to meet the needs of 
World War II, and were sold after the 
war as surplus property. The purchaser 
converted the lines for the transmission 
and sale of natural gas, and in the last 
few years has greatly expanded the sys- 
tem, bringing the benefits of natural gas 
to its customers in Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Missis- 
sippi, Alabama, Tennessee, Kentucky, 
West Virginia, Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
sey and New York. At the present time 
Metropolitan’s investments in the nat- 
ural gas pipeline industry are in excess 


of $600,000,000. 


Nickel, Aluminum Financing, 
Atomic Energy Plants 


Nickel, still in short suppiy, is urgently 
needed for defense purposes. Our whole 
jet_airplane program is dependent on 
sufficient nickel for use in manufacture 
of jet engines. The world’s largest re- 
serves of nickel are in Canada. One of 
the mining companies in that Common- 
wealth is now engaged in a major ex- 
pansion program which may cost about 
$55,000,000. The Metropolitan is partici- 
pating in the financing of this operation. 
The U. Government is so vitally in- 





terested in the supplies of nickel that it 
has contracted with this nickel producer 
to take substantially all of its increased 
oe, approximately 200,000,000 pounds, 
by 19€ 

The asia industry is undergoing 
great expansion. Metropolitan has con- 
tributed to this growth by lending more 
than $200,000,000 to the leading compa- 
nies in the industry. 

The Atomic Energy Commission has 
contracted for tremendous amounts of 
electric energy for its projects. These 
requirements were more than the power 
facilities of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority could furnish. A group of private 
utility companies, seeking means of per- 
forming this function, asked if the life 
insurance companies would provide the 
funds. They were informed of the type 
of power contract that would be re- 
quired between the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and the private power compa- 
nies, if the power facilities were to be 
privately financed. Contingent upon such 
a contract the Metropolitan Life along 
with The Prudential agreed to lend 
the major portion of the cost of the 
power project on the basis of terms 
which enabled the private group to un- 
dertake the job. A private power com- 
pany was formed in 1950 to do this job, 
and it supplies half of the energy re- 
quirements of this particular AEC in- 
stailation. Subsequently, another AEC 
installation was located beyond the area 
served by TV Authority and another 
group of private power companies formed 
a new corporation which will supply the 
entire electric energy requirements of 
this project. An idea of the size of this 
electric plant is indicated by the fact 
that its capacity is more than two-thirds 
of the entire combined plant facilities of 
the Consolidated Edison system in New 
York City and its environ. More than 
$35C,000,000 of the cost of this private 
power project is being financed by Met- 
ropolitan and other life insurance com- 
panies. 


Occidental Life of California 
By HORACE W. BROWER 


President 

The broad basic investment policy of 
the Occidental Life of California may 
be summarized as follows: 

1. The primary aim is protection of 
principal—in the best and safest inter- 
ests of our policyholders. 

2. Every effort is made to keep in- 
vestments as productive of income as is 
consistent with safety—a high rate of 
earnings helps to reduce the cost of in- 
surance to our policyholders. 

3. Occidental is aware ot its obligation 
to a free-enterprise economy for the 
nation. Its investments assist in financ- 
ing those things that have to do with 
improving and _ increasing American 
standards. 


Aiding Families to Acquire Homes 


The company’s assets are predomi- 
nantly invested in prime quality bonds 
and in first mortgage loans on private 
single-family residences on a monthly 
amortized basis. Funds have been used 
to build and improve the production and 
distribution facilities of industry and 
have aided thousands of families to ac- 
quire their own homes. A leading inde- 
pendent statistical service assigns rat- 
_ of “Aaa” or “Aa” to as much as 
67% of the “rated” domestic marketable 
bouds, while a total of 88% of such 
bonds are of “A” quality or better. 

Purchase of a limited amount of 
equities has largely been confined to 
banks, electric operating utilities, and 
fire and casualty insurance companies. 
Industrial issues are mainly those of 
companies having research departments 
active in the quest for new preducts 
and processes serving the mass con- 
sumer. Sound capital structure, long- 
established and growing earning power, 
and favorable dividend records, as well 
as ready marketability are, of course, 
definite prerequisites. In addition, we 
look for alert managements that have 
demonstrated ability to adjust to tech 
nological and economic changes. 

Industries and companies with “strong 
growth” characteristics are favored. In 
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buying equities, we do not put as much 
emphasis on current dividend and yield 
as we do on earnings and prospects for 
higher earnings through research. We 
feel that dividends on such stocks will 
improve over the years, which will re- 
sult in a significantly higher rate of re- 
turn on cost—meanwhile providing sub- 
stantially greater intrinsic quality. 


Some of Company’s Larger Industrial 
Equity Holdings 

Representative of a few of Occidental’s 
larger industrial equity holdings are 
Dow Chemical, E. I. du Pont, Interna- 
tional Business Machines, Minnesota 
Mining & Manufacturing, Monsanto 
Chemical, Scott Paper and Standard Oil 
of New Jersey. 

Investments in bonds and stocks are 
made only on a long-term basis, and 
only in securities that meet Occidental’s 
conservative investment requirements. 
Sales are made if warranted by market 
conditions, and, particularly so, when, 
and if, there is deterioration in a com- 
pany or industry. Emphasis is placed on 
proper diversification by industry, com- 
pany, issue, size of holding, maturity 
and geographical area. The entire port- 
folio is under constant analytical review. 
All investments comply with the re- 
quirements of governmental and other 
public authorities. No investment is ever 
made for speculation or “trading” pur- 
poses. 

Occidental purchases securities in the 
open market, and also by direct private 
placement. In the case of directly placed 
loans, the company either takes the 
whole issue or a portion, with other 
institutional investors taking the bal- 
ance; often we participate with banks 
which take the shorter maturities. The 
greater portion of offerings of direct 
placements is submitted to us by invest- 
ment underwriters. 


Mortgage Loans and Income 
Producing Real Estate 


Occidental continues to invest a large 
portion of its assets in mortgage loans 
and income-producing real estate. These 
investments are well secured, diversified 
and provide continuous liquidity through 
monthly amortization. 

Occidental’s more than 36,000 mortgage 
loans are secured by first liens upon 
carefully selected properties in 33 states, 
four provinces of Canada and the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii. All loans are made on a 
conservative basis, following a study and 
consideration of the value of the security 
and the financial condition and credit 
standing of the borrower. All of these 
loans are amortized and in most cases 
require reserve deposits for the payment 
of taxes and hazard insurance upon the 
property securing the loans. 

Of these mortgage loans 35,200 are 
secured by single family residential 
properties. Over 24,000 of these are in- 
sured by the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration or guaranteed by the Veterans 
\dministration. The greater number of 
these insured and guaranteed loans are 
well seasoned and contain borrowers’ 
equities well in excess of those required 
by the Government agencies insuring or 
guaranteeing the loans. 

Occidental’s commercial and industrial 
loans are to well established concerns 
with high credit standings and are se- 
cured by well located and actively oper- 
ated properties. All conventional loans 
are secured by properties having a mar 
ket value of from 150% to 200% of the 
original amount of the loans. 

“Fee” Owned Properties 

Occidental is the “fee” owner of 27 
industrial and business properties lo- 
cated in six states including supermar- 
kets, department stores, various manu- 
facturing plants, etc. All of these are 
prime properties leased to active com- 
panies of sound financial standing on 
long-term non-cancellable leases. Present 
market values on many of these proper- 
ties are substantially in excess of Occi- 
dental’s book value. This real estate has 
been purchased for the production of 
steady income over a long term. None 
of these properties 1s of a speculative 
nature. 


Fidelity Mutual Life 
By W. C. KEESEY 


Vice President—Investments 


Our mortgage investments have been 
almost entirely in the housing field. The 
company’s activity in this type of lend- 
ing extends into 30 states and District 
of Columbia, with loans in small county 
seat towns as well as larger urban cen- 
ters. We have been greatly impressed 
with the stability of the FHA and VA 
loans. An example: At the time of the 
prolonged automobile workers strike in 
one of Detroit’s largest automobile 
plants, we had several hundred mort- 
gage loans on Detroit homes, many of 
which we knew were occupied by work- 
ers in this particular plant. We encoun- 
tered no new delinquencies and no 
foreclosures became necessary. 





Fidelity Mutual has also been active 
in the purchase of real estate for invest- 
ment—the lease-purchase transaction. 
These investments require a minimum 
amount of supervision, and experience 
with them at this point has been excel- 
lent with us. 

We have made numerous loans in 
assisting industrial corporations to meet 
the needs of our expanding economy. 
Our loans to smaller corporations have 
covered a wide range of industries, in- 
cluding among others, manufacturers of 
containers, paper products, oxygen gen- 
erators, precision instruments, service 
stations and chain and department stores. 
In the major private financings, in which 
we have participated, are included min- 
ing companies, both oil and gas pipe lines 
and the utility industry. We have also 
been active in investments of municipali- 
ties which want loans to provide numer- 
ous improvements which they are under- 


taking. Of particular interest to ys has 
been our own “Pennsylvania School Au- 
thorities.” In our state the constitution 
places severe debt limitations on school 
districts which is accentuated by pre. 
vailing low real estate assessments. We 
are happy to have been one of the 
pioneers in buying this type of bond 
One of our interesting transactions in 
this field was a loan to the Levittown 
Education Foundation which provided at 
low cost badly needed school facilities 
to the local school district. In this case 
the Foundation leased the school to the 
district and this transaction was eligible 
for the statutory authority guarantee 
even though no “authority” as such was 
created. 

To summarize: It is our intention to 
be alert to the needs of a dynamic econ- 
omy. To this end, we will probably be 
taking a look at many new types of 
financing in the years directly ahead 


Thomas Jefferson School. A loan to the Levittown Education Foundation provided badly-needed school facilities. 


Connecticut General Life 


By A. C. HICKMOTT 
Vice President 


Connecticut General’s contribution to 
the national economy can be demon- 
strated by its investments in industrial 
development and in construction of new 
highways, bridges and shopping centers. 

These investments bear out the com- 
pany’s confidence in present economic 
trends. The need for better and safer 
roads and for suburban mercantile facili- 
ties are two of the principal motivations 
behind the company’s investment pro- 
gram. 

A diversified list of bonds and stocks 
totaling more than $733 million includes 
financing of turnpikes in Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
sey and Ohio; the Delaware River 
Memorial Bridge, among other bridges; 
Kansas City and Denver municipal air- 
ports, and many universities now en- 
gaged in needed building programs. 
Connecticut General has made large in- 
vestments in natural gas and petroleum 
transmission lines and its financial sup- 
port of taconite mining parallels the 
renewed interest in this valuable ore. 

Like all insurance companies, Connec- 
ticut General has made some interesting, 
if limited, investments in special facili- 
ties. Among these are railroad tank 
cars used to carry chemicals and a pilot 
boat plying New York harbor. 

More than $180 million of Connecticut 
General’s total mortgage and real estate 
investment portfolio of $541 million is 
represented in private homes, core of 
the nation’s economy. The company has 
been especially active in financing sub- 
urban shopping centers. Typical of its 
investments in this field are the West- 
gate Shopping Center in Cleveland and 
Cross County Center in Yonkers. 

Connecticut General has maintained 
an active and growing portfolio in farm 


financing, particularly in the Midwest 
and South. Included in these invest- 
ments are cattle ranches in Colorado 


and cotton plantations in Mississippi. 
The company has also helped to finance 
churches and synagogues; hospitals and 
schools. 





New York Life 
By RICHARD K. PAYNTER 


Executive Vice President 


The impact of the New York Life’s 
$6 billion investment on the national 
economy becomes clear when examined 
in terms of various types of investments 
and when compared with previous years. 
Such an analysis over the post-war 
decade seems to indicate a flexible flow 
of insurance funds responding rapidly 
to the changing needs of an expanding 
economy. 

Investment in U. S. Governments is 
almost a classic example of this process. 
At the end of the post-war year 1946 
the New York Life had about $2% bil- 
lion invested in these bonds. At the 
close of 1955 they totaled less than one- 
half a billion dollars. Percentage-wise, 
the shift was still greater; for the com- 
pany’s portfolio had grown from #4 
billion to close to $6 billion. 

Released from the enormous demand 
for war materials, New York Life funds 
became a source of capital for pent-up 
and new peacetime needs. This trend, 
starting in 1946, continues to be re- 
flected in the composition of the com- 
pany’s present portfolio and the types 
of investment being made today. 


Rental Housing Investments and 
Purchase Lease Program 


The housing need is an example. At 
the end of 1946, New York Life’s first 
mortgages on real estate totaled $335 
million. Today they amount to over 
$1.5 billion. Ten years ago the com- 
pany’s investment in rental housing 
(residential and business) was around 
$5 million. Today it is over $177 million. 

The company’s first major rental hous- 
ing projects were begun in 1946—an 
apartment development of 152 units in 
Princeton, N. J., and a much bigger 
project to house 11,000 people at Fresh 
Meadows, Long Island. In October, 1950, 
the first residents moved into Manhat- 
tan House, a modern New York City 
apartment containing 582 units. Work is 
now under way on another building in 
New York Life’s Lake Meadows project 
in Chicago which, when completed, will 





have converted 100 acres of Chicago’s 
worst slums into 1,400 modern dwelling 
units. 

New York Life’s purchase-lease pro- 
gram reveals a similar 10-year trend by 
type of investment. The New York 
State law permitting life companies to 
buy income producing real estate, with 
certain limitations, was passed in the 
fall of 1946. By December of that year 
New York Life had completed its first 
purchase-lease transaction—a manufac- 
turing plant for Continental Can in 
California. 

Nine years .later, by the end of 1954, 
New York Life owned 80 properties for 
an investment of over $91 million. Lo- 
cated in 25 states, these purchase-leases 
included office buildings, department 
stores, variety stores and various types 
of industrial buildings. The company 
continues to regard these transactions 
as a desirable type of investment. From 
the investor’s point of view they provide 
a relatively attractive return. At the 
same time they provide today’s expand- 
ing businesses with capital funds that 
would otherwise be tied up in fixed 
assets. 

Pipelines are another type of invest- 
ment in which New York Life has 
pioneered. Now spreading in a vast net- 
work across the nation, they constitute 
a major post-war revolution in trans- 
portation. New York Life was an early 
investor in the bonds that made them 
possible and continues its interest in 
them. 

Since 1951, when the state law per- 
mitted life companies to invest in com- 
mon stocks, New York Life has been 
in this type of investment. It has fol- 
lowed a policy of long term selective 
dollar averaging, which means investing 
an even amount of dollars at regular 
intervals. The company’s common stock 
portfolio, a small percentage of the 
whole, now consists of a well-diversified 
list of equity investments in the coun- 
try’s leading corporations. 


Public Utilities 


Millions of dollars of New York Lite 
investments have gone, and are continu- 
ing to go, into the public utilities that 
serve America; for example, the coun- 

(Continued on Page 118) 
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Important Role Of Medical Departments 


How Their Studies and Operations Reduce Mortality and 
Improve Health of the Nation, Thereby Reducing 


Those of us in the insurance world 
take pride in the fact that four out of 
every five families in the United States 
are protected by life insurance. We 
also like to remember that we have 
done much to better the health and 
increase the life span not only of our 
own big family of policyholders but of 
the entire nation. 

There was early recognition in the in- 
dustry that mortality is a basic element 
in the cost of life insurance. And for 
this reason insurance companies with 
the approval of the State Insurance De- 
partments felt justified in devoting a 
part of their efforts and earnings to 
the conservation of public health. The 
soundness of this step has been demon- 
strated by the fact that due to lower 
mortality rates the cost of insurance has 
increased much less than the cost of 
most other items entering into today’s 
cost of living. And the cost of life in- 
surance has been held down despite the 
decrease in interest rates and the in- 
crease in the expense of running the 
business—the two other important fac- 
tors in the cost of life insurance. 


How Companies Became Interested in 


Health Education 


A considerable part of most families’ 
financial protection rests upon their life 
insurance programs. Thus, the compara- 
tively low cost of life insurance makes 
possible more adequate protection 
against the loss of income which follows 
the death of the family wage-earner— 
an important reward for thrift. In turn, 
when young widows have a larger in- 
come with which to take care of their 
children, the better diet and care made 
possible by this larger insurance income 
brings better health. 

In the last quarter of the 19th century 
insurance companies became interested 
in health education, but efforts were con- 
fined largely to occasional articles on 
health for the most part published in 
magazines for policyholders. 

It was not until 1909 that one company 
decided to wage systematic war on dis- 
ease and some of its underlying causes— 
ignorance, poverty and unsanitary con- 
ditions. To put the spotlight on the op- 
portunities for service in the prevention 
of unnecessary sickness and death, a 
statistical bureau was organized in 1911. 
Its intensive study of the mortality ex- 
perience of the company’s industrial 
policyholders not only served as a guide 
to the company, but has also been a 
valuable source of information on the 
health and longevity of the American 
people. The bureau also helped health 
officers all over the country improve 
birth and death registration. 

In its campaign for better health the 
company decided to concentrate its ef- 
forts on the important hazards of life, 
one at a time. In 1909 tuherculosis 
accounted for nearly one-fifth of the 
company’s death claims. This seemed to 
he the place to start. 


Making Public er Acquainted 
With 
The first step was a preparation of a 


simple booklet, “A War on Consump- 
tion,” which stressed prevention and 


By Dr. Eart C. BoNNETT 


Medical Director, Metropolitan Life 


urged early medical attention. The book- 
let was published in 12 different lan- 
guages, and more than 12,000,000 copies 
were distributed. It was the company’s 
pioneer effort at popular health educa- 
tion, and, as in all future efforts, it was 
aimed at turning people away from self- 
diagnosis and sending them to a quali- 
fied doctor. 

A second step was to secure better 
facilities for the care of people with 
tuberculosis. In 1909 the company dis- 
tributed 500,000 special circulars urging 
the need of additional sanatorium facili- 
ties in Chicago, to aid in getting a favor- 
able referendum vote authorizing a bond 
issue. Its success led to similar activi- 
ties in Cleveland and other communities 
which wanted to finance hospitals and 
sanitoria by bond issues. 

The company’s own employes were in 
need of better care for tuberculosis. At 
that time tuberculosis was by far the 
largest cause of chronic disability and 
death. To meet this problem in 1913 the 
company built its sanitorium in the foot- 
hills of the Adirondacks. Periodic health 
examinations of employes made possible 
early detection of the disease. After 
treatment at the sanitorium, the con- 
dition at discharge of nearly 80% of 
the cases discovered in the early stages 
was considered satisfactory. And their 
subsequent mortality was little if any 
higher than that of their fellow workers. 

The success of this campaign against 
tuberculosis among employes is indicated 
by the fact that in 1945 the sanitorium 





Cost to Public of Life Insurance 


of the study to 38 per 100,000 in 1923. 
Reducing Infant Mortality 


Another problem was infant mortality. 
In 1915 in the United States there were 
99.9 deaths per 1,000 live births of chil- 
dren under one year. To show how in- 
fant mortality might be reduced by edu- 
cating the mothers in a few simple rules 
of sanitation and nutrition, the company 
selected Thetford Mines, Quebec, fOr 3 
demonstration. Thetford Mines had one 
of the highest infant mortality rates in 
Canada—276 deaths per 1,000 live births 
between 1917 and 1920. At the end of 
three years the rate had dropped to 96 
per 1,000. Largely because of the success 
of this demonstration the Provincial 
Government of Quebec appropriated 
$500,000 for similar child welfare work 
in other communities where the infant 
mortality was high. 

Since the Framingham and Thetford 
Mines demonstrations, the company not 
only continued its attacks on tuberculo- 
sis and infant mortality, but also turned 
to other important health problems. For 
example in 1933 when the death rate 
from appendicitis was high, it started 
a nation-wide campaign to warn against 
the use of laxatives for “stomach-ache” 
and to urge the prompt calling of a 
doctor. By 1945 the death rate for ap- 
pendicitis among the company’s indus- 
trial policyholders showed a 62% im- 
provement over the 1933 figure. Educa- 
tion of the public and improved medical 
care were largely responsible. 


Scene in Biochemical Laboratories of Metropolitan Life. 


was no longer needed. Only 26 of its 
350 beds were occupied. 

As a next step in its war against 
tuberculosis, in 1916 the company in 
cooperation with the National Tubercu- 
losis Association initiated and financed 
a demonstration at Framingham, Mass., 
to show methods by which tuberculosis 
could be eliminated. The work included 
periodic health examinations, a search 
for adequate treatment provisions, 
health work among infants, in schools 
and in factories. The tuberculosis death 
rate was reduced from 121 per 100,000 
for the decade preceding the beginning 





Nursing Service 

In 1909 in order to get proper medical 
care to its Industrial policyholders, the 
company organized its nursing service. 
Wherever possible it used existing pub- 
lic health nursing services, but in com- 
munities which had inadequate or no 
public nursing service it engaged its 
own nurses or helped communities or- 
ganize their own nursing services. The 
nurses went into the homes of indus- 
trial policyholders, gave expert bedside 
care and were able to instruct many 
families in proper diet, sanitation and 
general health questions. 












BONNETT 


DR. EARL C. 


As the infectious diseases began to 
give way to heart disease, cancer, acci- 
dents and diabetes as the most impor- 
tant causes of death, the company 
turned its attention to all of these 
causes. Millions of authoritative book- 
lets on health and safety were dis- 
tributed each year. Monthly health and 
safety advertisements in national maga- 
zines helped educate the public. Radio 
stations carried similar messages. Movies 
and seheuiaion carried health education 
to an estimated 20,000,000 viewers an- 
nually. 

The company has also become known 
as a source of information on health 
and safety. It cooperates in local traf 
fic safety studies, child welfare studies, 
control of epidemics, and gives aid at 
times of local disasters. 

Much of the company’s health work 
has been concentrated on its industrial 
policyholders where the need was great- 
est, and, as a result of this and of other 
factors, the mortality among its indus- 
trial policyholders set a new low record 
in 1954 with a death rate of 62 per 
1,000 for all ages combined. This is a 
reduction of nearly one-fifth since 1940 
and of one-half since 1911. 

In addition to its health work with 
the public and its own policyholders, 
the company has worked to obtain the 
adequate registration of births and 
deaths, has made studies of sickness 
costs, school health education, industrial 
health and safety, and public health 
nursing standards. 


Companies’ Medical Exams May 
Detect Illness Early 


The entire insurance industry has 
made great contributions to our national 
health. One of the important means in 
the detection of illness has been the 
medical examination for life insurance. 
Often, an applicant’s first knowledge of 
diabetes, high blood pressure or a seri- 
ous disorder of the heart and lungs has 
come from the insurance examination, 
and, by promptly consulting his own 
doctor, he may add years to his life. A 
man who finds that he is a poor insur 
ance risk has a real incentive to get 
proper medical care as well as to buy 
more insurance. How much _ potential 
good this may do is indicated by the 
fact that more than 2,000,000 of the 
35,000,000 people in the United States 
insured under Ordinary policies in 1954 
their 


were paying extra premiums for 
insurance because of physical impair 
ment. 


And it may be the very fact that in- 
surance company actuaries by their 
studies of mortality were able to de- 
velop mortality tables for these sub 
standard risks has been a contribution 
to public health. They made it possible 
for persons who could not qualify for 
standard insurance to secure insurance. 
They have given the peace of mind that 
comes from knowing one’s family is 
provided for to those millions of persons 
who previously could not buy insurance. 

Most large insurance companies have 
carried out investigations in mortality 

(Continued on Page 164) 
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“It is a good law. It will benefit all 
Americans.” These were the words of 
President Eisenhower when he signed 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954. In 


so describing a revenue law, he, and 
other Administration leaders, recognized 
the Federal tax system as a powerful 
social force, to be put to a useful pur- 
This purpose, as reflected in the 
Code of 1954, includes the encourage- 
ment of voluntary provision for care of 
the sick, the aged, and dependents left 
at death whether this is done by em- 
ployers or by individuals. The special 
benefits granted in these c ategories were 
intended to be fully applied in practical 
use. The life insurance agent who un- 
derstands the relation of the new law 
to his business is an integral part of 
the program of carrying these benefits 
to all Americans. 

Understanding and applying the new 
tax law requires continuing effort and 
study well beyond the words of the new 


pose. 


Code. Much has been made of the great 
size of the new tax law with its thou- 
sands of sections, but the regulations 
to the income tax sections alone of the 
old law are almost as weighty as the 
entire new Code. All of these regulations 
must now be republished in conformity 
with the new Code; a substantial part 
will have to be rewritten. This work 
will take many years to complete 
(though the principal portions are ex- 


ees within a few more months) and 
many more to revise and shape as cases 
presented to the courts for their 
interpretation. Individual cases must be 
decided, too, by the Internal Revenue 
Service, and many of these decisions, or 
Revenue rulings, will be recorded for 
the guidance of the public at large. 


are 


Definitions of Regulations and Rulings 
Treasury regulations 
and rulings? In general, regulations are 
specific instructions published by the 
Internal Revenue Service of the Treas- 
ury Department to inform the taxpayers 
of the proper means of complying with 


Just what are 


the provisions of the Internal Revenue 
Code. In some cases the Code specifi- 
caily calls upon the Secretary of the 


compose regulations to im- 
lor instance, in sec- 
annuities, the tax-free 
portion of an annuity payment is based 
on “the investment in the contract.” 
This value, according to the Code, “shall 
be computed in accordance with actuarial 
tables prescribed by the Secretary or 
his delegate.” In this case the Secre 
tary’s decision on the actuarial tables to 
be used has the same effect as if it 
were written in the Code itself and is, 
in fact, a part of the law. In other sec- 
tions, where the Code does not set forth 
specific instructions to the Secretary, the 
regulations may constitute no more than 
an interpretation by the Treasury De- 
partment which has the same effect as 
anv highly educated opinion. Such regu 


Treasury to 
plement the Code. 
tion 72 governing 


lations are subject to review by the 
courts, andeif they are found to be out 
of keeping with the intent of the Code, 
the regulations will be in effect voided 
Of course, in no event may the Code 
itself be overruled by regulation. Any 





By Paut H. Waker 


Assistant Counsel, Life Insurance Association of America 


portion of the tax regulations, however, 
is hard to overthrow, and after regula- 
tions have been in effect for a number 
of years without attack in the courts 
and the sections of the Code on which 
the regulations are based are not 
changed by act of Congress, then, ac- 
cording to ie mean of many 
courts, these regulations are also given 
the force cad po of law. It is this 
great power within the regulations that 
requires careful consideration of their 
every aspect prior to adoption, with the 
result that few are ever produced in 
haste. 
Formulating the Regulations 

The law requires that regulations be 
carefully formulated. The required pro- 
cedure begins with the publication by 
the Internal Revenue Service of pro- 
posed regulations in the Federal Regis- 
ter. During the next 30 days interested 
persons may submit recommendations in 
writing. Since the regulations are pre- 
sented in small doses, the entire body 
of regulations may not be formulated for 
many years. 

In some cases statements are accepted 
by Internal Revenue Service even in ad- 
vance of proposed regulations, when it 
is known that they are in preparation. 
For example, the American Life Conven- 


tion and the Life Insurance Association 
of America filed recommendations on 
annuity tables, estate taxation of life 


insurance proceeds, and treatment of 
lump-sum withdrawals under an annuity 
contract prior to issuance of regulations 
on these subjects, in order that the In- 
ternal Revenue Service might have the 
benefit of the study of i insurance experts, 
on subjects primarily in their field, at 
the very outset of the study by the 
Service personnel. In all, the two as- 
sociations filed seven formal statements 
on regulations during the year following 
enactment of the Code, with many more 
supplemental and informal statements. 

If the written statement filed with the 
Service requests it, a hearing will be 
granted in order that the Service may 
1 across the table the issues in 
controversy. The two company associa- 
tions participated in three such hearings 
during the first year after the enactment 
of the Code and as a result association 
representatives were able to discover 
areas of misunderstanding that could be 
cleared up by supplemental written state- 
ments and studies. For example, at one 
of the hearings, Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice officials expressed the fear that seri- 
ous tax loss would result from failure to 
require withholding on insured accident 
and health weekly indemnity benefits. 
The two associations were able then to 
document their contention that the wid- 
est possible tax evasion would produce 
only a negligible tax loss. 

In most cases, after the hearing, no 
more is known of the regulations until 
they are published in final form, since 
only the Treasury receives and considers 
the statements of interested persons. 
The present Treasury Administration 
has expressed a policy of proceeding 
carefully, even though in some cases 
slowly. 
forth a 


discuss 


If a proposed regulation brings 
that 


volume of criticism indi- 
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cates total disagreement with the pro- 
posals of the Treasury Department, then 
a new proposed regulation on the same 
subject may be later issued in an at- 
tempt to give the critics a second oppor- 
tunity to speak, and to ascertain whether 
the revised proposed regulations answer 
the previous criticisms. This was done 
with regulations on withholding of tax 
on accident and health benefits. 


Distinction Between Regulations and 
Rulings 


There is a marked distinction between 
regulations and rulings. Regulations are 
written largely under express statutory 
power, and are intended to be of appli- 
cation to all taxpayers. Rulings, on the 
other hand, are usually written for in- 
dividual taxpayers upon request and are 
published in the Internal Revenue Bulle- 
tin for the guidance of other taxpayers 
similarly situated. Rulings are expres- 
sions of opinion only, even though the 
Internal Revenue Service ordinarily will 
follow any published opinion. Many 
courts refuse to consider rulings, al- 
though they will always be influenced 
in some degree by the regulations. 

Progress in writing regulations has 
been slow during this first year after 
enactment of the Code, but it has been 
encouraging. Even those who argue with 
some features of the work thus far 
completed usually agree that the Treas- 
ury and Internal Revenue Service have 
shown that they are truly interested in 
fair interpretations of the law, and in 
explanations which will be expressed in 
simple, direct language. During the year 
there have also been further interpreta- 
tions of the old Code and a very few 
special rulings on individual cases under 
the new law. These, with public state- 
ments from Congress, Congressional 
staffs, and Administration leaders, have 
thrown some light through the year on 
the meaning of the Code and the inter- 
pretation to be expected. 

The Code of 1954 is still new and un- 
finished. Congress completed only the 
initial phase when it enacted the new 
tax law in August last year. The next 
step was the administrative phase, which 
has gotten well under way this year. 
Next year this administrative develop- 
ment will be more fully matured and the 
second legislative period, that of amend- 
ment and perfecting, will be under way. 
Then the judicial, legislative, and admin- 
istrative areas will merge into an over- 
all pattern. 

For the moment, we can discuss only 
the first administrative steps. 


RETIREMENT BENEFITS 


The new Code encourages prudent pri- 
vate retirement systems, both individual 
and group. With the double personal 
exemption and split income provisions 
carried over from the old Code, as much 
as $2,400 a year can be excluded from 
income of a couple over 65 years. Added 
to that is the retirement income credit 
for persons not subject to Social Se- 
curity and the exemption of all old age 
benefits under Social Security for those 
who are. 

To the extent that retirement income, 
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including annuities, life insurance and 
endowment income, exceed other exemp- 
tions, the new Code sweeps aside old 
practices and sets up entirely new con- 
cepts of taxation. Three basic points 
are to be remembered here: (1) pay- 
ments spread out over a period of years 
or lifetime are treated as though each 
were composed in part of tax- free return 
of cost and in part of taxable income ; 
(2) single lump-sum payments are given 
a three-year pote thus, in most cases 
placing the taxpayer in a lower tax 
bracket than would otherwise be the 
case; (3) the choice between the two, if 
available, is no longer penalized under 
the tax law. 


Adoption of Standard Annuity Table 
C.S.O. 1939 


Realizing the importance of the new 

annuity rule, the Treasury rushed into 
print on the subject with its first impor- 
tant regulations under the new Code. 
Primarily, the regulations dealt only with 
the first point above, payment over a 
period of years or for one or more lives, 
since speed in instructions to taxpayers 
in this subject was essential, and the 
other portions of the section were not 
quite so complicated. The main feature 
of these regulations was the adoption of 
the Standard Annuity Table, C.S.O. 1939, 
with additional instructions necessary to 
compute the taxable portion of payments 
under the various modes of settlement, 
fixed period, lifetime, and over more 
than one life. The American Life Con- 
vention and the Life Insurance Associa- 
tion of America made recommendations 
prior to the issuance of these proposed 
regulations, immediately after enactment 
of the new Code, and at that time rec- 
ommended the Standard Annuity Table 
as one which would be acceptable to the 
life insurance business. Subsequently, 
the two organizations made recommen- 
dations, most of which were accepted, 
with regard to the proposed regulations, 
and appeared before representatives of 
the Internal Revenue Service and the 
Treasury on behalf of these recommen- 
dations. Largely these proposals were 
for the purpose of incorporating recog- 
nized actuarial principles in the regula- 
tions. 

Lack of understanding of the new 
annuity tax section has resulted in criti- 
cism, most of it unwarranted, from both 
annuitants and life insurance agents. Un- 
der prior law, if a taxpayer had the 
right to receive payments for a definite 
number of years, he paid no tax what- 
ever in the first years until he recovered 
his entire cost tax free. Then, however, 
all payments became fully taxable. In 
other words, the tax burden was piled 
up at the end of the period of payment. 
Under the new Code, from the very start 
every payment is divided between a tax- 
able portion and a non-taxable portion. 
Over the life of the payments, taxable 
income will be the same, but there will 
be no point at which the tax suddenly 

(Continued on Page 128) 
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SHARING WITH OTHERS— 


An Enriching Experience 


\\ E LIKE to think that much of the progress enjoyed by this agency in 
its long and busy career with the New England Mutual is due to our emphasis 


on sharing with the other fellow. 


Putting the words into action, we all benefit by the progressive thinking 
of our Home Office experts; our friends in the field are aided by the specialized 
skill and know-how of our own staff in such technical fields as Pension Trusts, 


Profit Sharing Plans, Business Insurance and Estate Planning. 


We are well on our way to making 1955 our biggest year to date, and to 
all of you who have helped and who are sharing in our success, we extend 


sincere appreciation. 


DAVID MARKS, Jr., C.L.U. 


General Agent 


NEW ENGLAND 
Miu TAFE 


INSURANCE IN AMERICA~18635 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 


THE COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTUAL LIFE 


1 East 47th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


ELdorado 5-1700 
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Hemphill Agency An Example 





Of Unit Management Success 


derman, Jr., Peoria; Warren V. Woody, 
Chicago; Lee Wandling, Milwaukee 
George J. Woodward, Columbus, O., 
and Leon B. Fink, Philadelphia. 

Mr. Hemphill’s San Francisco agency 
is composed of 11 units or districts, 
each headed by an outstanding young 
man. Most of them are shown in a cut 
on this page. In the past four years 
three of Hemphill’s unit managers have 
been named managers. Harry Riskin 
took over one of the Chicago agencies 
in 1951. Richard W. Berlin was made 
agency manager in Seattle in 1953, and 
William R. Bills agency manager in 
San Antonio last year. Another Hemp- 
hill “graduate” is Samuel W. Coombs 
who succeeded Mr. Hemphill in Oak- 
land. 


San Francisco Agency’s Unit Managers 


The San Francisco organization is 





with Mr. and Mrs. Hemphill. 


largely made up of young men and unit 
and district managers have great free- 
dom in doing their jobs, being account- 
able for results rather than methods. 

Currently, Edson K, Kincaid at San 
Jose is the leading unit manager in the 
agency and is third in the Equitable. A 
graduate of California University, he 
served in the Marine Corps during 
World War II and was office manager 
for a pipeline construction company 
when he was recruited. He built his first 
unit from scratch to $3 million. 

Veteran in point of service is Albert 

Pfaff at Burlingame, having been one 
of two unit managers in the agency 
when Hemphill took over. The Pfaff 
unit has always been a strong, aggres- 
sive unit, headed by one of the Society’s 
most successful unit managers. 

Harold H. Heekin in San Francisco 
started as an Equitable agent in Mon- 
terey immediately upon graduation from 
the University of California. He heads 
fast-growing unit whose Ordinarv naid 
volume in 1954 was in excess of $2,500,- 


Unit Manager George H. McNeal 
started in San Jose following gradua- 
tion from Towa University and_ sales 
experience with the Texas company. 
His unit in Monterey has paid for more 





than $2,000,000 in the first half of 1955, since Mr. Hemphill took over in San 
Nicholas Toth, San Francisco, suc- Francisco. His talk on recruiting at a 
ceeded William Bills as head of another recent Equitable managers’ meeting has 
San Francisco unit. From Canisius Col- been published for the use of all agency 
lege and the Buffalo, N. Y, professional managers. Getting a man into early pro- 
football team, he became a Navy lieu- duction and keeping him moving along 
tenant during World War II and was fast is a primary aim of every unit 


The Hemphill Agency Managerial Staff 








Seated, left to right—Unit Managers Douglas Maas and Nicholas J. Toth, San 
Francisco; Agency Manager A. D. Hemphill; Western Department Field Vice 
President Arthur P. Carroll; Unit Manager Chris Jenkins, San Rafael. Standing, 
left to right—Unit Managers Franklin T. Weber, Santa Rosa; Harvey Doron, San 
Francisco; Edson K. Kincaid, San Jose; George H. McNeal, Monterey; Harold H. 
Heekin, San Francisco; Robert Andrews, Palo Alto; Bernard Gavin, San Fran- 
cisco. Not present when this picture was taken was Unit Manager Albert F. Pfaff, 
Burlingame. 


recruited while stationed at Treasure manager. Of San Francisco’s 112 pro 
Island. At San Rafael, Chris Jenkins is rata Club qualifiers today, 71 are on time 
district manager and last year led all for the Quarter Million Club or better 
Western department units in the Equi- and of these, 31 are pro rata for the 
table’s fall campaign. He is a Stanford Half Million Club. The fact that there 
graduate and a former president of the are in the agency but four men whose 
San Jose Stanford Club. current production is at a rate in excess 

Douglas Maas, a former clothing of a million dollars is another indication 
salesman in San Francisco, became an of the youth and the future potential 
agent in the Heekin unit. in 1951. He of the agency. 


2Cz rT anager in San Francisco a 

became unit manag i ne 1 Training of New Agents 
when another unit manager, Robert 

Andrews, transferred to Palo Alto to The new agent in the Hemphill or- 


start a unit there. Franklin T. Weber, ganization undergoes a long-term tr ain- 
who started in Santa Rosa and has been ing program, but begins joint work al- 
a unit manager for a short time, is a most immediately and picks up the 
protege of Edson Kincaid, he has five various training courses as he goes 
first-year men and five experienced men along. He is encouraged to prospect 
producing at a rate of more than $2,000,- among Equitable Group certificate hold- 
000 a year. Bernard Gavin, San Fran- ers for individual sales and also to go 
cisco, is a “graduate” of the Heekin into Salary Savings production as early 
unit. He has seven men well on their as_ possible. Assured home ownership 
way to success in a unit begun in 1953. sales are another very important part 
One of the youngest unit managers is of his early training, and there are very 
Harvey Doron who also operates in San few Hemphill agents who are special 
Francisco. ists; most write all coverages. 

Recently, the organization moved into 


Management Team new quarters in the Society’s new San 

Other members of the Hemphill man- Francisco building, the largest sky- 
agement team are Elmer Phillips, assis- scraper on the West Coast and head 
tant to Mr. Hemphill; Hildegarde T. quarters for the Equitable’s Western 


Saenger, administrative assistant, and department operations. The Hemphill 
Robert Stohler, an expert in estate Agency will be hosts December 5-7 to 
planning and programming. delegates from all parts of the Western 

The agency has a brilliant recruiting department and home office guests at- 
record, more than 120 of the 144 present tending the building dedication cere- 
producers having come into the agency monies, 
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American National Fire Insurance Co. 
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Chief Marketing Significance Of Personal 


Insurance Business In Nation’s Economy 


Thrift has accomplished vast wonders, 
not only by helping those people who 
practiced it to achieve as much as they 
have in life insurance and related pro- 
tections, but also in helping develop our 
very economy itself. Without channeling 
people’s small thrift payments into in- 
surance, much of the money involved 
would very likely have been dissipated 
in transitory if not wasteful consump- 
tion. But with the benefit of such insur- 
ance outlets, the many rivulets of per- 
sonal thrift are canalized into large 





BERRIDGE 


WILLIAM A. 


rivers and reservoirs of capital. This, 
in turn, promotes the capitalistic proc- 
ess of investment and “roundabout pro- 
duction,” which extends the application 
of machinery and other capital per 
worker, and thereby enhances the effi- 
ciency of output, enlarges the volume 
of goods and services per capita, and in 
short promotes our higher national 
standard of living. 


Steady Growth of Thrift Accumulations 


Insurance premiums, which have the 
distinguishing feature of being repetitive 
even if small, remind one of the dripping 


faucet which accumulates pailfulls of 
water. Not speedy, but steady is the 
word for it. Speedier growth rates have 


been enjoyed by various other thrift 
agencies, over long periods. For instance, 
in the 15 years since 1940, a half dozen 
or more of the other types of thrift ac- 
cumulations have expanded faster—all 
the way from six fold up to 15 fold; on 
the contrary, life insurance companies, 
in that same period, have less than 
trebled in their aggregate. Far from the 
fastest, the life insurance business has 
been the slowest but one of all these 
forms of thrift agencies. 

Even though we are, however, the 
steadiest growers, the flow of thrift 
funds through all the life insurance 
15% 


companies combined formed only 


By Wituram A. BERRIDGE 
Economist, Metropolitan Life 


of all personal saving which took place 
in the year 1949, according to the con- 
cepts of saving arrived at in the monu- 
mental three volume study by Dr. Ray- 
mond Goldsmith, financed by the Life 
Insurance Association of America, and 
published this year, “A Study of Saving 
in the United States.” And our pre- 
liminary estimate for 1954, on Gold- 
smith’s definitions, is even smaller— 
around 10%. 

Here is a further striking fact. Even 
after a century and more of history, the 
total savings accumulations entrusted to 
the combined companies in the form of 
reserves, surpluses, etc.—over $70 billion 
now—amount to only about as much as 
is saved in a single year by the economy 
as a whole, including therein people’s 
net annual increase of equity in homes 
and other consumer durables, plus cor- 
porate saving. 

These few facts and figures on growth 
may seem surprising; for we all have 
been so much dazzled by the dollar 
growth in our own line of business that 


we sometimes blindly forget how vigor- 
ous has likewise been the growth in 
other segments, and in the whole, of 
this great healthy economy of ours. 

Turning from the saving to the mar- 
keting aspects; even the $350 billion of 
life insurance in force on the people of 
the United States is equivalent to not 
much over a year’s income received by 
them; that ratio is now about 14 months; 
nor has it changed but little for a decade 
or longer. Furthermore, a comparably 
low ratio prevails in every state, where 
the variations range narrowly between 
nine and 16 months. In short, this un- 
derwriting ratio (so to speak) is remark- 
ably steady both geographically and 
chronologically. 


No Market Saturation 


Another important test of the eco- 
nomic impact of life insurance is the 
proportion of their income which the 
people are willing to entrust to the com- 
mercial life companies. Since 1943, the 
share of personal income devoted to 
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The urge to tell others how good we are recurs with 
We are our own best press 
agents when it comes to extolling the virtues of our Com- 
pany, our Agency and ourselves. 


In the final analysis it is not what we think of our- 
selves, but what our clients think of us, that really matters. 
No amount of wishful thinking will make a silk purse out 
of a sow’s ear or a good agent out of a poor one. 


If, in striving to improve our relationships with the 


insuring public, the road seems long, we can derive re- 
newed inspiration from the fact that: 


“The difficult is that which can be done immediately ; 
the impossible is that which takes a little longer.” 


GEORGE P. SHOEMAKER AGENCY 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Philadelphia 
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paying life and annuity premiums has 
averaged about 3%, remaining fairly 
constant and only a little below the 1929 
level. Moreover, if the amounts paid 
back to the people in the form of policy 
dividends, death claims, etc., be sub- 
tracted from the gross premium, the net 
economic drain on the people’s income 
is reduced to barely 114%—also little 
different from 1929. 

It is gratifying for insurance compa- 
nies to observe that these net figures, 
which are largely saving, or even the 
gross ones for that matter, are much 
too low to suggest market saturation. 
For example, the people spend substan- 
tially more on the mere operation of 
their automobiles than on all their life 
and annuity premiums combined; more 








William A. Berridge 


Mr. Berridge is now in the fourth 
decade as the economist of Metropolitan 
Life and ranks as the dean of the grow- 
ing group of practicing insurance econ- 
omists. A graduate of Harvard he wrote 
in 1922 his Ph.D. thesis on employment 
and. the business cycle and soon after 
constructed for a Federal agency the 
first reliable index number of employ- 
ment. He has published articles, mono- 
graphs and books on a variety of sub- 
jects—employment, turnover and_ other 
labor force’ matters, purchasing power, 
market research, foreign trade, Canadian 
and British economic conditions and 
problems, the gold and silver problems 
and divers matters directly within the 
field of insurance and investment eco- 
nomics. 

Among the institutions where Mr. 
Berridge has appeared as regular or 
occasional lecturer at Harvard, Brown, 
Columbia, New-York University, Yale 
and Bryn Mawr. His three hours’ lec- 
ture before the insurance examiners 
staff of New York State Department 
delivered at the request of the then 
Deputy Superintendent Adelbert G. 
Straub has been printed in the books 
of lectures before the examiners which 
have been published by the New York 
State Insurance Department. 
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on alcoholic beverages than on life pre- 
miums alone; more on tobacco products 
than on “net” life premiums. And re- 
member this economic difference: that 
the premiums include a large element 
of thrift, whereas the personal spendings 
compared with them above represent 
pure expenditure—with nothing to show 
for it afterward. : 

The low and steady course in the pro- 
portion of their income which people 
devote to life insurance, and in the 
extent to which life insurance covers 
their income, are two highly significant 
market factors. They evidence both the 
need for more life insurance, so that 
the coverage shall be made to average 
out at some figure far more adequate 


(Continued on Page 48) 
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Stop ° 6 e alicwk OE ae bheitin 


“Say, Bill, doesn’t the 41% increase we show for the first six 


months in new paid-for life business definitely support my conviction 


that the general lines insurance broker can and does write life insur- 





airly 
1929 
Paid 
ef “It sure does, Mr. Ullman. Our brokers are to be congratulated 
a on the effective use to which they are putting our modern portfolio 
ittle : 
of life and non-can. A. & H. coverages.” 
ipa- 
res, 
the 
uch JULIUS L. ULLMAN 
10n. 
an- 
of 
life . 
ore “I’m certain, Mr. Ullman, that they will do even better, now 
- that Continental Assurance has raised its retention limits on life 
and liberalized its non-can. A. & H. program.” 
rth 
. “Bill, I’ll go along with you 100% on that because I have great 
yn- . . . . . 
te faith in our company’s progressiveness and in the general lines 
nt r . ° 
et broker’s astuteness in selling life business. We'll help him in every 
e 
4 way possible to make sales. Furthermore, when they come in to see 
“A us, they’ll find our enlarged staff and improved facilities completely 
fn at their service.” 
id 
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National Conference of Lawyers and 


History And Current Situation Relative To Joint Committees Of Life Insurance 
Association Of America And American Life Convention, And The American Bar 
Association In Areas In Which Lawyers And Agents And Home Office Counsel 
May Best Serve The Public In Those Spheres Having To Do With Activities Of 


Lawvers And Lite Insurance Representatives 





One of the most important problems facing general agents and their | 
fieldmen has been that growing out of interviews between agents and busi- | . . | 
ness concerns who are being solicited for life insurance. It is the most com- | Co-Chairman of National Conference a 
plex type of insurance salesmanship. A baffling question has been how far 
the agent can go in giving advice so that he will not be accused of practicing 
iaw. The line of demarcation is sometimes intangible. The agent is in a difh- 
cult position because the matters with which he deals include taxation, advice 
as to how insurance can protect existing business in case of death or dissolu- 
tion of partnership, and other phases which particularly interest the lawyer 
of the prospect and in some instances matters in which the counsel feels any 
advice given by the agent may infringe on the practice of law. 





Because of the importance of this liubbell Law Directory. 
si Since the original promulgation of 
this Statement of Principles, it has be- 
are come apparent that some concerted 
\merican Bar Association and to the — effort would be required if the statement 
joint life insurance industry associations, were to have real meaning. One or two 
both the bar association and the indus- complaints of the unauthorized practice 
try organizations formed committees, of law arose where life insurance agents 
and the National Conference of Lawyers undertook to give legal advice and also 
and Life Insurance Companies was also. where life companies prepared legal 
launched more than five years ago. forms and assisted their policyholders 
The article which follows describes when requested. With the constant en- 
what has been done by the National largement of the scope of the life insur- 


situation and the necessity of solving 
in a manncr satisfactory both to the 


Conference of Lawyers and Life Insur ace business and the expansion of its 
ance Companies since the Conference — services to the public, the importance 
went into action. The National Confer of maintaining good relations with the 


ence has two co-chairmen. They are organized bar was impressed upon the 
John Barker, Jr., general chairman of minds of ithe life insurance industry’s 
the lite industry committee and also committee. 





-a] nse ) Je “nel < ° ° ° 
Pee ak Wa dink ' a ee, cag a ABA Standing Committee on ' Fabian Bachrach THOMAS J. BOODELL 
a Ne. Te SgsT ce a eae Unauthorized Practice JOHN BARKER. JR. 
lawyer, chairman of the bar association 5 rs 
committee. The Gold Book publishes in The Standing Committee on Unauthor- 
this issue the pictures and careers of ized Practice of Law of American Bar (a) To maintain liaison with the unreasonable curtailment of the legiti- 
members of both committees. \ssociation has played a leading role in American Bar Association Committee mate contributions of field and home 
The following 1s an account of the the current effort to guide the profes- on the Unauthorized Practice of Law. office in insurance programming and 
history and proceedings to date of the — sional conduct of attorneys and protect (b) To review with such Bar Asso- estate planning and_ still to achieve 
National Conference of Lawyers and the public against unlicensed practition- ciation Committee from time to time compliance with the accepted rules of 
Insurance Companies. ers. In 1950 some informal meetings any practices by companies or their conduct. To this end, members of the 
Since this is the fifth year in which were held with members of this com- field representatives which are alleged original committee included company 
the National Conterence of Lawyers and mittee by legal officers of life insurance to constitute an unauthorized practice officers who were experienced in man- 
Life Insurance Companies has been companies in an effort to resolve a con- of law, and seek agreement with such agement, agency and legal problems: 
functioning as a formal group, it is of | troversy concerning a form of trust Bar Association Committee as to the Vincent B. Coffin, Deane C. Davis, 
particular interest (1) to review its agreement dealing with life insurance proper scope of such practices. Roger Hull, Powell B. McHaney, CH. 
rigin, (2) describe its objectives, (3) proceeds which had been offered by (c) To report to the executive com- Bruce Palmer, Harry S. Redeker, Syl- 
outline its activities and accomplish certain companies for use by their mittee of the American Life Conven- vester C. Smith, Jr., “William P. Worth- 
ments of the past five years, and (4) — policyholders.. The success of these tion and the board of directors of the ington and John Barker, Jr., chairman. 
indicate its opportunities for service in meetings not only served to strengthen Life Insurance Association of America The First Joint Session 
the future both to the life insurance the belief that the conference table was from time to time concerning its activi- 
industry and the general public. the most satisfactory forum in which ties, and, subject to the approval of The first joint session between this 
The Oriei to resolve any controversies, but also such governing bodies, to publicize newly constituted committee of the life 
ee aaa : : - af ’ ding 
2 afforded an added inducement to the information, rulings and agreements insurance industry and_ the Standing 
In 1948 the “National Statement of eventual formation of the National with reference to problems arising in Committee of the American Bar Asso- 
Principles of Cooperation Between Life Conference. this field. ciation afforded a free and interesting 
Underwriters and Lawyers” was pub In February, 1951, the governing (d) To endeavor to promote good exchange of views concerning the scope 
lished with the formal approval of the boards of the two life company trade relations between the life companies of the activities of life insurance ee 
\merican Bar Association and = the associations, American Life Convention and their field representatives and panies, their home office counsel am 
National Association of Life Underwrit and Life Insurance’ Association of lawyers. their agents in the field of estate pa 
ers. The Statement of Principles is con \merica, authorized the appointment of In the selection of this committee it ning and with respect to other se 


sidered of such national importance that a Joint Committee on Practice of Law, was kept in mind that statesmanship rendered policyholders and prospect sien 
: * : . : x 5 ss ( 
it is reproduced annually in Martindale- with duties described as follows: would be required in order to avoid any was agreed that the Bar Associa 
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Committee and the Life Insurance 
Committee would be constituted into a 
joint conference to consider all prob- 
lems of mutual interest. A charter was 
drafted to delineate the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of the Conference. In the 
fall of 1951 this charter was formally 
approved by the executive committee of 
the American Life Convention and the 
board of directors of the Life Insurance 
Association of America; and in Febru- 
ary, 1952, it was adopted by the House 
of Delegates of the American Bar 
Association. 


Objectives 


The primary objective of the National 
Conference, as defined in its charter, is 
to implement the National Statement of 
Principles — a program of educa- 
tion which will be brought to the atten- 
tion of national, state and local associa- 
tions both of lawyers and life under- 
writers and of the life insurance com- 
themselves. It was contemplated 


panies 
that the Statement of Principles to- 
gether with the stated purposes and the 


opinions and conclusions of the Confer- 
ence itself, would be given publicity 
through agents’ training courses and 
company publications and by the incor- 
poration of appropriate questions in the 
examinations for the CLU designation. 
It was further understood that this pub- 
licity should extend to bar association 
publications and that the American Bar 
Association would urge state and _ local 
associations to bring to the attention of 
their members the importance of -ad- 
herence to the National Statement of 
Principles and the objectives of the 
Conference. 

The Conference was not formed to 
“police” either the life insurance indus- 
try or the organized bar, nor to inter- 
fere in local controversies, but rather 
to tender its services “to state and local 
bar associations, life underwriter asso- 
ciations, life insurance companies, and 
individuals to consider, and make rec- 
ommendations concerning complaints 
against life insurance companies, life 
underwriters or lawyers.” It may seek 
to alleviate controversies and avoid liti- 
gation between these import: ant seg- 
ments of modern society and may act 
as mediator or arbitrator “when re- 
quested and where all parties so desire.” 

Another function of the Conference is 
to examine from time to time “into im- 
portant relevant problems including the 
question of the legitimate activities of 
home office counsel and any other mat- 
ters of which it may receive complaints, 
and publish its conclusions and opinions 
in appropriate cases.” Its reviewing 
function also embraces practices by 
lawyers which are alleged to violate 
the Statement of Principles; and it is 
commissioned to give consideration to 
the proper spheres of activity of the 
two groups in discharging their respec- 
tive responsibilities to the public. 


Permanent Medinm of Liaison 


In brief, the National Conference was 
established as a permanent medium of 
liaison between the life insurance busi- 
ness and the American Bar. 

\s the Conference completes its fifth 
year it can look back with satisfaction 
on the progress that has been made in 
achieving its objectives. Essentially its 
activities have followed two broad ave- 
nues—one in the educational field—the 
other in the service area. In the latter, 
throug] subcommittees, it has consid- 
ered and reviewed complaints which 
Were alleged to constitute unauthorized 
Practice by life underwriters, and = 
plaints ‘f questionable practices by law- 
Sal in the field of life insurance. From 
wl€ very outset, the National Conference 
has recognized that it is equally as im- 


portant for lawyers to follow the rules 
of the game as it is for the life insur- 
ance business. Briefly the “two-way 
street” concept of cooperation has been 
emphasized. Its aim has never been to 
police the life insurance business with 
respect to unauthorized practice of law, 
but rather to establish guides as to the 
proper spheres of activity for both 
groups. The decisions reached by the 
Conference are subject to review and 
approval by the governing bodies of the 
American Life Convention and of the 
Life Insurance Association of America 
befere they are given publicity within 


the life insurance business. 


Accomplishments of the Conference 


One of the major results of the work 
of the Conference thus far has been the 
developing recognition by both groups 
of the social and business responsibilities 
which each must discharge in the public 
interest. Just as the life insurance busi- 
ness recognizes the essential part that 
members of the organized bar must play 
in rendering sound impartial advice to 
the public, so have our brother lawyers 
at the conference table become increas- 

(Continued on Page 28) 


Bar Association Committee 


Thomas J. Boodell of Chicago is 
chairman of the American Bar Associa- 
tion’s Standing Committee on Unauthor- 
ized Practice of the Law and also is co- 
chairman with John Barker, Jr., of the 
National Conference of Lawyers and 
Life Insurance Companies. Mr. Barker 
is chairman of the Joint Committee of 
Life Insurance Association of America 


and American Life Convention on Prac- 
tice of Law. 





Fabian Bachrach 
A. JAMES CASNER 


i 


DAVIS 


ABRAHAM N. 





Other members of the American Bar 


Association’s committee are: A. James 
Casner, secretary of Law School ot 
Harvard University; Warren H. Resh, 


Unauthorized Practice News, 
Madison, Wis.; Cuthbert S. Baldwin, 
New Orleans; Abraham N. Davis, New 
York; Edgar N. Eisenhower, Tacoma, 
Wash., and Edward S. White, Jr., Car- 
roll, lowa. 

Mr. Boodell is a 


editor of 


Uni- 


graduate of 


EDGAR N. EISENHOWER 





WARREN H. 


RESH 
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versity of Illinois with the degree of 
LL.B. Since admittance to the bar in 
1929 he has been in private practice. 
In 1949 he became a partner in the law 
firm of Nelson, Boodell & Will. He is 
chairman of the board of directors of 
Frontier Power Co. of Colorado and 
Miller & Hart, Inc., Chicago, and is on 
the board of several other corporations. 

Mr. Boodell was a member of the 
special committee on lawyers census 
and is a member of National Conference 
of Lawyers and American Bankers As- 
sociation (trust division), and the Con- 
ference committees having to do with 
relations between lawyers and CPA’s 
and lawyers and realtors, and lawyers 
and life underwriters. He belongs to 
the American, Illinois State and Chicago 
bar associations and the American 
Judicature Society. His clubs include 
The Law and the University, Chicago; 


Skokie Country, Glencoe, Ill, and 
Rancheros Visitadores, Santa Barbara, 
Cal. 


Casner and Resh Careers 


A. James Casner, professor of law at 
Harvard Law School, is a member of 
the faculty of Graduate School of Bank- 
ing and associated with the Boston law 
firm of Ropes, Gray, Best, Coolidge & 
Rugg. Formerly he was on the law 
faculties of the University of Marvland 
and University of Illinois and presently 
is on the board of directors of Old 
Colony Trust Cox. Boston. Professor 
Casner is author of Estate Planning— 
Cases, Statutes, Text and Other Mate- 
rials; Cases and Text on Property (with 
W. Barton Leach) and editor-in-chief 
of the American Law of Property, a 
seven-volume treatise. He is adviser to 


(Continued on Page 142) 
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he Best Buy: 


ension Trust or Profit-Sharing? 


By LamsBert M. Huppe sr, Vice President, and 
Joun T. Caturman, Agency Pension Consultant, 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Over the years we have had a great many interviews in the field of 
Pension Planning and Profit-Sharing. The question at the outset is not, 
“What is the best buy?” but “Should we have a plan at all?” Therefore, the 
logical sequence is to develop a case and, after all the facts are known, 


determine the best buy. 


Most of our interviews have come about because we knew a prospect as 
a personal policyholder, a business insurance policyholder, a policyholder of 
the company, a social contact, a prospect referred by a client, an accountant, 
or an attorney of a client, or contacts in the above categories of one of our 


agents. 


Early in the interview on this subject we ask this key question: 

“Are you aware of the privilege you have as a corporation, or as a 
corporation executive, in the pension trust or profit-sharing or deferred com- 
pensation provisions of the Income Tax law? Have you as a corporation, or 
has your company, taken advantage of these provisions? You know, these 
are advantages not available to sole proprietors, to partnerships, to accounting 
firms, or to law firms. You should look into these provisions, not just for the 
executives’ good, but also for the good of the corporation.” 


Develop Pertinent Facts About Plans 

The interview then develops pertinent 
facts about the plans and why they are 
both good for the employes and the busi- 
ness. Some of the points brought out 
in our interviews are these: 

Most companies have a pension plan 
f one kind or another. They don’t have 
these pension plans just because they’re 
good for the employes. They have them 
because they are a solid investment for 
the business. They know that a good 
pension plan will attract career men; 
that it will hold them to the company 
after it is functioning for a few years. 
They know that many valuable execu- 
tives will continue with the company 
to keep their pension rights and will 
not go to a competitor offering a better 
salary, but without the accumulated 
pension benefits. They also know that 
1utomatic retirement at 65 or 68, as the 
case may be, keeps management young, 
aggressive and alert. They also recog- 
nize that a good pension, profit-sharing 
or deferred compensation plan compen- 
sates management in a manner in keep- 
ing with their lifetime devotion to the 
corporation. They recognize that a pen- 
sion plan enables them to capitalize on 
Social Security for which they are now 
paying as well as their employes. They 
recognize, too, that the time to pay for 
pension costs is while the company is 
making profits and before too many of 
the key employes reach an advanced age. 

They must know that if they do not 
have a pension plan now, surely they will 
be passing the costs of the pensions of 
the particular individuals who are creat- 
ing profits, on to future management. 
They also recognize that deferred com- 
pensation is a better form of salary in 
crease than a cash pay raise. 


Decisions Which Must Be Made 


\ pension or a_ profit-sharing plan 
calls for various decisions. They are as 
follows: 

Who is to qualify—salaried employes 
only or safried and hourly employes ? 
Salaried employes after a certain cut- 
off point of salary? Only employes 
above a certain age, or under a maxi- 
mum age? Employes meeting the 
above requirements and also years of 
service requirement with the corpora- 
tion ? 


What will be the retirement age? 
Consideration must be given not only 
to the employes due to retire at 
65, but some of the older employes 
who may want to retire and for eco- 
nomic reasons should retire at later 
ages than 65. 

What retirement benefits will be 
provided? 

What withdrawal benefits will be 
payable, upon termination, voluntary 
or involuntary; upon death or upon 
disability ? 

Approximately what percent of pay- 
roll would the corporation be willing 
to contribute as its share of the 
cost? 

When is the best time of the year 
to put the plan in effect if the plan 
is adopted? Most corporations will 
put off buying a pension plan until 
the end of the year. However, there 
are some reasons to have it start 
earlier in the year than the last day. 
Generally the corporation accountants 
and various departments are busier at 
the end of the vear than any other 
time during the year. Perhaps the 
same is true in the Internal Revenue 
Office and the insurance company of- 
fice. Waiting six or eight months to 
adopt a plan may result in several 
highly paid people becoming a year 
older. Actually, one-half of the cor- 
poration’s employes will become a year 
older every six months. Then, too, if 
the plan is going to include death 
benefits it might be well to have that 
protection in effect now, rather than 
waiting until the end of the year. 


Necessity of Background Information 


In order properly to advise a client 


on what is the best buy—a pension trust, 
profit-sharing or deferred compensation 
plan—certain 
about the corporation is necessary. First, 
the company needs an employe census 
sheet with dates of birth, salaries, length 
of employment and other pertinent data. 
Second, we must have a financial his- 
tory of the corporation in order to de- 
termine the best plan and the chances 
for its continuation. The earning records 
of the last 10 or 20 years will be of 
immeasurable help in giving proper ad- 
vice. 


background information 


The qualified pension trust and profit- 


sharing trust both enjoy definite tax 
advantages to the corporation. On this 
basis alone, both plans have a very defi- 
nite appeal and in this area neither plan 
has any advantage over the other. True, 
the maximum profit-sharing deduction 
by the employer is 15% of the compen- 
sation of the employes participating. On 
the other hand, most pension trust plans 
as actually set up, do not cost the corpo- 
ration more than 15% of compensation. 
Under a pension trust plan it is usually 
desirable to have the employe contribute 
a share of the cost, thus making the 
pension that is available at retirement 
a larger sum, or making the cost to 
the corporation less. The employe’s 
share of the cost generally runs around 
one-third of the total cost. From the 
employe’s standpoint, in either case, 
company contributions are not taxed un- 
til he terminates employment or actually 
retires. Of course the exception to this 
is the tax on the life insurance premium 
(term basis) which is considered income 
to the employe. 


Differences Between Plans 


The main differences between a pen- 
sion trust and a profit-sharing trust are 
in their actual operation and in the 
accomplishment of specific needs of the 
corporation. We would like to define 
each plan; then we will have two funda- 
mental precepts to work with. A pen- 
sion trust is a plan established and main- 
tained by an employer to provide sys- 
tematically for the payment of definitely 





Lambert M. Huppeler 


Mr. Huppeler was graduated from 
the University of North Dakota in 
1932, entering life insurance as an 
agent in Syracuse, N. Y. After a few 
years of direct selling he was made 
a supervisor and in 1938 entered home 
office agency work. Early in 1948 he 
became head of the C. P. Dawson 
agency, New England Mutual Life, 
New York, following the death of Mr. 
Dawson. In 1948 that agency went 
from seventh to first place. It led the 
company during the entire time he 
was general agent. Production ex- 
ceeded $21 million in each of his last 
three years, and the agency currently 
is well ahead of that pace. The agency 
in seven years’ time doubled in man 
power, more than doubled in sales 
and went from $63 million of Ordi- 
nary in force to $143 million of Ordi- 
nary in force. 

Mr. Huppeler was chosen by George 
L. Hunt, vice president, to be his 
successor upon his retirement in De- 
cember, 1954, as head of the com- 
pany’s agency division. He was a di- 
rector of Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion of the City of New York and 
vice president of New York City Life 
Managers Association. Currently, he 
is on public relations committee of 
Life Insurance Agency Management 
Association. He is a life member of 
the Million Dollar Round Table and 
got his CLU designation in 1935. 

Present head of the former Hup- 
peler agency is George B. Byrnes, 
1954-55 chairman of the Million Dol- 
lar Round Table. 














determinable retirement benefits to em- 
ployes over a period of years, usually 
for life. A profit-sharing plan is also 
established and maintained by an em- 
ployer wherein a definite, predetermined 
percentage of annual profits is contrib- 
uted to a trust for investment and 
accumulation, for eventual distribution 
of an uncertain amount to employes or 
their beneficiaries for an uncertain period 
of time. 

Simply telling a corporation executive 
the difference between the two plans, 
does not enable them to select the one 
which they would prefer for their com- 
pany. You should make an actual com- 
parison for them by creating two pro- 
posals. They will be able to decide, if 
they see plans designed for their particu- 
lar corporation, with about the same 
aggregate cost, side by side. They will 
soon recognize that there are certain 
things that a profit-sharing trust will do 
that a pension trust plan will not; just 
as there are some things a pension trust 
plan will do that a profit-sharing trust 
cannot accomplish. 

he pension trust plan is designed 
to provide definite benefits at retirement, 
death, or for severance of employment 
through disability or otherwise. This 
means that employes actually know in 
advance what benefits will accrue to 
them. This fact is important to the older 
employes and, in many instances, these 
older employes include many of the com- 
pany’s executives. Therefore, a pension 
plan is attractive to the company’s top 
executives. 


Examination of the Chart 


We then ask the prospect to examine 
the chart on the opposite page. It is im- 
portant, specific, condensed information 
about both the Pension Trust Plan and 
Profit-Sharing Trust. 

“The left-hand column under the Pen- 
sion Trust Plan shows what percent of 
salary he must contribute to a pension 
plan, using retirement income contracts, 
to obtain a 30% salary pension at age 
65,” we say. “In other words, reading 
from the top down, at age 25 you must 
contribute 8.15% of a man’s salary each 
vear to accumulate enough money at 65 
for him to have a 30% pension. At age 
40 you must deposit 14.97% of a man’s 
salary. which is practically 15%, to have 
a pension of 30% at age 65. At age 99, 
however, you must deposit 42.06% in 
order to have enough capital accumu- 
lated at age 65 to provide a 30% pen- 
sion.” Then follow these statements: 

“Now under the right-hand column, 
Profit-Sharing Trust, we will see the 
amount of pension available by an an- 
nual deposit of 15% of salary. Profit- 
sharing plans are limited taxwise to a 
15% of salary contribution. In other 
words, the maximum amount of money 
a corporation can deduct under a profit- 
sharing trust during a taxable vear, 1s 
15% of the salaries of the participating 
employes. 15% of salarv as a contribu- 
tion will produce a pension of 55% for 
the twenty-five-vear-old employe. For 
the forty-year-old emplove. it_ produces 
a pension of 30%. For the 55-year-old 
employe it produces a pension of 10%%. 
Of course, you may weight the profit- 
sharing plan for years of service. which 
will tend to give the older employes 4 
larger share of the contribution under 
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the profit-sharing plan. However, it is 
most difficult to weight a profit-sharing 
plan in order that the older executives 
will receive much more than 15%. Any 
service weighing, as a rule, takes as 
much away from the older executives as 
it gives to them. The lower-paid older 
employes do get more in the way of a 
contribution; but the higher-paid execu- 
tives seldom come up with more than 
15% or 16% as a contribution for them. 
Thus you see that at the end of ten 
years under a profit-sharing plan, the top 
executives, the men who are really buy- 
ing the plan for the corporation, will 
only receive a 10%% pension under a 
profit-sharing plan, even if maximum 
contributions are made over a ten-year 
period on an uninterrupted basis. 

“Life insurance can be provided under 
both plans, although it is generally pos- 
sible to provide more under a pension 
trust plan because you are more certain 
of the amount of premium which can be 
allocated to the life insurance portion 
of the cost. In addition, you will have 
contributions from employes which will 
bolster this amount of money available. 


Positive Features of Profit-Sharing 
Trusts 


“Now what are the positive features 
of the profit-sharing trusts? Well, the 
first and most important to many em- 
ployes is the fact that since the plan is 
based on corporate profits only, there is 
no fixed commitment. In years when the 
company is making money a share of 
profits is allocated to employes, but when 
there are no profits the corporation 
makes no contribution. 

“Management also feels that the in- 
centive of a profit-sharing plan stimu- 
lates production and efficiency through- 
out the company. Amounts forfeited by 
employes who terminate before their 
rights are fully vested are ordinarily re- 
allocated to increase the individual ac- 
counts of remaining employes. Vesting of 
employes’ accounts is usually at a fast- 
er rate than under a pension trust plan. 
This, of course, is as much a negative 
feature as a positive feature, depending 
upon whether you are looking at it from 
the corporation’s best interest or from 
the executives’ best interest. 

“Since the most common objection to 
a pension trust plan is that of a fixed 
commitment, let’s look at this objec- 
tion, first. Actually, if a pension trust 
plan goes along for six, eight or ten 
years and the corporation runs into a 
year of poor profits or no profits and 
they are forced to cut expenses, most 
employes (especially the kind that you 
will include under a pension trust plan 
because of your service and age require- 
ments) will be very happy to take a 10% 
cut in pay rather than have their pension 
plan stopped. I know if I put the ques- 
tion to you, whether you would prefer 
a cut in income during years in which 
it is difficult to make profits, or a com- 
plete discontinuance of a pension plan, 





you would decide to take a cut in 
income. 

“There is also tax relief from the loss 
carry-back or carry-forward provision of 
Tax Law. Corporations as a rule do not 
shy away from fixed commitments for 
mortgage obligations or salaries or 
equipment or any other item which they 
need to carry on their business. If the 
pension trust commitment is not too 
heavy and they can see the possibility 
of relief in poor vears or in no profit 
vears, by a little help from the employes, 
they will probably accept the fixed com- 
mitment because of the advantages to 
themselves as executives as well as to 
the other employes. 

“After a profit-sharing plan has been 
in operation for a few years, many times 
employes become dissatisfied with it. 
They find that their own department 
is operating profitably, but some other 
department, over which they have no 
control, is losing money. They are, 
therefore, without a contribution to the 
profit-sharing trust even in years when 





PENSION TRUST PLAN 


Approximate Annual Deposit to Provide Pen- 
sion of 30% of Salary at Age 65 
(10 years certain and life basis) 


Male - Age % of Salary 
25 8.15% 
30 9.76% 
35 11.924 
40 1L.97% 
us 19.5% 
50 27.10% 
55 42.06% 








THE BEST BUY -=- PENSION TRUST OR PROFIT SHARING? 







the other hand, the company which is an 
up-and-down type of business may pre- 
fer just the profit-sharing plan. Many 
corporations, however, will agree that 
they would like a modest pension plan 
and the profit- sharing plan as a supple- 
ment to the pension plan. 

A corporation where all of the em- 
ployes and executives are young and 
where no employes are likely to retire 
for many years, may be happy with a 
profit-sharing trust only. In either case 
the motivating reason for adopting both 
plans, or one or the other plan, is that 
the plan must be a profitable investment 
for the corporation, as well as something 
“nice” for the employes. Either a pen- 
sion trust or a profit-sharing trust can 
show real profit when adopted under the 
proper circumstances. 

Death Benefits Query 

One of the questions always 
by corporation executives is: 

“Why should our pension or profit- 
sharing plan have death benefits? We 


asked 


PROFIT SHARING TRUST 


Approximate Amount of Pension at Age 65 Provided 
by an Annual Deposit of 154 of Salary 
(10 years certain and life basis) 


ceeseaney pa 
55% 25 
L6z 30 
38% 35 
30% Lo 
23% 4s 
16.5% 50 
10.5% 55 


Ordinarily, key executives and stockholders will be found in the age 45-55 bracket at 
the inception of a plan. It is evident that when this happens, adequate retirement 
benefits are difficult if not impossible to provide under a Profit Sharing trust alone, 
Further, if the plan of necessity is terminated in the early years because of business 
conditions, the key executive in the 45-55 age bracket does not realize the distribu- 


tion that he would under a Pension Trust plan, 


30% Pension Trust Plan adopted 1955 


Mr. A(Vice Pres.) Age 50-Co. Contribution - 27.10% Salary 


Plan in force (5) years, then terminated = 27.10% x 5 
Maximum distribution to Mr. A 


=*125.10% Salary 


Profit Sharing Trust established 1955 

Mr. A(Vice Pres.) Age 50-Co, Contribution 
Plan in force (5) years, then terminated 
Maximum distribution to Mr. A 


= 15% x 5 
=*75% Salary 


#Note: In both cases we assume that distribution falls within allowable limits of Mim No. 5717. Distribution may 


be in form of Insurance contracts, cash, equities, etc. 


their department was doing all right. 
This is hard for them to understand. 
trust plan 


“The cost of a pension 
now is much less than it was years ago. 
The increases in Social Security bene- 


fits which have been made over the last 
few years—the most recent one as ot 
corpora- 
tions to reconsider the pension situation 
and they now find that they can afford 
a reasonable plan, and are willing to 
at a cost in line with a 


this year—have caused many 


adopt one, 
normal budget. 


“Referring again to the chart, you will 
find that after five years in a pension 
trust plan an emplove aged 50 will have 


an accumulation of 135% of a year’s sal- 


ary, in event the plan must be discon- 
Under the profit-sharing plan 
this same executive would only have a 
Let’s 
The plan is 


tinued. 


total of 75% available to himself. 
look at the age 55 employe. 
five years along, contributions of 42% 


of his saalry having been made for five 
and a minimum of 210% of his 
salary would be accumulated in the pen- 
i Under the 
profit-sharing plan, where the corpora- 
tion deposits 15% of salary each year for 
his accumulation would 


vears, 


sion trust plan for him. 


each individual, 
only be 75% of a year’s salary.” 


What Plan to Choose? 


Giving the executives an opportunity 


to review both plans and giving them 
some of the foregoing explanation, will 
cause them to ask vou what 
type of plan you recommend for the 
Perhaps the thing to say is 


probably c 


company. 
that you recommend both plans—a pen- 


sion trust plan for a modest amount of 
salary at reirement and a profit-sharing 
plan at a later date to add to the pen- 
Chances are 
that the well established company will 
accept the pension plan because, having 
a consistent growth record and mature 
executives, thev recognize that a pension 
trust plan is the best buy for them. On 


sion money at retirement. 


have a modest Group insurance arrange- 
ment and we don’t feel that we owe a 
widow. 
take good care of 
him while he works for us, it isn’t neces- 


huge death benefit to any man’s 
We feel that if we 


sary to take care of her for life.” 
Our answer 


readily afford to 


care of their families 
basis if something happens to 


make a contribution to this pension plan, 


he will be much more willing to make it 


if there is a death benefit for his family. 


Most young men with growing families 
are greatly concerned about the problem 
anything 
problem _be- 
comes more acute to the corporation 
Almost all pen- 
sion plans allow a retired employe to 
have a pension continued to his widow 
in the event of his death, if he will 
amount of retirement 


their widows would have if 
happened to them. The 


near retirement time. 


accept a smaller 
pension at age 65. The choice is gene~ 
ally made prior to retirement time, with 


in a month or two or even five years 
An employe who is 
month can_ take 
$900 a month and in event of his death 
. would 


under some plans. 


entitled to $1,000 a 


his widow, if she is the same age 
receive approximately $600 a month. 


An Illustration of Two Employes 


“Let’s suppose that we have two em- 
ployes, Joe Reese and myself, who start- 
ed to work about the same time. He 
was 30; I was twenty-nine. We both 
valuable executives for the 
we grew up with the com- 
Our stature and our salaries in- 
alone. We 
are getting nearer to sixty-five. Joe, be- 


have been 
corporation; 
pany. 
creased as the years went 


15% of Salary 


“This is true, perhaps, if 
you are talking about employes who can 
create the kind of 
insurance program they will need to take 
on an adequate 
them. 
However, with the pressure of high taxes 
and increased living costs, the balance 
of money which a man has for life insur- 
ance premiums is being decreased all the 
time. If we are going to ask him to 




































JOHN T. CALLIHAN 


ing a year older than I, retires. He takes 
the joint and survivor option and he is 
assured $900 a month as long as he lives 
and Mrs. Reese, in event of his death, 
is to receive $600 a month. Three months 
after retirement Joe has a heart attack 
and dies. Mrs. Reese then is told that 
she is to receive this $600 a month and 
she and all the executives of the com- 


| John T. Callihan 

| Mr. Callihan was graduated from 
| Dartmouth College in 1942. He spent 
ithree years following graduation in 
the Army Air Corps, receiving an 
honorable discharge January, 1946. 

After the war service Mr. Callihan 
joined Tressler W. Callihan & Co., 
a Boston firm specializing in the 
employe benefit field. During the 
eight years with this organization, he 
gained considerable experience in de 
signing, selling, installing and servic 
ling all types of pension and profit 
sharing plans. 

In 1954 he was appointed agency 
pension consultant for New England 
Mutual Life, As a member of the 
agency department under Vice Presi 
dent Huppeler he works directly with 


the field force of the company on 
problems concerning pension plan- 
ning. He is also a licensed adviser 


in Massachusetts in the life insurance 
and accident and health fields. 





pany are most happy about it. $600 a 
month at age 65 is worth over $100,000. 

“Huppeler dies six months before re- 
tirement. Mrs. Huppeler knows about 
Mrs. Reese’s retirement income and talks 
to the comptroller or treasurer or pen 
sion committee about the benefits under 
the pension plan for her. She is told 
that she will receive all of my contribu 
tions. That’s fine; my _ contributions 
amount to what? Maybe $8,000 that I’v« 
made over the years. Mrs. Reese re 
ceives $600 a month as long as she lives 
‘Yes,’ the pension committee tells Mrs 
Huppeler, ‘but we discounted the plan 
for mortality and you’ve just received 
this lump sum payment.’ ‘But,’ says 
Mrs. Huppeler, ‘$600 a month is worth 
$100,000. What do you mean, discount 
for mortality? My husband was as valu 


able to the corporation as Mr. Reese 
In fact he worked a year longer. He 
was drawing the same salary. Why 


should she get a lifetime income and | 
be cut off with this contribution only ?’ 


“This situation has arisen in many 
of the old-fashioned pension plans that 
were Pre sine without death benefits 


prior to retirement. Death benefits have 
always been available after retirement 
It is a mistake for a corporation to 
adopt a plan of this nature, and to accent 
emploves’ contributions without provid- 
ing adequate death benefits to take care 
of their families. After all, the employe 
is actually paying for that himself 
through hie own contributions.” 
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National Conference of Lawyers and 











Life Insurance Companies 


(Continued 


ingly more conscious of the role the life 
insurance business must play in modern 
economic conditions. Beyond anything 
else, the friendly spirit prevailing in the 
Conference has demonstrated that the 
two groups can, and do, work well to- 
gether in solving the problems which 


have been presented to them. 
The Principal Steps 
Not perhaps in order of importance, 
but chronologically, the three principal 


steps in the educs ational ¢ ampaign have 
been the development of rules with re- 
life 


spect to the proper functions of 

insurance home office counsel in the 
dissemination of legal information, the 
preparation and wide distribution of an 
article entitled “Some Guideposts for 
Cooperation Between Lawyers and Life 
Insurance Representatives,” andthe 


preparation and dissemination of a form 
of legend to accompany written estate 
analysis proposals presented by life un- 


derwriters to their clients. There is 
every indication that these activities, as 
intended, have served to effectively im- 
plement the “National Statement of 


Principles of Cooperation Between Life 
Underwriters and Lawyers. 


Rules for the Guidance of 
Home Office Counsel 


One of the early accomplishments of 
the Conference was the development of 
some guiding principles relating to the 
dissemination of legal information by 
home oflice counsel. The purpose here 
was to establish some certainty as to 
this important phase of f the home office 
counsel’s activities. These principles are 
contained in a document entitled “Dis- 
semination of Legal Information by 
Home Office Counsel,” which has been 
approved by the governing bodies of 
American Life Convention and the 
Insurance Association, as well as 

American Bar Association. They 
delineate clearly what the Conference 
believes to be proper in such matters as 
the disseminating of legal information 
and specimen legal documents on the 
initiative of home office counsel, the 
furnishing of legal information to life 
underwriters at their request (including 
inquiries relating to the provisions of a 


the 
Life 
of the 


policy, inquiries relating to the provi- 
sions of other legal documents, partici 
pation of home office counsel in sales 
interviews with a life underwriter and 
his client’s counsel, and inquiries seek 
ing suggestions for a particular estate 
plan), the furnishing of legal advice to 
an insured or prospect at his request, 
and consultations with the lawyer for 
the insured or prospect. 
The “Guideposts” Article 

It was early recognized by the Con- 
ference that a definitive article setting 
forth the “rules of the game” for under 
writers and lawyers alike would be a 
valuable contribution to the educational 
work of the Conference. 

Harry S. Redeker, secretary of the 
Conference since its inception, was se 
lected to draft the article. It has three 
main objectives: (1) to outline areas of 
activity in which lawyers, life under 
writers and home office counsel, jointly 
or individually, may perform a valuable 
service to the public in a complex 


civilization; (2) to show how represen- 
tatives of these groups have ascertained 


the scope of their respective activities 
and have reached common understand 
ings so that the well-recognized services 
of each may be made available to the 
pub lic, and (3) to describe some specific 
factual situations encountered in this 
common field of service so that lawyers 
and life insurance representatives may 
better understand their respective 
spheres of activity. 

\fter outlining the history of the 
problem the article discusses the im 
portance of estate planning, especially 


for persons having a substantial amount 


from 


age 25) 

of life insurance or complex personal or 
business affairs, traces what has been 
done to promote good relations between 
lawyers and life insurance representa- 
tives since the development of the 1948 
“Statement of Principles” and spells out 
in detail what the Conference considers 
to be the proper “rules of the game” 
for both lawyers and life insurance rep- 
resentatives, including those previously 
described ‘g the guidance of home of- 
fice counsel. After the article was pre- 
pared by Mr. Redeker, it was reviewed 
by members of the Conference and 
unanimously approved by them in sub- 
stance in the form as published. 


Distribution of the “Guideposts” Article 


The article has been widely circulated. 
It was printed in the December 1953 
issue of the “Journal” of the American 
Society of Chartered Life Underwriters, 
a booklet which is published quarterly 
and distributed throughout the country 
to all CLU members. The principles ad- 
vanced in the article also have been 
incorporated by the American College 


of Life Underwriters in its educational 
material for persons aspiring to the 
CLU designation. 


With the consent of the governing 
bodies of the ALC and the LIAA, copies 
of the article have been distributed to 
their combined membership. Member 
companies of the two organizations also 
have been invited to obtain additional 
copies for use in their agency training 


courses. Many have done so, sometimes 
ordering the article in considerable 
quantity. 

The article has also received wide 
circulation in the “Insurance Law Jour- 


and was reproduced in the Novem- 
1954 issue of “The Life Association 
the National Association of 
Underwriters which is distributed 
nationally to some 60,000 members. 

In addition, the Life Insurance Mar- 
keting Institute at Purdue University 
and its counterpart at Southern Meth- 
odist University are making use of the 
material in the article in their respective 
spheres of operation, 

The Legend 

Several complaints considered by the 
Conference with respect to alleged un- 
authorized practice of law were made 
against life underwriters because of the 
scope of written estate analysis pro- 
This led the Conference to give 
consideration to the elimination of pos- 
sible complaints in this area. At a meet- 
ing in February of this year, it consid- 
ered and-+ approved a form of legend 
which should accompany written estate 
analysis proposals presented by life 
underwriters to their clients. This legend 
reads as follows: 

“The conclusions and recommenda- 
tions hereafter made are necessarily 
in part based upon certain assumptions 
as to what the law is. These assump- 
tions are believed by the writer to be 
correct. It is not, however, within the 
province of the writer to interpret the 


nal” 
ber 
News” of 
Life 


posals. 


law and to give legal advice. This is 

the function of the lawyer and he 

alone can take responsibility for all 
egal conclusions and advice. 


“It is therefore essential that at the 
earliest. possible moment, during your 
consideration of this proposal, you 
should seek the advice of a lawyer 
of your own choice as to the validity 
of the legal assumptions underlying 
these recommendations.” 

In the belief that the use of this 
legend by life underwriters in connec- 
tion with estate analysis presentations 
would augment the progress already 
made in promoting harmonious relation- 
ships between the life insurance busi- 
ness and the legal profession, the gov- 
erning bodies of the association and 
the convention have approved it for 
dissemination to home office counsel and 
publication in the trade journals and 











NALU’s “Life Association News.” 
It is believed that the use of this 


legend should minimize the danger of 


an unauthorized practice charge against 
the life underwriter. Nevertheless, its 
approval by the Conference should not 
be construed as sanctioning an other- 
wise questionable presentation merely 


because of the presence of the 
attached thereto. 
Handling of Complaints 
Article V of the Charter of the Con. 
ference provides as follows: 
“That the Conference tender jt, 


(Continued on Page 142) 


legend 


Industry Committee Members 


John Barker, Jr., of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Practice of Law of the American 
Life Convention and Life Insurance As- 
sociation of America and co-chairman of 
the National Conference of Lawyers and 
Life Insurance Companies, is vice presi- 
dent and general counsel, New England 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. 

A graduate of Williams College and 
Harvard Law School he was in general 
practice of law for several years with 


the Boston firm of Choate, Hall & Stew- 
He joined New England Mutual in 


art. 





HARRY S. REDEKER 





John E. Platz 
GERALD SWANSTROM 


1936 as an attorney and was named coun- 
sel in 1942, general counsel in 1948 and 
vice president in 1950. During World 
War II he was in the Navy, retiring with 
rank of commander and receiving a let- 


ter of commendation from the Navy for 
his service. In May, 1955, upon expira- 
tion of his term as president of Associ- 


Life Insurance Counsel he was 
to represent that association in 
the House of Delegates of American 
3ar Association. He is author of various 
articles in legal and insurance journals. 
Mr. Barker is a trustee of the American 
Child Guidance Foundation, Inc., a direc- 


ation of 
elected 


tor of Massachusetts Hospital Service, 
Inc., and a member of the Vestry of 
Trinity Church in Boston. 

Mr. Redeker, who is general counsel 
of Fidelity Mutual Life, is secretary of 
National Conference of Lawyers and 
Life Insurance Companies. A graduate 
of W harton School and Law School of 
University of Pennsylvania he is a mem- 
ber of the Association of Life Insurance 
Counsel ; insurance section of Pennsyl- 
vania Bar Association and the commit- 


tee on taxation of that association. He 





JOSEPH H. COLLINS 





PETERSON 


Cos: 


committee of the 


is on life insurance t 
of Insurance 


Intern itioné ul Association ; 
Counsel; is a member of Lawyers Ciub 


of Philadelphia, Philadelphia Estate 
Planning Council, Philadelphia Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, Union league 
of Philadelphia and Gyro Club o! Phila- 
delphia. _ 

With legal section of American Lite 
Convention, he is committee on insur- 
ance regulation. He has lectured on 
taxation at New York University Tax 
Institute, Pennsylvania Tax Institute 
and American Law Institute. 


(Continued on Page 146) 
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ou can stop the “tic 


« « » BUT TIME NEVER STOPS CHANGING 


For over 40 years, we have helped our clients keep 
pace with the changing times. We can do the same for 
you, with a wide variety of research-tested programs 
and policies to meet life insurance needs and wants 
in all circumstances. 


Call BArclay 7-4500 ... or visit us at 225 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


The Charles B. Knight Agency, Inc. winici 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CINCINNATI 
Charles N. Barton, CLU, President Hugh White, Assistant Manager 
Maurice C. Ziff, Vice-President Paul Goodman, Assistant Manager 
Hubert E. Davis, Vice-President Earl H. Whitney, Group Manager 


Edward J. Griffin, Assistant Group Manager 
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Life Office Management Association— 


An Industry Organization Whose Members Are Interested 


In Research, Administration, Planning, Personnel, 


The distinct need of an organization 
conceived 


improving 


by life insurance companies 


for the over-all purpose of 
life management and operations through 
exchange of ideas, comparative research 
and the development and administration 
ff an educational for office 
employes became evident in 1924 when 


the Life Office Management Association 


program 


is formed by a group of 83 life com 
panies. The actuaries, agency Officers, 
lawyers and some others in life insur- 
ance had their own groups for study 
and research, but those engaged in ad- 
ministration, home office management, 
planning, personnel, keeping of records, 
including machine operation, accounting 
costs and other important factors of 
home office operation had no association 
vhich they could call their own. 

While there were some committees or 
subcommittees of special interest to them 
in the three main life insurance industry 
associations—Life Insurance Association 
of America, American Life Convention 
and Life Insurers Conference —it was 

, 


obvious that in such organizations hav- 


ing responsibility for paying attention 
to every vital subject affecting the life 
insurance industry, including Washing- 
tion, State Insurance Departments and 


legislatures, there was no special niche 





1e great army of home office execu- 
tives and their assistants with their spe- 
cific problems of office management. 
The Life Office Management Associa- 
on was formed largely through the ef- 
forts and initiative of Frank L. Rowland, 
then manager of personnel and planning 
for the Lincoln National Life of Fort 
Wayne. He became LOMA’s first chief 
executive officer. He still handles this 
post, his title being managing director. 
rom the first the organization has been 
unusually successful. It now has 303 


members, including some from foreign 


companies. 
Co-operative Management Research 


The Life Office Management Associa- 


tion is a truly co-operative management 


research association through whose fa- 


Record-Keeping And Costs 


cilities the business as a whole is able to 
benefit by the research and experimen- 
tation of each member company. A ma- 
jor portion of the work of the Associa- 
tion is conducted by research committees 
consisting of officers and_ technicians 
who devote their efforts to problems of 
interest to all. Currently, standing com- 
mittees are developing better manage- 
ment techniques in the area of person- 
nel administration, departmental and 
function costs, life company organization, 


office equipment and planning (seven re- 


LOMA Staff at Headquarters Offices 


VSM gaa ca 


gional committees), Industrial insurance 
office methods, accident and health of- 
fice methods and procedures and elec- 
tronics. 

A concise and accurate estimate of the 
Life Office Management Association and 
what it means to life insurance was given 
by the late Dr. Harry A. Hopf which 
he wrote a decade ago in an article on 
“Evolution of Management in Life In- 
surance.” The organization had been 
operating for 20 years when the article 


was written. In a paragraph Dr. Hopf, 





famed management engineer, sized up 
LOMA in this way: 

“Its organization marks the beginning 
of an epoch of creative endeavor in 
life insurance management which, in the 
two decades since elapsed, has yielded 
results of so rich and permanent char- 
to justify 
judgment that the 
of the most valuable agencies serving 
the life insurance field today.” 

This appraisal is even more justified 


expression of the 
Association is one 


acter as 


today than it was ten years ago. 


Front Row, L. to R.: Edith Mills, bookkeeper; Alice Clark, secretary to Mr. Woodard; L. R. Woodard, secretary-treasurer; 
Frank L. Rowland, managing director; Helen V. Gray, assistant secretary; May Baldwin, secretary to Mr. Rowland. B 
Row: O. Charles Franchine, LOMA Institute assistant; R. Werner Lederer, associate educational director (Institute) ; James 


H. Kohlerman, educational director (Institute); James Brown, Institute secretary; Gene Morton, Institute registrar; 


H. Dobelbower, research associate; Elmer W. Earl, Jr., assistant secretary; Alden F. Jacobs, research associate; Charles E. 
Kienle, research assistant; Arthur Tufts, research associate. 
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Career of Frank L. Rowland 


A graduate of a Buffalo high school and of University of Michigan, class of ’14, 
with an A.B. degree, Mr. Rowland took special courses in business administration at 
johns Hopkins University in 1915-16. While at University of Michigan he assisted 
in reorganizing the university’s Commerce Club of which he was president during 
his senior year, In 1920 he taught courses in office management in Northeastern 


University Extension. 


His first business position was with the methods department of Chesapeake & 
Potomac Telephone Co. in 1914. In the following year he was assistant auditor, 
Public Service Electric Co. at Newark. In 1916 and 1917 he became a traveling 
auditor of Goodrich Rubber Co, His next post was as assistant treasurer of Gilbert 
« Barker Manufacturing Co., a subsidiary of Standard Oil of New Jersey. 

The entrance of Mr. Rowland into life insurance was in 1923 when he became 
secretary and member of the board of directors of Lincoln National. He remained 
vith that company until 1934 when he became managing director of Life Office 


Management Association. 


Mr. Rowland was one of a small group which met in Chicopee Falls in 1919 to 
organize the National Association of Office Managers which later became the 
National Office Management Association of which he was president in 1922, 

During World War II Mr. Rowland served as a part-time consultant to the 
Quartermaster General, the Navy War Manpower Board and as a staff consultant to 
the Civil Service Investigating Committee of the House of Representatives. He was 
vice chairman of the National Management Council in 1937 and vice chairman of 
the coordinating committee of the International Management Council. He is a past 
president of the office management section of American Management Association. 
He has presented papers before many organizations including Personnel Research 
Federation, Society of Industrial Engineering, American Life Convention, National 
Fraternal Congress, National Association of Cost Accountants and Commercial 


Teachers’ Associations. 


In 1944 Mr. Rowland was appointed by President Truman_as an employer's 
delegate to International Labor Organization session in Geneva, Switzerland. 








Holds Annual Conferences 


LOMA holds annual conferences of 
three days duration and generally in 
alternate years in the East and Middle 
West. The programs are devoted to ad- 
dresses, committee reports, discussional 
forums on pertinent subjects within the 
feld of life office management. Speak- 
ers of national prominence are also in- 
vited to discuss developments in the 
broader field of business and administra- 
tion. Further opportunity is afforded 
office administrative executives to be- 
come acquainted and informally  ex- 
change ideas on subjects of common 
interest. 


Demonstration of Machines 


Each year a selected number of manu- 
facturers of office equipment of special 
interest to life office executives are in- 
vited to display and demonstrate their 
machines at the annual conference. Ex- 
hibitors are encouraged to present new 
equipment and particularly to demon- 
strate applications of their machines to 
life office requirements. Occasionally, 
there are regional conferences. In order 
to provide a medium for an exhaustive 
consideration of a single subject, short 
seminars frequently are held during the 
annual conference. 

Monthly releases of LOMA consist of 
a Bulletin containing items of news in- 
terest to life office management; an 
equipment review which is a monthly 
analysis of new equipment and devices 
of use in life office operations; and 
general supplements giving pertinent 
articles and reports obtained from vari- 
ous sources and of particular interest 
to operating officers. Also, there is pub- 
lished a Quarterly Review devoted to re- 
Porting noteworthy developments in per- 
sonnel policies, practices and procedures 
in the life insurance business. Still an- 
other publication is The Management 
Digest addressed to top management and 
Written in capsule form. It directs at- 
‘ention to pertinent references in other 
releases of the Association which may 
jave escaped attention. Other publica- 
‘ons include Industrial Office Methods 
Bulletin, Snecial Service Inquiries, and a 
LOMA Index, 


LOMA Institute 


An affiliate of LOMA is Life Office 
anagement Association Institute estab- 


M 


lished by the board of directors in 1932 
as an educational program for home and 
branch office employes and administered 
by the LOMA. The Institute program 
consists of three courses, divided into 
examinations and leading to the Associ- 
ateship and Fellowship designations. Ex- 
aminations are given annually during the 
first week of May. Students may prepare 





FRANK L. ROWLAND 


for them individually although many com- 
panies provide class room instruction for 
their interested employes. The first course 
is an elementary general course to give 
home office and field office employes a 
basic understanding of the nature of life 
insurance, governmental regulation, pol- 
icy contacts and company organization 
and to relate this knowledge to every 
day operations. 

The second course known as the Asso- 
ciateship Course furnishes a_ broader 
and more intensive study of life insur- 
ance, covering such topics as agency 
organization, life insurance accounting, 
investments, annual statements, selec- 
tion of risks, Industrial insurance, calcu- 
lation of premiums and reserves. The 
third course is the Fellowship Course. 
This includes intensive study of specific 
subjects available to Associates of LOMA 
Institute who have decided upon the 


Top LOMA Company Officers 





Vincent James, N.Y. 


J. HOWARD DITMAN 


President of LOMA is Warren J. 
Moore, vice president and a director of 
Old Line Life. First vice president is 
J. Howard Ditman, vice president and 
controller of New York Life. 

A graduate of Marquette University 
Mr. Moore started with Old Line as an 
addressograph clerk and after filling 
various positions became vice president 
in 1951. His company is a charter mem- 
ber of LOMA, and Mr. Moore has been 
a member of numerous LOMA commit- 
tees and was a director for two years. 








MOORE 


WARREN J. 


A graduate of City College of Balti- 
more, Mr. Ditman’s first business ex- 
perience was in autiting department of 
Dodge Brothers, Inc., Detroit auto man 
ufacturers. Next, he joined staff of Price 
Waterhouse & Co., public accountants. 
In 1942 he became general auditor of 
New York Life, was made controller 
in 1945 and vice president and controller 
in 1953. Under his direction the com 
pany undertook a long range program 
of further streamlining its established 
procedures and effecting the use of more 
labor saving devices. 
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particular phase of life insurance in 
which they expect to specialize. 


Standing Committees 


The standing committees of LOMA 
are these: regional planning, cost, per- 
sonnel administration, Industrial insur- 
ance office methods, Accident and Health 
office methods and procedures, electron- 
ics, life company organization, institu- 
tional and membership relations, LOMA 
Institute, educational and examination. 


Staff | Offices 
Of LOMA 


The staff officers of LOMA and their 
careers, with exception of that of Frank 
A. Rowland, printed elsewhere in this 
article, follow: 

Woodard, Gray, Earl 

L. R. Woodard, secretary and treas 
urer, was graduated from College of 
Business Administration of Ohio State 
University in 1923 followed by special 
work at Columbia University. His past 
experience includes teaching of mathe- 
matics and accounting work and he also 
served as member of U.S. Government 
Personnel Classification Board. He joined 
LOMA as first paid staff member and 
became associate secretary when the 
staff office was established on full-time 
basis in New York City in 1934. Mr. 
Woodard served in World War I. 

Helen V. Gray, assistant secretary, 
was educated in New York City schools 
and attended Columbia University as well 
as special courses at Brown’s Business 
College. Miss Gray joined LOMA staff 
in 1937 as secretary to the managing 
director. She was appointed office man- 


ager in 1946 and named assistant secre 
tary in 1953 
Elmer W. Eearl, Jr., assistant secre- 


tary, attended Rutgers Universitv and 
did special work at New York Univer 
sity. He joined LOMA staff in 1953 as 
special senior research associate and was 
later appointed assistant secretary. Mr. 
Earl had served as senior research spe- 
cialist in personnel division of National 
Industrial Conference Board, and also 


was in World War II. 
Kohlerman, Lederer 


James H. Kohlerman, educational di- 
rector, was graduated from University of 
Delaware in 1921 with a B.S. degree in 
chemical engineering and received an 
M.S. degree in chemistry in 1922. He 
taught at School of Commerce New York 
lJniversity as part-time instructor in 
general mathematics, and later as assis- 
tant professor. Mr. Kohlerman joined 
LOMA Institute staff in 1945. He was 
in World War I. 

R. Werner Lederer, associate educa- 
tional director, was graduated from Rut 
gers University in 1929 with degree of 
Bachelor of Letters and Phi Beta Kappa 
honors. He was a member of Bureau of 
Disability Claims of Mutual Life of New 
York and joined the LOMA Institute 
staff in 1940. He received an LOMA 
Institute Fellowship and was awarded 
the CLU Associate designation. In World 
War II he was in the Navy. 


How Friends Are Gained 


Arnold Northrop, Metropolitan Life, 
San Diego, Cal., a million dollar pro 
ducer, says that soon after he entered 
the business he learned the truth of the 
axiom “To gain a friend, you must first 
be one.” 

Its application to life insurance is evi- 
dent. In explaining why he says: 

“People are both the cause and pur- 
pose of our business. All persons we 
come into contact with are entitled to 
the most friendly, courteous, and sincere 
attention we can give them, whether 
they buy life insurance or not. If you 
feel this way when you first meet people, 
they will feel it too. To me, canvassing 
new arrivals is a method of prospecting 
in which there is more enjoyment than 
any other because it’s anybody’s guess 
what will happen.” 
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Most of the life insurance companies have a considerable amount of 
literature describing Social Security benefits and giving instructions to agents 
as to how an insurance program of a family can be supplemented with these 
benefits. The use of Social Security is one of the favorite methods by which 
a program can be planned which will guarantee the insured an adequate 
retirement income and protection for the family as well. 

A brochure on the subject which has been widely distributed among 
prospects by agents is that of The Prudential, called “Plain Talk by Pru- 
dential on the New Social Security Law.” It has had a wide distribution. 
The Gold Book has been given permission by The Prudential to print the 





booklet, and its text follows: 


Well, to begin with, the 1954 amend- 
ments to the Social Security law prob- 
ably affected both you and your family. 
For one thing, the new law increased 
your benefits substantially. Secondly, it 
raised the amount of money you could 
earn after 65 without losing benefits. 
Prior to the amendment if you earned 
more than $75 a month in a job cov- 
ered by Social Security or more than 
$900 a year in self-employment income, 
would lose Social Security benefits. 


you 
Now, until you are 72, your annual 
earnings (wages plus self-employment 


income) may total $1,200 before you be- 
gin to lose your benefits; after age 72, 
you may earn any amount without losing 
benefits. 

But let’s see what benefits and 
your family will be receiving and 
what taxes you will be paying from now 
on, 

Under the present law the Social 
Security tax rate will increase gradually, 
as the following table shows: 


ye yu 


Self- 

Calendar Employer Employe Employed 

Year 9/7 oA co 
1954-59..... 2 2 3 
1960-64..... 24% 2, 334 
1965-69..... 3 3 4Y, 
1970-1974... 3% 3% 5% 
1975 and after 4 4 6 


From 1951 through 1954, only the first 
$3,000 of your earnings was subject to 
the Social Security tax. Beginning in 
1955, this figure is increased to $4,200. 
For example, through 1959, the Social 
Security tax rate is 2%. Therefore, the 
maximum tax you should pay during 
these years is 2% of $4,200 or $84. 


The Tax 


This tax is withheld from your pay by 
your employer. He contributes an equal 
sum and sends the entire amount to the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

Basically, the benefits from Social Se- 
curity are of two types: 

(1) Retirement benefits to workers at 

age 65 and their families, and 

(2) Death benefits to the survivors of 

deceased workers. 


Primary Insurance Amounts 


Your monthly retirement 
called your Primary Insurance 


benefit is 
Amount 


(P.1.A.). All benefits for your depend- 
ents and survivors are based on_ this 
amount 

An essential factor in figuring your 
P.L.A. is your average monthly wage 
i.e., the average amount of your monthly 
earnings from January, 1937, or from 
January, 1951, until your retirement at 


65, or your death. Your average monthly 
wage may also be calculated from Janu- 





ary 1, 1955, if you qualify under the new 
law. Howéver, in either case no earn- 
ings over $4,200 may be counted for any 
calendar year. Also, under the new 
“drop out” provision you may exclude 
up to four—and, in some cases, five— 
years of earnings in determining your 
average monthly wage. This provision 
enables you to exclude your years of 
lowest earnings and thus raise your 
average monthly wage. But to qualify 
for benefits you must have worked a 
certain length of time in “covered” em- 
ployment.... 


Federal Contribution Act 


Look at your pay receipt and if it hasa 
Federal Insurance Contribution Act 
(F.1.C.A.) deduction, you can be sure 
that you are working in “covered” em- 
ployment. 

In order to qualify for benefits you 
must be insured; that is, work in a job 
covered by Social Security for a suffi- 
cient length of time and have earned a 
required number of quarters of coverage. 

A quarter of coverage is a calendar 
quarter (beginning January 1, April 1, 
July 1, and October 1) in which you are 
paid at least $50 ($100, generally, if you 
are self-employed). It is not necessary 
to work a full three-month period in 
order to get a quarter of coverage as 
long as you earn the required amount 
during that period. 

To be fully insured you must have 





credit for a number of quarters equal to 
half of those after 1950, until attainment 
of age 65 or death—or coverage in every 
quarter after 1954. In either case, there 
must be at least six quarters of coverage. 
Anyone who has earned 40 quarters of 
coverage is fully insured for life. Quar- 
ters of coverage may have been earned 
at any time since 1937. 


Wage Credits 


Wage credits from service may be 
added to your credits for civilian earn- 
ings in computing Social Security bene- 





fits. Some people may be insured under 
Social Security on the basis of their 
military service alone. This may be of 
particular importance to those who have 
never been covered by Social Security, 
such as physicians, lawyers or dentists. 

The Social Security law allows you a 
wage credit of $160 a month for every 
month of active military service from 
Sentember, 1940 

The chart below shows your Social 
Security retirement benefits. (Benefits 
based on earnings above $300 a month 
are payable before July, 1956.) 


Monthly Retirement Benefits 


Tf Your Retired 
Average Retired Worker 
Monthly Worker and Wife 
Wage Is at 65 Both 65 

$350 $108.50 $162.80 
330 104.50 156.80 
300 98.50 147.80 
280 94.50 141.80 
260 90.50 135.80 
240 86.50 129.80, 
220 82.50 123.80 
200 78.50 117.80 
180 74.50 111.80 
160 70.50 105.80 
140 66.50 99.80 
Survivors’ Benefits 
Here are the facts. In case you 


should die, the law provides for sur- 
vivors’ benefits provided you are prop- 


Planning Insurance Program To Supplement 


Social Security Benefits 
Prudential’s Brochure Which Agents Give To Families And Others 


To Make Insurance Coverage Adequate 


erly insured. First of all, there’s a lump 
sum death benefit equal to three times 
your Primary Insurance Amount but not 
to exceed $255. This is payable to the 
widow (or widower) or if none, to who- 
ever pays the funeral expenses. 

Survivors’ benefits are also payable 
monthly to. ... . 

e the widow at age 65 

e the widow, at any age, if she 
has unmarried children under 
18 in her care 

e unmarried children under 18 

e dependent parents over 65, if 
there is no surviving spouse 
or minor children entitled to 
benefits. 

The chart on page 48 shows the Social 
Security benefits discussed. (Benefits 
based on average monthly wages above 
$300 will not apply before July, 1956.) 

*Maximum benefits under the law are 
$200, or 80% of your average monthly 
wage, whichever is less. Since each in- 
dividual benefit must be rounded off to 
the next higher 10-cent figure, total 
benefits may slightly exceed the maxi- 
mum. 


Self-Employed 


You come under Social Security if you 
work for yourself. For example, you are 
considered covered if you have your own 
trade or business and your net earnings 
are $400 or more in a year as sole pro- 
prietor or as a partner. (However, cer- 
tain professional groups—such as law- 
yers and doctors—are not covered by 
the law.) 

And, if you have both self-employed 
income and wages which are subject to 
the Social Security tax, the tax on wages 
is taken first. Then the difference be- 
tween your wages and $4,200 is taxable 
as self-employment income. 

3ut paying the required taxes does 
not, in itself, guarantee that you or your 
family will receive Social Security bene- 
fits. 

Your benefits may be suspended in 
several ways. Loss of benefits results 
most frequently when a person eligible 
for Social Security earns wages or has 
self-employment income in excess of the 
amount permitted by the law. For in- 
stance: 

A widow begins to lose benefits if she 
earns more than $1,200 a year in wages, 
self-employment income, or a combination 
of both. However, if she has minor chil- 
dren in her care, the children will continue 
to recewe their full benefits. ps 

A retired worker between 65 and 72 
begins to lose benefits if he earns more 
than $1,200 a year in wages, self-employ- 
ment income, or a combination of both. 
His dependents will also begin to lose 
benefits. ; 

Remember, too, that benefits for the 
widow (under 65) and her children cease 
when she no longer has in her care 4 
child who is under 18 and unmarried. 
Benefits do not resume until the widow 
reaches the age of 65. 

The period from the time ( 
Social Security payments cease until she 
reaches age 65 is known as the Social 
Security Suspension Period. It is impor- 
tant to bear this in mind when youre 
planning for your family’s future. 

(Continued on Page 148) 
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al) Your client signs a note for the total amount of 
“—* : his annual premiums plus a small additional charge. 


immediately.) 


Your client repays the Chase Manhattan in 


aly) convenient instalments over a period of one year. 
7\~ : In many instances your client saves money under 
this plan. 


’ The Chase Manhattan provides life insurance without 
~. cost to your client covering unpaid balance of 
7 | his note up to $5,000. 





Underwriters 


obligation for further 


Call “‘Instalment Credit Division”’ 
HAnover 2-6000, Ext. 2604 


CHASE MANHATTAN BANK 


The Chase Manhattan pays your client’s premiums for 
a full year in advance. (You collect full commission 





ner Gerais j ond literature 
to be distributed to policyholders. 


se Manhattan Insurance Premium Budget Plan. 


F Su 
WORLD-WIDE BANKING 
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One of the most widely discussed subjects in life insurance is that 
respecting variable annuities. A paramount question: should the fixed income 
type so long written by the companies prevail to the exclusion of another 
type of income which would vary the benefits in relation to the investment 
income resulting from a heavier investment by life insurance companies in 
equities? 

Many legislatures at their next sessions will give consideration to enact- 


John Hancock Mutual Life 


By AsramM T. CoLuieR 
Vice President and General Solicitor 


an indi- 
test 


Every so often in the life of 


vidual, circumstances conspire to 
his belief in principles which give signifi- 
cance and meaning to his life. At fairly 
regular intervals, the basic assumptions 


on which a business is built, are also 


to the test. 
fundamental 


put 
Of the 
which life insurance is based, one of thie 


principles on 


first is that its benefits are guaranteed: 
It promises a dollar and it pays a dollar 
Life insurance was conceived and_ has 


erown strong on the basis that it is not 
pie in the sky, but a value certain. The 
certainty that its benefits will in fact |x 
paid, and paid in a fixed amount, is one 
of the basic reasons why the public has 
given the business its confidence and its 
savings. 


Current Prosperity Analyzed 


Every so often, however, this basic 
proposition is challenged. When bus 
ness booms and fortunes are made ove~ 





night, when land values skyrocket, when 
bull markets burst all bounds, life in 
surance becomes “tame stuff” indeed. A 
man with a few dollars saved begins to 
feel that life insurance is a_plain-but- 
virtuous girl from home, while the stock 


A.F. Lydlard 
ABRAM T. COLLIER 


successfully any threat of a major de- 
pression or deflation. 


market is an exciting Hollywood star. 
Faced with a choice of this sort, his head 
begins to swim, he dreams of youthful 


capacities, and decides, “There is life 
in the old boy yet.” The day of reck- 
oning comes, with seemingly inevitable 
results 


Today, of course, the issue is not so 
crudely drawn. Our current prosperity 
is, we are convinced, far different from 
that which has ever existed before. The 
present economic boom, it is argued, has 
nothing in common with the South Sea 
bubble, but is rather the steady, onward- 
moving, healthy progress made by a 


strong ant) competent economy. Scien- 
tifically, it appears that the golden 
goose has real goslings and that each 


vear seems to produce a two- or three- 
per-cent improvement in our industrial 
productivity. Economically, we believe 
that creeping inflation has come to din- 
ner and shows no signs of going home. 
Politically, we are satisfied that the Fed- 
eral government now has learned the 


conjuring techniques which will combat 


Should Life Insurance Live More 
Adventurously 

It is thus today that once again the 
life insurance business is being asked 
whether it shouldn’t begin to live more 
adventurously, why it shouldn’t at least 
tie a red ribbon in its hair! Employers 
restive with what they think are con- 
servative returns on Group annuities, 
envious of the sometimes higher earn- 
ings and capital gains made during the 
market boom by some of the trusteed 
plans, have in some cases turned away 
from guaranteed pension benefits of an 
insured plan toward the apparently more 
glamorous and allegedly less costly 
trusteed plans. Likewise, some of the 
life insurance companies, partly to meet 
this trend, have begun to court that im- 
plausible creature—‘Miss Variable An- 
nuity.” How Miss Annuity can be Vari- 
able and still be an Annuity, is one of 
the great semantic accomplishments of 
our day. Perhaps it is the same tour de 


(Continued on Page 108) 








Industry Differs On Variable Annuities 


Now A Subject Of Wide Discussion In Life Insurance; 
The Gold Book Presents Viewpoints Of Two Companies 
Not In Agreement On This Sub ject 


ing statutes authorizing the writing of variable types of annuities. The first 
annuities of this type were written by the College Retirement Equities Fund, 
an affiliate of Teachers Insurance and Annuities Corp. Also, there has been 
chartered by District of Columbia the Variable Annuity Life Insurance Co, 
Viewpoints on subject of Variable Annuities are furnished to The Gold 
Book by John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co. and Prudential Insur. 


ance Co. 


The Prudential Insurance Co. 


By Henry E. BiacpEen 
Second Vice President and Associate Actuary 


There is a familiar story about the 
first trial run of George Stephenson’s 
locomotive back in the early days of the 
nineteenth century. It is said that in 
the crowd watching the preparations was 
an old woman who kept shaking her 
head and muttering: “It won’t go! It 
won't go!” When, after much huffing 
and chuffing, the little locomotive did 
get under way successfully and started 
down the track, the woman continued 
to shake her head just as pessimistically, 
but this time she was muttering: “Tt 
won't stop! It won’t stop!” 

That story has a bearing on the reac- 
tion in some quarters to a number of 
new plans that have been introduced 
in the life insurance industry over the 
vears. Group insurance was started over 
40 years ago, but arguments about. it 
were intense and widespread for many 
vears thereafter and continue right up 
to the present time, with many compa- 
nies still refusing to write it and some 
even refusing to acknowledge its desir- 
ability. 

The controversy over family income 
riders continued for 10 years after they 
were first introduced. Some of the com- 
ments on these riders in the proceed- 
ings of the Societv of Actuaries, dating 
from the time when this controversy 
Was going on, sound remarkably like 
comments offered today on variable 
annuities. There were statements, for 
examnle. that life underwriters would 
not be able to understand the plans and 
that prosnects would inevitably be mis- 
‘ed, frustrated, and disappointed. 


Bills Appear in Legislatures 


\Ithough references to the variable 
onnuitv idea in insurance publications vo 
back to 1927 and perhaps earlier, wide- 
spread discussion of the subject began 
in 1952 with the organization of the 
College Retirement Equities Fund. In 
the spring of 1953 there was a forum 
discussion before a leading life industrv 
sroun of the nossibilitv of adapting the 
CREF plan to the life insurance busi- 
ness. In earlv 1954 a bill was introduced 
in New York to authorize the sale of 
variable annuities to the public generally. 
and during that vear scores of articles 
on the subiect anpeared in the trade 
press. In the fall of 1954 it was an- 
nounced in the trade press that Pruden- 
tial was studying the issuance of vari- 
able annuities. That study had, in fact, 
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already been under way for some time. 

In 1955 variable annuity bills were 
introduced some at the last legislative 
minute, in a number of states, and sev- 
eral of these contemplated the issue ot 
variable annuities by organizations out- 
side the existing life insurance industry. 
In February. 1955, Prudential made pub- 
lic its view that variable annuities should 
be issued by life insurance companies 
and sold by life underwriters. 

The Proposed New Jersey Legislation 

A few days later enabling legislation 
bearing the approval of the New Jersey 
Department of Banking and Insurance 
was introduced in the New Jersey Legis- 
ture. 

The proposed legislation 
three bills. The first bi'l. with an amend- 
ment which was later submitted, is de- 
signed to permit any New Jersev life 
insurance company. stock or mut ], to 
set up a segregated investment account 
This would enable any. such compan 
to handle certain of its investments and 
accounts in such a wav that it could 
use its existing annuity powers 10 issue 
varjable annuities. The seccnd bill ts a 
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SUCCESS in ESTATE PLANNING 


Is the Result of 


KNOWLEDGE 


PLUS 


ACTION 


PLUS 


TIMING 








| The above formula for success has worked for us. Perhaps it can work for you, too. 
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One day, late in January, 1949, I sat 
across the desk from a man who was 
looking for life insurance agents. An 
employment agency had sent me, and 
up to this time the only thing I knew 
about life insurance was that it was 
something you paid on the last day of 
grace. But as I listened to this man 
tell what life insurance gave to the 
people who bought it and to the people 
who sold it, it occurred to me that here, 
in this business, might lie the answer to 
my problem. For I had a Great Big 
Problem and the solving of that problem 
is my story since that time, 

As to the characters in my story: 
there was I, Helen Millett, just a mother 
raising her children in St. Paul. These 
children were three: Sally, about 18 and 
halfway- through college; Katie, 13, just 
entering high school, and Mary, barely 8. 


The Problem 


My problem was this: I knew that 
very soon, maybe in one year, maybe in 








Helen Millett 


Millett started with the F. W. 
Harlow Agency of the Penn Mutual in 
Minneapolis in 1949, and in her third 
year qualified for the Women’s Quarter 
Million Dollar Round Table, of which 
she is now a life and qualifying member. 
She is a life member of the Minnesota 
Leaders’ Club and has won the National 
Quality Award ever since she became 
eligible in 1953. In 1954 she was the only 
woman agent in the country who quali- 
fied for the convention of the Penn 
Mutual’s “400 Club.” 

For the past two years Mrs. Millett 
has been “Man of the Year” of the 
Minneapolis agency; has served as chair- 
man of several committees in both the 
Minneapolis and Minnesota Life Under- 
writers associations. Last year she wrote 
$406,000 of insurance on &8 lives, with 
over $16,000 of created annual premium. 

“But the best part of all this,” Mrs. 
Millett told The Gold Book, “is that I 
have still been able to be very close to 
my girls while they were growing up; 
sometimes | wondered if they knew I 
had a job.” . 


Mrs. 





aaa item 





two, but inevitably I would have to pro- 
vide the whole income for my children, 
my home and myself. I had become 
resigned to that fact, but I couldn't 
reconcile myself to two things. First, 
Sally had grown up with her mother in 
the background, seeing that she wore 
rubbers on rainy days, that she came 
home to a warm clean house and good 
food—the birthright of any child. I did 
not want my two youngest ones to have 
anything less. And, secondly, we were 
used to a good income. My children had 
always gone to private schools; we lived 
in a lovely home; we were accustomed 
to better than average standard of living. 
I wanted to keep these things as they 
were, but where in the world could a 
woman find a job that would let her be 
a mother who seemed to be always at 
home, and vet, while the children “were 


at school, be able to produce a good 
income, a man’s sized income ? 
As I listened to this insurance man 


talk I thought: “Maybe this business is 
the answer.” It was a long shot, but 
decided to take it and started my first 
year in the life insurance business. 

My first year was like everyone’s— 
up in the clouds one day; in the depths 
the next, but one thing was unique: the 
people in my agency. They wouldn’t let 


A Long Shot That Paid Off 


By Heen F. MItcetr 
Penn Mutual Life, Minneapolis 





Kate Sally 


me fail. My general agent had a way of 
ignoring mistakes and making me face 
the future squarely without recrimina- 
tions, If I swore I couldn’t, he swore I 
could, and, what was more, my family 
seemed in on the conspiracy. If I came 
home baffled and blue at night, my girls 
looked me calmly in the eye and said: 
“Not many people could do it, Mom, but 
you can.” JI got no encouragement in 
failure. So, between them all, at the end 
of the first year I was still in there 
slugging. 


Satisfaction of a Program Sale 


There never has been or ever will be 
any sale more satisfying to me, or more 
exciting than a program sale. Sitting at 
a dining room or kitchen table, with 
Mama to the right of me and Papa just 
beyond her—that’s the way I like it— 
showing them a simple program built on 
minimum needs with a Social Security 
base, will always be my ideal sale. The 
modern young wife is the one to see 
just how practical the whole idea is. 

3ut, in my second year of selling I 
found a collateral market that gets con- 
tinually better—selling to career women. 
I had no car at first, so I started calling 
on women in the downtown districts of 
St. Paul and Minneapolis, and, grad- 
ually, I began to see that they needed 
me as much as I needed them. That 
second year I had some beauty operators 
who were stepping stones. Now hun- 
dreds of top business and professional 
girls of the Twin Cities are my cus- 
tomers. Through the years I have de- 
veloped a set pattern of sales procedure 
which works, so I just keep on perfecting 
it. At present it runs like this: 


Week Begins on Saturday 


My week begins Saturday morning 
when I plan next week’s work, I tackle 
my desk which is piled high with names, 
referred leads, lists, newspaper clippings, 
names I’ve picked up here and there. 
I sit down to the telephone and start 
calling for appointments. This seems to 
be the very best time to reach career 
women, and though it is a gruelling job, 
I stick at it. I say something like this: 

“Hello, Jane Green? This is Helen 
Millett of Penn Mutual Life. Mary Brown 


Mary 


tells me you are the best surgical nurse 
at St. John’s Hospital. I’ve met Mary 
because I work a great deal with girls 
like you and her—successful business 
and professional women. I help them 
save money. Last week I was telling 
Mary about a way of saving so that 
when she is older she will get an income 
every month that will go on as long as 
she lives. She liked the plan and thought 
you should hear about it. Could you 
have lunch with me on Thursday? I 
hear that is your day off.” 

If I get an appointment, or even much 
interest, I say: “Now, before Thursday 
I’m going to send you a letter which 
tells about this plan—no figures, just 
ideas. The figures have to be tailor- 
made to you, When the letter comes 
will you get off with a cup of coffee or 
a cigarette and give it your full atten- 
tion? Thank you. I will see you Thurs- 
day.” 


Sends 


A great deal of thought went into plan- 
ning my letter. Getting it just the way 
I wanted it took about three months of 
endless detail but I feel that it is well 
worth while. I like my letter; it has 
dignity, it is businesslike, but feminine. 
An advertising client of mine helped me 
design the letterhead. I always add a 
postscript: “I’ll see you Thursday at 12,” 
to remind her of the exact time of our 
appointment. 

I value my letter because when a 
woman is going into such a big thing 
as a savings plan she has to assimilate 
the idea gradually, she has to think it 
over. If she decides too quickly she will 
often change her mind. I want her to 
think it over but before I see her, not 
afterwards. 

I like this whole sequence: the tele- 
phone approach, suggesting the idea her 
friend has liked; the letter helping her 
to visualize the problem; some time in- 
tervening. Then I appear with the solu- 
tion. Often her first words on meeting 
me are “But wouldn’t that cost a lot of 
money?” Then I know that her think- 
ing is right where I want it to be. 


Letter Before Interview 


Closing a Case at Lunch 
Selling at lunch isn’t ideal, But women 


are so easy to see at lunch, and I’ve 
learned a few tricks. By ordering and 
getting right down to business, we can 
have the presentation over by the time 
our food appears, and we can discuss 
the plan while we eat. I have yet to 
find a better “sizzling” sentence than 
the approach I use: “This is a way of 
accumulating money.” 

If time is short, I don’t order a big 
lunch. Something like a shrimp cock- 
tail, I’ve discovered, leaves me room to 
write on the table; it doesn’t get cold— 
it works out about right. All this has 
become so automatic with me that it is 
a regular procedure. With my letter 
paving the way, I’ve closed hundreds 
of cases at lunch, filling out the applica- 
tion and getting referred leads before 
dessert, and going back to my prospect's 
office with her to make the medical ap- 
pointment on her telephone. 

Through experience, I’ve learned a 
little about the process of bringing 
women’s minds around to where they 
will save a large sum of money annually, 
Often I am the first person to suggest 
a planned savings. Sometimes I have to 
jar complacency with a shocker: “You 
have an enviable job here, Marion, but 
no one can be 35 forever. Some day 
they will be training another person to 
take your place. Aren’t you glad that 
you won’t have to care? With Social 
Security and this plan, you can write 
your own ticket!” 

I have found that the more successful 
a woman is, the more disturbing is that 
horrid little fear of some day being 
without funds. 


The Interview 


As to the interview, if a woman likes 
the idea she tells me so by agreeing to 
a lot of little things, Yes, the plan 
would solve her problem, she admits. If 
she consents to the medical examination 
I know she is seriously considering the 
plan, but perhaps not quite ready for 
an absolute commitment. The next few 
minutes will answer this question. Fill- 
ing in the application helps to crystallize 
the problem in her mind, and experience 
has taught me how to proceed from 
there. When I see that her mind has 
gone over to complete acceptance, | 
know that I can now ask for a prepay 
and get it. 

However, many of these women are 
not interested in protection, and at this 
point I have to depend on my sixth 
sense. If it tells me that she is not quite 
ready and needs more time, I feel that 
casualness is the answer, so I ask her to 
take the medical and go no further. I 
have learned that if I can bring her the 
plan, showing her first a simple, under- 
standable, good looking typewritten 
description of what she can accomplish— 
that, when I go over it with her, the 
same thing that appealed to her in the 
first place will appeal to her again, and 
then she is ready for it. It is mighty 
rare when she doesn’t take a plan that 
she understands and can visualize. By 
now she has gotten used to the idea; 
it’s become a part of her thinking and 
she has adjusted to it, even though, all 
this time, we have had only the one In 
terview. 


Girls Are Clear-Headed Today 


Wonderful things are happening to 
women. In five years I have seen a 
change, an awareness of her own worth 
an earlier awakening of responsibility. 
used to think of my ideal prospect as a 
gal of about 35, self-sufficient, maybe "4 
office manager, with her own apartenas 
furniture and car. But this year at leas 
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HELEN F. MILLETT 





a third of my cases are of a new type— 
girls of 25 or 26, many of them friends 
of my daughter, Sally, They are clear 
thinking, level headed young women, 
fearless, adventurous—a far cry from the 
3-year-olds of my youth. They’ve lived 
through two wars; many have worked in 
foreign jobs. They know exactly what I 
mean when I say: 

“Every woman in this world should 
have some little bit of independence, 
some one financial plan that is undeni- 
ably her own. Getting married is not the 
solution to everything. You might be 
right back on your own for a lot of rea- 
sons.” 

Though a girl may be earning a good 
salary, frequently she doesn’t have much 
luk in hanging on to any of it. I go 
over her budget with her relentlessly, 
taking everything into consideration and 
ative at a realistic figure. No savings 
plan stays on the books if it is out of 
proportion to a girl’s earnings and ob- 
ligations. And I have to remember the 
possibility of her marrying. She loves 
her purchase and speaks proudly of “My 
Savings Plan.” 

America is full of women who need 
fnancial plans and they are ready for 
them at an earlier age than ever before. 
Because they command good incomes 
and often have fewer responsibilities, 
they can write out a bigger check than 
many men. Miss America will buy if: 

(1) She understands completely and 
realizes the potential of her plan. 

(2) If the plan is vividly presented so 
she can see herself as the main character 
of the story and feel that it is custom 
made for her, 

(3) Since it involves more cash than 
a trip to Europe, or a new car, it is 
logical and natural that she have a 
‘conditioning period” leading up to her 
purchase, 


How It All Came Out 


More than six years have gone by 
since that day in 1949, and what about 
mv Problem? First, about. the children. 
While working for her master’s degree 
in foreign relations at the University of 
Minnesota, Sally was my part-time sec- 
tetary—the kind of secretary who has 
dinner ready every night when you get 
tome. The week she got her degree 
tame the news of a wonderful appoint- 
ment in Washington, D. C. But she 
wasn’t a career girl long. In May this 
year atter being in Washington about 
ne months, she married a St. Paul boy, 
ut, Edward John Rau, who is with the 
‘rategic air command at Westover, 
Mass, 

_ Katie, who was born to be a student, 
‘4 senior at the University. She fre- 
quently wears the jeweled pin of Kappa 
Alpha Theta, which means she has the 
highest current grades in her beloved 
yrotty. Through her full university 
bee aad a variety of summer jobs, she 
rd €come at 20 an independent, busy, 
Ghadjusted young woman. It would 








have been disastrous if she hadn’t had 
her chance. 

Mary, my youngest, is a junior at 
“Our Lady of Peace” high school in St. 
Paul. When I look at her my heart is 
full of humble thankfulness for I re- 
member a tragic day two summers ago 
when I drove behind an ambulance 
which was carrying her to the hospital. 
That day I needed all the courage sell- 
ing life insurance had taught me, for 
the doctor had said she had bulbar polio, 
But after 10 anxious days in the hos- 
pital and a summer of rest she came 
out of it scot-free; is now the prize baby- 
sitter of the neighborhood. At 15 she 
is a happy, carefree teenager, typical as 
they come. 

It hasn’t been a picnic, and often I 
feel I lead a double life. For instance, 
it’s perfectly normal for me to be on 
my knees scrubbing the kitchen floor at 
11 a.m., looking like something left over 
from Halloween, knowing that at 1, I am 
having lunch with the fashion coordinator 
of our largest department store. To be 
effective with her I know that I must 
be as well-groomed as she is, as poised, 
calm and relaxed. But it gets to be a 
game and you learn to do by doing. 


Measure of Success 


My measure of a successful week is 
this: If on Friday afternoon I drive up 
in front of my home with the back seat 
of the car full of groceries for the com- 
ing week and I know that my house is 
immaculate and well-ordered because | 
have been home that day; if, at that 
time I have one completely new piece of 
business in the works and some pros- 
pects for the next week—then that week 
I call successful. 

As for the man-sized income I knew 
I had to make, just as I had foreseen 
in about two years’ time the burden was 
all mine, but as if God had a hand in 
it, by then I was ready. Anyone with 
three children to educate knows that no 
income seems to quite reach these days, 
but I now find myself in quite a happy 
Situation. As my income goes up, my 
responsibilities will go down as the two 
children remaining at home finish school. 

Each year things become easier now. 
An excellent secretary relieves me of 
infinite detail and a carefully trained 
weekly helper streamlines my household 
activities. The girls become constantly 
more capable. Last month, when her 
flier husband started a two months’ over- 
seas tour of duty, Sally came home and 
has taken over full management of the 
house for me. Since the Fall has always 
been my most productive season, natu- 
rally I am delighted. 

Driving to my first appointment across 
town yesterday, enjoying our new Belair, 
I thought of how lucky I was. I knew 
that I would be at my very best at the 
luncheon interview just ahead of me. It 
was with a young woman psychiatrist, 
whose friend in the same profession had 
bought last week, and whose income was 
upwards of $12,000 annually. I was 
pleased because we were lunching at a 
charming place and well before the noon 
day rush. In my telephone appointment 
with her I had uncovered a need; I knew 
she could afford my plan; if she could 
qualify physically I felt it would be a 
sale, and I am a firm believer in that 
oldie, “The sale is made in the mind 
of the salesman.” This prospect had been 
carefully conditioned. A referred lead 
always puts me two jumps ahead, and 
my letter had reached her several days 
ago. I know she wasn’t giving up well 
over an hour of her precious vacation 
unless she felt I could do something 
of value for her. I was confident I 
could do a good job for her, and my con- 
fidence was born of experience, not cock- 
iness. I had earned the right to this 
confidence. Her problems would be no 
different from that of most women— 
just a little more money involved. 

So this now is my life! I love it and 
feel humbly grateful to life insurance 
for my present fine independence, for the 
chance to give my family a good living, 
to be an important part of many people’s 
lives. I am convinced that the decision 
I made that day in January, 1949, was a 
good one. It was a long shot, but it 


paid off. 
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This Sales Talk Sold 


70 Cases 


In A Year 


By Georce G. EvERHART 
John Hancock, Kansas City, Mo. 


(During a single 12 months’ period 
Mr. Everhart has found a single sales 
idea has helped him pay for 70 cases 
amounting to more than $700,000. _The 
idea is used primarily with professional 
men. It was used in a series of articles 
by Mr. Everhart in the John Hancock’s 
agency publication, Signature. The sales 
talk follows.—Editor’s Note.) 


Doctor Smith, in setting up a life pro- 
eram we are going to consider three 
things: We know that you have your 
ability or you would not be where you 
are today, and that you are going to be 
given an opportunity to use this ability. 
These two things are fairly certain. 
(Write these down.) But one thing we 
are not certain of is Time. (Write it 
down.) 

No one knows just how much time you 
will have to carry on your profession. 
If IT could guarantee you would have 30 
or 40 years to practice your profession, 
I am certain—if you are like most men 

you would be willing to pay me a fee 
for this guarantee. (Wait for answer, 
which will be “yes.”) 

An Example 

Well, of course, I can’t guarantee this, 
but I can help you work out a formula 
that will help you take some of this 
time hazard out of the picture. For 
example: 

Assume your annual earnings are 
$10,000. (Write down.) Financial au- 
thorities agree that a man in your pro- 


fession should have his income insured 
for a period of five years. (Write 5 
beneath $10,000.) 

WINN? “.h45vcesasene $10,000 

Opportunity ........ x 5 

Bene 2h oh eeames cee $50,000 Principal 


This means you would need a principal 
sum of $50,000 assuming your net annual 
earnings are $10,000. How old are you 
now, Doctor ? 

Just 27? Assume you are able to 
qualify for our Preferred Risk contract 
and you set up this principal today. You 
are now age 27, so let’s draw this line 
to 65. If you pay us approximately 2% 
“interest” 

27— —~——_—_—_— 
on this principal from age 27 until you 
are 65 and you let the dividends accumu- 
late at interest, the John Hancock will 
pay you the principal in cash. Or, if you 
wish, you may take a monthly life in- 
come of a little over $300 a month. As 
long as life goes on for you, this $300 
will be paid each and every month. 
(Draw a line from principal to age 65 
and write, “principal paid in cash, or 
monthly life income in excess of $300 
per month may be taken.’) 


ee OS 


If Insured Dies Too Soon 

But suppose you do not live to age 
65, that you die too soon, If death oc- 
curs at any point along this line, then 
the John Hancock will pay your wife 
and family or beneficiaries this princinal 
plus any accumulated dividends. In lieu 
of cash payment, other options are avail- 
able. (Draw a line from the word prin- 
cipal down through the center of the 
life line and write “death—the principal 


will be paid to wife and children.) 
Someone in your family is bound to 
receive this principal provided, of course, 
you have continued your “interest” pay- 
ments. You are going to receive it if you 
live, or your beneficiary is going to re- 


ceive it in the event of your premature 
death. And you may add a feature at 
small additional cost, so that if death 
were accidental your beneficiaries would 
then receive double the amount, or 
$100,000! 

Should you become disabled before 
60 because of accident or sickness, then 
the John Hancock would pay all your 
“interest” payments during this period 
of disability—that is, if you are con- 
sidered totally and permanently disabled. 
In other words, you must be unable to 
carry on your profession for a period of 
at least six months. 

This plan is very flexible. For exam- 
ple, suppose your income takes a sudden 
rise at about age 40—and in all proba- 
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bility it will—and you decide you would 
like to have this principal a little earlier 
in life. Without evidence of insurability 
you may increase your “interest” pay- 
ments and the John Hancock will pay 
you this principal at age 60, or even 55 
if you desire. 
The Close 


Closing: Would it be practical for you 
to set up such a plan as this? (Pros- 


Positive Thinking Helped 
Everhart Carry Out Plans 
For Large Production 
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GEORGE G. EVERHART 
least $10,000 annually, or have the po- 
tential to earn this. His sales presenta- 
tion is based on the fact that his client 
is earning that amount. A sample of one 
of his sales talks on the theme of “Build- 
ing the Life Program” is printed on 
this page. Once he has sold a client he 
starts working on his program, but only 
after he is a policyholder. This service 
he performs for all his policyholders 
who are married and have children. The 
results have been excellent as he has 
placed additional insurance in almost 
every case. 








Brought up in a small country town 
in Kansas he went through high school 
and then entered a small college in IlIli- 
nois. As this was in the depression pe- 
riod of the early ’30’s his college life 
was cut short and he went to work for 
a country bank where he first became 
exposed to the insurance business. 

“As I did not marry the banker’s 
daughter and my salary was less than 
$100 a month I decided to look elsewhere 
and in 1940 started selling life insur- 
ance,” he told The Gold Book. “I didn’t 
do so well my first year as I sold only 
$75,000, but I decided to stick to the busi- 
ness when I got out of the war.” 

Mr, Everhart went into the Air Force, 
became a flying officer and crew mem- 
ber of a B24, completed a tour of duty 
in the ETO, came home with five air 
medals and the Presidential Citation. 
He toured war plants in Connecticut and 
Massachusetts for about six weeks in 
the spring of 1944, and in June, 1945, was 
discharged from the service. 


Reaches Million Dollar Production 


“I reentered life insurance going with 
the John Hancock and made slow prog- 
ress for a time as orientation from the 
war,” he said, “was not easy for me. 
My previous life insurance experience 
had been rather desultory. However, 
about four years ago, and _ largely 
through the help of my general agent, 
Harry H. Welsh, Jr., my associate co- 
workers and my wife I began to see 
daylight. My best year before 1952 was 
slightly more than $400,000. In 1952 I 
paid for more than $860,000; in 1953, 
$1,100,000 and in 1954, $1,263,000. This 
year things are going well with me, too, 
as by July I had paid for $850,000 and 
hope my production will be twice that 
amount by December 31. 

“The primary thing which has been 
of most help to me is having a definite 
major purpose and a plan for making 
my goal. My activity in carrying out my 
plans has helped me to think and act 
positively in everything I do.” 





pect—“2% of 50,000. Let’s see, that's 
$1,000 per year. I could not begin to 
afford that much now. I’m just getting 
started, Besides, I have my National 
Service Life Insurance and a couple of 
other policies for two or three thousand, 
I think that’s enough for now until some 
money starts coming in.”) 

Your situation is identical with that of 
most men. I didn’t think it would be 
practical for you to begin such a pro- 
gram as this now, unless, of course, you 
had just inherited a couple of oil wells 
or robbed a bank; but here’s an idea 
that has been considered practical by 
many men in your same situation. 

Would it be too unreasonable to as- 
sume you could take $10 per month out 
of your present budget? (Prospect— 
“Probably not.”) 

For as little as $10 per month you 
may purchase almost a third of the pro- 
gram outlined above. In other words, 
you could buy $15,000 Five Year Term 
on a temporary basis—the idea being 
to protect your insurability, to save your 
lower rate as of your present age, and 
to create an estate now at a minimum 
of cost. By the way, if you found this 
$10 per month to be too much for you 
in a couple of years, the dividends this 
policy earns may be used to further 
reduce the cost. Dividends could reduce 
the cost to as little as $6 a month. 

Don’t you think five years would give 
you plenty of time to get on your feet 
financially? (Prospect—“Yes.”) ’ 

What do you think of this plan? 
(Prospect: “It’s good, I like it.”) 

Why don’t I have our doctor call you 
to arrange for an appointment—to see 
if you can qualify for this now? (Pros- 
pect—“Okay.”) 





Oral Beneficiary Agreement 


Query, published by American Society 
of Chartered Life Underwriters pre- 
sented the following question in a recent 
issue: : 

“In an oral agreement with a relative, 
Mr. A promised to name her as the 
beneficiary of a certain life insurance 
policy. He did so and delivered the 
policy to her, Later he surreptitiously 
took the policy and had the beneficiary 
changed to another relative. The first 
relative claimed the proceeds on the 
basis of the oral agreement. Who, would 
you say, was entitled to the proceeds! 

This is the reply made by Query: 

“A New York court held that the firs 
relative named was not entitled because 
of a state law saying that a promise to 
name somebody the beneficiary of a life 
insurance policy has to be in writing to 
be enforceable. Mr. A’s promise was 
made orally. The moral of that, Query 
says, is this: : 

“A life insurance policy is basically @ 
contract. As such it will be governed, 
not only by its special terms, but also by 
general rules relating to contracts—like 
the “Statute of Frauds,” which specifies 
which contracts must be in writing to * 
enforcable—that are part of the loca 
law.” 
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ws Years of ho with 


THE HoosreR CASUALTY COMPANY 


i re is our tenth anniversary year as New Jersey state general agent of The Hoosier Casualty 
Company of Indianapolis, and we have enjoyed and profited by the relationship. 


We'll never forget the day in October, 1945, when 
our late president, William Ford, signed the contract 
to represent the company, then unknown in this state. 
At that time Hoosier had written only $1,500 in A. & H. 
premiums in New Jersey compared to $140,000 in 
business which we have on the books today. 


Let’s examine the factors which have enabled The 
Hoosier and the Ford Agency to make such satisfying 


progress in ten years. First, our company has kept 
pace with the publie’s demand for the best in income 
protection and hospitalization insurance. We insist on 
quality service both in issuing policies and in paying 
benefits. We’re encouraged that both brokers and 
life insurance agents show a continuing interest in our 
merchandise, such as Hoosier’s Champion Income Pro- 
tection Policy. 













Polio insurance sales have also held up, due to 
Hoosier’s wise decision to increase the aggregate in- 
demnity to $10,000 at no rate increase. The premium 
remains at $10 for family protection—two years, and 







Raymond Commerce Building 








Warren W. Leigh 


Right now we are looking forward to full details 
on Hoosier’s entry into the individual major medical 
expense market. It will be an added facility for the 
hundreds of brokers and agents who do_ business 
with us. 


Our production this year is as good as in 1954 if 
not better. This is due to Warren W. Leigh, our secre- 


$5 for individuals—two years. 


Did you know that Hoosier recently decided to write 
substandard business — both hospitalization and dis- 
ability coverages for impaired risks? We’re happy 
about this forward step as it puts us and our company 
in a stronger competitive position. Detailed informa- 
tion will be gladly furnished. We know there is a 
large potential market to be tapped. 
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Mrs. Marie A. Ford 


tary, who is in charge of agency development. He’s 
encouraged by the increased interest in A. & H. on 
the part of the general lines broker; also he’s making 
new contacis with life agents, especially those new in 
the business. During the past year he has served as 
secretary of the New Jersey Association of A. & H. 
Underwriters. 


We’re proud of our reputation as one of New Jersey’s oldest A. & H. agencies. Mrs. Marie Ford, our 
president, has seen 40 years’ service and she sets the pace in the office for giving our brokers prompt, courteous 
service. Industry-minded, she has served for the past two years on the board of Hoosier’s General Agents Asso- 


ciation. 


As we swing into the final quarter of 1955 we are confident that this agency will maintain its high production 
position in The Hoosier as well as its reputation in New Jersey insurance circles as “an office with which pro- 


ducers like to do business.” 


WILLIAM FORD, Inc. 


STATE GENERAL AGENTS 


Pisin, CE: Maile 


PRESIDENT 


THE HOOSIER CASUALTY COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


11 Commerce St., Newark 2, N. J. 





Phone: MArket 2-1371 
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Some Ghicago Personalities... 


Chicago Underwriters Assn. President 


George Huth of the Hunken agency, 
Connecticut Mutual, Chicago, is the new 
president of Chicago Association of Life 
Underwriters. His 
throw a light on his pattern of citizen- 


outside activities 


GEORGE 


HUTH 


was president of Chicago Ki- 
1949 ; 


nor of its Illinois-Iowa district in 1953, 


ship. He 


wanis Club in lieutenant gover- 


and currently is a director of Kiwanis 
Youth Foundation which sponsors boys 
clubs on the south north 
Chicago. He has been since 1910 an elder 


and sides of 


and trustee of Buena Memorial Presby- 


terian Church in which he has taught 
a Sunday School class for 37 years. 
Three years ago he organized a daily 
youth program for all neighborhood 


children, the average attendance in this 
1,000 a 


Church 


group being week. He is a di- 


rector of Federation of Greater 
Chicago and five years ago organized 


the first Protestant Church Men’s 


dinner in Chicago. Another post is be- 
ing vice president of Presbyterian Coun- 


cil of Chicago. 
Started To Be an Actuary 


George Huth, son of a Chicago bank 


executive, after graduation from Lane 


Technical High School, hoped to have 


an actuarial career. He got a job in 
actuarial department of North American 
Life of Chicago; studied at night school 
of Armour Institute. He passed some of 
Actuarial 


the examinations of Society 


and became assistant actu- 
North 
in 1926, when the position of manager 
of North American’s home office became 
Mr. Huth 


the appointment, 


of America 


ary of the American. However, 


for it and got 
with a $75 


vacant, asked 


monthly 
allowance and no salary 


clerical only 


commissions. One of his recruits, by the 
Mortimer 
Dallas general agent of 


Buckley, 


New 


way, Was Ee how 


england 








Mutual, then selling in wholesale de- 
partment of Marshall Field & Co. 

In 1933 Mr. Huth left North American 
to become associate general agent of 
Provident Mutual with Elmer Albritton, 
being made sole general agent in 1941. 

When World War II started the 
Chicago Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers was asked to select someone to head 
the Payroll Savings division of Cook 
County Finance Committee. George 
Huth Ed Seese of Metropolitan’s 
Group department were selected and 
the Government appointed them_ co- 
chairmen, After two years Mr. Seese 
resigned and Mr. Huth headed the 
group, cited as best in the country, and 
responsible for sale of $1% billion of 
“EE” bonds. His division heads working 
straight through the war with him were 
Walter Hiller, Roland Hinkle, Ernest 
Hoy, Earle Rappaport, John W. Todd, 
Gifford Vermillion and Freeman Wood. 
Lloyd Lafot, working part of the time, 
was transferred from Chicago. After the 
war Mr. Huth became associate general 
agent for Connecticut Mutual with 
Henry Hunken, and was in charge of 
full-time organization. In 1952 he de- 
cided to be an agent which role he has 
in the Hunken agency. 

One of Mr. Huth’s fondest memories 
is of an interlude when he was 21 and 


and 


Barr Formerly A 


Jacques Barr, Chicago, Persons agency, 
Mutual Life of New York, a life mem- 
ber of MDRT who was leading the 
company at mid-year, was writing an 
average size policy of $50,000 at the 
time, but this represents his largest 
average year and is a transition from 
a great number of small cases to a rela- 
tively stnall number of large cases. His 
lapse ratio has been low. 

Before entering insurance he was 
chief accountant for the Chicago office 
of a large freight-handling concern. Al- 
though successful in that position he 
was looking for what he regarded as a 
better field income-wise. He made ar- 
rangements to enter life insurance 
part-time and sold a number of con- 
tracts at night and on week-ends; in 
fact, was writing an app a week or 
better. A discovery he made was that 
his income from life insurance sales on 
part-time basis was greater than his 
income from his full-time work in ac- 
counting. In 1952 he decided to give all 
of his time to life insurance. At present 
he works on a planned eight-hour day 
basis. 


Was Head of Chicago Salesmen’s Club 


His procedure in general is to deal 
with successful Chicago business and 
professional men who have been his 
clients for some time. New contacts 
come from their recommendations. He 
is a past president of Chicago Sales- 
men’s Club. He keeps meticulous records 
of his own operation, as well as record- 
ing the most minute details pertinent to 
his client’s contracts. He thinks an 
agent should hire a secretary as soon 
as his income permits, one trained to 
relieve the agent of everything except 


for two years lived in Alaska where 
he became assistant cashier of the 
Bank of Alaska, with branches in Skag- 
way, Anchorage and Wrangle. 

His family, an old Chicago one, was 
well known in Chicago business circles 


before the Civil War. Mr. and Mr 
Huth have a daughter who was marrie| 
last June. 

Mr. Huth is giving the Chicago Asso. 
ciation of Life Underwriters a civic. 
minded, conscientious administration, 


Specialized on Y oung Married Market 


Bernard L. Frazer of Ferrell Bean 
agency, John Hancock, Chicago, a mem- 
ber of MDRT, who started his career as 
a high school English teacher in a small 
Midwest village, was reared in Dixon, 
Ill. He took a pre-medical course for a 
year at University of Chicago prior to 
spending two years with the amphibious 
forces of the Army in the U. S. and 
Southwest Pacific areas. For two. years 
he was back in the pre-medical field at 
the university, but changed to journalism 
and received his B.S. degree in 1948. 
Leaving the teaching field when 25 he 
went with John Hancock. His average 
annual production during his first four 
years was about $500,000. He attended 
his company’s home office school in es- 
tate planning early in 1950 and also a 
school of Life Insurance Agency Man- 
agement Association in 1953. In August, 
1954, he convinced his father, B. 
Frazer, a school administrator for 30 
years, to join him in representing the 
Bean agency in their home town of 
Dixon. 

Although 


3ernard Frazer produced 


Chief Accountant 


actual selling. He tries to see his clien- 
tele at least twice a year. 

Mr. and Mrs. Barr have a daughter 
at home and a son Geoffrey, who cur- 
rently lives in New York City where he 
is production assistant to Cheryl Craw- 
ford, producer of such famous stage hits 


and “Oh Men, Oh 
Women.” Jacques Barr has been an 
usher in the Christian Science Church 
for the last 35 years and his wife is 
also active there. He is not a club man, 


as “Brigadoon” 








$500,000 in 1953 he says he didn’t work 
twice as hard or as long to reach the 
million dollar mark in 1954, but did a 
better job of prospecting. Last year he 





BERNARD L. FRAZER 


wrote 110 cases for an average of $10,00 
each 

Mr. Frazer devotes much of his selling 
time to programming with lesser amounts 
of business insurance and package sell- 
ing. He sticks close to Lee and White- 
side counties, his only Chicago cases be- 
ing on close friends who have moved 
there from Dixon. He has completed his 
LUTC work and plans to conclude his 
CLU studies in 1956. In February, 1953, 
he received his M.S. degree in education 
from University of Illinois after inter- 
spersing several university extension 
courses among his LUTC, CLU and 
other professional and training courses. 


Secretary of State Association 


Currently, Mr. Frazer is  secretary- 
treasurer of Illinois State Association, 
chairman of the state speakers bureau, 
member of the state publications com: 
mittee and is NALU committeeman for 
his local life underwriters association. 
He belongs to the NALU committee on 
field practices and relations with other 
organizations. He is a member of Lions 
Club, American Legion, Junior and 
Senior Chambers of Commerce and a 
Mason, and is a past county commander 
of the American Legion. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frazer have a daughter 
aged 2. Mr. Frazer’s father, by the way, 
who entered life insurance at age >! 
has completed his first agency year with 
$500,000 paid production. He concentrates 
on recent graduates of the high school 
of which he was principal, offering them 
$1 a week saving plans, generally ont f 
Endowment at 60 or 65 form. Bernat 
Frazer has specialized on the ae 
married man market, writing Preferre 
Risk Ordinary in many cases. 
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Palles Small Policies on ‘Truck 


Concern Grew to $1,000,000 Case 


Many of the 58 cases which Sol L. 
Palles wrote in 1954 when he qualified 
for Million Dollar Round Table orig- 
inated years ago and so have been in- 
cubating since. He is with the Murphy 


agency, The Prudential in Chicago, 


SOE EL. PALLES 


which company he joined in 1938. One 
sale which had a particularly large later 
development had its origin in 1939, his 
second year in insurance. At that time, 
he placed some policies on the owners 
of a small trucking outfit. Over the 
years the company grew until it became 
a $13,000,000 transfer corporation and 
sales of Mr. Palles to its owners and 
employes grew to approximately $1,000,- 
000. 


His biggest 1954 case started five 
years ago with insurance on three own- 
ers of a company making metal prod- 
ucts, especially TV parts. The business 
mushroomed with TV itself and two 
years later he duplicated his original 
sales. Even with this additional protec- 
tion in force the corporation’s produc- 
tion business far outgrew the insurance 
on the owners. No buy or sell agreement 
was in effect. Aware of the danger in 
this situation and with some new slants 
on ownership control, he had the firm’s 
attorney act right then. Result: a 
$400,000 business case. 

Mr. Palles is enthusiastic about di- 
rect mail. One of his most_ effective 
mailings is of postcards in_ reference to 
personalities of White Sox baseball 
team, especially directed to men who 
have young sons and thus paving the 
way for educational insurance. 

Mr. and Mrs. Palles have a deuzhter, 
Myrna, now a college student who is be- 
ing introduced to life insurance through 
helping in her father’s office during 
summer vacations. 


Maybrook, Starting as Office Boy, 
Has More Than 3,000 Policyholders 


Harry Maybrook, Central Branch, 
New York Life, Chicago, has been with 
that company for more than 35 years 
during 32 of which he has been on its 
Honor Roll, with 390 consecutive months 
to his credit. He has written 10 applica- 
more for each month during 
that time. In 1954, his first year for 
qualification in MDRT, he paid for 135 
lives for $1,030,000. He estimates the 
clientele he has built numbers from 3,000 
to 4,000 policyholders. 

“And keeping in touch with them has 
helped my business grow a lot,” he said 
to The Gold Book. “Put them on the 


tions or 


books and you'll see some of them grow 
into big business if they are not neg- 
lected. I sold a man $2,000 of insurance 


two decades ago. Since then he has 
brought me more than.$100,000 of per- 
sonal life insurance, plus considerable 
business insurance. Another case is that 
of aman who during the depression had 
difficulty in paying the premium on a 
$1,000 Ten-Payment Life, and in 1954 I 
sold him $100,000.” 

Many of the sales have been stimu- 
lated by changes in tax laws or as a 
result of new contracts of his company. 
He keeps his clients informed of new 


developments in such fields which he 
thinks might benefit them. 


Began to Sell Insurance When 19 


born in Springfield, Ohio, Mr. May- 
rook came to Chicago in 1910. After 
being in high school a year he got a 
job as an office boy for the late Charles 
7 morris, a prominent New. York Life 
= He began to sell insurance in 
“0 when 19 and at the time was active 





HARRY MAYBROOK 


in boys clubs, social and athletic clubs, 
his first policies being on young fellows. 

Mr. and Mrs. Maybrook have two chil- 
dren. Their married daughter is living 
in Dayton, Ohio, a few miles from her 
father’s boyhood home. Their son, Wil- 
liam A., 22, recently graduated from Uni- 


versity of Illinois School of Business, 
majored there in insurance and_eco- 
nomics. It is a matter of pride to Harry 


that his son has now entered life insur- 
ance and he hopes that eventually they 
may work together. Meantime, he wants 
his son to establish his own pattern of 
selling and develop his own clientele. 
Manager of the New York Life’s Central 
Branch, Chicago, is Albert Trebilcock. 






Isaacson’s Policies Average $8,000 


Jack Isaacson, after graduation from a 
high school in Crown Point, Ind., was a 
successful shoe salesman who had be- 
come engaged to be married, saw little 
future in the field in which he was en- 
gaged, resigned and in 1933 went with 
Metropolitan Life in Chicago. This 
turned out to be a sensible move. In 
1954 he paid for 149 policies for $1,190,- 
000, an approximate average of $8,000 a 
policy. 

He is a good example of what an 
agent can do in writing small policy- 
holders. “They constitute a wonderful 
market,” he said to The Gold Book. “To 
get such a large volume this way means 
a lot of contacts both daytime and eve- 
ning. I’ve found that by averaging four 
or five sales presentations every day I 
can, with the help of the law of aver- 
ages and careful planning, keep the 
schedule I set for myself each year.” 
Once he wrote six apps for $57,000 total 
in one evening. 


Money Motivation 


Mr. Isaacson evaluates “planning” in 
the terms of money and he knows from 
experience that for every hour he in- 
vests it is certain that a definite number 
of sales will develop. Before an appoint- 
ment he posts himself on the prospect’s 
business. facts about the family and 
manner in which he lives, his hopes and 
ambitions. Thus, he is also able to de- 
termine the prospect’s life insurance 
needs “and also keeps the conversation 
fire going.” The agent’s paramount in- 
terest is solving the problem of the pros- 
pect. Two points in his technique are 
not to be easily brushed off by a pros- 
pect’s “No,” but to continue pitching as 
long as he thinks it will do any good, 





JACK ISAACSON 


and to aim high in studying the pros- 
pect’s need and ability to pay. Often, he 
has been surprised when able to close 
the case for a larger amount than he 
originally had thought possible. 

Mr. and Mrs. Isaacson have a daugh- 
ter who will be married next year, and a 
son of 15. He feels that his son will 
become a successful salesman as when 12 
he took charge of a newspaper stand on 
his own initiative and made more than 
$200 during his summer vacation. Mr. 
Isaacson belongs to the West Surban 
Temple and B’nai B'rith. 


Schmidt Began Behind Counter 


Of Insurance Agency 


William G. Schmidt, who in life in- 
surance volume has led the agency of 
W. A. Alexander & Co., Chicago, for 
eight of the last ten years, and has 
qualified for MDRT in 1953 and 1954, 
is a native born Chicagoan and a gradu- 
ate of Northwestern University. W 
Alexander & Co., one of the principal 
agencies of general insurance in the 
country, is also genera! agent of Penn 
Mutual Life. 

Upon graduation from 
Schmidt went to work for W. A. Alex- 
ander & Co. in the office as an auto- 
mobile underwriter which he says gave 
him an opportunity to judge who were 
the successful people and to learn 
something about how they operated. A 
year later he became an agent. He con- 
siders his experience as an office worker 
so valuable that he recommends that 
type of start to young men entering the 
insurance field. 


college Mr. 


System of Finding Prospects 

However, after the first month as an 
agent he ran out of names. Some sys- 
tem of finding meee was ; imperative. 
He began compiling lists by age groups 
which was possible by working with 
alumni directories, Junior Chamber of 
Commerce groups and the like. He still 
takes group lists and circularizes them 
with direct mail. 

Because of a large general insurance 
business in addition to his life insur- 
ance production, Mr. Schmidt found it 
necessary to divide and organize his 
time. He spends about half of his work- 
ing hours on life insurance and the bal- 
ance on general insurance. However, 
when he sees a new prospect he always 
presents a life insurance idea. In this 
connection his thought is that if he 
does a creative life insurance job for 








Merrill Chase 
SCHMIDT 


WILLIAM G. 


the man, the chances are that he will 


be offered the general insurance, too, 
but it does not work in reverse. 
A recent check of his business finds 


his 1954 production breakdown was this: 
two profit-sharing case additions for 
$135,000 on 294 lives; business insurance 
for $202,000 on 12%4 lives; programming 
and personal estate plans for $879,800 
on 125 lives, for a total of more than 
$1,216,000 on 167 lives. He says he has 
no new ideas of getting business. “The 
(Continued on Page 42) 
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Former Pitcher of White Sox 


Sells Millions in Joint Work 


O’Shaughnessy, Woody 
Assurance So- 
Mil- 


times, 


Edward W. 
agency, Equitable Life 
ciety, Chicago, who has made the 
lion Dollar Table eight 
is one of the most successful team work- 
During the 
joint 
year 


Round 


ers in life insurance selling. 


decade he has been doing 


big way and in one 


past 
work in a 
90% of his production represented that 





Fabian Bachrach 


O’SHAUGHNESSY 


EDWARD W. 


Much of it develops out 
Some 


type f selling 


of meetings of the Woody agency. 
current problem will be discussed, either 
by Manager Warren Woody or by Mr. 
()’Shaug] holds an associate 


inessy who 


wency manager title. It will be stressed 
afford 


time on cases 


that few men can to spend all 


of their involving spe- 


cialized knowledge and the majority of 


agents can, therefore, do a more efti- 


cient job by being sure a case will be 
well handled on a joint basis. 

After attending Evanston High School 
and University of Illinois where he took 
degree, Mr. 


been on the 


a business administration 


O’Shaughnessy who had 


university’s baseball team, played pro- 


fessional baseball for a few years, end- 
ing up as a pitcher for the Chicago 
White Sox. At the time he hurt his 
arm in 1930 he was holding a part-time 
contract with the Equitable and = al- 
though he reported for spring training 
with the club he decided to give up 
baseball and signed with Equitable in 
October of that year. 


Took Two Yrs. to Become an Extrovert 


Mr. O’Shaughnessy says that he was 
then an introvert, having a distaste for 
meeting new people. As that feeling had 
to be conquered he decided to overcome 
the handicap by going into a tough sell- 
ing job. At first he didn’t like life insur- 
ance selling and “two years elapsed,” he 
said to Ttie Gold Book, “before I could 
make a call without breathing hard and 
hoping the prospect was not in.” 

Mr. O’Shaughnessy went with the 
Woody Agency in 1940 where his sights 
began to be raised considerably, and a 
flair for business insurance was de- 
veloped. Nearly all of Mr. O’Shaugh 
nessy’s efforts are devoted to problems 


of closely held business, or estate taxes, 
his joint work specialities. In almost 
every instance, the joint agent opens 


the case and sets the establishing 


Stage, 


a degree of prestige for Mr. O’Shaugh- 
nessy, who rarely makes a first call with 
the joint agent. 

Discussing a stimulant in his insur- 
ance selling he said: “The fight to help 
the small business man conserve a fair 
share of what he has worked so hard 
to create is almost a crusade with me. 
We can’t minimize the role the agent 
plays in helping small business to sur- 
vive.” He says wherever possible it is 
his practice not to quote rates or 
amounts until insurability is established 
and he has met the attorney, as in most 
cases the latter must concur before the 
sale is made. Likewise, he is careful to 
make a practice of cooperating with 
trust officers and accountants. 

Mr. O'Shaughnessy seldom sells just 
one type of insurance. His position is 
that so many cases develop by-products, 
such as Group life, Group hospitaliza- 
tion, Group annuities, pension trusts and 
the additional insurance. A joint agent 
frequently has the inside track on the 
by-products. 

For the past five years an average of 
more than $3,000,000 of insurance a year 
has come over Mr. O’Shaughnessy’s 
desk. In 1954 his share of the joint work, 
"08 his personal sales, fell short of 

Equitable’s Two Million Dollar Club by 
only $900 of commissions. 

Mr. and Mrs. O’Shaughnessy have 
two sons, 16 and 10, and a 12-year-old 
daughter. He belongs to the North 
Shore Country Club and Chicago Curl- 
ing Club and during the past year or 
two has done some pleasant traveling in 
connection with invitational meets of 
the curling clubs. 








Cecil Alexander of the Feuer agency, 
Equitable Society, Chicago, signed his 
contract with the Society in 1938. A na- 
tive of Mishawaka, Ind., he was gradu- 
ated from Notre Dame cum laude, with 
an A.B. degree. Subsequently he com- 
pleted a law course at a Chicago evening 
college, and followed this with some 
experience as a social welfare worker, 
with emphasis on legal aid. This led into 
writing life insurance. The year 1954 
marked his third time as a qualifier for 
the Million Dollar Round Table. His 
main insurance interest is in estate plan- 
ning and especially keeping himself in- 
formed about corporate and gift prob- 
lems. ‘ ; 

Mr. Alexander has been effective in 
joint work with other agents. There 
are two sources of this joint business. 
One comes from fellow agents who 
go to him for discussion and advice, 
as a result of which he is sometimes 
asked to team-up. 

Some of his joint agent contacts have 
come about in another way. When call- 
ing on a potential prospect, he is some- 
times told that a general insurance man 
or a life man has been handling the 
prospect’s work. However, regardless of 
that, he asks if he may talk to them 
about their general problems for a short 
time. Next, he seeks out the other 
agent, and tells of the interview and how 
he believes together they could be help- 
ful to the business man. On practically 
every occasion where work has been 
done with a joint agent in this way, 
additional business has been brought by 
the agent on other cases. 

When the joint agent takes him out 
initially on a case, Mr. Alexander pre- 
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CECIL ALEXANDER 


fers to be introduced as a man who can 
help in the technical details, and perhaps 
advises as to the desirability of arrang- 
ing the estate under certain methods. 
Mr. Alexander has always insisted that 
if there are any complications or 
agreements, etc., the attorney and ac- 
countant must be called into consulta- 
tion. He works regularly with a num- 
ber of accountants and attorneys. 

Mr. and Mrs. Alexander have a son 
in high school, and a younger d: vughter. 
He and his wife are both active in 
church work, and Mr. Alexander par- 
ticularly likes serving on the New Mem- 
bership Committee of his congregation. 





Lorraine Sinton, CLU 


Each year, Lorraine Sinton, _ sales 
promotion manager, Paul W. Cook 
agency, Mutual Benefit Life, Chicago, 
writes the biographical stories about 

some _ _ successful 
Chicago insurance 
men. Miss _ Sinton 
has a very wide 


acquaintance in 
Chicago and_ finds 
it stimulating to in- 
terview so many 
persons every year 
in order to. turn 
out the articles for 
The Gold Book. 

Last year Miss 
Sinton was named 
in the Cook Agency 
“in recognition of her high standard 
of service to her clients and _ out- 
standing achievement in business pro- 
duced.” She has been active in CLU, 
is regional director of American Society 
of CLU, and last year was chairman 
of the CLU Chapter Activities Com- 
mittee. She served as president of the 
Chicago Chapter of CLU a few years 
ago. 





Lorraine Sinton 


“Man of the Year” 





William G. Schmidt 


(Continued from Page 41) 


old methods work for me, and I am 
sticking to them,” he told The Gold 
Book. 

Mr. Schmidt married a 
Northwestern University and they have 
three children. He is treasurer of the 
alumni association of his college tra- 
ternity. Both Mr. and Mrs. Schmidt are 
active in church work. Mrs. Schmidt 1s 


co-ed ol 


a Girl Scout leader and on the board 
of their local Parents-Teachers Asso 
ciation, 
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Life Insurance Public Relations !In Europe 


By ArtuHur C. DaNiELs 


Vice President, Institute of Life Insurance 


Institutional public relations efforts on behalf of the life insurance 
business in European countries have for the most part developed after the 
close of World War II, although in some countries the life companies co- 
operated in advertising and, to some extent, in press relations for many 
years before they undertook an institutional public relations program. 


The postwar period in European coun- 
tries set the timing for a fresh start. 
Basic social unrest, which carried with 
it a heightened consciousness of people 
and of public pointed to the 
importance of building and maintaining 
public goodwill. In some countries pub- 
lic relations efforts were started to meet 
the threat of nationalization of the in- 
surance business. With the growing im- 
portance of all the means of communi- 


wishes, 


cation, insurance executives have real- 
ized that the personal contacts of their 
agents are by no means the sole method 
of contacting the public in modern times. 
In fact, there are evidences that where 
a business, and particularly the life in- 
surance business, has not explained its 
services in the public forums, that busi- 
ness was misunderstood and often un- 
fairly criticized. In part, public rela- 
tions efforts have been developed in 
European countries to meet these unfair 
criticisms. _ ae ; 

Everyone in the life insurance busi- 
ness in the United States is well aware 
of the public relations program carried 
out by the Institute of Life Insurance 
since 1939 and of the Cooperative Adver- 
tising Program in the United States 
since 1943. For a much longer period of 
time, since 1921, Canada has had a pro- 
gram of cooperative advertising, con- 
ducted under the auspices of the Can- 
adian Life Insurance Officers Associa- 
tion. Life insurance advertising by the 
Canadians preceded in the North Amer- 
ican continent the cooperative program 
conducted through the Institute. In re- 
cent years the Canadians have developed 
a rather full program of public relations 
activities. 

This article is a review of similar ac- 
tivities in Great Britain and Continental 
Europe. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Nearly six years ago the three British 
associations which speak for the life 
insurance companies took stock of the 
special and technical activities which 
each was conducting in the area of busi- 
ness-wide public relations and undertook 
to build a broad and integrated public 
relations program. 

The Life Offices’ Association assumes 
responsibility for public relations con- 
cerned with the Ordinary life business, 
cooperating with the Associated Scottish 
Life Offices. The Indusrial Life Offices’ 
Association is concerned with the public 
relations of the Industrial life business. 
The British Insurance Association, rep- 
resenting all types of companies, assumes 
responsibility for the remainder of the 
central public relations of the insurance 
companies. Each organization has en- 
gaged professional public relations coun- 
sel to guide its efforts. Also, the organ- 
izations have utilized extensively life 
insurance committees formed of top rep- 


resentatives, supplemented by local cor- 
respondents who keep themselves well 
informed of community activities and of 
public relations opportunities at the local 
level. The ILOA has some 400 local 
voluntary committees. 

Each of the three organizations con- 
ducts an advertising program directed 
at its publics. Naturally, the messages 
of the BIA are broadest in subject 
treated. These ads attempt to sell the 
idea, through both reason and persuasion, 
that the British Insurance Offices are 
conducting their business in the interest 
of the public, competitively but with re- 
gard for the necessity of a balance be- 
tween safety and enterprise. During the 
past four years the Life Offices’ Asso- 
ciation has told in its message how the 
Ordinary policyholder benefits himself 
and his community. The messages of 
the Industrial Life Offices’ Association 
point out that 10 million homes enjoy 
the tried and trusted service of the 
home-service insurance man who comes 
to their door. Messages are addressed 
not only to the man in the street but 
are supplemented by special efforts to 
reach opinion leaders. 

As a result of contacts made with the 
British press on news and editorial ma- 
terials, many important stories have re- 
ceived participation of life insurance 
people which was of benefit to the 
journalists in Great Britain. In one year 
more than 50 news and feature stories 
which were widely distributed saw their 
beginning with the BIA public relations 
staff. Additionally, the staff has worked 
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with radio writers, speakers and pro- 
ducers. They have helped set up ex- 
hibits for a number of outstanding in- 
dustrial fairs and trade meetings in 
Great Britain. Booklets and leaflets have 


claimed the attention of millions. 


FRANCE 


Institutional public relations for the 
life insurance business in France has 
been carried out since 1951 through the 
“Réunion Des Sociétés d’Assurances sur 
la Vie,” an affiliate of the top association 
for all insurance companies in France, 
the FFSA. 

The French campaign, known as the 
Collective Publicity Program, includes 
newspaper advertising, radio programs 
and related informational activities. The 
messages in the present newspaper cam- 
paign accent the role of the insurance 
agent, urging the readers to welcome the 
agent when he comes to talk to them 
because he is “the man of your life.” 
Messages of early campaigns have dealt 
with consumer information on life in- 
surance. Emphasis has been placed on 
the husband’s responsibilities to his wife 
and children. The newspaper advertising 
currently appears in four Parisian pa- 
pers, 26 newspapers or groups of news- 
papers in the provinces, and in three 
newspapers in North Africa, each with 
a circulation of over 80,000. 

The French used Radio Luxembourg 
and Radio Monte Carlo for a total series 
of 90 five-minute or seven-minute broad- 
casts in June, 1955, covering each day 
of the week. Two basic messages were 
featured in this series. The title of one 
was “The Future Is Yours.” Material 


was directed to women listeners. 

Radio programs in prior years have 
also included three-minute, five-minute 
or seven-minute messages as portions oi 
programs broadcast over the three net- 
works which make up the governmental 
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90 iste 


50 Johre 


100 Johre 





Tiere, die besonders 





alt werden! 
3 Auch der Mensch kann 
3 100 Jahre leben, 


Auf 2 Millionen Deutsche kommen 

aber nur 3 Hundertiahrige, 

Bekanntlich erreichen 95°/oaller Menschen 
nicht die natirliche Altersgrenze. 


Ein kluger Familiervater sorgt deshalb in seinem 


Lebensplan rechtzeitig vor durch eine LEBENSVERSICHERUNG 











German ad: “Are these the Brementown 
Musicians?” (from Grimm’s fairy tales) 
asks the advertisement of the German 
Association of Life Insurance Companies, 
“No,” the ad says, “they are animals that 
sometimes live to old ages From top to 
bottom for 90 years, 50, 100 and 150 
years, respectively.” While man may live 
to 100 years, not many do. The wise father 
makes early proviston for his family 
through life insurance. 


French radio system. These discussed 
such subjects as the role of life insur- 
ance in building savings. Monthly press 
releases on life insurance (and at times 
dealing with other types of insurance) 
are sent to newspapers and serve as the 
basis for many news stories in the 
French press. 

In France the efforts of the CAPA 
should be mentioned. This organization, 
formed in 1951, was modeled after the 
Life Insurance Agency Management As- 
sociation and the Life Office Manage- 
ment Association, and in part after the 
Institute of Life Insurance, all of the 
United States. This organization en- 
deavors to increase the effectiveness ot 
management and hence the productivity 
of the French insurance business. It 
includes among its objectives that ol 
improving internal public _ relations 
among the home office employes and the 
agents in the field. 


BELGIUM 


The UPEA, which is the official or- 
ganization of Belgian companies, has 
undertaken occasional public relations 
assignments and is considering the pos- 
sibility of developing a broad and con- 
tinuous program. Presently a_ booklet 
on life insurance is being prepared 
which will correspond, but_on a more 
modest plan, to the Fact Book of the 
Institute of Life Insurance. 


NETHERLANDS 


In the Netherlands the official asso- 
ciation of insurance companies known 
by its initials NVBL, started its cooper 
ative advertising program in Dutch na- 
tional and provincial daily newspapers 10 
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1951. The campaigns have carried the 
interesting symbol of a lighthouse tower, 
with the Dutch word for life insurance 
overprinted, a part of which, “zeker,” 
means “sure.” This ties in with the cap- 
tioned slogan, “Zeker is Zeker.” 

The Dutch campaign currently consists 
of eight annual messages, half in the 
spring and half in the fall, appearing in 
a total of 49 papers. The campaign is 
the foundation stone of the many public 
relations activities of this Dutch asso- 
ciation. 

Articles prepared by the NVBL ap- 
pear each year in the news columns of 
the Dutch press. The information deals 
with all kinds of questions about life in- 
surance and in turn produces numerous 
editorials each year in newspapers and 
weeklies in the Netherlands. Current 
statistical data is furnished the press 
quarterly in bulletin form. 

A primary activity of the NVBL thas 
been that of working with pupils of 
secondary schools, an extensive program 
and including booklets, brochures and 
work with committees of educators who 
help guide and shape this program. 
Available facilities for further study are 
furnished students who wish to special- 
ize in life insurance. High school and 
university graduates are given informa- 
tion that will ‘help in starting their pur- 
chases of life insurance policies. 

In Europe, trade and industrial fairs 
play 2 more important part than they do 
in the United States. At many of these, 
booths have been built which exhibit the 
contributions of the life insurance busi- 
ness and where free booklets and ma- 
terials can be obtained. 

Several lectures were given in the past 
year to women’s clubs and employers’ 
associations. Plans are being drawn up 
to intensify this activity. Consideration 
is also being given to developing a film 
on life insurance. 


SWITZERLAND 


In Switzerland, a nation with only 12 
life insurance companies, its official as- 
sociation, “L’Union,” ‘has since 1933 had 
a program of cooperative advertising, 
supplemented by an information and 
press committee. Current advertisements, 
which are published in both French and 
German, are signed simply “Assure Your 
Life.” They are based on the news peg 
of statistics which point up the need for 
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Moe zijn deze ogen 


Het zijn de ogen van een man, die het leven 
heelt gezien en het door en door kent. Somber 
aijn ze niet! Hij kijfkt terug op een welbesteed 


leven en nw is zijn tid gekomen om te rusten 
en van ijn levensavend te genieten. 


Hoe dankbaar zijn hij en zijn vrouw, dat hij 
teeds als jonge man een levensverzekering nam 
en die door de jaren heen aanpaste san xijA 
stijgend inkomen. Zij xijn niet aangeweren op 
hun kinderen, niet op lieldadigheid, niet op de 


overheid. 
—— | 
2ij danken hun rustige levensavond aan am 
Levensver (Zi NGiing 


ht 14.16, Utrecht 


De Voorlichtingscommissie uit het L keringbedryl, P 














Netherlands ad: “Sure is sure” captions 
all advertisements of the NVBL, the 
Netherlands Association. In the signature 
the Dutch word for sure (zeker) is re- 
lated to a lighthouse, itself a symbol of 
security. “Life Insurance” 1s overprinted 
on this symbol. This copy says “Through 
these eyes this man looks back on a well- 
Spent life and looks ahead to enjoyment in 
old age—free of dependency on his children 
or charity—thanks to life insurance.” Other 
messages feature the eyes of younger peo- 
ple and explain the values they see in life 

insurance. 








life insurance. Numerous feature articles 
and discussions dealing with life insur- 
ance, prepared by this committee, appear 
in newspapers and periodicals. From 
time to time information is furnished to 
radio as well as to the press. Several 
films on life insurance have also been 
developed. The committee also plans to 
prepare material on insurance, with em- 
phasis on life insurance, for use in com- 
mercial and general courses in high 
schools. 

When national expositions take place, 
exhibits are developed which tell the 
story of the economic importance of life 
insurance, and booklets are distributed. 
Special booklets are written where 
needed, as for example, when the com- 
pulsory Federal Old Age and Survivors 
Insurance was started. Additionally, for 
several years the committee has dis- 
tributed a brochure in almanac style, 
called “The Guide for Happy People.” 

Representing all types of insurers, 
“L’Association,” another organization, 
deals with problems common to the en- 
tire insurance business. Through its in- 
formation committee the association pre- 
pares texts used in schools to instruct 
those who are seeking diplomas in in- 
surance. Recently, the committee has 
undertaken to develop a public relations 


kann das gut gehen? 


Manche nehmen es ernst, manche 
lachelntdariiber, aber wenn Sie schon 
aberglaubisch sind (wir sind’s ja alle 
ein bi®chen) — dann denken Sie 
daran, daB es Versicherungen gibt. 
Wer versichert ist, firchtet nichts! 
Denn Versicherungen gewGhren Schutz 
— alle Tiicken des Schicksals. 
chiitzen Sie sich selbst, Ihre Familie 
und lhren Besitz durch zweckmdfiige 
Versicherungen! 


SICHER IST SICHER! °) 





IHR VERSICHERUNGSVERTRETER 
WEISS MEHR DARUBER 





*) Héren Sie heute um 20.15 Uhr im 
Osterreichischen Rundfunk, Zweites 
und Drittes Programm, die Sendung 

Sicher ist sicher”. 





Austrian ad: “Thirteen at a table. Can 
that be good?” asks an insurance message 
published in Austria. “Some take this seri- 
ously; others smile. But, if you are. super- 
stitious (and all of us are just a little)— 
then keep in mind that there are insurance 
policies. The person who is insured fears 
nothing,” etc. All messages carry the 
slogan “Sure is sure,’ the symbol V (the 
initial letter for the word insurance in 
German) and the slogan “Your Insurance 
Agent Knows More About It.” The foot- 
note reads: “Listen tonight at 8:15 to the 
Austrian radio—second and third programs 
in the series “Sure Is Sure.” 


film which will answer a number of 
criticisms which are frequently directed 
at insurance in general, as determined 
by a survey made a while ago. 


GERMANY 


Cooperative advertising was started 
among life insurance companies in Ger- 
many in 1925. Other activities of a pub- 
lic relations nature have seen their 
growth and expansion in the past eight 
or ten years. The campaign in the fall 
of 1954 utilized 500 daily and weekly 
papers, among them numerous local 















Ce que disent les statistiques: 


12 500 veuves en Suisse par année! 


+++S0it 34 par jour. 34 femmes — méres de famille pour 
la plupart — privées du jour au lendemain du gain de leur 
mari... 34 femmes de plus, seules, avec la vie qui continue. 


Y avez-vous songé, Monsieur ? 


Qu’adviendrait-il de votre compagne? Aurait-elle a payer 
de sacrifices quotidiens la prime de I’assurance que vous 
n’avez pas cru devoir souscrire? Et vos enfants? Seraient- 
ils prétérités par rapport 4 leurs camarades? 

S'il vous reste une lacune 4 combler, ne tardez pas. En 
Cette matiére, attendre, c'est toujours trop attendre! 

Les compagnies d’assurances sur la vie vous offrent toutes 
garanties de sécurité. Leurs spécialistes vous conseilleront 
objectivement. 


Assurez votre vie! 








Un homme 
a connaitre 






















Il connait son métier, comme vous connaissez 
le votre. Et son metier, c'est de vous conseiller 
sur la meilleure fagun de vous protéger, vous 
et les votres, contre les risques de l’existence. 


Cet homme peut transformer votre vie 
Il vous enlévera vos plus lourds soucis, parce 
qu’il vous aidera 4 prendre les dispositions 
qui assureront la sécurité de votre famille, 
selon vos besoins et vos possibilités : ¢’est 
Vagent d’assurances. 

ll vous permettra de constituer 
immédiatement un capital 
L’assurance-vie, c'est, en cas de “ coup dur”, 
une tirelire tout de suite pleine. S'il vous 
arrivait malheur, n’auriez-vous versé que les 
toutes premicres primes, le capital que vous 
avez Vous-meme fixe serait paye a votre femme 
et A vos enfants immeédiatement et sans for- 

malités. 
Réserve pour les jours difficiles, 
complément de retraite pour vos vieux jours, 
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sécurité des votres, 
l’assurance-vie est, 
dans le monde d’aujourd’hui, 
la protection indispensable 4 tout foyer 
A l'agent d’assurances qui viendra vous en 
parler, réservez un accueil attentif : 
c'est “homme de votre vie” 
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Swiss ad: The Swiss cooperative advertise- 
ments are published in both French and 
German. The message above says in sub- 
stance, “Statistics tell us there will be 
12,500 widows in Switzerland each year. 
Some 34 women—mothers of families for 
the most part each day will become widows. 
Don’t delay in buying insurance, etc.” The 
signature is simply “Assure your life.” 


papers in all sectors of the Federal Ter- 
ritory, financial dailies and magazines, 
and a number of humor-type magazines, 
as well. 

In many advertisments and in some 
films historical themes appeared to have 
particular interest and dramatic influ- 
ence on German policyholders. Mes- 
sages have not all been in a serious vein. 
Many advertisements have dramatized 
well-known fables, fairy tales and hum- 
orously treated traditional superstitions 
based on cards, black cats and similar 
ideas. 

Through its press and promotion de- 
partment, the German Association of 
Life Insurance Companies, the VLVU, 
conduct; a comprehensive public rela- 
tions program. All media have been used, 
including motion pictures, television, 
poster campaigns and tape recordings. 
Extensive display stands of materials 
are available for appropriate fairs and 
meetings. The public relations activities 
of the Federal Territory of Germany 
can be described as intensive and thor- 
ough. 

A great deal of resourcefulness in 
booklet and pamphlet activity is indi- 
cated by the wide area of subject mat- 
ter and appeals used to reach the pol- 
icyholders in Germany. The German oak 
tree, a symbol of strength, which is 
used as part of the signature of the 
VLVU is also symbolic of the strength 
of German life insurance public rela- 
tions efforts. 


‘ 


French ad: Between the heading “A man 
to know” and the signature “He is the 
man in your life,’ the French explain 
how the life insurance agent can help the 
head of the family protect his wife and 
children and plan for his own retirement. 
Other ads in the French series highlight 
specific family goals— education of chil- 
dren, retirement, etc. Note the French cus- 
tom of omitting the signature of the spon- 
sor of the message. 


AUSTRIA 


Cooperative advertising in daily news- 
papers has been under way in Austria 
for years, objective of the present cam- 
paign, starting in February, 1954, being 
to arouse public interest in view of the 
considerable resistance to life insurance. 
It was preceded by an attitudinal study 
and market analysis. 

Many themes have been touched 
upon. Among these the public has been 
advised of the contributions of life in- 
surance to the families and to the com- 
munity in the form of benefit payments 
and in the role of building up long-term 
capital. Tax savings through life insur- 
ance have also been stressed. Particular 
emphasis has been placed on endeavoring 
to get the agent better known and bet- 
ter accepted by the public. Some mes- 
sages relate to accident, fire and other 
lines of insurance. 

Radio programs are also called to the 
public’s attention at the bottom of these 
one-column ads. An unusual experiment 
was that of buying more than half-page 
space in newspapers and using this to 
reproduce a “newspaper within a news- 


paper.” 
SWEDEN 


The work in the field of disseminating 
insurance information and building good- 
will by the Swedish insurance companies 
has not included a cooperative adver- 
tising campaign in recent years. A cam- 
paign was carried on in Sweden several 
years ago and a substantial cooperative 
advertising campaign is planned for 
autumn of 1955. Primarily the activities 
of the Swedish Insurance Companies 
Informative Service relate to all types 
of insurance, including life as just one 
of them. Great emphasis has_ been 
placed on preventive activities such as 
safety in the home, how a model town 
of safety can operate, school safety pa- 
trols and accident prevention. Films, 
booklets and pamphlets are used. 

An informational news bulletin is dis- 
tributed to the press ten times a year, 
receiving at times considerable additional 
distribution among economic and indus- 
trial organizations, members of Parlia- 
ment, etc. 


(Continued on Page 132) 
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An amazing amount of life insurance 
literature is being produced. Doing their 
bit to educate, to tell (and to sell) the 
American public on the value of life in- 
surance are 900 companies, 22 major life 
insurance associations and scores of 
commercial service organizations. 

And, is all of the time, energy and 
money represented by this tremendous 
amount of material doing anybody any 
good? Let’s take a closer look and see 
what we've got. 

On the one hand, I have the unique 
opportunity to read hundreds of com- 
pany sales magazines. In some, more 
than 70% of each issue is devoted to 
case histories—“unsolicited testimonial” 
articles by agents who write to tell 
their field associates how this or that 
piece of home office-produced material 
opened the door to that big sale. 

On the other hand, I can’t remember 
the last advertising convention or meet- 
ing where some guest speaker did not 
stagger to the podium under the weight 
of pounds of promotional material. 
After the gentleman catches his breath 
he announces that this stack of stuff 
is simply an accumulation of the pro- 
motional mail which crossed his desk 
in the “last several days.” He thinks 
it’s terrible. Of course, he usually singles 
out a few items (very few and very 
expensive) and commends them for be- 
ing able to command his attention long 
enough to get their message. 


The Man Who Gets the Literature 


I realize, as you do, that these are 
two extremes. You wouldn’t expect to 
find anything critical of a company’s 
sales promotion material in its own 
magazine. You wouldn’t expect to have 
a visiting expert come to any advertis- 
ing session without being critical—isn’t 
that the measure of some experts? 

3ut, between these two extremes is 
a man who is traditionally in the middle 
—Mr. John Q. How has he reacted to 
this avalanche of booklets, folders, let- 
ters, advertisements, ad reprints, pre- 
mium stuffers, blotters, calendars, match 
books, birthday cards? Have all of these 
made any impression on the John Q’s— 
particularly the one who thinks he can 
afford not to have life insurance ? 

There’s just no question about it. He’s 
receiving the message loud and clear. 
He is reacting to the impact of all of 
the information on life insurance which 
is now available. And, he has reacted 
in such a newsworthy fashion, inciden- 
tally, that the nation’s columnists, edi- 
tors and publishers have seen fit to 
publish more articles on life insurance 
information in their newspapers and 
magazines than ever before. 

Hot Competition for the Dollar 


The truly wonderful part of all of 
this is the fact that never before have 
so many been so active in competing 
for John Q’s dollar. On all sides, he is 
confronted (and even assaulted) by ap- 
peals to his vanity, his whims, his pride 
—and his pocketbook. And, in most 
cases, these appeals are for things he 





sy, Vi Bs Whack Susie debe 


The Answer Is No If It Makes The Public Understand Its Function 


Correctly And If It Helps Agents In Their Sales Regime 


By Tuomas J. SExToN 
Institute of Life Insurance 


can reach out and touch, feel, squeeze, 
turn on, turn off, open, close, put on, 
take off, sit in, lie on, cook with, freeze 
with, cut with, hammer with, etc. 

Yet, 93,000,000 Americans have made 
life insurance this nation’s most widely- 
used form of thrift and more are being 
added every day. This spread of life 
insurance coverage has been caused by 
millions of Americans realizing that life 
insurance is not something that you 
buy, place in a safe place and forget 
about until someone dies. Americans 
have learned that they can use life 
insurance just as well as they can use 
any of the so-called “tangibles” with 
which we compete. After all, isn’t the 
essential difference between life insur- 
ance and its competing products simply 
the fact that ours—with few exceptions 
——is a business of deferred compensa- 
tion in more ways than just commis- 
sions? The other fellow is selling John 
Q. things that he gets a return from 
the minute it is installed—like an im- 
mediate annuity. 

Helping Public Know Use of Insurance 


How did John Q. learn that life in- 
surance can be used? How did the ex- 
pression “you have to die to win” dis- 
appear so quickly and so completely 
from all but the most isolated outposts ? 

Partly as the result of millions of 
words in print like family, security, 
peace of mind, living insurance. Partly 
as the result of thousands of pictures of 
men fishing, women smiling and kids 
going to school. All of these helped— 
plus something else. I mean all of you 
who have made life insurance your 
career. 

I mean the “you” who is an actuary 
making the policy work; the investment 
man who is keeping the costs down; 
the sales promotion man who is high- 
lighting the policy plusses; and all of 
the other “you’s” in between. 

And, finally, I mean “you” the agent 
who takes the booklets and the folders, 
the letters and the calendars, the baby 
books and the memo pads and goes out 
and uses all of these as tools to help 
sell an idea... the idea of life insur- 
ance and its uses. 

3ut, don’t ever give short shrift to 
the words and the pictures that went 
out before the agent and helped to pave 
the way... your company’s and your 
business’ advertising programs. 


Life Insurance Advertising 


I’m always amazed at the way that 
life insurance advertising (in fact, all 
advertising) is continually under direct 
and indirect attack from both inside 
and outside a company and the business. 
I truly believe that many advertising 
managers have to spend as much time 
(or more) in defending their activity 
as they do in creating an ad. 

The most commonly heard criticism 
in our business concerns itself with the 
amount spent on advertising in relation 
to resultant sales. It usually starts with 
“now if we took that money and put 
it into dividends .. .” 

Yet, the most recent survey which 


relates life insurance advertising to 
sales, that I have seen, was one pub- 
lished by the magazine Advertising 
Agency and Advertising and Selling. 
The summary article pointed out that 
“life insurance companies are receiving 
a share of the consumer dollar 36% 
greater than the share of the advertis- 
ing dollar they spend to attract it.” 

_ If this is true, and I don’t know that 
it is, fine. If it isn’t true, and it may 
not be, what advertising manager in our 
business would ever dare to say (out 
loud) that this life ad or that life cam- 
paign ever sold a nickel’s worth of life 
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insurance? I have always been under 
the impression that the agent is the 
only person who sells life insurance. 
And, I think I may be right. Surely, 
advertisements help put the agent in 
the chair across from Mr. Prospect. 
But, that’s as far as the ad can go. As 
Mr. Agent knows better than I, the rest 
is up to him. 


Agents Find Material Effective 


_ Despite the critics, I think that life 
insurance agents have some of the best 
sales promotional and basic informa- 
tional literature presently produced at 
their command. And the agent has a 
great deal to do with keeping all of it 
effective. 

If the material doesn’t get results, 
the agent doesn’t use it. If the agent 
doesn’t use it, the home office doesn’t 
produce it. I assume of course, that a 
home office always field tests an item 
before mass-producing it. If there is 
not a policy of field-testing, I’ll wager 
that there will be one introduced 
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shortly after the stock room reports 
that they would like to make more 
room on their shelves by throwing out 
the 49,500 copies of booklet X remain- 
ing from last year’s run of 50,000 copies. 

don’t intend to keep these rose. 
colored specs on much longer, however. 
While I think that the business as a 
whole has produced excellent, worth- 
while materials for public distribution, 
there’s no’ gainsaying that there can 
and must be a big improvement in some 
areas. 

Sees Room for Improvement 


So, peeping out of my storm cellar, 
to which I have now retreated, let me 
whisper about just two of the areas to 
improve. 

The first concerns itself with the 
problem of material selection. There 
are hundreds of items available to the 
agent through his company and through 
outside organizations. No one can use 
them all; all can use some. The prob- 
lem is in using the right item for the 
right prospect. 

Why do some agents send mortgage 
letters to lists that they buy when the 
list includes a majority of apartment 
residents? Why do some agents send 
Social Security literature to doctors! 

Is it because too much of the avail- 
able material is free and a_ mistake 
doesn’t cost the agent a penny—only a 
prospect for life? 

Is it because of a lack of supervision 
in the agency or from the home office? 
Is too much supervision time devoted 
to the point of sale rather than to the 
way an agent was derailed on that 
shortest distance between two points 
... himself and the prospect? 


Indiscriminate Mailing 


As you can read I have the questions. 
But, I don’t have the answers. They 
are up to you. 

You may not even agree with me that 
the indiscriminate mailing of off-the- 
mark items to the general public cre- 
ates a potential public relations prob- 
lem, not only for the individual who 
does it, but for the company he repre- 
sents. 

You may not believe that the whole- 
sale and approved use of unqualified 
prospect lists is going to hurt someone 
someday. And, here’s one John Q. who 
makes a practice of tossing envelopes 
addressed to “occupant” right out the 
window... unopened (the envelope 
not the window). . 

The other area where some further 
improvement is needed is that of pros- 
pect and policyholder education on lite 
insurance. 

Look back on your own first exposuré 
to the business. Weren't you confused 
by non-forfeiture values, term riders, 
contingent beneficiaries, 20-pay-lite VS. 
20-year endowment? And you, intef- 
ested in this business as a career, were 


(Continued on Page 90) 
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Overcoming Stihl Craving, Boule 
 —— a Company Soulle: 


One of the greatest human interest stories in the life insurance produc- 
tion field is that of W. Henry (Chuck) Cheadle, of the Atlantic Life, Rich- 
mond, Va. For years he was a practicing alcholic, dropped low in the social 
scale, was a habitue of Hobo jungles, even served time behind bars. Life 
could hardly have been more gloomy than it was for him over a period of 


years. 


His rehabilitation came after joining a fellowship of alcoholics who had 
found recovery. Once again he began to have faith, believe in himself, and 
find the courage to climb upward. He became successful in business as well, 
and is now one of the leaders of the Atlantic Life. His capture of the human 
verities, the recovery of his manhood, is an inspirational classic. 

And one of the finest features of the situation is the fact that he has 


helped many another man to find himself and to restore his place in society. 
His experiences are now being written in book form, a biography which will 


be published next year. 


In 1953 the National Sales Executive Club honored him with its coveted 
“Sammy” award. As he received this tribute he went through a high-charged 
emotional feeling, could hardly hold back his tears. His wife, in the audience 
with the spotlight on her, felt the great compassion of victory. “This victory 
was not ours; it was God’s victory,” he says. 

For eight years he has been consistently among the top producers of 
Atlantic Life; has traveled 200,000 miles speaking in 300 different cities doing 


what he could to serve others. 


Asked by The Gold Book to epitomize 
his philosophy, he said: 

“It has been my great privilege over 
the past several years to appear before 
groups in the educational, business, in- 
dustrial, and religious fields, speaking 
on subjects pertaining to personal de- 





velopment and human relations. 

“The Dupont Company, United States 
Rubber Co., Automotive Electric Asso- 
ciation, the trucking industry, life under- 
writers associations and sales clinic 
meetings are just a few of the oppor- 
tunities afforded me in which is spread 





Dementi Studio 


W. HENRY CHEADLE 


the fundamentals of success based on 
truth, faith, love and courage. 

“When we accept these principles of 
spiritual power, we are able to face and 
overcome difficulty with the assurance 
that we will never again face drudgery. 


His New Outlook 


“I am amazed at the results of these 
efforts—less accidents, more production, 
changed personalities and a much im- 
proved relationship between employe and 
employer. A good question now is, What 
did it get me? The answer: it presented 
me with a new outlook and a new out- 
let; it afforded me the opportunity to 
become a very necessary instrument in 
the lives of every human being that I 
contacted. 

“Speaking of outlets, a stagnant pond 





= 


doesn’t need a heavy downpour of rain— 
it just needs a darned good ditching, 

“This is not theory. It works, }f 
replaces reason with reality and with a 
zeal for success, the actual becomes sat. 
isfactual.” 





Marketing Significance 


(Continued from Page 22 


than the present meager year or so of 
income. And at the same time the smal] 
percentage of income devoted to paying 
premiums is evidently so meager that 
there must be much more available for 
this purpose, without making any sharp 
dent in the average consumer’s desire to 
provide himself with other goods and 
services. 

After all, “The Consumer Is King!”. 
that should be, and remain, our stead. 
fast motto. To an audience like The 
Gold Book’s, one does not need to re- 
cite, nor even to illustrate, any of the 
long list of types and sub-types of in- 
surance “products” contrived and mar- 
keted in our line of business. That kind 
of sensitive flexibility, in response to 
economic and social needs, explains why 
so many companies have enjoyed such a 
healthy organic growth—through prow- 
ess in catering to consumer needs, 


Vast Social Service Performed 
by Life Insurance 


We have ahead of us a vast oppor- 
tunity, and indeed a vast duty, to keep 
ourselves alert and resolute on the path 
of discovering, and satisfying to the 
utmost of our powers, latent consumer 
needs for our products, both present and 
future. By thus vigorously broadening 
and deepening our market, we as thrift 
agencies best perform the even more 
pervasive social service described in the 
opening paragraph. It seems to me that 
in these directions, for the fieldman 
especially, lies the chief “significance of 
the personal insurance business in the 
national economy.” 
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Buy-Sell Agreements And Insurance 
Under The New Revenue Act 


By Davin Stock 
New York Lawyer 


Agreements for the purchase and sale 
of the business interests of partners or 
stockholders at their death, and life in- 
surance to fund the obligations under 
affected in 
many respects by changes in the tax 
law contained in the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954. These changes have to do 
with partners and partnerships, corpora- 
tions and stockholders, and changes in 
the treatment of life insurance proceeds. 


such agreements, will be 


PARTNERSHIPS 
Entity vs. Crossed Buy-Sell 
Arrangements 
Under the so-called entity type of 


agreement, the partnership agrees to 
purchase the partnership interests of de- 
ceased partners and carries the insur- 
ance on their lives. Under the crossed 
buy-sell arrangement, the agreement is 
between the partners as individuals and 
each partner carries insurance on the 
life of each of the other partners. 

Before the new Revenue Code, each 
of these methods of arranging for the 
purchase of the partnership interests of 
deceased partners presented tax difficul- 
ties and uncertainties. Under the entity 
method it was doubtful that, on the pur- 
chase by the partnership of a deceased 
partner's interest, the surviving partners 
would get a stepped-up cost basis for 
their own partnership interests. 

A further and more serious deterrent 
to the use of the entity method was the 
justifiable fear that the sale of the de- 
ceased partner’s interest in the partner- 
ship would be construed as a transfer for 
value of his proportionate interest in 
policies owned by the partnership on the 
lives of the survivors, which would sub- 
ject to income tax ‘the proceeds of the 
policies payable upon the subsequent 
death of the surviving partners, to the 
extent that such proceeds exceeded pre- 
mium costs. Since 1932 the Treasury 
Department had consistently taken the 
position that a partnership is not an en- 
tity and that the sale of a partner’s in- 
terest in a partnership constituted a sale 
of his proportionate interest in each 
specific partnership asset. On this rea- 
soning, the sale of a deceased partner’s 
interest effected a transfer for value of 
his interest in each policy held by the 
partnership on each of the surviving 
partners. 

In the light of these tax considerations, 
the entity method of handling partner- 
ship buy-sell agreements was generally 
considered inadvisable. The crossed 
method was adopted overwhelmingly, 
even though the entity method is more 
flexible and convenient, from the stand- 
points of the handling of the policies 
and the allocation of premium costs 
among the partners. 

In 1950 the Treasury Department re- 
voked its 1932 ruling, in the light of 
court decisions, and recognized that a 
partnership interest is one entire interest 
and not a bundle of undivided interests 
in the specific partnership assets. This 
change in the position of the Treasury 
Department did not seem to have any 
important effect upon the established use 
of the crossed method, perhaps because 
of a lack of reliance upon the 1950 rul- 
ing, but more likely because of inertia. 

The crossed buy-sell arrangement was 
effective in giving the surviving partners 
a stepped-up cost basis and obviated the 
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transfer for value of the decedent’s in- 
terest in the insurance on the survivors, 
which was deemed to take place auto- 
matically under the entity arrangement, 
at least until the Treasury Department 
changed its position in 1950. However, 
the crossed method was not free of 
difficulties. On the death of a partner 
the acquisition by a surviving partner 
of any policy on another surviving part- 
ner, from the deceased partner’s estate, 
would constitute a transfer for value. 
3ecause of this, the readjustment of the 
life insurance, upon the death of a part- 
ner, to implement the agreement with 
respect to the interests of the survivors, 
often presented problems and difficulties, 
especially if any of the survivors had 
become uninsurable. 


New Code Eliminates Tax Difficulties 


The Revenue Code of 1954 has re- 
moved all of the foregoing difficulties 
inherent in the entity and crossed meth- 
ods. Where the entity method is used, 
the cost basis of the partnership inter- 
ests of the surviving partners will be 
increased by the amount of insurance re- 
ceived and paid out by the partnership 
upon the death of a partner, under Sec- 
tion 705 (a) (1) (B) of the new Code. 
As to the transfer for value problems, 
these are completely eliminated by Sec- 
tion 101 (a) (2) of the new Code, which 
provides that a transfer of a policy, or 
of any interest therein, to a partner of 
the insured, or to a partnership of which 
the insured is a partner, for valuable 
consideration, will not subject any of the 
death proceeds to income tax. 

Accordingly, any of the following 
things may now be done without fear of 
adverse income tax consequences. The 
entity method may be used, with the 
policies owned by the partnership. Under 
the crossed method, the policies on the 
survivors may be acquired from the es- 
tate of the deceased partner. Further- 
more, the multiplicity of policies under 
the crossed method is no longer neces- 
sary or desirable, as a single policy on 
each partner may now be owned jointly 
by the partners other than the insured. 
The joint owners, and their respective 
proportionate interests, may be changed 
from time to time, to reflect changes in 








the composition of the partnership or 
amendments to the buy-sell agreement, 
without any income tax consequences. 
In the case of a partnership with many 
partners and frequent changes due to 
deaths, withdrawals and admissions, one 
policy on each partner may be owned 
by a trustee. Changes in the member- 
ship of the partnership or amendments 
to the buy-sell agreement will not re- 
quire changes in the legal ownership of 
the policies, as any necessary adjust- 
ments of the partners’ interests in the 
policies can be effected by adjustments 
in the beneficial interests under the 
trust. 

It is obvious that, under the new Code, 
the choice between the entity and the 
crossed methods of a buy-sell agreement 
for partners will no longer depend upon 
income tax considerations, but rather 
upon the ease and flexibility of adjust- 
ments in insurance policies and the allo- 
cation of premium costs. 


Income Tax Treatment of Payments 
Under Buy-Sell Agreements 


It is assumed that, under the usual 
buy-sell agreement, the estate of the de- 
ceased partner will have no taxable in- 
come or capital gain with respect to the 
sale of his partnership interest, as the 
basis of the partnership interest to the 
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estate will be at least equal to the pur- 
chase price under the agreement. This 
assumption is no longer a safe one under 
the new Revenue Code. Section 736 
and related sections of the new Code 
provide that, generally, payments made 
in liquidation of the interest of a de- 
ceased partner shall be treated as a 
capital transaction (which means no tax 
under buy-sell agreement to seller upon 
death) but sets forth the following ex- 
ceptions: 

1, Any payment determined with re- 
gard to the income of the partnership 
will be taxed as ordinary income to the 
estate of the deceased partner. 

2. Any amount received as payment 
for unrealized receivables of the partner- 
ship, for merchandise or services, will 
be taxed as ordinary income to the 
estate of the deceased partner. 

3. Any amount paid for good-will of 
the partnership will be taxed as ordinary 
income to the estate of the deceased 
partner, except to the extent that the 
agreement provides for a payment with 
respect to good-will. 

4. Any amount not determined by the 
Treasury Department to be in exchange 
for decedent’s interest in partnership 
property will be taxed as ordinary in- 
come to the estate of the deceased part- 
ner. 

Any amounts so treated as ordinary 





income to the estate of the deceased 
partner, will, to that extent, reduce the 
income of the partnership which is tax. 
able to the surviving partners. If, as js 
usually the case, it is desired that the 
payments to the estate of the deceased 
partner are to be free of income tay, 
and the surviving partners are not seek- 
ing any income tax advantages at the 
expense of the estate, it is essential un- 
der the new Code that the payments 
shall not be made conditional upon part- 
nership income and that the buy-sell 
agreement shall expressly provide (1) 
that the payment under the agreement js 
solely for the interest of the decedent 
in the partnership property and (2) that 
the payment includes a payment for 
good-will. 
CORPORATIONS 


Tax-Free Sale of Insurance to Insured’s 
Corporation 


Section 101 (a) (2) of the new Revenue 
Code provides that the transfer of an 
insurance policy to a corporation of 
which the insured is a shareholder or 
officer, for a valuable consideration, shall 
not give rise to income tax liability with 
respect to the death proceeds. However, 
for unaccountable reasons, such tax ex- 
emption was not made to include such a 
transfer from an insured stockholder to 
another stockholder. Accordingly, the 
considerations involved in the choice be- 
tween the entity buy-sell method (re- 
demption by the corporation) and the 
crossed method (agreement between the 
stockholders) are the same as they were 
before the new Revenue Code. 

The entity method of corporate re- 
demption has the advantage of relieving 
the stockholders of the individual bur- 
den of the premium cost, but continues 
to have the disadvantage of not giving 
the surviving stockholders a stepped-up 
cost basis for their stock. Incidentally, 
the new income tax exemption of the 
proceeds of policies, transferred for 
value to a corporation by an insured 
stockholder or officer, enables such an 
insured not only to shift the cost of 
maintenance of such a policy to his cor- 
poration, but enables him to withdraw 
from the corporation, by a sale of the 
policy to the corporation, an amount 
equivalent to the cash surrender value 
of the policy. This can serve to augment 
his liquid assets to the extent of the 
cash surrender value and give relief from 
further premium payments, without al- 
fecting the tax-free availability to the 
corporation of the full proceeds upon 
his death, for the redemption of stock 
from his estate. 


Liberalization of Tax-Free Redemptions 
to Pay Estate Costs 


Section 303 of the new Revenue Code 
has liberalized the provisions of the old 
Section 115 (g) (3) with respect to par- 
tial redemption of stock from an estate, 
without any part of such redemption be- 
ing considered a taxable dividend. In 
the place of the previous requirement 
that the stock owned by the decedent 
constitute at least 35% of the gross es- 
tate, the requirement under the new 
Code is either 35% of the gross estate 
or 50% of the taxable (net) estate. Fur- 
thermore, if the decedent owned more 
than 75% of the stock of each of two 
or more corporations, such corporations 
are now treated as one in determining 
whether either the 35% or the 50% re 


(Continued on Page 186) 
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PROGRESS-- 


Not enjoyment and not sorrow 
Is our desired end or way; 
But to act that each tomorrow 
Brings us farther than today. 


Longfellow—“A Psalm of Life” 





We have always felt that progress should be measured both from the competitive and 
the good will standpoints, and that in an atmosphere of cheerfulness our accomplishment 
will be that much greater. This philosophy has had much to do with our standing in the 


Greater New York Insurance fraternity over the past 17 years. 


Proud of our position as one of John Hancock’s leading general agencies, we look 
with confidence to the future. Business has been good this year and we will exert our best 
efforts in service to our policyholders, our agents and our brokers to assure a continuance 


of our progress. 


In turn, we in this agency will continue to give generously of our time and energy in 


the support and encouragement of constructive causes in the life insurance industry. 


THE M. L. CAMPS AGENCY 


M. L. CAMPS, General Agent LOWELL C. CAMPS, Associate General Agent 
FRANK McCAFFREY, Assistant General Agent 


110 East 42nd Street, New York—Suite 1701—Across from Grand Central 
OXford 7-2121 


HERBERT A. DAVIS, Brokerage Manager NELSON BROMS, Director of Sales 
GARDNER PAGE, Office Manager 








LiFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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ROKERS AND SURPLUS WRITERS — 

We are amply equipped to supply you 
promptly with illustrations and proposals to 
meet your individual cases and requirements. 
Little effort is required to give you prompt 
attention and action on underwriting your 
cases. Our Medical Department is as close 
as your Telephone. Won't you call us? 


axe 


Bergen Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


NEWARK, N. J. 
MArket 2-2242 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
JOurnal Square 4-1724 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
REctor 2-4540 








GENERAL AGENTS 


BERKSHIRE 


LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Founded 1851 








A Mutual Company 


























Most Men Spend More ‘Time In 


———=—= 


Business Than With Family 


By Merton E. Saytes, CLU 
Director of Agencies, New England Mutual 


“It was an ideal setup,” a young agent 
told me enthusiastically when we were 
returning by train from a recent com- 
pany meeting. He couldn’t help talking 
about a sale he had just made. 

“The man is only 37,’ he went on, 
“but in ten years he has parlayed a 
one-man interior decorating service into 
a bee-hive of an outfit with over a dozen 
employes on the payroll. His wife is a 
real beauty, his kids are all cuties, and 
his house is something right out of the 
home magazines. 

“In the interview at his home I went 
right down the line—family protection, 
mortgage retirement, education, retire- 
ment income, and he recognized the 
needs as fast as I could present them. 
When I showed him my analysis and 
recommended program a few days later, 
he bought almost the whole thing. He 
was on my side all the way.” 


How About Business Insurance? 


The agent continued: “And to top it 
off, he had just inherited some money 
from his father.” 

“Wonderful,” I told him. “And what 
about his business ?” 

“What about it?” he asked. 

“Everything about it,” I said. “Busi- 
ness continuation, key man, retirement, 
employe benefits, salary savings 

“But that’s business insurance,” the 
agent said. 

“So what?” I replied. “It’s the same 
man. He spends more time with his 
business than he does with his family, 
and his business insurance needs are 
probably just as great.” 


The Needs of Business 


For some reason, many new insurance 
agents shy away from business insur- 
ance as having something mysterious 
about it. But there is no mystery to 
the fact that businesses need life insur- 
ance to cover and protect them from 
many of the same risks which face a 
man and his family. This simple state- 
ment, if we can just keep it in mind, 
takes the mystery out of business in- 
surance. 

Businesses take a loss when a key 
man dies, and so they buy life insurance 


to replace the value that key man has 
to the company. Businesses borrow 
money and they insure their key owner 
or owners to protect the lender in case 
of untimely death. Businesses need cash 
reserves for emergencies. Businesses 
need cash reserves or funds to pay pen- 
sions to men who retire. Businesses need 
investment outlets for their funds dur- 
ing periods of prosperity. Businesses 
need ways and means to create a mar- 
ket for the business interests of an 
owner. Businesses need ways and means 
to insure continuation of man: igement. 
They are continually looking for ways 
and means to provide tax free working 
capital. 
Parallel Protection 


If we analyze these few needs which 
have been set out, they are an: lagous 
to the needs of an individual who is the 





Merton E. Sayles 


Mr. Sayles, a CLU, entered life 
insurance on an Industrial debit in 
Springfield, Vt. After a successful 
year he entered the Army Quarter- 
master Corps, leaving Army three 
and a half years later as a lieutenant. 
Joining New England Life’s Balti- 
more agency in 1946 his first year’s 
sales exceeded $500,000. In 1949 when 
he was doing $750,000 a year he be- 
came a field supervisor at home office 
with responsibility of recruiting and 
training, and for agency “trouble 
shooting” on a national scale. In 1954| 
he became director of agencies. He| 
has the certificate in life insurance} 
agency management from American} 
College of Life Underwriters. He is 
a regular member of New England 
Life’s traveling faculty which con- 
ducts training conference for the] 
company’s agents throughout  the| 
country. | 





father and the husband in a home. He 
is interested in replacing his income to 
his family in case he dies. He secures 
his mortgage and credit risks with life 
insurance. He needs cash reserves for 
emergencies and for his own retirement. 
He needs ways and means to provide a 
continuation of his home and a continu- 
ation of the top management in that 
home, that is, the mother and the wife. 
He needs to pass on to his family tax 








programmed to suit every need. 


341 Madison Avenue 





rou nquiries Jnuile 
Group Snquiries Snvited 


We welcome the opportunity to help you serve your group 
insurance accounts. Our staff is thoroughly experienced and we 
are equipped with unexcelled facilities. Competitive and flexible, 

our group plans are administered competently, thoroughly and 


Why not let us extend our serv- 
ice and know-how in your behalf? 


HAROLD A. LOEWENHEIM, C.L.U., MANAGER 


The Home Life Insurance Company of N. Y. 


MUrray Hill 5-9881 


New York 17, N. Y. 
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MERTON E. SAYLES 


free working capital. He needs an in- 
vestment outlet for his funds. 

So, in thinking of business insurance, 
if we can understand that the needs of 
business and businesses are parallel and 
similar to the needs of an individual, it 
will make it much easier for us to pre- 
pare our approach, our interview and 
our closing techniques. 

Only a few businesses are enjoying 
the full use of life insurance benefits 
to provide these needs we have listed. 
Relatively few businesses have any so- 
called business insurance in force at all, 
and those which do are usually not using 
enough life. When we consider that 
there are over 200,000 businesses in the 
United States employing from 20 to 100 
employes, and over 50,000 concerns that 
are employing over 100 men and women, 
and over 3,000,000 businesses which em- 
ploy less than 20 persons, we get a con- 
cept of the magnitude of the available 
market. It is estimated by men who 
know that probably not more than 30% 
of these businesses have any form of 
business insurance at all. The field is 
wide open to any underwriter who feels 
that this is the type of selling he would 
like to try. 


The Small Business 


Most businesses which need and buy 
life insurance are small and closely held 
or owned by a few persons. The large 
businesses are not the market for the 
average agent. The small, closely held 
businesses are better prospects for this 
type of agent regardless of the form 
under which that business is operating. 

It is more important for the agent 
to know the needs of businesses for 
life insurance than it is to be an expert 
on business organization or taxes. As 
in selling personal insurance, it is more 
important to know how a business can 
use the benefits of life insurance to 
solve some of the problems which it 











has upon the death of an owner or a 
key man than it is to become expert 
on business structure, business law or 
taxes. The simpler the presentation the 
easier it is for the business man who 
makes the decision to understand and 
to act upon. Remember that legal and 
tax information and advice can be ob- 
tained from many sources. 

Remember also, that as in selling 
Ordinary insurance to the individual, 
angle selling is no more effective in 
the business insurance market than it 
is in personal selling. Of course, there 
are always some men in_ businesses 
looking for a “quick buck.” 

The sources of knowledge and skills 
on business insurance are easily ob- 
tained. Life insurance company libraries 
are filled with books, charts, pamphlets, 
study courses, essays and articles on 
business insurance. An agent’s own 
company has adequate facilities to give 
agents the knowledge and skill in sell- 
ing business insurance. 

In the minds of some agents the 
question arises: “How can I develop a 
market?” Remember, again, that the 
agent’s market in business insurance 
is developed in the same manner as his 
market for personal insurance. Business 
men react to the same type of direct 
mail, the same type of a pre-approach 
letter, or telephone call as do individuals, 
for business men are individuals. Any 
idea that you have that will solve these 
problems or needs will be listened to by 
the astute, sincere business man. 
Breakdown of Uses for Business Cover 

To give an idea of the broad use of 
life insurance for business purposes, 
listed below is a breakdown of the prin- 
cipal uses by type of business organi- 
zation. 

Sole Proprietorship — Maintain going 
value of business; continuation agree- 
ment with employe; retirement income; 
key man insurance; bank loan plan. 

Partnership—Continuation agreements: 
(a) Cross buy-and-sell; (b) entity pur- 
chase; (c) income continuation for pro- 
fessional partners... 

Key man insurance: (a) Employe; 
(b) partner. 

Retirement income; bank loan plan. 

Corporation — Stock purchase agree- 
ments: (a) Cross buy-and-sell; (b) cor- 
poration to purchase. 

Redemption of stock to pay death 
taxes. 

Key man insurance. 

Employe death benefits; (a) $5,000 
death benefit; (b) salary continuation 
to widow. 

Deferred compensation. 

Split-dollar plan. 

Bank loan plans. 

Sale of annuities to certain qualified 
non-profit organizations. 

All Employe Groups—Qualified plans 
(may be funded by regular individual 
policies, P.T. series of policies, or Group 
coverages); (a) pension; (b) Profit- 
sharing. 

Group insurance: (a) Group term; 
(b) Group permanent; (c) Group an- 


(Continued on Page 54) 
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The Equitable Life Assurance Society 


SUITE 510, PENNSYLVANIA BUILDING 
225 W. 34TH STREET, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 


JOSEPH V. DAVIS 
Agency Manager 





Of The United States 


CHickering 4-1122 



























AN UNBEATABLE 
COMBINATION 


Catering to the needs of discerning metro- 
politan insurance brokers, we have a combina- 


tion of facilities that is unbeatable. 


1. A Brokerage Service Department which 
acts as a clearing house for questions on tax 
angles, substandard business, policy illustrations 


and “who writes what.” 


2. A Personal Estate Planning Depart- 
ment which is manned by an expert in this field 


and personally supervised by the General Agent. 


3. A new Pension Trust Policy which 


combines flexibility* with high cash values. 


*Amount of retirement and amount of insurance may be 
in any desired proportion. Each benefit stands inde- 
pendently. 





THE SULLIVAN AGENCY 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


° 


of Philadelphia 


EDWARD J. EMMET 


Supervisor 


ARTHUR L. SULLIVAN 
General Agent 


107 William Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
Whitehall 4-5926 
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The Cub Club 
of the 
Equitable Society 












So many men are following in their — service he will enter the Wharton School 
of University of Pennsylvania and upon 
graduation will join the Equitable’s sell- 
ing force. Of his son, Tommy, 11, Wil- 
liam J. Dunsmore informs The Gold 
table Life Assurance Society conceived pook: “He can hardly wait to get 
the idea of starting a Cub Club. It is through school in order to start selling 
insurance with his brothers.” 

The agency, however, which has the 


fathers’ footsteps in adopting life in- 
surance as a career—in their mothers’ 


footsteps, occasionally— that the Equi- 


an insurance company which has a large 


number of second generations, some- 






times of third generations in the field. 







When the club was formed early this rect Thirty-fourth Street, New York. 
year there were 142 parents with “cubs” Jt has 10 parents and 12 of their cubs ans, Bie anbinell -alliaes dice 
in the Equitable organization. These are selling insurance in the agency. Sev- 1942 and served with U. S. Air Force in 
progenitors are the charter members of eral Equitable mothers have cubs in the China. He joined the Society in January, 


the club, described by the Society as_ field and one Equitable couple, Joseph 1947, Mr. Siegel is an active worker in 
: many organizations such as Brooklyn 


“a purely honorary group with no rights’ ; a Pick oF : , : ; ie ; 
a purely honorary group Oo rights and Ida Pick of the Eisen agency, 450 Federation of Jewish Charities, Knights 
or duties, but carrying a full measure of | Seventh Avenue, has a daughter, Eliza- of Pythias and Young Israel. 

esteem. Other representatives will be beth Pick Weinstein, who is_ selling Arthur Lessack, son of Mrs. Esther 
welcomed into this exclusive organiza- Equitable insurance. M. Lessack, ioined the Society in Feb- 
tion when a son or daughter signs an as abin: Siena 6 i. Wei cee TO 1947. He was a lieutenant in the 
cae : ties ‘ : an She Speer ages, Sere SS U.S. Air Force, server as air pilot, 
Equitable contract, and the more the Lisle A. Spencer, CLU, and his son, and was in China-Burma theatre of op- 
better.” The Society has always been William L. Spencer, CLU. Both are crations for three and a half years. 
proud of having so many of its represen- million dollar writers. In the John D. Sons of Agency Manager 


atives set suc ine ex: Sj Dir yennan ao ~y Pitts P ix - ° 

tative et such fine = umples in their Kennan agency, Pittsburgh, are six cubs. Morton E. Bleetstein, son of agency 

careers that their offspring wanted to ethers and Sens-la Bisotatein Agency manager, A. Bleetstein, graduated from 
z * ; Butler University where he majored in 
The sons in the Bleetstein Cub Club Jife insurance. He joined the Societv 

licati RE ease rege i Sr are shown standing in the large group September, 1951. He is past president of 

ication) have chronicled the activities picture on this page, the parents who are Senior League, Temple Beth-El, Great 





















































emulate them. Through the years as 
Agency Items (Equitable’s agency pub- 


of these outstanding family combina- jn the agency, being seated. Summarized Neck, and is active in local, civic and 
tions, the feeling has grown that special careers of the sons follow: charitable organizations. 
Howard Shulman, son of Frank Shul- Leonard Bleetstein, CLU, son of agen- 


Jo cap niger 2 “ip tien _— a man, is a graduate of New York Uni- cy manager, A. Bleetstein, was gradu- 
The ee a oe ~~ versity and Columbia where he maiored ated from New York University School 
member of the club, called “Cub Club jin insurance. From 1946 to 1947 he of Engineering. He joined the Societv 
Award.” served in the U. S. Army, and in Febru- in July, 1949, became CL U in August, 
ary, 1950 joined the Equitable. In addi- 1953, and Unit manager in Equitable, 
= i sae aea leek teil edad tion to his life insurance selling he June 1, 1955. Mr. Bleetstein served as 
NaS ANE AOS SUNS) 40 slaps teaches insurance in the College of the flight engineer with U.S. Air Forces. 


The member of the field force who 


is William J. Dunsmore, 120 Broadway. City of New York where he has been a Arthur L. Morris, son of Mrs. Ruth 

His sons are William J., Jr., Jack, Joe lecturer since 1952. K. Morris, was graduated from Syracuse 
a : ; : 

and Dick. Another son, Jimmie, 1s in . . . . University where he maiored in finance 

a RR TT A ee With U. S. Air Force in China and insurance in 1952. He served in the 

catia Maggi borin pedien eens Solomon,D. Siegel, son of Louis Siegel, U.S. Army from July, 1953 to June, 1955. 


to serve. Upon his discharge from the attended Brooklyn College and City Col- In October, 1949, he joined the Society. 


— Sa! . j dl 


« 5 + * = 


Bleetstein Agency, L. to R. seated—Ben L. Bonder, Frank Shulman, Louis Siegel, Esther Lessack, A. Bleetstein, Ruth K. Mor- 
ris, Max Eidler, Edward Greenbaum, Sr., Max Manber, Julius Freund. Standing—Howard Shulman, Solomon D. Siegel, Arthur 
Lessack, Morton E. Bleetstein, Leonard Bleetstein, Arthur L. Morris, Daniel Eidler, Bernard Eidler, Edward Greenbaum, Jr., 
Malcolm S. Manber. Leonard Freund and Alan Bonder were away when the photograph was taken. 
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mers ean wi nee eee ar€ The Dunsmore Family. Standing, L. to R.: Jack, Joe, William J., Sr., William J,, Jr, 
selling insurance is that of A. Blectstein, and Dick, all with the Equitable. Seated: Jimmy, Tommy and Mrs. Dunsmore. 


Law School Graduates 


Daniel Fidler, son of Max Ejidler, was 
graduated from St. Johns Law School 
and was a_ practicing attorney until 
1942 when he joined the U. S. Army and 
served for 3% years. He ioined the So- 
ciety in January, 1946. Mr. Eidler is a 
Past Master of Masonic Lodge, member 
of the Shriners, and is active in local 
and civic associations. 

Bernard Ejidler, son of Max Eidler, 
was graduated from New York Univer- 
sity in 1938 and its Law School in 1942. 
He spent three vears in the U. S. Navy, 
and ioined the Society in Januarv, 1952. 
Mr. Ejidler is active in F.A.A.C. Masons, 
and a member of the Shriners. 

Edward Greenbaum, Tr., son of Ed- 
ward Greenbaum, Sr., joined the Society 
in February. 1950. He entered military 
service in 1942, serving 3% years in the 
U.S. Army. 

Malcolm S. Manber, son of Max 
Manber, was graduated from Svracuse 
University in 1947 and New York Uni- 
versitv in 1953, before which he had 
served with U. S. Navy from 1945 to 
1946 in Asiatic Pacific Theatre. He 
joined the Societv in March. 1954. 

Leonard Freund, son of Tulius Freund, 
was graduated from New York Univer- 
sity in 1945 and joined the Societv in 
Tuly, 1946. He served 3% years in U.S. 
Army Air Corps in England. 

Alan Bonder, son of Benjamin an 
Bonder, joined the Society in October, 
1949. He attended New York University 
and enlisted in.the U.S. Army where he 
served two years with the Air Force. 


Most Men Spend 


(Continued from Page 53) 
nuitvy; (d) Group creditor; (e) Group 





In qualified plans for Employe Groups, 
sole proprietor or partner may not par- 
ticipate in plan. In Group insurance 
most states require 25 lives minimum, 
although several have recently reducec 
requirement to 10 lives. 


Growing Stature of Business Insurance 


Approximately 40% of the new pre- 
miums which were collected by the New 
England Mutual Life in 1954 were paid 
by businesses for business purposes. This 
percentage is growing and there seems 
to be no reason to doubt that in the 
years to come more than half of all 
the new business written will be some 
form of business insurance. In this 
broad statement, of course we include 
pension trusts and Group coverages. 
If this is so, then it behooves all agents 
who are to take their rightful place i 
the life insurance business to make busi- 
ness insurance solicitation a vital part of 
their daily activity. 
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Mb. Broker 


Why Write Non-Can Sickness & Accident Business? 


You owe it to your clients to acquaint them with top quality guaranteed continuable disability coverages. 


You owe it to yourself to earn extra commission dollars without adding any additional overhead or clerical costs. 


Why Write State Mutual S & A Insurance? 


You will have available a wide range of policies that will provide income benefits from one to ten years for sick- 
ness and up to lifetime payments for accidents. 


All contracts are non-can, guaranteed continuable, participating, incontestable after two years, have guaranteed 


level premiums and a 31 day grace period. 

— 
All plans, written on both men and women, are backed by America’s fifth oldest life insurance company (founded 
in 1844) that at the present time has assets exceeding $525 million. 


There are eight agencies located in the New York area that are ready to give you professional technical advice, 
furnish you with rates, proposal forms and sales promotional material. They will collect all renewal premiums, 
pay you all commissions and settle all claims. 


ARE YOUR BUSINESS CLIENTS AWARE OF THE TAX ADVANTAGES 
ASSOCIATED WITH KEY MAN SICKNESS & ACCIDENT INSURANCE? 


1. Premiums are deductible as a business expense. 

2. Premiums are not taxable to employee as additional compensation. 

3. Benefits up to $100 a week for accident are tax exempt from the first day of disability. 
4 


. Benefits up to $100 a week for sickness are tax exempt from eighth day of disability. 





For complete information about non-can disability insurance call or see any of the following agencies: 


LOUIS A. CERF, Jr. . . . -- - + - + 90 John St., New York 38 WOrth 4-3891 
HAROLD COLE ...... =... « 144 Montague St., Brooklyn 1 MAin 5-2811 
IRVIN A. DAVIES . . . . 1501 Franklin Avenue, Garden City, N. Y. PIoneer 2-1700 
TIMOTHY W. FOLEY .. . . . 370 Lexington Ave., New York 17 MUrray Hill 3-4417 
FRED M. SELLING ........ . .. 15 Park Row, New York 38 COrtlandt 7-3564 
NORMAN H. TARNOFF . 48 Mamaroneck Ave., White Plains, N. Y. WHite Plains 9-0034 
WOOD and CLUTHE .... . . 744 Broad St., Newark 2, N. J. MArket 4-3500 


GERALD H. YOUNG, C.L.U. . . . . 96 Fulton St., New York 38 BArclay 7-7700 





STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


OF WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
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What Life Companies Are Advertising 
In Magazines Of National Circulation 


/ 


VY 


By RussEtt V. VERNET 
Director of Advertising, Mutual Of New York 


It was not very long ago that life insurance advertising was notable for 
its apparent reluctance to give the reader very much information about the 
product being advertised. It has been particularly interesting, therefore, to 
study the changes that have been occurring recently. 


The life insurance business is finding that people are very much inter- 
ested in what it has to sell and in the benefits that are provided by specific 
policies. There is growing evidence of the efforts being made by various 
companies to give the public the kind of information it wants. 


This has tended to make life insurance advertising more aggressive, and 
more closely related to the activities of the life insurance salesman. As a 
result, there is an even greater public consciousness of the important role 
life insurance plays in the American family, and from the sales standpoint, 
the industry as a whole is experiencing impressive gains. 


A review of life insurance advertis 
ing suggests that we have more faith 
in advertising as a sales tool, and that 
we are recognizing more and more that 
our principal competition comes not 
from other life insurance companies but 
from other industries that have indi 
cated more faith in advertising over a 
longer period of time. 

Today, life insurance is being pub- 
licized more than it ever has been. 
Never has there been so much public 
interest in our products. Insurance is 
becoming something that more people 
want, and take pride in owning. And 
our field representatives have stepped 
up their efforts to capitalize on this 
new public attitude and interest. ; 

This is what the individual companies 
have to say about their own programs: 


Bankers Life Co. 
EDWIN P. LEADER 
Advertising Manager 


Emphasis of the dual benefits of pro- 
tection and savings for retirement domi- 
nate the Bankers Life Co. advertising. 


For many years we have talked of our 


plans and advertised them as “Double 
Duty Dollar Plans.” 


We believe that our salesmen are not 


telling the full story of the particular 


and peculiar values of life insurance 
unless they emphasize both aspects. We 
feel that they should point out that. this 
is a distinction of life insurance avail 
able only through life insurance. There- 
fore, we feel we would not be telling 
the story adequately to the readers of 
the magazines in which we advertise 
were we not to emphasize that our in- 
surance plans are truly “Double Duty 
Dollar Plans.” 


Business Men’s Assurance 
JACK R. MORRIS 


Vice President and Director 


of Public Relations 


The BMA has been advertising in 
national magazines for about 12 years. 


This year, for the first time, the com- 
pany’s campaign is a direct presentation 
of a specific contract and is definitely 
tied in with all other promotion on the 
same specific plan. 

Because the BMA national advertis- 
ing budget is relatively a very modest 
one, it would be unwise and impractical 
to try to relate our advertising directly 
to sales. The campaign is presented to 
BMA fieldmen as a prospecting media, 
not as a means of direct sales. Coupons 
are used merely as an indicator of the 
strength of a particular media and it 
is found that the response is fairly well 
related to the total circulation of the 
publication. 

With the limited budget, BMA has 
found it practical to try to select top 
media in each classification; that is, 
news magazines, service magazines, 
women’s magazines, mass media, and 
one of the, popular pocket-sized maga- 
zines. The campaign is then followed 
up by intense promotion to the field 
through the use of reprints, trade jour- 
nal advertising, etc. 

It is our impression that the 1955 
campaign has been the most successful 
BMA has ever experienced. At the same 
time, it should be realized that copy 
used in previous years probably paved 
the way for the present type of adver- 
tising campaign. 

It is also felt that a slightly humorous 
and interesting type of illustration has 
added amazingly to the attention values 
of BMA advertising in 1955. 

The same format is made available to 
salesmen for local newspaper advertis- 
ing and also used as premium notice 
enclosures to. the company’s  policy- 
owners. A very favorable field response 
to the complete tie-in is quite noticeable 
at this time. 


Connecticut General 


WILLIAM K. PAYNTER 
Manager, Sales Promotion Dept. 


Connecticut General’s national adver- 
tising appears 13 times this year in Time 
and Newsweek magazines and features 
the company’s relationship with well- 


known Group insurance clients. 

The advertising uses a silhouette art 
technique which has had good results 
in attracting readership. 

This advertising is evolved in close 
cooperation with our Group and Group 
Pension sales organizations and is in- 
tended directly to focus attention . on 
Connecticut General’s services for help- 
ing an employer get the maximum em- 
ploye relations values from his Group 
plan. At the same time, we find that it 
has served to increase the _ public’s 
familiarity with our name to the ad- 
vantage of our entire sales force in the 
sale of products to individuals as well 
as to employers. 


Equitable Society 


CHARLES R. CORCORAN 
Second Vice President 


The Equitable Society returned to the 
national advertising scene this year 
after a two-year absence, with an atten- 
tion-getting campaign based on _ the 
theme “Living Insurance.” The ads, 
featuring a bold picture-story technique, 
present an idea which is new and mean- 
ingful to the public, a change in empha- 
sis from protection in the event of 
death to benefits for the living. 

Full-page and double-spread ads in 
the mass circulation publications, inte- 
grated with a full schedule of insertions 
in special market media, such as_busi- 
ness and farm journals, are being used 
to accomplish the campaign’s main ob- 
jective: creating a favorable background 
for the agent’s own sales efforts in ali 
of his markets. Other aims of the cur- 
rent advertising program, recognized in 
the initial planning and follow-through, 
are to eStablish the Equitable with pol- 
icyholders and the general public as a 
leader in all types of life insurance 
coverage and to build field morale 
through the means of the tangible sup- 
port of strong advertising. 

At the outset, it was realized that the 
advertising campaign needed the back- 
ing of individual promotion efforts to 
meet its objectives. To bring home to 
the agent what is being done on the 
national level, the ad program was an- 
nounced at a national conference and 
advance reprints of the first ads dis- 
tributed. Agents were armed with prac- 
tical evidence of the campaign in a 
complete kit of sales aids reflecting the 
national effort. Regularly in the pages 
of their field magazine and through 
special announcements they are kept 
informed of the progress and direction 
of the campaign. Colorful folders sent 
by the magazines carrying ads help to 
keep interest and excitement in the 
campaign at a high level. 

Tie-in merchandising promotions are 
used to the fullest extent. Agents are 
supplied at frequent intervals with di- 
rect mail pieces specially designed 
around current ads as well as with re- 


prints and visual material. Counter cards 
and blow-up displays of the most popu- 
lar spreads are featured in agencies and 
at agency-sponsored fairs and home 
shows. Some standard promotion pieces 
have been redesigned to feature the 
“Living Insurance” theme and the ad 
campaign has been the subject of sey- 
eral special displays and promotions, 

While it is always difficult to measure 
accurately the effectiveness of adver- 
tising, especially over a relatively short 
period of time, there are many indica- 
tions that the Equitable’s current cam- 
paign 1s meeting its objectives. “Living 
Insurance” has become almost a house. 
hold word and is closely identified with 
“The Man From Equitable.” Current 
sales increases are well above the indus- 
try’s average and the campaign is en- 
thusiastically endorsed and supported by 
the field. Whatever the ultimate results 
of the campaign, a good share of credit 
must go to the coordination of all sales 
aspects in its planning. 


John Hancock 


MARGARET DIVVER 
Advertising Manager 


In 1955 we continued on a curtailed 
basis the prestige advertising, the theme 
of which was established in 1947. The 
curtailment from 13 insertions to five 
was necessary in order to finance an 
advertising campaign to support the 
company’s new low cost program. 

In addition to our advertising to sup- 
port this new program we are running 
a coupon campaign designed specifically 
to obtain leads for our agents. 

The prestige campaign which has 
come to be known as our “Know Amer- 
ica Better” service appears in Life 
magazine only. 

The campaign in support of the new 
low cost program appears in Life, Look, 
Time, Business Week, U. S. News and 
World Report and Newsweek. / 

The coupon campaign appears im 
Sports Illustrated, New York Times 
Magazine, Popular Science, Ladies 
Home Journal, Coronet, First Three 
Markets Group, This Week, Parade, 
American Home, Better Homes and 
Gardens and Parents. : 

We have used a second color in the 
campaign in support of the new low 
cost program and double page spreads 
in Life and Look. The impact of this 
campaign on our sales forces has been 
strong and they have used many fe 
prints to implement their sales efforts. 
One interesting side effect is the in- 
creased use of local advertising at their 
own expense by our agents who use 
mats designed for that purpose. 

In the first six months of the year 
the emphasis has been strongly on low 
cost, and it is planned in our fall awd 
paign to put more weight on single 
needs. 
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e Greater Advertising Volume 


e More Direct Approaches 


e More Emphasis On Selling 


Lincoln National Life 


JOHN P. WHITE 
Advertising Manager 


In our advertising this year, we discon- 
tinued the use of small space magazine 
ads featuring our low cost contracts and 
used full-space exclusively with the em- 
phasis directed toward several other of 
our company’s outstanding insurance 
contracts. At the same time, the Lincoln 
portrait enabled us to maintain strong 
identification of the company name. 

In addition to building good will 
through the Lincoln theme, getting high 
name identification and securing good 
coupon leads which our advertising did 
in former years our 1955 schedule was 
designed to produce additional results, 
such as: contribute to persistency of 
business by reminding policyholders of 
the benefits of specific policies; keep 
company sales messages before the pass- 
ing parade; attract and hold good 
agents; get a fair share of the con- 
sumer’s mind and dollar, and give our 
agents more direct sales aid in a market 
which seems to be becoming increasingly 
competitive. Of all. these jobs, we feel 
that the effect the advertising has on our 
agents is one of the most important. 


Massachusetts Mutual 


SENECA M. GAMBLE 
Advertising Manager 


Opinions differ in comparing and ap- 
praising the relative merits of institu- 
tional and hard-sell advertising. Some 
salesmen and advertising men say that a 
pointed sales approach is essential to 
sales effectiveness. Others believe that 
institutional copy does a better job for 
the advertiser. We believe that a_bal- 
anced program of the.two approaches 
is best for us. 

The original and still major purpose 
of our advertising is threefold. A basic 
aim is to constantly increase public fa- 
miliarity with the name and business of 
the Massachusetts Mutual. A second 
objective is to stimulate and activate the 
reader’s awareness of his needs for life 
insurance. Another purpose is to present 
the Massachusetts Mutual man as one 
who is well equipped to serve life insur- 
ance needs. 

_In planning our institutional and pres- 
lige messages, we select.a specific need 
ior life insurance and use an appropriate 
Norman Rockwell illustration. For ex- 
ample, one of our ads combining pres- 
tge and a direct sales idea showed a 
‘mall boy on his way to school and 
carried this copy: 


“Off for his first day at school. A 
little scared, but eager, too—and in his 
own way just as proud as you. You've 
seen him off hundreds of mornings since 
... but you don’t forget that first tume. 
You don’t forget your plans for him 
either—schooling and college. And ‘plans’ 
take practical planning. Which reminds 
you maybe it’s time you called your 
Massachusetts Mutual man for a talk 
about your life insurance program.” 


In a purely insitutional message that 

we ran during the past Easter season, 
“ustrated by a family worshipping in 
“lurch, the reference to life insurance 
‘as by implication only, as follows: 





Russell V. Vernet 


Following graduation from the 
Rhode Island School of Design Mr. 
Vernet joined advertising staff of the 
“Providence Journal and Evening 
Bulletin.” After several years there 
as an advertising representative he 
enlisted in the Army Air Force during 
World War II. 

In 1944 Mr. Vernet joined Mutual 
of New York as an advertising assis- 
tant in the public relations division. 
In 1947 he was promoted to director 
of advertising. He is active with the 
Life Insurance Advertisers Associa- 
tion, serving frequently on Associa- 
tion committees. 

A resident of Old Greenwich, Conn., 
he is active in community work there, 
particularly in Scouting and Parent- 
Teacher Association affairs. 











“Faith is a family matter, too 

and with it goes the responsibility for 

helping our children prepare for tomor- 

row’s world.” 

Jurists, clergymen, educators, and lay- 
men responded to this message. By mail 
and long distance telephone they compli- 
mented the Massachusetts Mutual on the 
presentation, requested reprints of the 
advertisement for distribution to friends, 
relatives, and church members, and asked 
for permission to reproduce the illustra- 
tion or the complete message in reli- 
gious publications. 

Similar communications have resulted 
from other messages in our series. They 
add up to evidence that our advertising 
is seen and read. This readership makes 
it quite clear that an increasing number 
of men and women are being made more 
aware of the name and business of the 
Massachusetts Mutual. 

Our direct selling advertisements have 
been designed to give our field force a 
pre-cultivated market for specific cover- 
ages. One of these featured business 
insurance. It is reproduced on the in- 
side front cover of this issue of The 
Gold Book, together with a digest of 
comments by some of our sales repre- 
sentatives, 


Metropolitan Life 
HENRY R. GEYELIN 


Manager, Advertising Service 


In 1955 Metropolitan is continuing the 
public service health and safety adver- 
tising campaign which has been in effect 
since 1922. Aimed at keeping people 
informed of the latest developments on 
subjects such as blood pressure, cancer, 
heart disease, safe driving, etc., this 
campaign continues to elicit a stream 
of letters of commendation from health 
authorities, opinion leaders and people 
in all walks of life. These messages are 
carried in leading magazines of the 
United States and Canada with a com- 
bined circulation of over 37,000,000. 
Radio announcements’ bring “Good 
Hints for Good Health” to people of 
the United States and Canada over 72 
radio stations in major cities. 

Starch surveys continue to indicate a 
very high readership of Metropolitan’s 
magazine advertisements, with many at- 
taining top-ranking, or close to it, in 
terms of readers per dollar. In an effort 


to further disseminate this health and 
welfare information, reprints of each 
advertisement including a schedule of 
Metropolitan’s radio announcements are 
made available for distribution by the 
agents. From all indications, this health 
and welfare campaign is accomplishing 
its objective of helping people toward 
a safer and happier life. In addition, a 
tremendous amount of good will is being 
generated by this public service effort. 

Metropolitan is also running a special 
advertising campaign in Life magazine 
designed to point up the local character 
of Metropolitan service as rendered by 
its representatives. It also features spe- 
cific insurance needs and introduces new 
insurance policies. These advertisements 
are thoroughly merchandised both to 
the Metropolitan’s sales force and the 
consumer public. From all indications 
this campaign is proving most effective 
both in sales motivation and consumer 
interest. 


Mutual Benefit Life 
GORDON HULL 


Director of Sales Service 


_For many years our ads in Saturday 
Evening Post and Fortune have been 
tied in strongly—if indirectly—to our 
sales aim. Every ad has been con- 
structed with a maximum of considera- 
tion for the reprint value to the agent 
as pre-approach, motivation and_post- 
interview material. Extensive effort has 
gone into merchandising these reprints 
to the field, and as a result the reprints 
have become an integral part of our 
sales aids portfolio. 

_Also, for some years now each na- 
tional ad has featured an_ individual 
agent, who gets 2,000 reprints of the 
ad in which he appears. This has an 
obvious sales tie-in for some 16 agents 
each year. In addition, our trade ad 
program this year recognizes another 50 
agents— mostly first and second-year 
leaders — in ads again constructed with 
an eye for their reprint value, particu- 
larly to the agent selected. 

_As for a direct sales tie in, each 
Fortune ad is a coupon ad, and this pro- 
gram draws a steady flow of high qual- 
ity leads. Our plans also call for two 
Post ads on single needs and these ads 
include coupons. Leads will play a help- 
ful role in a sales contest, and were 
scheduled for that purpose. Also, the 
ads highlight company emphasis on 
these particular sales ideas during the 
contest. 


Mutual Of New York 


RUSSELL V. VERNET 
Director of Advertising 


During the early months of 1955, 
MONY’s_ basic consumer advertising 
was devoted to the introduction of its 
several new policies. Following that in- 
troductory period, copy was again 
slanted to feature specific needs. The 
advertising continues to appear pri- 
marily in the large mass-circulation na- 
tional magazines. The list for 1955 in- 
cluded Life, Collier’s, Look, Post, Time 
and Newsweek. “MONY MODULE,” 
which comprises our employe benefit 
and Group coverages, is featured in a 








s 


RUSSELL V. VERNET 


a 


special campaign appearing in selected 
business publications, such as Nation’s 
Business, Business Week, Wall Street 
Journal and Journal of Commerce. 

All of our advertisements are built 
upon some need that insurance meets, 
and the particular policy that best meets 
that need is highlighted. They attempt 
to convince the reader that a particular 
and important need exists, that insur 
ance offers the ideal solution for the 
problem discussed, and that the cost of 
protection is reasonable. Whenever it is 
feasible to do so, specific rate examples 
are given. 

The ads carry coupons, as they have 
for the past several years, and the re 
sulting inquiries provide a_ substantial 
number of quality leaders with a very 
high conversion ratio. While the volume 
of business realized from this source, 
naturally, would not by itself entirely 
justify the whole campaign, it is an 
extremely worthwhile dividend. It gives 
the company and the field force some 
tangible evidence of public interest and 
readership, and it brings our represen- 
tatives into contact with thousands of 
good prospects they might otherwise 
never meet. 

The planning of our advertising is 
done through close and continuous co 
ordination of our sales and public rela 
tions people, and our advertising agency, 
Benton & Bowles. This enables us to 
coordinate the advertising with ‘sales 
objectives and plans, so that all promo 
tional efforts are aimed in the same 
direction. 

None of us in the advertising end of 
the insurance business believes that ad 
vertising alone can sell our products 
At the same time, personal selling alone 
can never reach and cultivate the in 
creasingly immense market that exists 
today. But advertising and selling work 
ing together can reach, can pre-condi 
tion, and can sell this great market, 
and give us a sales momentum we have 
never known before. 


New England Mutual 
DAVID W. TIBBOTT 


Director, Information Service 


From September of 1954 through 
June, 1955, the New England Mutual 
agent was given the center of our ad 
vertising stage. With the introductory 
line, “A New England Mutual agent 
answers some questions about,” a pro 
vocative life insurance subject was in 
troduced and then discussed in a series 
of answers to stated questions with the 
pictured agent as our spokesman. Ob 
viously, this format was intended to 
build prestige for our field force. 

To be more specific, the ads were 
designed to develop interest in a sales 
interview and respect for the service 


(Continued on Page 124) 
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Six in Wickens we 4 13. MDRT VWienla. 


By Frank W. SaTTER 
Superintendent of Agencies, New York Life 


This article discusses the principle ad- 
vocated, applied and practiced in bring- 
ing six men of the Montana branch of 
New York Life into the Million Dollar 
Round Table. They are John Kosend 
and John McKenna of Butte; Paul 


Fabian Bachrach 


FRANK W. SATTER 


Thoronson, Great Falls; Ward Fanning, 
Anaconda; Joe Hathaway, Glendive; and 
Lyle Denniston, Missoula. MDRT pro- 
ducers are scarce in Montana, but these 
men qualified for that distinction early 
in their careers. Joe Hathaway and 
Ward Fanning did so in their first year. 
The others within five years after sign- 
ing their contracts. 

All of them were motivated by a three 
word sentence: “Keep It Simple.” They 
kept away from a natural tendency of 
people to try and impress by a show of 
knowledge. Too many of us rather than 
express an idea in its simplest terms 
insist on glossing it with a shroud of 
complication, satisfying to vanity but 
resulting in such a confused mind of the 
prospect that he does not react as the 
agent wants him to. 

If we have a simple story, a simple 
presentation of fact that can be 
quickly understood and geared to the 
need or use of our prospect, our buyer. 
we are on the way. On the way if 
we use it often enough. There is the 
medicine we object to—telling the life 
insurance story often. 


Story to Support Thesis 


Let me tell a supporting story to illus- 
trate the importance of simplicity. I’ll 
begin with a quote: “A man_ recom- 
mended a certain salt for certain ailment. 
Of those who suffered and heard him 
90% used the salt and were cured. Then, 
he suggested that they dissolve the salt 
in water, whereupon, 75% used the salt. 
He stated 914 quarts of water and 60% 
used it. He warned against any but 
china receptacles and 45% used it. He 


recommended that the water first be 
boiled and 30% used it. When he said 
that the solution should be strained 


through muslin, 15% used it. He finally 
indicated distilled water for the solu- 
tion. Then nobody used it. Each modi- 
fication had been sound and wise and 
he was disappointed. Now he gave his 
solution a name and made it up himself 








and everybody used it.” Moral: Every- 
thing else being equal, the number of 
persons who will adopt a recommenda- 
tion varies inversely with the number 
of points of complexity in the recom. 
mendation. 

To encourage agents in making calls 
much has been written on the subject, 
Many formulas have been proclaimed 
evidencing the profit which Mr. Agent 
will enjoy if he will only make the calls. 
Yet, the criticism still persists in every 
agency-—“too few calls are made.” ; 


Give Instead of Get 


The men in the Montana branch who 
became MDRT members found an an- 
swer in this suggestion: “Go out to give 
—not to get.” That attitude of giving 
rather than getting results is the great- 
est motivation for working. “Giving” 
means “want to.” “Getting” means “have 
Let agents look at their own rec- 


| Frank W. Setter | 


Mr. Satter started with New York| 
Life in 1934 as a junior clerk in New| 
York Life’s Montana branch, manager 
of which was Dudley Dowell, now! 
the company’s executive vice presi-| 
dent. Becoming an agent in 1941 when| 
25 he made the Top Club his first 
| year. In 1943 he was made assistant 
manager in charge of the branch. 
After serving in Fort Wayne and 
Denver as manager he returned to 
the Montana office as manager, the 
branch then paying for $7,000,000 a 
year. He led all managers of the 
company on lifetime recruiting re- 
sults. With no part-time agents in 
the branch and no brokerage volume 
the total of Ordinary sales by 1954 
reached nearly $25,000,000. The branch 
stood fourth in 1954 among 175 agen- 
cies on new Ordinary sales; led all 
agencies of the company on accident 
and sickness; was fourth on Group 
insurance premiums; first on small 
Group sales. 

Before Mr. Satter became superin- 
tendent of agencies for the North 
Pacific division on June 1, 1955, the 
70 full-time agents of the branch in 
a testimonial contest produced $4,200,- 
000 of new business for May, 1955. 
For the first six months of 1955 the 
agency’s production of paid Ordinary 
was approximately $14,000,000. 

















ords. They will find more accomplish- 
ment in the “want to” department than 
on the “have to” side of the ledger. To 
put it another way: suppose we take 
an example with which all family men 
are acquainted. I can ask my little 
sweetheart, Sue, my ll-year old daugh- 
ter, to go next door to get something. It 
doesn’t make any difference what it 1s— 
light or heavy, a cup of sugar or a snow 
shovel and it may take plenty of en- 
couragement to persuade her to do the 
errand. Yet, she is a willing little girl 
Now, let her mother bake a cake, or her 
father have a fish or two that is to be 
given to a friend seven blocks away, and 
her acquiescence is immediate. The. if- 
ference is “giving” rather than “getting. 


How This Applies to Life Insurance 


What is the application of this to our 
business? Easy in the great humant- 
tarian work which is ours. As the agent 
opens his “shop” every business. day, 
instead of thinking of the necessity 0! 
making a sale, of “setting” an applica- 


(Continued on Page 90) 
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JOINT WORK on PENSION, PROFIT 


SHARING and WELFARE PROGRAMS 


IFE Underwriters often ask us whether Pension Planning Company will work jointly with them 


on pensions, profit sharing and welfare programs. The answer is ““Yes."” However, our sug- 


gestion is that the Life Underwriter first make every attempt to satisfy his client’s needs by dis- 


cussing the case with his General Agent and with his Home Office. 


Having utilized these sources, if the Life Underwriter still feels that he is not meeting his 


client’s needs, Pension Planning Company will be glad to work with him and his clients. 


BASIS OF JOINT WORK: 


Our basis of operation is very simple. The client 
pays us a fee, directly, and the Life Underwriter re- 
ceives all insurance commissions. 


FEE BASIS: 


Our fee basis is essentially per diem. However, we 
quote a flat fee in advance of an assignment after 
we have had an opportunity to appraise the amount 
of time that the case will take. 


PRELIMINARY INTERVIEWS WITHOUT CHARGE: 


We will arrange a preliminary interview between 
the client, the Life Underwriter and our representa- 
tive, without cost or obligation, anywhere in the 
United States or Canada. 


SELECTION OF CONSULTANT: 


The selection of the right consultant is very vital 
to the Life Underwriter. If the consultant serves his 
client satisfactorily, it adds to the Life Underwriter's 
prestige with his client. Obviously, the adverse re- 
sult follows if the consultant does not satisfy the 
client. 


The consultant should be completely objective 
and “‘call the shots as he sees them” and ‘“‘let the 
chips fall where they may.” 

Since the major money making opportunities for 
the Life Underwriter lie in the collateral business, 
such as group insurance, business life insurance, 
estate planning for executives, salary savings pro- 
grams for the rank and file employees, etc., it is of 
major importance to the Life Underwriter that the 
consultant do a good job for his client. 


INDIVIDUAL POLICIES: 


We want to make our position clear—namely, 
that we never recommend individual policies for 
pension or profit-sharing trusts that are large enough 
for some form of Group underwriting. 


INVITATION: 


Life Underwriters are cordially invited to visit 
our offices. Send for a list of our publications, with- 


WS’ 


out charge. 


PENSION PLANNING COMPANY 


260 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. , M Urray Hill 4-5500 


THE FIRST INDEPENDENT CONSULTANTS ON PENSION, PROFIT SHARING AND WELFARE PROGRAMS 


MEYER M. GOLDSTEIN, C.L.U., Executive Director 
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Launched in 1951 It Holds Separate Convention at Time of 
Annual Conventions of National Association of Life 


General Agents and Managers Conference 


Underwriters; Prominent Field Men Among Speakers; 





The General Agents and Managers 
Conference of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters was _ officially 
launched at the 1951 mid-year conven- 


tion of NALU held in Los Angeles, Or- 
ganized for the purpose of improving the 
level of field management in this coun- 
try it has steadfastly held to that ob- 
jective. Its interest is only in the area 
of recruiting, selection, training, super- 
vision and the management of field 
offices. It in no way conflicts with the 
interests covered by its parent body, the 
NALU. 

The present membersInp of GAMC is 
4,500 general agents and managers and 
will be 5,000 at the end 


it is believed it 
of this year. 
Standing Room Only 
The General Agents and Managers 


Conference has a convention of its own 
each year which takes place during the 
annual meeting of National Association 
of Life Underwriters. Some of the 
speakers are men who have been suc 
cessful in the life insurance production 
field and who cover a wide range of 
topics. These have taxed the 
capacity of their meeting hall and inter- 
est in them has been growing. 
Since GAMC came into being it 

organized more than two dozen local 
associations of general agents and mana 


sessit ms 


has 





M. L. CAMPS 


Retiring Chairman 


gers, more than half a dozen new state 
associations of general agents and mana- 
gers. There are about 20 “area manage 
ment conferences” being held annually in 
this country and in Hawaii and the 
GAMC, through a responsible committee, 
provides services and publicity for all of 
these. Three such conferences are in 
Washington, Texas and in the corn-belt 
Educationally, 26 study groups in 
as many local life underwriters associa 
tions have been formed by GAMC in 
the past two years. More than 600 in- 
dividuals have heen included in these 


States. 


Has Organized Many Local Associations 


groups and have completed the pre- 
scribed “Study Course in Agency Man- 
agement” of 12 weeks’ duration which 
course is prepared by Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association. In 
September GAMC started promoting the 
use of a study course at the local level 
for the managers of combination com- 
panies and will also promote a_ study 
course for assistant managers and super- 
Furthermore, GAMC sponsors 


visors. 


ere 


Fabian Bachrach 
MORTIMER BUCKLEY 


Vice Chairman 


two fine national management programs 
annually, the last being in St. Louis on 
August 23. Program chairman is Henry 
W. Persons, Chicago, Mutual of New 
York. 

Operations Manual for Local Groups 

\fter two years of extensive research, 
the organization has just completed a 
115-page leather-bound “Operations 
Manual” for use of local managers 
groups. The Manual covers all con- 
ceivable phases of operations of a gen- 
eral agents and managers association. 

Incidentally, another activity of GAMC 
has been preparing a complete program 
for use by local associations of general 
agents and managers in the training of 
Community Chest workers. This program 
hes been highly successful in 40 major 
communities in the past couple of years. 


How GAMC Started 


The General Agents and Managers 
Conference was a grass-roots outgrowth 
of some two years of preparatory work 
spearheaded by a small group of less 
than a dozen general agents and mana- 
gers. It was really a formal re-birth 
after some 20 years of development dat- 
ing back to the forming of a committee 
in Pittsburgh in 1931 at the instigation 
of Paul F. Clark, former president of 
NALU and now president of John Han- 
cock, 

That 


old had 


well- 


committee some 








known names on its roster of chairmen. 
They included Alexander E, Patterson, 
former president of NALU, and later 
president of Mutual of New York; Hol- 
gar J. Johnson, a former NALU presi- 
dent who is now president of Institute 
of Life Insurance; O. Sam Cummings, 
general agent, Kansas City Life in 
Texas; Ralph G. Engelsman, known 
throughout the country as an insurance 
educator, former general agent of Penn 





Fabian Bachrach 
CARR R. PURSER 


Vice Chairman 


Maiaal in New York, and now an agent 
and consultant in New York; Osborne 
Bethea, former general agent, Penn Mu- 
tual, in New York and now manager of 
Prudential’s main agency in Newark; 
and W. Thomas Craig, general agent, 
Aetna Life, Los Angeles. 

From time to time there were increas- 
ing demands from the management 
group for broadening its functions. An 
example occurred in 1946 when Mr. 
Bethea, chairman that year, promoted 
the establishment of a management con- 
ference in Chicago and the division of 
the country into areas where territorial 
management conferences could be held. 
This was the forerunner of area and 
state meetings in Cincinnati, Denver, 
Seattle, southern California and other 
points. 

A year or so afterwards the growing 
desire among the management group for 
recognition as a separate entity, inspired 
discussions that might have led to a 
separate national organization. Immedi- 
ately, some of those who had been long 
active in NALU affairs went to work to 
meet the demands within the existing 
framework of NALU. Among these were 
Colonel Charles W. Campbell, then 
manager of Prudential at Newark and 
now vice president of that company in 
charge of the new South-Central home 
office in Jacksonville, Fla,; Osborne 
Bethea, then general agent of Penn Mu- 
tual in New York and now manager of 




























JUDD C. BENSON 


Chairman 


the Newark agency of The Prudential: 
O. Sam Cummings, R. H. Weriz of De- 
troit, John Marsh, Washington; W. 
Thomas Craig, Aetna Life, Los Angeles; 
M. L. Camps and William A. Arnold, 
now general agents of John Hancock of 
New York. 
An Integral Part of NALU 


In 1949 and 1950 the pioneer contin- 
gent met frequently, kept in touch by 
phone and mail, and hammered away at 
the obstacles confronting them. Some 
scepticism existed among both home 
office executives and agents as to the 
character the reorganized group would 
assume. It was determined that it would 
be an integral part of NALU, although 
separate within that organization; that 
it would not become a bargaining group 
between field management and the home 
offices; and that it must adhere to spe- 
cific and worthy objectives. The objec- 
tives settled upon included the free ex- 
change of management experience, high 





Phillips Studio 
L. V. DRURY 


Secretary 


standards of practice in agency el 
agement, the establishment and ome 
nation of state and local managemen 


organizations, the encouragement of pro- 
fessionalism in management, and the 
provision for adequate forums [or dis- 
cussion. 
By March, 1951, the group was reads 
to present a blueprint to the NALU mic 
year meeting in Los Angeles, which “ 
cluded a set of tightly drawn rules an 
4 nomli- 


regulations, the appointment 0! 


(Continued on Page 100) 
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George F. B. Smith— 
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Connecticut Mutual’s New President Began To Display Organizational And Sales 


Talent And Likeable Social Characteristics When Very Young; First Attracted 


Company Attention By Submitting Ideas Which Reorganized Home Office Agency 


RB. Smith, tenth president 
of Connecticut Mutual Life, has spent 
his entire insurance career with this 
109-year-old company and is the second 
man with a background of field experi- 
ence to become its president. He has 
personally sold life insurance in many 
states. In February, 1955, he succeeded 
as president Peter M. Fraser who after 
being an agent and a general agent in 
New York was brought into the home 
office and made an extraordinary suc- 
cess. In the new top echelon set-up at 
Connecticut Mutual Mr. Fraser was 
elected chairman with responsibility of 
continuing to direct investment policies 
of the company and exercising general 
supervision of its affairs, while Mr. 
Smith’s responsibilities are those of gen- 
eral supervision of field and home office 
activities except, as stated, the financial 
and investment ends. In 1950 Mr. Smith 
became executive vice president of the 
company and his experience relating to 
over-all operations of the company has 
been broad. He was elected a director 
in 1952. 

Called Conservative Though Progressive 


Commenting on George Smith’s elec- 
tion to the presidency, one of the di- 
rectors said to The Gold Book: _ 

“George Smith is a direct, fair-minded, 
far-seeing executive who won't duck any 
problem presented to him. He will study 
from all angles a matter presented for 
his consideration, not making up his 
mind until he feels he has put his hand 
on the right solution. He has the happy 
faculty of being able to make a decision 
without antagonizing those holding dif- 
ferent views. His ability to make friends 
in the field applies equally to the home 


George F. 


office with the result that his election 
to the presidency was popular in all 
directions —home office confreres and 


general agents. 

“Another thing: he has that rare com- 
bination of being progressive as well as 
conservative. One of his intense beliefs 
is that life insurance over the century 
has been built on a foundation of fur- 
nishing individual protection to- families 
and businesses and, believing that goal 
is paramount, it should not be lost sight 
of. Manner of operations of other com- 
panies, including their type of contracts 
and expansions of coverage, will not 
sway him in governing the administra- 
tive and underwriting activities of his 
own company.” 

This is interpreted by the life insur- 
ance industry to mean that it is not 
his intention that the Connecticut Mu- 
tual write Group insurance or offer con- 
tracts which are glamourized by accent 
on cost, despite competitive pressures. 

Showed Organization Ability When 

Newsboy 
The 


pattern of his personality and 


Department; 


Prominent Hartford Citizen 


By CLARENCE AXMAN 


other characteristics which have gov- 
erned his career began to appear early 
in his life. As a young boy he began 
selling newspapers in Conneaut, Ohio, a 
city not far away from Cleveland. Later 
in high school, and then as a college 
student at Amherst, he displayed ex- 
traordinary abilities as an organizer. It 
was evident that he had imagination, 
vision, willingness to tackle any job, and 
had no objections to working during a 
day which started very early in the 
morning and continued into the night. 

At a very early age George Smith 
began to learn some of the important 
economic facts of life. One was that 
hardships are not necessarily of a per- 
manent nature. Another was that envy 
of any lads he knew whose parents were 
in good circumstances was absurd in 
republic where road blocks are not 
erected against ambition, willingness to 
work, courage and a sunny disposition. 
Still another was that every person has 
his hand on the steering wheel of the 
machine which controls his own destiny. 
But most important was faithful and 
constant observance of the standard of 
personal integrity and honor. 

George Smith was born in Detroit, 
Mich. His father, a sailor on the Great 
Lakes, lost his life in a storm in 1909. 
At that time George was living in Con- 
neaut. Not content with just being an- 
other newsboy, he began to show the 
vision and executive talent which in 
later years were to prove two of his 
outstanding characteristics. By the time 
he had become a freshman in high school 
he had charge of all news carriers in 
Conneaut for the two morning Cleveland 
papers—one of which is the famous 
Plain Dealer, and he personally deliv- 
ered 225 copies of these papers before 
reaching school every morning. In the 
afternoon he distributed the Conneaut 
paper to the newsboys after which he 
delivered on his own 90-paper route. He 
then met the 6 p.m. train from Cleve- 
land and duplicated his 5 o’clock in the 
morning chores with the evening papers 
of that city. 

Later, he worked for a gas company 
reading meters and in summer vacations 
he shipped on the Great Lakes—Erie, 
Superior, Huron and Michigan—first as 


a porter, then as a coal passer and 
finally as a deckhand. 
In later days when recalling these 


experiences on the lakes he told friends: 
“It was hard work, but enjoyable. When 
I sat down to have chow I didn’t worry 
if the cook had fried the eggs one min- 
ute or five, and I certainly built up my 
health.” 


Ran Boarding House for Students 
Another thing George built up was a 
fine record as a student in the Conneaut 


high school despite the long hours spent 
in seeing that residents of the city got 


their papers on time. He won a scholar- 
ship to Amherst College, two other 
graduates of which, by the way, also 
became presidents of insurance compa- 
nies. Lewis W. Douglas of Mutual Life 
of New York and the late Harry B. 
Smith of National Fire Insurance Co. 
of Hartford. 

To help pay his expenses at Amherst, 
George ran a boarding house for 90 
boys. In the summer vacation period he 
worked in a men’s clothing store where 
he got experience in salesmanship. 
Despite the time it took to run the 
boarding house at Amherst, and earning 
his degree cum laude there, he found 
opportunity to excel in athletics and 
was named All-New England basketball 
center. 


Courses Under Poet Robert Frost 


While a student at Amherst, Mr. 
Smith began to develop a strong inter- 
est in good literature, music and paint- 
ing which persists today. His present 
great interest in reading stems from 
the good fortune he had in taking a 
course which was given by Robert 
Frost, a poet of great distinction. Frost 
brought to his courses a number of un- 
usually brilliant literary celebrities. They 
included Carl Sandburg, later to become 
a Pulitzer Prize winner by reason of 
his extraordinary complete life of Abra- 
ham Lincoln; Amy Lowell, Boston poet 
and sister of the then president of Har- 
vard University; Padraic Colum, famed 
Irish writer. George Smith was present 
in Robert Frost’s home when Amy 
Lowell made her last public appearance, 
and read her poems to a small group 
of students sitting in a corner of Frost’s 
living room. The students were not only 
fascinated by Miss Lowell’s poems, but 
also by the fact that she was smoking 
a large cigar. 

As a result of the experience with 
prose, Mr. Smith not only became in- 
tensely interested in literature, but for 
the first time began acquiring something 
of the nucleus of a fine library. Among 
the books the students read and dis- 
cussed with Frost that year were 
Thoreau’s “Walden”; “The Poetry and 
Frost of Ernest Dowson”; Shake- 
speare’s “Coriolanus”; Herman Melville’s 
“Typee”; “The Autobiography of Ben- 
venuto Cellini’; Louis Untermeyer’s 
“Modern American Poetry”; Somerset 
Maugham’s “Of Human Bondage”; But- 
ler’s “The Way of All Flesh,” and the 
short stories of Frank Stockton, Am- 
brose Bierce, O. Henry, and others. 


Much Influenced, Too, by Dr. Meiklejohn 


One of the things which Frost re- 
quired of his students, and which they 
all thought quite a bore at the time, was 
that they memorize certain passages of 
the works they were reading. The final 
examination in the course consisted 


largely of asking the students to quote 
from these books and tell why they had 
selected certain quotes for memorization, 
As a result the Connecticut Mutual 
president can still quote from many of 
these books. 

To the writer Mr. Smith said: “Retro- 
spectively, I suspect this course given 
by Robert Frost has given me more 
pleasure and satisfaction than most any 
course I ever took. While I don’t do as 
much reading for pleasure now as ] 
did because there is so much business 
reading to be done, much of my present 
reading is really re-reading my favorite 
classics.” 

During Mr. Smith’s sophomore year 
at Amherst he encountered another 
course—philosophy—which also consid- 
erably influenced his thinking, and was 
taken by a large part of the sophomore 
class. Three professors taught the course 
for a month each and all of them had 
different philosophical beliefs. One, an 
idealist, was quite a disciple of Immanuel 
Kant. A second was a pragmatist and 
the third a behaviourist. Each professor 
in turn espoused his own beliefs and 
convictions and would attack the others. 
On occasion the students would face all 
three of the professors in the class and 
toss to them challenging questions. This 
procedure greatly stimulated the think- 
ing of the students. 

The professor who made the deepest 
impression on George Smith was Alex- 
ander Meiklejohn, then president oi 
Amherst. Dr. Meiklejohn opened his 
class by pointing out to the students 
that all through the year they would 
be discussing ideas; that in expressing 
their ideas all would be obliged to use 
words, and that these words must have 
the same meaning to the speaker and to 
the class; otherwise, it would be im- 
possible for the students to communicate 
with each other. Therefore, he made tt 
clear that the class must be very meticu- 
lous in the selection of words. In later 
life Mr. Smith found this teaching an 
important factor in influencing his think- 
ing and expression. 


How He Met Lee Hemingway 


From the standpoint of influencing 
later developments in his career one ol 
the most important activities of Mr. 
Smith at Amherst was a social one. He 
was a “rushing chairman,” leading his 
fraternity’s search through the roster o! 
new students for the type it wanted to 
pledge. Often certain men were rushed 
by several fraternities and the compet: 
tion of social cultivation to land = 
men they were after was unusually brisk. 

But, oddly enough, it was through . 
year’s rushing that Mr. Smith made the 
contact that eventually landed him < 
the insurance arena. He had been tippe’ 
by an Amherst graduate that, one 0 
the students who should be given the 
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once over was Ned Hemingway, son of 
the late Lee Hemingway, general agent, 
Connecticut Mutual, in Pittsburgh. This 
led to some correspondence between 
Smith and Lee Hemingway. When Lee 
Hemingway asked him what he intended 
to do after graduation, Smith said he 
had already accepted a job from the 
Standard Oil Co. in its foreign service. 
However, when he informed his mother 
of this job she was anything but en- 







thusiastic since she didn’t like the 
prospect of her son having a career 
abroad. 


Made Manager of Woolworth Store 


Mr. Smith declined the position and 
started looking for another one which 
he found with the Woolworth “five and 
ten cents stores” organization. Wool- 
worth sent him to Sandusky, Ohio, his 
duties being “managing the stock room.” 
\ fancy title for a beginner, but Mr. 
Smith said the work was really being 
ajanitor. The pay was $20 a week. But 
Mr. Smith was no ordinary janitor. As 
his career apparently was to be with the 
ive-and-ten cent store chain, he decided 
that the more facts he absorbed about 
the store operations as well as about 
his particular job the better would be 
his prospects. So he not only kept his 
tye on the stock room but studied every 
ther activity on the premises whenever 
le had the opportunity. 

At the end of three and‘a half months 
Mr. Smith was ready to call it quits. 
The store manager, expressing surprise 
that one of his employes apparently 
vetting along so well wanted to leave, 
‘ked for an explanation. “The admin- 
stration of this store doesn’t seem to 
know how to make up its m‘nd,” was 
Mr. Smith’s answer. “Since I have been 
were there have been three different 
‘spectors out to see us from Cleveland. 
have been asked to change the ar- 
Tangement of the hardware department 
‘tree times and now it is just like it 
YaS at the start. I seem to be spending 
ot of time on window displays. The 
Mea apparently is that the oftener the 
Window | display is changed and the more 
hacked into the windows the larger the 
: timber of new customers. This may be 
‘ol merchandising, but not for me.” 
Het’ Smith’s thoughts went back to 
Ngway. He had written the general 
fet about the Standard Oil proposi- 


| 
t 





Mr. and Mrs. George F. B. Smith with their sons Peter, left, and George, Jr., right. 


tion and told of going with the chain 
store, adding that he at least wanted to 
give the latter a tryout and if it did 
not work satisfactorily he would get in 
touch with him. 


Enters Insurance Business 


And so it happened that in December, 
1925, he went to work in Pittsburgh for 
Connecticut Mutual Life where he was 
given the title of service manager. Lee 
Hemingway, a graduate of W ashington 
and Jefferson, was an unusually inter- 
esting figure. His recruiting was largely 
that of college men and there were 
about 20 of them in the agency when 
Smith got there. After arriving at the 
agency Smith started training under 
one of the stars in the Pittsburgh in- 
surance field. This was Holgar J. John- 
son, who later became general agent of 
the Penn Mutual in Pittsburgh and is 
now president of Institute of Life Insur- 
ance. At the time Johnson was super- 
visor of the Hemingway Agency. 

Mr. Smith couldn’t well have had a 
better tutor for his preliminary _train- 
ing. He was soon put into the office of 
the agency and later did work of a 
service nature for a number of agents 
assigned to him. His duties were in 
connection with change of beneficiaries, 
loans on policies and similar work. After 
training on that job he began to spend 
half a day in the office. the balance in 
the field as an agent. He didn’t write 
any large policies, most of his cases 
being sales to his contemporaries, such 
as young college graduates and fellows 
whom he was meeting at the YMCA. 
When Holgar Johnson transferred to 
the Connecticut Mutual home office. two 
supervisors were appointed at Pitts- 
burgh, one of them being George Smith. 


Gets Married 


Tt was nearly four years after joining 
Hemingway that another important 
change came in Smith’s career. He was 
invited by Jack Holderness of the Con- 
necticut Mutual agency department to 
visit the home office, a place he had 
not hitherto seen. It was at a time when 
banks were beginning to take an inter 
est in life insurance trusts and one of 
the Pittsburgh banks had made an offer 
to young Smith with an idea of his 
going with the bank’s trust department. 


Mr. Smith was not deaf to the proposi- 
tion as he was planning to be married 
anl was considering fields which would 
have the best future outlook for him. 

In September he married Eleanor 
Dally, daughter of Addison B. Dally, a 
well known man in the oil and gas field 
whose other daughter, by the way, mar- 
ried Adrian Massie, now chairman of 
the board, New York Trust Co., one of 
the large downtown banks of New York 
City. 


Declined General Agency Appointment 


On their wedding trip to Amherst and 
Quebec, George and his bride visited the 
home office and through Holderness 
Smith was offered an agency of the 
Connecticut Mutual. Mr. Smith declined, 
saying he did not think he had enough 
experience to qualify for it. 

“Tf I stick to life insurance—and 1 
now think I will,” said Mr. Smith, “yout 
proposition might interest me in a cou- 
ple of years when I think I would be 
qualified to fill it.” 

Mr. Smith left the home office much 
inspired by his talk with Holderness 
and the conversations he had there with 
James Lee Loomis, Fred O. Lyter and 
other top executives of the company. 


Transferred to Home Office 
Agency Department 


George and Eleanor set up _ house- 
keeping in a small apartment in Pitts- 
burgh and he continued doing well with 
the Hemingway Agency. In 1929 he was 
brought into the home office in Hart- 
ford as an agency assistant. Later he 
became assistant superintendent of agen- 
cies and in 1940 was promoted to assis- 
tant vice president where he gained 
wide experience in over-all company 
operations. His next position was vice 
president in charge of agencies. He 
directed activities of the company’s: 
agency department and the entire field 
organization during the post-war expan- 
sion period and developed a warm per- 


sonal relationship with the company’s 
general agents and_ representatives 
throughout the country. He returned 


to the company’s general management 
in 1950 as executive vice president with 
increased responsibilities in policy-mak- 
ing. He has served as a member of the 
company’s executive, finance, city loan, 
ranch and farm loan committees and 
chairman of the home office committee. 


Asked for Suggestions; Gave Them 


Soon after George Smith had come 
to the home office from the Pittsburgh 
agency, he received a telephone message 
from Jack Holderness, then superintend- 
ent of agencies and later vice president 
in charge of agencies. It was an invita- 
tion to attend a meeting at which agency 
department plans were to be discussed. 
All at the meeting were called upon for 
suggestions which would pave the way 
for making the department operate morc 
effectively. Principal procedure of the 
meeting was to analyze the methods 
being used by the department, decide 
which of them were of most value to 
the field, how they could best be de 
veloped and those which should be elim- 
inated, and especially how overlapping 
could best be prevented. 

Eventually, Mr. Holderness called on 
George Smith, asking if he had any 
suggestions to offer. It was like tapping 


a spring. Without pulling punches, 
Smith told the meeting that agents 
pretty generally lacked confidence in 


material — verbal end_ printed — coming 
from the home office, and that the en 
tire area of field-home office relations 
needed a lot of work if a desirable de- 
gree of mutual understanding were to 
be achieved. 

His remarks were detailed and to the 
peint. They included specific ideas on 
what he thought should be done with 
a training course, sales literature and 


with various other activities which he 
felt would benefit the men in the field 
He also made a strong plea for estab 


lishing closer liaison with the field which 
would result in a more active exchange 
of ideas between agents and the home 
office. 


















He suggested that standard sales talks 
be built along specific ideas—single need 
selling, retirement income, family in- 
come, educational policies, and so on. 
In connection with this he proposed that 
a special home office team be organized 
to conduct concentraied sales schools at 
agency offices, and actually to demon- 


strate workability of their classroom 
ideas in the field. As a result, many 
sales procedures and field practices used 
by the Connecticut Mutual today orig- 
inated with ideas which young George 
Smith advanced at that agency depart- 
ment meeting back in 1930. 


Joint Field Work Proved Smith’s 
Academic Sales Advice Correct 


For a period of about three years 
Mr. Smith devoted two or three wecks 
a month in the field as a member of a 
team of three which spent a week in 
each agency running what, to ail intents 
and purposes, was a school of salesman- 
ship. The ag two members were Tom 
Stokes and E. Andersen. It was some 
thing more “te in just a school with caine 
demonstrations because for hours each 
day each of the trio would go into the 
field with an agent and demonstrate that 
what was being said to the agents in 
the “lectures” really worked out in 
practice. 

Armed with leads, each pair—the home 
office man and the agent—would ap- 
proach the prospect and immediately 
launch into an interview. It was an 
exciting experience for the home office 
men as well as sometimes a harrowing 
one. Stimulated, and sometimes ter- 
rified, by the thought that if sales did 
not materialize they would lose caste 
with the general agents, as well as with 
the agents accompanying them, to say 
nothing of the company, they put on 
extra steam and put forward eloquently 
the motivations leading to insurance 
ownership. Invariably, they returned to 
the agency with negotiated sales and 
happy agents. 

“Some of these canvassing visits were 
in the farm regions. When the weather 
was hot and the farmer busy with his 
crops it was a difficult hard-working 
procedure,” said Mr. Smith recalling 
these trips. “There were numerous turn- 
downs, naturally, but before the day or 
night ended we had proved that those 
who made use of our teaching precepts 
could deliver the goods. Incidentally, the 
first day I went out with an agent dur- 
ing that series of trips I made three 
sales. The last one was on a farm at 
night. Such sales knocked out some of 
the cynicism and skepticism of the gen 
eral agents about the value of this edu- 
cational project and generally before 
the week was over, the general agent 
was on our side.’ 


Contributions to Agency Department 


Explaining to The Gold Book some 
contributions which Mr. Smith had made 
to the agency department one of the 


executives of that department said: 
“It was George Smith’s conviction that 

home office visits to the agencies should 

never be routine, casual, or purely be- 


cause of periodic necessity. He felt that 
when home office officials were present 
in an agency they should be there for 
specific needs. He had observed that as 
the life insurance business became more 
complex, from the standpoint of agency 
management and administration as well 


as in the connate v of client problems 
men who went to the field should more 
or less be specialists in their particular 
areas. 

“In connection 
development of agents, 
general agents, it seemed 
divide the approach between 
lems that are basic in nature 


with the training and 
supervisors and 
proper to 
the prob 
and those 


that deal with the complexities at the 
more advanced level. Accordingly, two 
units were established and they are 
continuing to flourish and expand. One 


is known as the education-training divi 
sion, which is responsible for coordinat 
ing recruiting activities, education and 
training of agents, and for providing 
management training for supervisors 
and general agents. 

(Continued on Page 102) 
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Phone Call Starts Chain Of Sales 


By Lester A. Rosen 
Union Central Life, Memphis 


Did you ever finish a telephone call, 
put your feet up on the desk, lean back 
and say, “Well, I’ll be ———.” 

It all started in 1948 when I tele- 
phoned a prominent Memphis business 
man who had the reputation of “he can’t 
be sold.” We knew each other casually 
but were on a first name basis. My first 
telephone effort met with “T have $30,000 
of insurance which is enough for me 
and nobody can sell me any more, so 
there is no need trying.” I had been 
forewarned that to push the man beyond 
the point of his “good nature” was just 
calamitous, so I promptly signed off 
after getting his date of birth “for my 
records.” I arranged on several other 
occasions, through centers of influence, 


to be with him at social functions. At 
all times he was courteous—even friend- 
ly. Any business advance on my part, 
however, still seemed out of the question 
because there just was not the right 
opportunity. 
Birth of Son Changes Picture 

In 1950 his wife presented him with 
a son and me with an opportunity. The 
child had scarcely opened his eyes when 
I called to congratulate him and tell him 
what we could do for his son’s future. 
I suggested an appointment. He asked 
me the premium for $25,000. I gave it 
to him and he said, “Write it up.” I did. 

Thus, in 1950 the son became a client 
of mine, but his father had the money. 
I was on first base, but I could not get 
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to second, much less reach home. On 
each birthday of the son a card went 
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to invite manual, visual, verbal and psychological 


participation of clients in estate discussions. 


Every asset and every pertinent phase of estate plan- 
ning receives consideration in this exciting, interesting 
and stimulating method of extending a public service 
to uninsurables and insurables; the wealthy, and the 
folks of modest means as well. 


"'Huberites" enjoy their association with this Agency 
and the fine Company so rich in the tradition of 
service which cooperates so splendidly with them. 


SOLOMON HUBER AGENCY 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 
56 EAST 52ND STREET 


PLaza 5-4034 


Home Office: Newark, N. J. 


This trademarked and copyrighted service is designed 


NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
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out—on each birthday of the father 
telephone message of congratulation. 
At least we were speaking to each other 
more frequently—even seeing each Other 
more often at social functions, Aj] the 
while my friend was becoming bigger jn 
his field and making more money, 

It is my custom to stay down at the 
office one night a week to catch up on 
reading and detail work. Two days prior 
to one of these evening sessions in Ay. 
gust, 1954, my friend’s name appeared 
in the paper as having been awarded 4 
very substantial contract. It was Mop. 
day night and I was seated at my desk 
The hour was 7:15 p.m. The thought 
struck me that I should pick up the 
phone, congratulate him, and tell him 
that he ought to buy $100,000 of {if 
insurance. I got him on the phone and 
said “Bob, congratulations! That was 4 
wonderful contract you were awarded 
You are in the big leagues now and 
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Lester A. Rosen 


Mr. Rosen majored in life insurance 
at Wharton School of University of 
Pennsylvania, passed all CLU exams jn 
the same year; joined Charles B. Knight 
agency, Union Central, New York, in 
1933 immediately after leaving college. 
In 1935 he became a member of MDRT: 
in 1938 became a life member. He en- 
tered the Army as a private in World 
War II and when separated from the 
service as a major he was in Memphis, 
which city he liked so much he decided 
to make it his home. 

Mr. Rosen is a past president of Mem- 
phis Life Underwriters Association and 
of the Memphis CLU Chapter. He was 
the first Memphis instructor for the 
LUTC, has spoken before many insur- 
ance conventions. He is prominent in 
civic, community and philanthropic ac- 
tivities; is married and has three chil- 
dren. 






































I think you ought to have $100,000 of 
life insurance owned by your corpora- 
tion.” 


Two Policies Sold for $100,000 


I kept quiet; so did he. If ever silence 
was deafening, this was it. Finally, he 
said, “What is the rate at my age?” 
I was so flabbergasted and unprepared 
I had to say, “How old are vou?” He 
replied, “45.” I said, “$35 a thousand.” 
He said, “I’ll take $50,000.” Since it was 
now 7:20 in the evening, I asked: “What 
time will you be in the office tomorrow, 
Bob? I’ll come over and complete the 
papers.” He replied, “What is the matter 
with tonight? If you’ve got a fish on 
the hook, don’t let him get away.” I 
said, “I will be over at your home at 
8 o'clock.” 

That’s when I put my feet up on the 
desk, leaned back, and said—well, you 
know what. tig 

Then my mind got to working in high 
gear. I decided to shoot the works and 
called him back and _ told him_ that I 
was coming by with a doctor since we 
may as well complete the examination 
immediately. He was surprisingly agree- 
able. My iob then was to find an ex- 
aminer willing to make a night call at 
the last moment. I found him! Bob was 
examined that night, signed the applica- 
tion, told me to stop by his office the 
next morning and his secretary would 
give me a check for the premium. On 
leaving his home, he said to me, Les- 
ter, this is one of the easiest sales you 
ever made, isn’t it?” I said, “Bob, ! 
didn’t sell you anything. You bought It. 
I guess that was the right thing to say 
because he smiled as we shook hands 
and said goodnight. 

I orderea a an additional $50,00 
asking the company to make an excep: 
tion in writing a $100,000 on an examina 
tion made by a $50,000 examiner. 12 
policy was issued — the additiona! 
$50,000 came along with it. 

I’ called Bob and told him I had the 
policy and wanted to deliver it to - 
in person. He said, “Just put it in the 
mail, That’s all right.” I did not agree 


(Continued on Page 85) 
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WE CONTINUE TO LEAD 


e Just as we did in 1954, this agency continues to 


lead Continental Assurance for the first six 


months of 1955. 


e During this record breaking six month period, 
this agency paid for $8,000,000 of Ordinary Life, 


exclusive of group, annuities, and A&H. 


e@ That’s a 25% gain. In May alone, we paid for over 
$2,000,000 —the largest single month’s production 


to date for any Continental Agency. 


We have our many business associates to thank for this fine 
record — including those brokers and agents who have been 
doing business with us for years and the many newer ones who 
came to us during 1955. It is due to their assistance and coop- 
eration that this agency continues to lead Continental Assurance. 


To all, we say: “Thank you very much.” 


DAVID A. CARR AGENCY, INC. 


CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, CHICAGO 


50 EAST 42nd STREET ¢ NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
OXford 7-3424 


DAVID A. CARR, PRES. S. ROBERT SIENTZ, SEC. MICHAEL A. WILTON, VICE-PRES. 
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No man should enter the 


gement because he feels that it is a 
promotion. Management is simply an- 
ther area of activity with additional 


responsibilities and work. It is impera- 
tive that he fall in love with his job to 
such a degree that he gets a bigger kick 
from doing it than from any other thing 
he does. As example is the greatest 
teacher of all, and since so many things 
we teach so blithely to our men apply as 
forcefully to us as managers, we cannot 
expect the agents to accept our training 
unless we practice what we preach. 
We tell our men to plan their work 
and work their plan. This certainly ap- 
plies to management, In building our 
agency the first step, after analyzing our 
territory, is to develop in writing the 
blue print of what we plan to accom- 
plish. 
Prospecting Is Heart of the Business 
that pros- 
business for 


Continuous 
manager 


We say to 
pecting is the 
a manager in 
prospecting in 
is a must. 

When we tell our men that this is a 
wonderful business for a man who im- 
plicitly believes in it, but a miserable 
one for those who don’t that applies to 


our new men 
heart of the 

recruiting. 
the case of a 


the manager, too, and when we also 
point out that the agent must pay a 
large price in hard work the manager 
must surely set the example there as 
well. When we stress that the agent 
must be able to withstand keen disap- 
pointments and tough breaks but still 
keep going persistently and with en- 


thusiasm we must recognize that no man 
should undertake a managerial job who 
is unable to withstand disappointments 
or be unable to stand up under bad 
breaks from time to time. 

We must maintain a genuine and sin- 
cere interest in the welfare of each of 
our men, getting the greatest thrill from 
seeing them and their families begin to 
enjoy the better things in life because 
they are in a business which we helped 
them enter. 

Third Party Influence 

Probably the chief factor in whatever 
success we have had is third party in- 
fluence. When the manager comes to a 
community he must prospect religiously 


Managers Whast Oe cciihlins 


field of man- 





By R. Percy GoyNng 


Manager, Mutual of New York, Dallas 





not only for salesmen but for centers of 
influence. Our first contact with Texans 
came from dinners given to officials of 
the company. Many of those people 
present were contacted and processed by 
me in the weeks to follow attendance at 
the dinners. Some gave indications that 
further cultivation might bring real in- 
terest and build up fine friendships. The 
story of our concept of life insurance 
selling as a career was told to each as 
simply as possible and supplemented 
from time to time. 


Type of Agent Sought 


We were looking for the better than 
average man, capable of self discipline 
and highly ambitious, also preferring one 


What They Pumih 





already successful in what he was doing 

our men bring in one or two from their 

own centers of influence, these affairs 

generating a fine spirit of cooperation. 
More About Recruiting 

In recruiting we pay special attention 
to markets. However, we have the con- 
viction that if a man has what it takes 
it is not necessary that he have any 
one particular market. 

In hiring men we use the Life Insur- 
ance Agency Management Association 
test. We require that each man furnish 
us with at least ten names of persons 
he knows well, that he give us the 
privilege of talking to them about his 
coming into the insurance business. 








Camas 








R. Percy Goyne 


After being assistant to the president of Hendrix College, Conway, Ark., Mr. 
Goyne spent three years in the Army. Upon being discharged from the service he 
entered life insurance in Conway with the Mutual Of New York and during his 
first year in the business sold $1,100,000 of life insuranse and paid for more than a 
million during his second year, although for about eight months of the second year 
he was assistant manager of the Little Rock agency. Called to New York to be a 


training assistant he went to Mutual’s Shreveport, La. 


agency in 1948 as manager, 


starting from scratch. After two and a half years the agency’s production reached 


$4,600,000. 


In February, 1951, he became Dallas agency manager when the company moved 
back into Texas. He attributes his success to a deep conviction that life insurance 
selling affords a fine opportunity for a successful career and at a profit greater than 
the average man earns, but an agent must be willing to pay the price of self-discipline 


and be capable of following the rules; 
methods and schools of operation; 


to taking advantage of the company’s training 
and to the generous sharing of ideas, skills and 


techniques of successful men in the agency who have gone before or are contem- 


poraries in the management field. 











S nimeeamaennl 


but who was being held down by condi- 
tions over which he had no control. Men 
who wanted to go into business for 
themselves had our particular attention. 

Soon we began to develop prospective 
agents to interview and the nucleus of 
our present team got under way. We 
now have approximately 30 men in the 
city of Dallas. They help us find addi- 
tional agents as we need them; and in 
selling these men on joining the agency. 
We continue to cultivate by personal 
contact, telephone calls, letters to inform 
them about the agency’s progress. At 
intervals we are helped by an official 
of the company visiting Dallas, They are 
given a reception to which we invite 
selected centers of influence and those 
whom we hope to develop. In addition, 


That is not just to check the man but 
it helps us reach an honest decision as 
to whether it would be the best thing 
for him and for us. 

We give him the names of ten per- 
sons who knows us well and urge him to 
talk with them about our organization. 
We invite him to visit with any of our 
men he’d care to. We meet with him 
and his wife when we endeavor to pre- 
sent as frank a picture as possible of 
the price that must be paid to succeed 
in this business—the pitfalls, heartaches, 
disappointments, but also of those fine 
things which develop if he can “whip 
the business.” 


Training 
We try to get much of the mechanical 


a 
















R. PERCY GOYNE 


side of the training done at home before 
the new recruit reports at the office. At 
the office training we polish up the 
mechanical side of which he should al- 
ready have a basic understanding, but 
put much emphasis on the selling tech- 
niques themselves. We are firm believers 
that the proper mental attitude, ability 
to think big, and an understanding of 
the philosophy of insurance are essen- 
tial to a man doing well in the business, 
We try to stimulate him to want to 
become an independent operator as 
rapidly as possible. 

Much goes into sales talk other than 
the wordage during the interview. An 
intangible something passes between the 
salesman and prospects that develops 
the confidence which influences and 
makes possible the sale. Whatever it 
enthusiasm, love of the business, 
confidence that there is no substitute 
for life insurance—the salesman im- 
bibes the religion of life insurance giv- 
ing music to his words. All of these 
factors we try to instill in the agent 
during his initial period of training and 
through the continued conferences with 
him through the months ahead. We fur- 
nish him with books to read that will 
stimulate him towards achievement— 
Frank Bettger’s two books; those of 
Claude Bristol, such as “The Magic of 
Believing”; Wilson’s “Open the Mind 
and Close the Sale,” and others. We 
send him into his first week by himself 
to practice what he has been taught 
and hope he makes a sale. We feel he 
is a stronger man if he can do the first 
sale by himself. We are always available 
for conferences and discussions on cases. 
Beginning the second week we follow 
through with him on joint calls if we 
feel they are needed. Our agency is run 
as a cooperative enterprise with man- 
agement ably helped by an advisory 
committee of three men elected each 
year by fellow agents. 
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HARRY KRUEGER, C. L. U. 
GENERAL AGENT IN NEW YORK CITY FOR 


THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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pinging You Up-to-Date on Activities 
of the 
MOST PROGRESSIVE LIFE GENERAL AGENCY IN NEW JERSEY 


W E’RE happy to report that our agency had 10 qualifiers at the Pyramid Club convention of the 
Continental Assurance Co., held in Chicago early in September and 8 qualifiers to the Presidents 
Club convention at Miami Beach, Fla. which followed the Pyramid gathering. 


We wish to pay tribute to our outstanding producers and say “thanks” for the splendid 
job they did. 


In qualifying for the Presidents Club the leaders in this agency had the following paid-for produc- 


tion: 
Volume Premium 
No. 1 $2,468,000 $91,516 
No. 2 1,906,000 45,696 
No. 3 1,687,000 37,806 
No. 4 1,313,000 14,400 
No. 5 949,000 20,816 


In recognizing the fine performance of these men we wish at the same time to thank the rest of our 
convention qualifiers for their part in making 1955 our biggest year as General Agents. We are over 
50% ahead of 1954! 


The high quality, intelligent underwriting and competitive value of CONTINENTAL ASSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY ’S facilities are reflected in the above figures, 


PHILIP C. BELBER AGENCY, Ine. 


General Agents 


CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


744 Broad Street - - - - Newark 2, N. J. - - - ~- + MArket 2-0354 


Philip C. Belber, President Charles G. Belber, Vice President 


William Brinker, Secretary & Treasurer Frank Lally, Assistant Secretary 
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Selling In Life Insurance 


By Epwin P. Gunn, CLU 


Director of Field Training, District Agency Department 


\ popular saying is that a picture is 
worth 1,000 words. Maybe, it should be 
10,000 words. In this article is a picture 
of the most famous cartoon which has 
appeared in an American magazine since 
the old days of Thomas Nast when his 
remarkably effective cartoons of Boss 
Tweed helped rescue Greater New York 
from the worst gang of political corrup- 
tionists ever to have a strangle-hold on 
a municipality’s finances. The cartoon 


John Hancock 





Many prospects will look when they 
won't listen. You say: 

“Let me show you something,” and zip 
open the visual sales kit. The prospect 
can’t help looking. He may not like be- 
ing told about something, but he likes 
to see for himself. 

To take your prospect’s thoughts from 
his immediate problems or interests and 
direct them toward future considerations 
—events which may never happen, or 


” 





An appealing study of a mother and child. 


on this page, drawn by Charles Addams 
and appearing in the magazine The New 
Yorker, shows a man on skis apparently 
having been able to make one of his legs 
pass on one side of a tree and the other 
leg negotiate a separate journey. Thou- 
sands of people wondered how this could 
be accomplished. Recently, The New 
Yorker explained this by taking a pic- 
ture of two one-legged Austrian skiers 
and, therefore, a single skier did not 
have to run into the tree. 
Visual Selling in Life Insurance 


Now, what do we mean by visual 
selling? It is having in the sales kit 
some striking cartoon or drawing or clip- 
ping which has a subtle but direct ap- 
plication to life insurance; something 
that will make the prospect more insur- 
ance conscious: help impel him into 
desire to buy insurance protection. It 
may be a cartoon which is a shocker, 
or a sentimental picture of a lot of chil- 
dren playing on a lawn; or of a familv 
shown in an automobile which later is 
hit by a truck and everybody in it is 
killed. It may be any of a long series of 
clippings—the big business prosperous 
for years which has been wrecked by the 
death of a partner; the father of a fam- 
ily drowned while on a summer outing; 
the man who thought he would live 
for 30 vears vet because he is so healthy, 
but dies suddenly in his sleep. 


Advantages to Salesmen 


As to exactly what are the advantages 
to salesmen of visual 
here are some of them: 


Well, 


selling? 





must be projected far ahead--is your 
problem, always. To bring their future 
down to the present and make them 
take a look at it—right now—is far 
easier with motivating pictures than by 
any other means. 

A visual helps you put over a good 
performance. If trained actors must 
drill to get their lines over to a re- 
ceptive audience, why should a sales- 
man think he can convince unwilling 
listeners with no practice or plan at 
all? 

We get 83% of all our mental im- 
pressions through our eyes; only 17% 
through our other four senses of hear- 
ing, tasting, smelling, and feeling. Thus, 
what your prospect sees is about 5 times 
as clear and understandable to him as 
something you say. 


Keeping Mind of Prospect on 
Single Track 


Now, let’s get down to brass tacks— 
our own business—particularly the busi- 
ness of selling business insurance. I 
should like to show you now the appli- 
cation of all we’ve been talking about. 

Here are some other accomplishments 
for the agent who uses a visual sales 
track: 

He gets started quicker. The first 30 
seconds of an interview often determine 
the agent’s chances during the next half 
hour. It is not only a quick starter 
but an interesting one. 

It gives the prospect something to do. 
He looks while you talk. That puts him 
at ease. Otherwise, he feels obliged to 
participate in some other way which 








usually means interruptions with objec- 
tions or excuses. 

It gives the agent a planned talk. A 
visual presentation furnishes him with a 
clear track on which to run. Every 
good salesman follows a planned talk 
although it may be instinctively and un- 
consciously. A good visual gets the best 
producers a sales track to follow. 

It puts the story over so any intelli- 
gent prospect can understand it; i.e. if 
the visual is simple and clear. 

Reactions are immediately observable. 
The agent’s part of the interview be- 
comes almost automatic. Knowing what 
you will say and do gives you, the 
agent, the opportunity to study the re- 
action of the prospect. You learn to 
know what’s coming by the way he 
acts. You can prepare the answer be- 
fore he objects. 


Action Is Inspired by Emotion 


You get action inspired by emotion. 
We all act on emotions, not on cold 









EDWIN P. GUNN, CLU 


father and son agreements, for instance, 
which should be backed up with life 
insurance. Farm specialists have ob- 
served a substantial increase in the num- 
ber of such agreements over the past 
two decades. A father will enter an 
agreement because he wants to give 
his son a Start in life. Many farmers 
take the preliminary steps of sending 
their boys to agricultural colleges. The 
father, who probably doesn’t want to 
quit farming entirely is able, by means 
of a partnership agreement, to taper 
off as he grows older and at the same- 
time continues to receive a regular in- 
come from his farm. The son benefits 
from an agreement because it can mean 
partnership and eventual ownership of 
a good business. Partnership life in- 





Reproduced by permission. Copr., 1940 The New Yorker Magazine, Inc. 
Famed cartoon got immediate nation-wide attention. 


reason. Reason proves life insurance is 
good, in principle; love or fear or hope 
make us act to buy it. A visual presen- 
tation loses most of its value as a sales 
tool unless it provides truly emotional 
pictures. Nothing is so essential. Moti- 
vation is the heart of the sale. Pic- 
tures can motivate adroitly and power- 
fully. 

Efficient visualization in salesmanship 
is not circumscribed by geography or 
size. That applies to business insurance 
as well as to other forms. Family Econ- 
omist, published by Institute of Life 
Insurance, said in a recent issue: 

“Take the rural areas, for instance. 
There is a rising trend in the use of 


surance provides funds for a surviving 
partner to buy the other’s share in the 
farm, and, even if the son is not yet 
married, for a growing stake in the farm, 
constituting a solid foundation for his 
marriage later on.” 


No Geographical Limitation 


But whether on the farm or in the city 
there are countless arguments for the 
sale of business insurance. Most agents 
know what are the factors which mott- 
vate sales, but the agent with imagina- 


tion knows pretty well the value of 
drama in interviewing prospects. - 


imagination finds one of its most fer 
fields in visual salesmanship. 
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ecruiling by 
Psychiatric 


Evaluation 


By Cuares E. DriMar 
General Agent, Penn Mutual Life, New York 


When I became general agent of Penn 
Mutual in New York three years ago 
succeeding Ralph G. Engelsman I knew 
that the biggest problem before me was 
the foremost one in the minds of man- 
agement of agencies everywhere. It was 
recruiting. Likewise, I realized that if 
there were a way to enroll a group of 
men who will form a permanent core of 
the agency and who would be dynamic 
enough to be successful in selling, then 
that would assure the future stability of 
the agency. Experiences of most gen- 
eral agents were demonstrating that 
usual—and varied—methods of selection 
used in the past although sometimes 
effective, or partly so, were not wholly 
adequate. The turn over has been too 
great 

In my first six months as general 
agent I was unsuccessful, probably be- 
cause I was hiring men rather than se- 
lecting them. I found the approach 
should be to exert every effort to keep 
men out of the business and not just 
bring them into it. 


Looking for Solution 


What was the answer to the problem? 


| began a wide inquiry among friends 
in management, doctors and _ psycholo- 
gists searching for an additional more 
suitable method of selection. Most 
agreed that the complete answer did not 
lie with the aptitude test. They felt 
that this was a minimum standard for 
selection for the reason that so often 
acute problems arise after the recruit 
has passed such a test. No matter how 
carefully aptitude tests are prepared they 
may not reach deeply enough into a 
man’s personality characteristics al- 
though they are of decided help in a 
negative way in that those who fail to 
qualify are very unlikely to succeed in 
business. 

As most applicants taking the test 
really want the job they are inclined 
to put their best foot forward, answering 
in the way we want them to answer 
rather than what they truly think. Here 
are some examples: 


One applicant of ours, married, a col- 
lege graduate with a law degree, and 
who scored a 15, created a very favor- 
able impression and seemed quite suit- 
able. In taking the battery of tests, 





CHARLES E. DRIMAL 


however, he was found unsuitable be- 
cause it was disclosed that he had a very 
poor interpersonal relationship with 
people, was ultra-dependent, had a 
strong feeling of inadequacy. Also, the 
tests revealed him to be emotionally ill 
at the time. Yet, he was capable of 
hiding these facts. 

Another example was a man, 30, father 
of two children, who scored excellently. 
But, it developed that his principal in- 
terest was in a commission contract. 
Tests, too, showed that he also was emo- 
tionally ill, had a feeling of grandiosity 
and was capable of hiding all these traits 
from the ordinary layman. We turned 
this fellow down and he immediately 
went with another company. A follow- 
up a little later disclosed that he failed 


—— 


with it and that he was under psychiatric 
care. 
Contacts Psychiatrists and Psychologists 


It became apparent to me that there 
must ‘be some way in which such a lay- 
man as a general agent can detect an 
undercurrent of an emotional problem 
which would interfere with the norma! 
functioning of a recruit. At this point 
I turned to the psychiatrist and psychol- 
ogist. Such men, I learned quickly, are 
able to give us not only this particular 
information but also a more accurate 
makeup of the individual. This is the 
basic personality of the recruit, the ex. 
tent of his aggressiveness, drive, ambition 
alertness, intelligence, sociability, et al 
qualities which if possessed are indis. 
pensible to successful selling but are 
difficult to assess in a short period, We 
must not learn too late of the lack of 
these qualities. 

In exploring the value of this idea 
we began to work closely with a neuro- 
psychiatric group composed of psychia- 
trists and psychologists. A pilot study 
was made, utilizing a group of success- 
ful men as a yardstick representing so 
called normals. An equal number of re- 
cruits was likewise evaluated and com- 
pared to the norm. On the basis of this 
comparisen and their individual person- 
ality characteristics, plus the presence of 
emotional problems, an attempt was 
made to predict the success of these new 
recruits. The latter were hired in the 
usual manner without paying attention 
to this evaluation. This Pilot Study was 
highly satisfactory in that the predic- 
tions turned out almost 100% correct. 

As the number of recruits was neces- 
sarily limited, it has been necessary to 
delay claims of any sort until at least we 
have had a two year follow-up on a 
sufficient number of recruits. 

Present Methods of Selection 

The procedure as outlined was started 
in August, 1953. I am recruiting on a 
mass basis which I feel is necessary. Our 
agency was doing about $6,700,000 when 
I took over and in order to keep apace 
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Charles E. Drimal 


A native of New York City, Mr. Dri- 
mal attended New York University night 
schools while working for the Guaranty 
Trust Co. He entered the U. S. Air 
Force in 1941 and was discharged in 
1946 with the rank of first lieutenant. 
During the war he flew as navigator in 
nearly all parts of the world and was one 
of the pilots who flew over the hump 
jrom India to China. 

After military service he returned 
priefly to the banking business and then 
iaunched his life insurance career with 
the Ralph Engelsman Agency in 1946. 
During his first year in the business, he 
wrote $280,000 and in 1950 his total 
reached nearly $850,000. Before being 
appointed general agent he served as 
supervisor in the Engelsman Agency, 
during which time he recruited seven 
men, He is active in life insurance cir- 
cles and has appeared as a speaker be- 
jore numerous associations throughout 
the country. 
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we had to recruit since the agency was 
mainly made up of older men. We draw 
our candidates from ‘our own adver- 
tisements, from blind ads, situation 
wanted ads, centers of influence and 
other sources. The combined results of 
these methods enabled us in 1954 to give 
approximately 500 aptitude tests. 

Qur methods on the mass basis are to 
set up appointments on a group basis. 
We gather them in groups of as many 
as 10 or 15. At the first interview we 
give prospective candidates a brief re- 
sume of what is the career opportunity, 
pertinent information about the com- 
pany and the agency and we outline 
the selection methods we use. At this 
interview we plant the idea that we are 
not just hiring, but that the men finally 
to be selected will be well qualified. We 
let them know that it may take weeks 
before any final decision can be made. 
That eliminates those seeking imme- 
diate employment. 

At this interview we give the aptitude 
test and, if possible, will score it imme- 
diately in case the number of applicants 
is small; otherwise, we invite the men 
who score over 10 on the new aptitude 
test to return for further testing. 

On the second interview we adminis- 
ter the Verne Stewart test for measur- 
ing his mental capacity, and have him 
complete the Agency Management As- 
sociation’s Blue Print which we use as 
a guide in our interviewing. 

On the second interview we outline 
the career and tell the prospective agent 
what he must do in order to qualify for 
the job. The supervisors and myself 
conduct this interview. We try to col- 
lect as much evidence as possible about 
our man, and exchange our findings. 


The Tests 


Having successfully negotiated the 
aptitude tests in our interviews we ar- 
range to have the man take a battery 
of tests lasting four hours. These tests 
include the Wechsler - Bellevue, the 
Rorschach, TAT, picture frustration 
tests and others as seem necessary for 
the particular individual. The testing is 
broken up into three hours with psy- 
chologists who administer the tests and 
then evaluate them, The second inter- 
view 1s conducted by a psychiatrist who, 
armed with the examination findings, 
gets a detailed history on a doctor- 
patient relationship and questions him 
lully in evaluating his personality and 
extent of his emotional problems. Based 
on these tests, I am informed of the 
candidate’s suitability. 

After completing ‘these tests we are 
tow armed with more information about 
the man under consideration than was 
possible before. Should he lack many 
in the b sic requirements he is elim- 
lated ; otherwise, we arrange for one 
ore interview before making our final 
cretion. Chat interview is with the man 
and his wife. | make an extra effort to 
sive the wife the true picture of the 


business, negative as well as_ positive 
facts. When she knows the true picture 
her better understanding will enable 
her to encourage rather than discourage 
him. On this last interview we complete 
the negotiations. 


The Results 


Readers of this article will now be 
asking themselves whether our methods 
have resulted in successful recruiting. 
The results: 

Through July 31, 1955, applicants num- 
bering 53 had passed through our testing 
procedure over a two years’ period. 
Thirty-four were rejected by the in- 
formation received from the psychiatric 
evaluation. Only eight of these rejectees 
then went into insurance with other 
agencies. Five have already failed and 
left the business. Thus, the weeding out 
of the applicants has saved the agency 
much time, effort and lower morale 
standards, not to mention losing poten- 
tial business. Men would have received 
contracts, and on a salary basis, which 
would have meant a large money loss to 
the agency. Thus, the use of our selec- 
tion method has saved us many times 
what it costs. 

_ We think that the dramatic increase 
in 1954 in our production and especially 
for the first six months of 1955 makes 
it reasonable for us to be assured that 
the total production of 1955 will be 
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$12,000,000 of which approximately #,- 
500,000 will be from men selected under 
our system. 

The success of this recruiting has been 
like a blood transfusion to the rest of 
the agency. As for the new recruits, the 
selective way in which they were put 
into the agency has made them full of 
confidence; has given them a strong 





stimulus to succeed in life insurance. 

My writing of this article at the pres- 
ent time is not to claim a victory over 
the problem which has plagued so many 
in our industry. However, after two 
years in this type of selection we can 
feel well pleased with the results and 
look to a brighter future in building 
our successful agency. 
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And Should Be 
Owning 


I occasionally wonder, like most people 
in the field in which I am engaged, “Just 
what am I doing in this life insurance 
business? Is it the right career for me? 
Does it mean something more than just 
to make a living? Am I getting any 
good out of it and am I putting any 
good into it? Will I always be proud 
of the fact that I am a part of the life 
insurance business ?” 

From my standpoint I only need to 
glance at a picture of my family taken 
one summer to give me an emphatic 
“Yes” to all the questions that had 
been skipping through my mind. 


A Family Is a Business 


insurance belongs in a “family 
picture,” The most important duty of 
life insurance is to protect families. 
Group insurance, business insurance and 
other “specialities” have their place—and 
an important one—but, above all, life in- 
surance belongs to the millions of fam- 
ilies. 

The average American family, how- 
ever, can learn a lesson from the realm 
of business. The family, in a sense, is 
a corporation or partnership. It should 


Life 
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The Family Is A Business 
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Run On Sound Business Principles Which Include 


The Insurance Protection Always Available 


By SPENCER KEARE 
President, Federal Life, Chicago 


be established and run on a sound busi- 
ness basis. Just as any other corpora- 
tion or partnership, a family represents 
capitalized earning capacity and good 
will. To help guarantee each family’s 
financial condition, sufficient capitaliza- 
tion in the form of life insurance should 
be attached to the marriage certificate. 

If the average American family issued 
a financial statement it would be very 
encouraging. Figures based on the latest 
survey of consumer finances, sponsored 
by the Federal Reserve Board, show that 
the typical American family earns 40% 
more today than it did just after World 
War II. These families had a big gain 
in purchasing power. Although they 
have purchased new cars, new TV sets, 
and other costly appliances at a record 
rate, they still have saved money. Al- 
though its debts are rising, the average 
family is far from overloaded. The sur- 
vey also shows that the typical family 
has not been plunging into the stock 
market. 


The Family’s Biggest Headache 


Even with this encouraging financial 
statement, balancing the family budget 


is still the biggest headache of John and 
Mary Doe, directors of the family cor- 
poration. A survey reported by George 
Gallup, the pollster, showed that the top 
three worries of persons 21 to 29 years 
old were (1) Money (2) Domestic Prob- 
lems and (3) Fear of War. Persons 30 
to 49 worry about (1) Money (2) Do- 
mestic Problems and (3) Health, while 
the chief worries of persons 50 and 
over are (1) Money (2) Health and (3) 
Domestic Problems. Life insurance with 
its power to prevent bankruptcy of a 
family is right in focus with the “family 
picture.” 

American families have taken some 
advantage of this protection against 
bankruptcy. Institute of Life Insurance 
figures show that American families 
owned 237,000,000 life insurance policies, 
representing aggregate protection of 
$334,000,000,000, at the start of this year. 
This was an average of $6,300 per family 
as compared with an average of $3,100 
per family ten years ago. 

While an excellent record, room is 
left for improvement. The Institute fig- 
ures go on to point out that the aver- 
age American family spends only $175 


a year on life insurance, or 3.4% of its 
income. This is far below what the aver. 
age family should be spending on this 
protection. 


The Case of One Family Head 


Let us look at just one individual 
case and then multiply it by the millions 
of American families to see that life 
insurance can work miracles when it 
comes to family protection. 

John Doe, like the head of most 
American families, does not have a large 
sum of accumulated capital. He js 35 
and his wife, Mary, is 33. Ages of their 
children are 5 and 3. 

John would like to leave his family 
enough money so that they would re- 
ceive at least $100 a month income from 
the interest. He needs $40,548 if the 
money will earn 3%, $48,550 if it will 
earn 2.5%, and $60,551 if the money will 
earn 2%. If John can save $350 a year 
—twice what the average family spends 
on life insurance—and if he found the 
perfect investment paying 2.5% com- 
pound interest, it would take him 60 
years to accumulate $47,597, or the ap- 
proximate amount needed to earn $10 








Another “4” Celebration! 


NO ... it’s not Independence Day we’re celebrating 
but rather “Dependence. Day.” On this, our 
4th Anniversary, we’re thanking you, our 
producer friends on whom we depend, for 
bringing W & W to the point of success we 
enjoy today. Yes, we intend to remain 
dependent . . . and dependable too—the reason 
why you can be sure W & W is the place where 
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Seated, front row—Don, with King. 
Keare), Doug and Kathy. 


a month. He would be 95, Mary 93, and 
the children 65 and 63. 

That is if he would save $350 each 
year, if his investment would earn inter- 
est year after year and he didn’t have 
to pay taxes on it, and if he lived that 
long. 


The Adequacy of Life Insurance 


Obviously such a program is wholly 
inadequate. 

John is a smart investor, however, 
and for about the same cost buys a life 
insurance program designed to protect 
his family. And, as too frequently hap- 
pens, John died two years after he 
started his program. He had paid about 
$700. His family will receive $100 a 
month for the next 18 years, or until his 
wife is 53 and the children are 23 and 
25, for a total of $21,600. At the end 











Second row—Mother Keare, Mim (Mrs. 
Standing—Nancy and Spencer. 


of that period Mrs. Doe will receive 
$10,000 or she can elect to receive 
monthly payments. 

It is needless to continue explaining 
how the miracle of life insurance fits 
into every “family picture.” Whether 
a family has no accumulated capital to 
invest or a large amount of capital to 
invest life insurance is the only pro- 
gram that will guarantee their protection. 

Life, perhaps, would be much easier 
if humans were made of such stuff that 
they would never know love and tender- 
ness. If the average man did not care 
what happened to his wife, if the aver- 
age couple was indifferent as to what 
happened to its children there would be 
no need for life insurance. 

It is because people do cherish their 
“family picture” that I—and you—can 
always be proud of the part we play 
in offering family protection. 


Ernie Johnson Is A Life Agent 


Ernie Johnson of the pitching staff of 
the Milwaukee baseball team — the 
Braves—is an agent of Northwestern 
Mutual Life. That city is ablaze with 
enthusiasm because of its miracle ball 
team which was imported in 1953 from 
3oston. Milwaukee provided a $9,000,000 
baseball plant for the Braves who have 
smashed one attendance record after an- 
other. Every Brave is a hero to Wis- 
consonites. 

Johnson was a successful pitcher on 
the Pacific Coast who during his off 
months became an agent for the John R. 
Mage general agency of Northwestern 
Mutual in Los Angeles. After joining 
the Braves he decided to move tto Mil- 
waukee with his wife and two daughters. 
In Milwaukee he is with the company’s 
Willard L. Momsen agency, and is de- 
veloping into a fairly satisfactory pro- 
ducer. Now 29, Ernie plans gradually to 
increase his insurance activities each 
year until the day when he reaches the 
age when his arm indicates retirement. 
By that time he expects to make very 
good as an all-time insurance agent. 

A native of Brattleboro, Vt., Ernie, 
Who is 6 feet, 4 inches tall, played all 
sports in school with baseball his favor- 
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ite. He came up the hard way through 
the extensive baseball farming system. 
“Playing baseball is one of the great- 


est character building jobs there is,” he 


said to The Gold Book. “If you can take 
the ups and downs of baseball, you're 


qualified for anything on the outside.” 
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SELLING INSURED PENSION PLANS 
TO SMALL EMPLOYERS 



























































By Ratpu Patton 
Pension Trust Manager, Berkshire Life 


To persuade an employer to install a plan for granted) and with a glow of 
pension plan—any type of pension plan— _ self-satisfaction at being a good fellow, 
the simplest and most effective approach if perhaps a bit soft-headed. As such, 
is to demonstrate that the plan is needed _ they often feel it’s a luxury they can’t 
for the welfare of his business. Propri- afford. 
etors of many companies, particularly Obviously, attempting to change that 
those who haven’t given much thought sort of opinion with arguments pointing 
to the pension problem in their own out potential gains through increased 
organizations, have the feeling that the efficiency, improved morale and the like 
installation of a pension plan is simply will usually convince the employer that 
a humanitarian act on the part of the he was right in the first place. The 
employer, which at best rewards him customary line of attack along the profit 
with an improvement in employe morale avenue has been to point out how much 
RALPH PATTON (until the employes come to take the the employer, as an employe-stockholder, 
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can get out of the plan himself. If the 
combination of these two elements won't 
sell the case, then usually it’s no sale 

These two types of benetits resulting 
from the installation of a plan are both 
extremely important, and either of them 
may sell a given case if the circumstances 
are right. Actually, they are both coj- 
lateral benefits, and both approaches 
ignore the one simple attribute that al} 
qualified pension prospects have in com- 
mon: That they have, or are going to 
have, a pension problem, and that wheth- 
er they know it or not, they are going 
to have some kind of a pension plan 
Once the employer is convinced of that. 
it’s not difficult to demonstrate that 4 
qualified plan is the only proper answer 
and that an insured plan will best meet 
his requirements. 


Good Pension Prospects 


Effective pension selling, then, comes 
back to the first fundamental of effec- 
tively qualifying the prospect. Obviously 
if the company is not necessarily going 
to have a pension problem, then it’s not 
a particularly good pension prospect. 
What are the signs to look for? In 
the economic climate of these times, a 
good pension prospect is first of all any 
company that may reasonably expect to 
be in business for many years to come. 
This presumes several things: 

1. The company has already demon- 
strated business stability, probably by 
having been in existence for a number 
of years; 

2. The company has been making a 
profit; and 

3. The nature of the business is such 
that it is likely to have a long-range 
future. 

Any company meeting these three 
tests is a good pension prospect. If in 
addition the nature of the company’s 
business requires that it employ skil’ed 
technical personnel at the management 
level, then it is a very good pension 
prospect. And, finally, if second or third 
generation members of the family of 
those holding the controlling interest 
(corporation, partnership or proprietor- 
ship) have come into the business, then 
it is an extremely good pension prospect, 
if you don’t sell them, someone else 
will. 


Convincing the Prospect 


Once you've qualified your prospect, 
how do you go about convincing 
him that he has a pension problem? 
First of all, you can assume that he 
knows he has one and start talking about 
it—the “I know you’ve undoubtedly been 
giving a lot ‘of thought to the question 
of what to do about the pension problem 
for your organization . .. ” approach. 
If he has thought about the matter once 
or twice, then you’re over the worst 
hurdle. 

If he hasn’t, then it’s up to the agent 
to show him the problem, which re- 
duced to its simplest terms boils down 
to this: Granted he has no apparent 
problem at the present time because all 
of his employes are in their middle 50's 
or younger, and no one is due for re- 
tirement in the immediate future. How- 
ever, when employes with a good bit of 
service begin to reach age 65, he will 
then have an urgent and vital pension 
problem. Unless he is willing to risk 
losing his most capable people, unless 
he is not concerned about maintaining 
a stable labor force, and unless he is 
willing to accept a substantial handicap 
in recruiting the most capable new em- 
ployes, he is going to have to make 
some provision for retiring his older 
people. And the fact that he will face 
a pension problem then means that he 
has a pension problem now. Why? Be- 
cause if he fails to give proper con- 
sideration to the matter before it, he- 
comes acute, he has by default decided 
not to take advantage of the specia 
provisions of the tax law which permits 
him to charge the cost of each em- 
plove’s pension against the goods or 
services which that employe produces. 

At that point, whether the emplover 
started out with an initial recognition 
of his problem or not, the agent’s readv 
to noint out to him the advantages 0! 
a qualified plan—that intelligent accom’: 
ing procedures require that the cost of 
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each employe’s pension be charged as an 
expense Where it belongs—against the 
production of that employe, as a part 
of the cost of products sold while that 
employe is actively at work and con- 
wributing to the profits of the firm. The 
tax law, in recognition of this accounting 
fact, not only authorizes the accumula- 
tion of reserves for the payment of fu- 
ture pensions, but permits such deposits 
to be deducted as_a business expense 
as they are made. Even further, it per- 
mits tax free accumulation of these re- 
serves as long as there is an accrued 
pension liability. Failure to make use 
of this device may well mean saddling 
the future output of the company with 
, completely unwarranted cost increase 
if pensions for retired employes have 
to be charged against production to 
which those employes contribute nothing. 
Postponement makes the job more diffi- 
cult, not easier. 

On the basis, then, any qualified pros- 
pect needs at least to take a look at 
what a pension plan will do for his or- 
eanization—and there is an_ excellent 
chance that he'll discover, as one pros- 
pect summed it up—“I don’t think we 
can afford not to put in a plan.” 





“Don’t Close Prematurely” Is 
Roeding’s Advice to Agents 





HOWARD F. ROEDING 


Howard F. Roeding of the Anthony 
J. Klug agency, John Hancock, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., entered the sales force of 
that company in 1949 and before the 
year was completed had sold 78 lives. 
In the following year he paid for 133 
lives for $574,000 and has never paid 
tor less than 140 lives in any year since 
then, the total number of lives written 
since he entered the business being 814 
by the end of last year. His 1954 pro- 
duction was $754,000. He is a National 
Quality Award winner for each year 
since becoming an agent. His current 
record is closing five of each seven 
interviews. He attributes much of his 
success to direct mail, and he is using 
200 direct mail names a week. 

Mr. Roeding, who is 30 and has three 
children, is a graduate of Dickinson 
College, class of ’48. In 1953 he made a 
talk before a John Hancock convention 
that has been widely read by the sales 
force of that company. His persona! be- 
lief is that many sales are lost by agents 
because of premature closing. “They 
Want the application signed too soon,” 
he said to The Gold Book. “If they 
continue the interview a more satisfac- 
tory sale may be developed.” 





E First CLU Eaminations 

The first examinations for Chartered 
Life Underwriters were held in 1928, 
resulting in awards of CLU degrees to 
qualified agents, 























ARTHUR V. YOUNGMAN AGENCY 


UNIT MANAGERS 


Theodore A. Godfrey Thomas J. Sheehan Gerald E. Youngman 


Howard S. Ford 


STUART LISTER 
Agency Office Manager 


CLIFFORD C. MELDRUM 


Brokerage Manager 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
135 Broadway New York 6, N. Y. 
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to the associates of the Eastern Division for maintaining 
the No. 1 nationwide production spot for 1951-52-53-54 
and expect to do it again in 1955 for... 
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YK LIE company 
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One of the 15 Oldest Stock Legal Reserve Life Companies in America 
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“He Who Stops Being Better Stops Being Good’ 


NEW YORK UPTOWN AGENCY 
PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Hartford, Conn. 


HARRY N. KUESEL 
Manager 


PAT J. CRANDALL, Assistant Manager 


50 Rockefeller Plaza New York 20, N. Y. 
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By Ropert W. Harr, Jr. 





In January, 1941, I was confined to my — the 25th?” Most of them said Yes. When 
bed for about two weeks with an attack 25 had agreed, I began writing applica- 
of flu. My production was off and, lying tions. Twenty-eight signed up and we 
in bed wondering what I might be able held our first meeting at the Moreland 
to do about it, 1 hit upon what seemed Hotel in February, 1941. 
to be a workable idea. Up to now, there have been 15 meet- 

I had many friends in Greenwood— _ ings of the Sixty- five Club; each year 
some about my age, some older, and it has grown bigger and better. There 
some younger. I began to wonder what is keen interest, the members take pride 
the group would be like at age 65—how in telling others about it and in sug- 
many would be dead, how many living, gesting prospective members each year. 
and how many would have something to Today, there are almost 200 members 
show for their life’s work. Then came who in the aggregate carry between 
the idea of a club to meet once a year $2% and $3 million of insurance in 
in good fellowship, probably over a_ Fidelity Mutual. 
steak supper and as years went by, we One of the charter members said to 
would know what happened “at age 65.” me this year: “The advertising you get 
from your club members is something 


The Plan you couldn’t buy.” That is undoubtedly 
This was the plan: I would endeavor _ true. 
to get 25 members to start. There would New Members 
be a steak supper each year. To join, 
each member would buy a retirement Each year the reply card enclosed with 
policy, at least $1,000, to mature at age the supper invitation contains a place 
65... that would finance the supper. for the names of prospective new mem- 










When I got back to work I started bers. Enough new members are obtained 
out with the names of about 40 friends from these suggestions to pay for the 


whom I thought might be interested. I supper. This year I received about 25 
explained the idea to each one and said names, all good prospects. A couple of 
“If | get the other 24, will you make years ago a member told me to call on 


My Age 65 Steak Supper Club 


Fidelity Mutual Life, Greenwood, S. C. 


a friend of his and tell him to join the 
Sixty-five Club and that my friend would 
pick him up and take him to the meet- 
In consequence, I wrote a Retire- 
ment at age 65, with a $600 premium. 





Robert W. Hart, Jr. 


; Hart was brought into the life 
insurance business in 1932 by Carroll H. 
Jones, South Carolina general agent of 
Fidelity Mutual. In his early career Mr. 
Hart taught school and at a later date 
was a national park ranger in Colorado 
and New Mexico. Since 1932 he has been 
Fidelity Mutual in Greenwood, 
which has 14,000 population and 
is his native town. Mr. and Mrs. Hart 
have five children. 


with 
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That case alone more than paid for the 
steak supper that year. 






















































ROBERT W. HART, JR. 


club, they were made honorary members 
and can continue to attend meetings as 
long as they wish. A man doesn’t have 
to die to win. During the 14 years only 
three members have died. 

My policyholders look forward to the 
supper club meeting and I feel I am 
doing something tangible for them. They 
have tried to show their appreciation by 
buying more insurance from me, and by 
telling others about the Sixty-five Club 
and about the insurance I sell and what 
I do for policyholders. When newcom- 
ers arrive in Greenwood, it isn’t long 


before they learn of the club. 


Whatever success I have had in this 
business has been due in great measure 
Since the club started, the policies of to the Sixty-five Club and the personal 
two members have matured. Their checks i 


friendship I have enjoyed with 
were presented at the meeting of the 


members. 




























INCREASE YOUR INCOME... 
Through Prudential’s 
Brokerage Service! 





Richard N. McFadden, 
Manager 
Prudential’s Knickerbocker 
Agency 


Richard N. McFadden says: "Do yourself and your clients a good turn. 
Make your service complete and increase your income by adding 
Prudential Life, Group, and Sickness and Accident Plans to your 
general insurance business. We'll give you all the help you need on 
each case. You'll get the full commission, too!" 


MAKE A BROKERAGE AGREEMENT! SELL PRUDENTIAL 
LIFE e GROUP e SICKNESS AND ACCIDENT PLANS 


KNICKERBOCKER AGENCY 


25 BROAD STREET NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
BOwling Green 9-1920 


Assistant Managers 
RICHARD F. PERROTTY WILLIAM B. BONNER ROBERT B. ACKLAND 


_ THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


a mutual life insurance company 


HOME OFFICE NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
























Home Office: Boston 


Stitention 


New York Insurance Brokers 





Join the many successful general insurance men who 
are capitalizing on the popular public demand for broad 
non-cancellable Accident & Health insurance! 


Come in today for full details on our Guaranteed 


Renewable to age 65, level premium, contract. 


At the same time, be sure to ask us about our Direct 
Mail advertising plan. It has helped many of our broker 
friends to write more profitable business. 


IDL Perrin 


& Son, 


GENERAL AGENTS AND Unanreerane 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 38, N. Y. 


FIRE - BONDS - CASUALTY - DISABILITY - MARINE - LIFE 


HAnover 2-4044 


“a friendly office" 
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_Attention, Tpabess / 




















If you are in the general insurance business For thirty-eight years the Fraser Agency, 
and take care of your client’s hazards that might which has the largest amount of insurance in force 
arise, be sure to talk to him about the “number one in The Connecticut Mutual Life and is the leading 
hazard” — Death. That is bound to happen! If Brokerage Agency of the Company, has worked 
you don’t, another Broker will, and you might lose closely with hundreds of well-known Brokers. 


a good account. 


/ 


ry us on your next Case. 


ti THE FRASER AGENCY 


hey of 


rm THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


ie 149 Broadway - - - - - - - - - + New York, N. Y. - - - - + + + + = 1440 Broadway 
sure BArclay 7-9300 . LOngaere 5-2343 




















=| O. A. Krebs, General Agent R. V. MeWilliams, General Agent 
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KREBS and MCWILLIAMS, GENERAL AGENTS 





Hartford, Conn. 


Etna Life Insurance Company 


BROKERAGE SERVICES onne ‘ 
151 William Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
Estate Analysis 


: REctor 2-7900 
Insurance Programming 
Business Insurance 


LIFE ACCIDENT PENSION TRUST GROUP 


Pension Trusts 


—  —— 


BROKERAGE DEPARTMENT GROUP DEPARTMENT 
Stanley M. Weiland E. W. Wiley, Field Supervisor 

S. H. McKenzie, Jr., Manager 
Joseph E. Badger 


D. H. Fitzwater, Asst. Manager J. A. Thomas, Asst. Manager 
James L. Hazelwood W. C. Burke, Jr. R. A. Pulley 
William Huston Cc. F. Burrows M, P. Stuart 
jJ. B. Diefendorf W. H. Tresch 
CASHIER W. T. Kieffer, Jr. J. B. Williams 





George T. Salway L. R. Wood 
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A. & H. Field Not New To Life Companies 


They Received 70% Of Total Individual Policy A. and H. Premiums 


In 1954 


Yes, this is about life insurance com- 
panies in the accident and health insur- 
ance field, not in the accident and sick 
ness insurance field. Of course, the two 
expressions “accident insurance” and 
“sickness insurance” parallel one another 
in that each refers directly to the haz- 
ard insured, while “accident insurance” 
and “health insurance” do not. But 
neither do “accident insurance” and “life 
insurance.” The choice of name for a 
line of insurance is perhaps an issue of 
personal preference, but there are ad- 
vantages to deciding in favor of “health 
insurance” over “sickness insurance” for 
reasons of semantics, at least until those 
who insist instead on the elegance of 
word parallelism begin referring to death 
insurance companies in the accident and 
sickness insurance field. 


“Recent Entry” a Misleading Expression 
Quite often these days we hear a 
writer or speaker on insurance refer to 
the “recent” entry of life companies into 
the A. & H. field. Is this reference 
correct ¢ 
A. & H. Not New Field for Life 


Companies 


Statements about this “recent” entry 
of life companies generally refer to in- 
dividual A. & H. policies, rather than to 
Group A. & H. policies. Yet over five 
years ago, in 1949, life companies re- 
ceived as much as 61% of the total of 
individual policy A. & H. premiums of 
$625 million paid to U. S. companies, 
while in 1954 they received 70% of total 
premiums of $1,142 million. Group A. & 
H. insurance in life companies accounted 
for 87% of the total premiums of $481 
million paid to U. S. companies in 1949, 
while in 1954 this proportion actually 
dropped to 85% of total premiums of 
$1,446 million. 

How does it happen, with these figures, 
that the impression is so widespread that 
\. & H. insurance is a new field for life 
companies? [| think there are two rea- 
sons. One is that the life companies 
which have been the leaders in individual 
\. & H. insurance are, by and large, en- 
tirely different companies from the com- 
panies leading in the sale of Ordinary 
and Industrial life insurance. It is not 
that the life companies are just coming 
into the individual A. & H. field—they 
already dominate it—but only that the 
big life companies are just now breaking 
in. The other reason concerns the fact 
that, in terms of volume of business, 
individual A. & H. insurance is over 
shadowed by Group A. & H. insurance, 
whereas the opposite is so for their life 
insurance counterparts. Any generalizing 
about either big or little life companies 
just entering the A. & H. field is apt to 
have been made on the supposition that 
individual insurance is as large a factor 
in the A. & H. field as it is in life in- 
surance, which is not the case. 


A Comparison of Leaders 

One of the ways of seeing the com- 
pletely different make-up of company 
leaders in the individual life insurance 
field as compared with life company lead- 
ers in the individual A. & H. field—yet 
with life companies collectively account- 
ing for 70% of the total individual A. & 
H. premiums—is to examine a list of 
the largest writers in each of the two 
fields. By volume of insurance in force 
at the end of 1954, the leaders for indi 
vidual (Ordinary and Industrial) life in 


And Group A. and H. Accounted For 85% That Year 


individual A. & H. insurance who ranked 
By ALBERT PIKE, Jr. as follows (life companies marked with 
Actuary, Life Insurance Association of America an asterisk) by premium volume: 


1. Mutual of Omaha 
2. *Bankers Life and Casualty 
3. Continental Casualty 


surance ranked as follows: 11. National Life and Accident 
1. Metropolitan 12. Massachusetts Mutual 
2. Prudential 13. Penn Mutual 
3. New York Life 14. Mutual Benefit 
4. John Hancock 15. Aetna Life 
5. Equitable Society 16. Occidental, California 
(First five have 44% of total for all 17. Connecticut Mutual 
U. S. companies) 18. Western and Southern 
6. Northwestern Mutual 19. American National 
7. Lincoln National 20. Connecticut General 
8. Mutual Life, N. Y. (First 20 have 67% of total for all 
9. Travelers U. S. companies) 
10. New England Mutual Compare this list with the leaders for 











Al Friendly Wahroms Shwiiils You Steve 


“Right on the Street Floor" 











Underwood & Underwood 
ALBERT PIKE, JR. 














. *Reserve Life 
. *Metropolitan 
(First five have 31% of total for all 
U. S. companies; (*) life companies 
included have 16%) 
6. *United Insurance 
7. *Travelers 
8. *Washington National 
9. *National Life and Accident 
10. *Monarch Life 
11. *United Benefit Life 
12. *World Insurance 
13. *Paul Revere Life 
iain 14. *Beneficial Standard Life 
15. *Prudential 
45 COMMERCE STREET, NEWARK 2, N. J. 16. *Independent Life and Accident 
17. Massachusetts Protective 
18. *Sterling 


19. *North American Accident 

20. *Provident Life and Accident — 
(First 20 have 51% of total for all 
General Agent U. S. companies; (*) life companies 
included have 35%) 
WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. Only four of the 20 largest ig in 

Evanston, Ill. the life insurance list are among the 20 

r largest writers in the individual A. & H. 
Sui insurance list, and these four companies 
Writin d represent only 8% of the total. Yet most 


of the big wheels in the individual A. & 


ALL FORMS OF LIFE AND GROUP H. field are life oun . 
NON-CANCELLABLE A. & H. Must Cm oe See Total 
HOSPITALIZATION INSURANCE The growth of Group life insurance 


has been spectacular—more spectacular 
ASSOCIATION FRANCHISE even than its new business figures. Phe 
automatic self-replacement forces 1m 
herent in Group insurance outweigh all 
termination forces combined, so that the 
total Group life in force in U. 5S. com- 
panies at the end of last year was ac- 


e tually 20% more than the sum of all the 
vO erage ccounts nuite new Group life business reported as sold 
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since the coverage was first introduced. 
Yet Group life in U. S. companies is still 


(Continued on Page 197) 
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CLARENCE OSHIN 


Manager 


MYRON I. SPECHT AGENCY 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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136 East 57th Street New York 22, N. Y. 
| MUrray Hill 8-0615 
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Established 1902 







HERMAN REINIS 


General Agent for Brooklyn 






The Johnston & Collins Co. 
General Agents, Life and Accident Department 






The Travelers Insurance Company 
(HARTFORD) 


The Manhattan Life 
(Founded 1850) 







50 COURT STREET MAin 4-7951-2-3 
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NOW, EVEN BETTER ABLE TO SERVE, IN OUR NEW 
SPACIOUS OFFICES 


THE LESTER AGENCY 


MUTUAL TRUST LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, CHICAGO 


ee Fifty Years, “Vothing Wetter in Life . , 





LESTER |. LESTER 


General Agent 
MITCHELL S. GOODSTEIN 
Manager 
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Advantages of Selling in A Small Town 


New York Life, Glendive, Montana 


The Gold Book has asked me to tell 
how I wrote $1,004,458 
more than $400,000 the first four months 
of 1955 in view of the that I live 
in Glendive, Mont., which has only 5,000 


last year and 


fact 


people. It has also found out that I 
have written many small policies. 
To understand towns like Glendive 


it is necessary to live in one. An insur- 
ance agent quickly learns that writing 
insurance for a family or 
business has not much to do with either 
We 


with 


necessary 
geography or the size of a town. 
are a representative community 
many people who have high living stand- 
ards although not always as high as is 
objective. With standards, 
a pretty wide acceptance of the 


their such 
there is 
fact that one pretty sure way of keep- 
ing them up is through the purchase of 


life insurance. 
A Small Town’s Sales Advantages 


In our community are some wealthy 
too. We time 
because we do not have to put too much 


residents save a lot of 


emphasis on why the people of our com 
They 


use 


munity should have insurance. 


know they need it. Thus, we can 


our interview more quickly as a means 
tacks. Here 


are some other advantages a small town 


of getting down to brass 


agent has. 

We do not lose precious minutes in 
We don’t have 
to use so much energy in finding pros- 
They are all about us. It is not 
so many letters. A 
personal call, generally more effective, 
is a cinch to make. We have an insight 
into the lives of hundreds of people, many 
been. 


getting into traffic jams 


pects. 


necessary to write 


of them neighbors or who have 


It is not necessary for us to stop in our 


tracks and ask a lot of personal ques- 
tions about the prospect. or of seeing 
friends of his to get the dope. Our 
wives. generally know their wives; 
ditto, our children. 

If Glendive residents and those in 


nearby towns, (which towns are few and 
far between and call for a great deal of 
traveling, although, of course. 50 miles 


in this part of the country is consid- 
ered a short distance) find themselves 
in some sort of an economic jam we 


are in a position to give some aid be- 
cause we know people in a position to 
help them. We certainly know a com- 


pany that can aid them. As we repre- 
sent one of the largest companies in 
America they know if they have some 


particularly complex problem we can get 
correct and speedy information from 
our own company and pass it along to 
them. 

We belong to many of the same or- 
ganizations that they do; usually have 
close church or charity or club relation 
ships. 

We do not have to be investigated to 
find whether we are competent insur 
ance men, because of our past record. 
If they don’t know us they certainly 
know people whom we know and can 
get the lowdown on us with no difficulty 
whatsoever. 


By JosepH R. HAaTHAwaAy 


We are very much available for night 
visits and, in fact, approximately 50% of 
my business is written in the evenings. 
Many of our night engagements, social 
or otherwise, can be broken in order to 
see the prospect. Even if we do have 
an engagement which we _ break for 
them it does not take much time before 
we can get back on the date again. 


Close Cases More Quickly 


It doesn’t require us as long to make 
an interview or to close a case as in a 
big city. Of course, when the big city 
fellow closes a case it may be a whop- 
ping big one and I know there are some 
other advantages of the big town, but 
I am telling you about the assets char- 
acteristic of smaller towns. Naturally, if 
I wrote only small cases I would not 
have been able to hit a million last year, 
so I go out for some large ones too, 
but it is really selling so many cases 
that has helped me on the way to the 
big volume. They easily grow into 
larger ones, are nice to have on the 
books because as the families grow so 
do the number and often the size of 
our cases. 

Naturally, whether you write just a 
few or a lot of people, you can’t build 
up much of a clientele with any of 


them unless you like salesmanship. I 
did not become a New York Life agent 
until January, 1953, and before that I 
was a wholesale food salesman. I fig- 
ured that if I could sell wholesale food 
I certainly could life insurance. I am 
not saying that it is more noble to sell 
life insurance than food, but I do know 
that when you make a sale in most 
fields outside of life insurance that it 
is the end of the transaction for the 
time being, while in life insurance it is 
just the beginning of a sales program. 


The Factor of Money 


How do I sell fundamentally? I soon 
discovered that you can’t divorce the 
idea of money from other arguments to 
buy insurance. You buy insurance with 
money and it can work for everybody. 
Now, as to just how far it will work 
depends upon the agent and the circum- 
stances of the prospect or client. The 
big question really is how much a week 
will he be able to put away for use in 
insurance ownership. Is it $150 a 
month or is it $20 or $25 a month. Don’t 
let any prospect look down at the latter 
figure. Five dollars a week won’t per- 
mit a man to do much entertaining in 
a restaurant, but $5 a week can be a 
decidedly important factor in family life 
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SAMUEL D. ROSAN 
JULE J. ROSEMAN, C.L.U. 














YOUR COMPANY—YOUR AGENCY—IS BEST FOR YOU 
BUT 
Sometimes you need a second agency—a second company— 
for that competitive case involving— 
... LOW NET COST, OR 
... A SPECIAL POLICY, OR 
... SYMPATHETIC UNDERWRITING 


we have the equipment, the staff, and the pension plan that 


replaces what you lose when you have to place business “‘out- 
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CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE CO. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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when it is going into life insurance. And, 
remember, it is just a starter. The prin- 
cipal thing in an initial interview is to 
make the prospect appreciate this. That 
is the objective that must ever be kept 
in mind. I have written numerous pre- 
miums for small amounts which even 
in my short span in the insurance busi- 
ness have grown into larger amounts of 
insurance participation. 


Reversing a Preliminary Turndown 


Of course, we get plenty of turndowns 
in small towns just as the agents do 
in large towns, but they are not impor- 
tant brush-offs unless an agent gets 
discouraged. I’ll give The Gold Book an 
example: 

While working in a town 90 miles 
from Glendive I called on a man who 
makes $6,000 a year, is married and has 
three sons. He thought he had enough 
insurance because he owned $15,000 of 
personal life insurance with the Family 
Income Rider, plus a New York Life 
policy of an equal amount. He closed 
the interview by saying that he wasn’t 
interested. 

Two months went by. A new family 
moved into Glendive and when one does 
we insurance agents are among the first 
to know it. I, found out about it when 
around making calls. So I rang _ the 
doorbell of this new family. Well, it 
wasn’t a new family at all—just new to 
Glendive. 

I didn’t remember the wife, but when 
the husband showed up it was the very 
fellow I had tried unsuccessfully to in- 
sure in the neighboring town. I got 
busy immediately with a different ap- 
proach. It was my idea of putting away 
money for future insurance use all right, 
but this time I showed an Endowment 
at 65 illustration. He liked that idea 
and the sale of a $7,000 policy resulted. 
He also took to the idea that the com- 
pany would guarantee the entire $7,000 
to his family if he did not live long 
enough to accumulate it. 

You ask what would have happened 
if he did not like the new idea and 
turned it down flat? Nothing, as far as 
he is concerned. I would simply have 
kept some of those other five or Six 
appointments that I set up for myself 
every day. 

One such appointment might be at 
lunch. And to consummate such an 
engagement it is not necessary to spend 
ten minutes in reaching the subway and 
boarding the train; standing at con- 
gested street corners waiting for the 
traffic; dodging cars which come sweep- 
ing around the corner; standing in line 
for 10 minutes before being seated in 
the restaurant; straining my ears 1n the 
hub-bub of a metropolitan dining room, 
and repeating the same routine before 
returning to the office again. 

When I leave the Glendive restaurant 
some other prospect is generally pretty 
near at hand. In brief, I am glad I live 
in Glendive, and especially happy to sell 
insurance there. 
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..- THE OPEN DOOR 
Cy TO BETTER SERVICE 
d IS THROUGH THE 
ALVIN WOLFF AGENCY 
t 
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a 
: Yes, the door is always open at the Alvin Wolff Agency—no matter how tough your 
. life insurance problem is. 
“ We welcome the kind of cases that your competitors are taking away from 
: you. We can often save these cases for you. 
ts 
x That’s why so many outstanding Brokers and Surplus Writers regularly come to us— 
: we give them the kind of service that helps them place a policy. 
S 
: Why is this “better service” possible? Look at these “extras!”— 
; 
Each case is considered on its own individual current merits. 
t 
“Special” policies with very competitive rates. 

: Term plans issued substandard to 500%—ineluding Family Income Riders 


and Mortgage Redemption policies! 


5 Year Renewable and Convertible Term policies issued substandard to 


250%! 
Cases are promptly acted upon. Your clients, quickly served. 


We are the leading agency for “One of the most progressive companies in 
America”’—and it’s celebrating its 50th Anniversary this year! 


For better service on your next case, call us! 


Alvin Wolff Agency 


POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
521 Fifth Avenue - New York 17 - MU 7-1792 


CHARLES SEIBEL, Assoc. General Agent 
BERNARD SPECTOR, Brokerage Manager SASSOON E. KASHI, Brokerage Manager 
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Growth of Employer 
Pension Plans 


By CuHarces D. SPENCER 
Charles D. Spencer & Associates, Inc., Chicago 


The marked development in employer 


pension plans has occurred within the 
last 15 years. 

Until 1940 there 
employer pension and profit-sharing re- 
tirement plans in effect but since the 
start of that year the number of plans 
qualified by the Internal Revenue Ser- 
vice has increased from 659 to 26,573 as 
of Jan. 1, 1955. On the latter date, the 
Institute of Life Insurance reports that 
there were 17,280 insured pension plans 
in effect, which means that there were 
9,293 self-funded plans in operation. Ap- 
proximately 65% of all plans are insured 
and 35% are self-funded. 


were relatively few 


Plans for Five Types of Individuals or 
Firms 

To serve employers who establish re 
tirement plans, insurance or actuarial 
service is now being provided by five 
tvnes of individuals or firms: 

1. Actuarial firms which primarily ser 
vice self-funded plans. Many of these 
formed during the last 15 years 
but some were originally started to ser- 
vice self-insured workmen’s compensa- 
tion funds and public employe retire 
ment funds 

2. Local insurance agencies or brokers 
that handle large employer accounts for 
ll lines of insurance have established 
special pension departments which serve 
both self-funded and insured plans. This 


were 














GROWTH 


“Growth in a Company like Northwestern can be 
attained by specialization and individuality, by growing 
through internal strength and doing a better job in its 
established markets, thus bringing to bear the full force 
of its tested methods of distribution and the quality of 
service—and offering an opportunity for cost reduction. 


**We never have had any aspiration to be the largest. 
We have no need to trade down our name, but rather an 
okligation to enhance it. So, it is our purpose to design 
a stable growth pattern which gives you a better sense of 
participation in a successful and satisfying undertaking.” 


Edmund Fitzgerald, President 
of The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
at the 75th Annual Meeting of the Association of 
Agents at Milwaukee, Wisconsin, July 25th last. 


WILLIS F. McMARTIN, C.L.U., General Agent 
AND ASSOCIATES 


THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
595 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 22 
MUrray Hill 8-7110 


Home Office — Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


type of operation thrives because of pre- 
existing relationships with employers. 

The actual number of firms in both 
of the above classifications is not great 
but because of their size and the fact 
that they have offices in different cities 
they serve a substantial number of the 
larger plans. 


Self-Funded Plan Service 


3. The use of individual life insurance 
contracts to fund pension plans resulted 
in many life insurance men entering the 
pension field in the 1940’s. Some of these 
men became specialists and to a great 
extent ceased writing life insurance for 
other purposes. To meet the demand for 
self-funded plan service, many of these 
men have established staffs and are ser- 
vicing both insured and self-funded plans. 
Although those firms may employ actu- 
aries, the heads of the firms are usually 
former life insurance salesmen. 

4. Some of those who became pension 
specialists have elected to continue to 
service insured plans. They now use 
group permanent and group annuity un- 
derwriting facilities as well as individual 
policy contracts. With the exception of 
clerical help, those in this group gener- 
ally operate one-man shops. Although 
they may write other life insurance, they 
consider pensions their main line. 

5. The last group is undoubtedly the 
most numerous but the number of pen- 
sion plans they handle on a per capita 
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CHARLES D. SPENCER 


basis is fairly low. These men write 
business life insurance, do estate plan- 
ning and install a few small individual 
contract pension plans each year. Some 
service their own plans but many write 
the business on a joint basis with spe- 
cialists in classes 3 and 4. 


Competition Keen 


In considering the future of the pen- 
sion business from the standpoint of an 
individual or from the viewpoint of an 
insurance company seeking such busi- 
ness, it is wise to keep these classifica- 
tions in mind. 

Competition in servicing larger and 
medium size employers has been keen 
and in some cases downright bitter. 
Actuaries in the first group have been 
aided by trust companies. The agencies 
in group 2 have had a natural “in” be- 


Post Office Box 488 
New Canaan, Connecticut 
Phone: WOodward 6-2636 


NEW CANAAN 








National Life Insurance Company 
of Montpelier, Vermont 


JOHN J. KELLAM, c.uv. 


General Agent 
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Charles D. Spencer | 


Mr. Spencer, who has headed 
Charles D. Spencer Associates 
Inc., since 1946, is also editor of the 
Employe Benefit Plan Review and 
other publications specializing in the 
tax and benefit plan fields. He has 
been in the insurance publishing field 
for 28 years. 











cause they handled the employer's other 
insurance. Those in group 3 are now 
securing trust company cooperation since 
they are now writing self-funded plans 

Originally the competition centered 
around fees, commissions and adminis- 
trative expenses. Then in 1949 unions 
started negotiating pension plans. Com. 
petition then shifted to the elimination 
of secondary benefits and low cost fund. 
ing assumptions. As the original union 
demands tended to center mainly on re- 
tirement benefits payable after 65, fo}. 
lowing 15 or more years of service, loose 
funding methods with substantial dis. 
counts for estimated pre-age 65 severance 
savings became prevalent. This so-called 
“flexibility” resulted in much lower cur- 
rent contributions by employers as con- 
trasted to insurance plans, which tended 
to be based on full funding, with the 
employer taking his severance savings 
as they were earned. Insurance compan- 
ies countered with deposit administration 
and with contracts convertible at 65 with 
auxiliary funding. 

That trend toward “flexibility” may be 
reversed bv the introduction of liberal 
severance benefits for the first time in 
the General Motors Corp. and Ford 
Motor Co. contracts signed with Auto- 
mobile Workers-CIO in 1955. Although 
it is too early to appraise the results, 
the introduction of vesting in negotiated 
contracts is likely to place more em- 
phasis on full funding in the future. 

The Bull Stock Market 


As everybody knows, the bull stock 
market has introduced a new competitive 
factor. One favorable aspect from an 
insured plan standpoint is that it has 

(Continued on Page 83) 
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Why | Entered Public Life 


By V. JoHn Krensiet, CLU 
Aetna Life, Pasadena, Cal. 


The Gold Book has asked me how I, 
an insurance agent and member of the 
Million Dollar Table with clients includ- 
ing Vice President Nixon of the United 
States, got into public life and became 
chairman of the county committee of 
the Republican party in Los Angeles. 

I was born on a farm in Kansas at 
Lawrence and came to California where 
| worked from 1929 to 1932 for a stock 
brokerage house. In 1932 I joined the 
Aetna Life. I first made the Million 
Dollar Round Table in 1948 and have 
been a member since then. Incidentally, 
I also have a large casualty business 
which | run with the help of three girls. 

Now, as to the political side of my 
life. Back in the ’30’s I was calling on 
business people who were continually 
complaining about the New Deal Ad- 
ministration. As I didn’t think so much 
of it myself I decided to do something 
more about it besides talk. I worked in 
the precincts and all I can say is that I 
did a fairly good job because they kept 
loading the work on me until they now 
have made me chairman of the largest 
county committee in the United States. 
Los Angeles County is represented in 
Congress by 12 Congressional districts 
and in both the 1952 and 1954 elections 
we elected eight out of the 12 Congress- 
men as Republican with a three to two 
Democratic majority against us. In addi- 
tion, we gave our U. S. Senator more 
than 100,000 majority in the state which 
meant that he was elected by Los An- 
geles County. 

This is a non-pay job. In fact, they 
do not even pay my expenses; yet, we 
have a full-time staff of eight persons 
and a finance committee which raises an 
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V. JOHN KREHBIEL 


average of $1,000,000 every election year 
and $500,000 per year during the off- 
election years. 

Although it has been fun, it is not 
really as glamorous as it appears. How- 
ever, through my political activities I 
have the privilege of meeting with 
leaders of our country every week and 
am one of those fortunate enough to 
have been entertained at the White 
House. 








BECAUSE: 


45 John Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
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UNDERWRITERS PREFERRED LIFE 


1. Low Premium 

2. High Cash Value 

3. Low Net Cost 

4. Minimum Policy $12,500. 


For Further Particulars see or phone 


Conrad E. Michaels, Manager 


ZAUN-CONROY LIFE AGENCY, Inc. 


General Agent 
CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE CO., CHICAGO 


Phone: BEekman 3-2395 














Employer Pension Plans 


(Continued from Page 82) 


resulted in concessions by self-funded 
adherents that insurance companies are 
able to do as well if not better on fixed 
income investments as trust companies 
and self-invested funds. 

Theoretically, it is possible to re- 
duce employers’ pension costs drastically 
by investing in common stocks. In actual 
practice it is difficult to appraise results. 
Only a handful of the 9,293 self-funded 
plans make their investment results avail- 
able and those that do probably are 
those that have had favorable results. 
Furthermore, there are no commonly 
used standards for valuing assets or for 
determining investment returns. . 

A common fallacy in appraising the 
pension field is the failure to recognize 
the specific operations and markets as 


indicated by the above analysis of the 
groups which serve the field from an 
actuarial-insurance standpoint. The ef- 
fect of the competitive situation varies 
considerably with the size and type of 
the firm involved. This is also true in 
regard to the various types of available 
plans, such as profit-sharing and thrift 
programs. Although it is necessary and 
advisable to take into account the trends 
of the field in general, it is equally im 
portant to recognize the values and limi- 
tations of various procedures and prin- 
ciples in applying them to a _ specific 
situation. 

As the pension field matures, definite 
patterns are discernible. Those who ser- 
vice the field will be able to eliminate 
confusion both in their own minds and 
among employers if they appraise the 
various factors more realistically and 
restrict their operations to a particular 
segment of business firms to which their 
specific methods and procedures are most 
applicable. 














our Agency. 


policyholders. 





110 EAST 42nd STREET 


Each year since 1948 when we put the “open for 
business” sign up at 110 East 42nd Street, we have 
been increasing our volume of life insurance sales. 
In our first year we sold about $2,800,000 of life 
insurance protection. We are happy to say that 


1955 has all the signs of a $10,000,000 year for 


This increasing sales volume represents an obliga- 
tion of service to our ever-growing number of 
(Currently we serve about 5,000 


WE’RE MOVING UP! 


men and women who have nearly $70,000,000 of 
life insurance in force through the agency.) We 
at the Lee Nashem Agency are proud to assume 


that obligation as part of our 


heritage—handed down for more than 110 years. 


Most of all we thank our agents, brokers and sur- 
plus line writers for their contribution. We invite 
you to experience the same superlative service and 
rewarding commissions they’ve enjoyed along with 
the momentum and enthusiasm of a “moving up” 


agency. 


THE LEE NASHEM AGENCY 
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Home Office . . . 





THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Newark, New Jersey 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Mutual Benefit Life 
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THE SALINGER-WAYNE AGENCY 


521 Fifth Avenue Vanderbilt 6-0200 


New York City 17 


Devoted to the development of career underwriters—and to 


the service of surplus writers and brokers! 
Underwriting know-how and imaginative handling of sales 


problems have helped our full-time men — and also many 
surplus writers and brokers who have consulted us. 


—Of course we still believe in personal supervision! 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


NEWARK, N. J. 


BENJAMIN D. SALINGER, C.L.U. STANLEY R. WAYNE 


GENERAL AGENTS 


JOHN W. JUDD 


Service Manager 


GEORGE TRUDEAU 


Brokerage Manager 


























_Apprecia lion 1955 

We’ve come a long way since the Stock Market Crash year 
of 1929 when our career as general agent began. Since that 
time our annual paid-for Ordinary business has topped 


$8,200,000 (the 1954 record) and the agency jumped into 
10th position in volume among all agencies of the Aetna Life. 


1929 


Thanks to the fine support from our broker and agent friends 
and to the field-minded attitude of our Home Office staff in pro- 
viding policies to meet needs in a changing era, we more than 
have maintained our production pace this year. As of August 1 we 
were 44% ahead in paid-for Ordinary volume and well in excess 
of assigned quota for Accident volume and Group business. 


On the personal side my good wishes go te Arthur H. Bikoff, my 
assistant general agent for three years, who is now in his first year as 
an Aetna general agent in New York. Emil “Rip” W. Kohut, promoted 
to assistant general agent, is doing a fine job in charge of our Hemp- 
stead, L. I., office, and Supervisors Hollingsworth, Newman, Powers and 
Schulman are on their toes in their respective offices. 

It looks like another BIG year for the Austin Agency— 
we’re attracting more and more brokers—and they’re 
happy in their association with us. 


GILBERT V. AUSTIN, C. L. U. 


General Agent 
AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of Hartford 


TRiangle 5-7560 


Vito Summa 
Ass’t. Supervisor 


BROOKLYN OFFICE—16 Court Street 


Joseph Schulman 
Agency Supervisor 


Harry C. Newman 
Alvin J. Powers 
Brokerage Supervisors 


Mary Kane, Cashier 
HEMPSTEAD, L. I. OFFICE—137 N. Franklin Street IVanhoe 6-7300 
Emil W. Kohut William H. Hollingsworth 
Ass’t. General Agent Brokerage Supervisor 





























I Learned The Meaning Of Insurance 
From An Alrican Chief 


By J. Leroy KnicHT 
Manager, Union Central Life, Jacksonville, Fla. 


When I was 13 years old my father 
took out a $5,000 Twenty Payment life 
insurance policy on me. What did it 
mean to me then? Nothing. I just went 
out and bragged to the kids in the 
neighborhood that I bet I was worth 
more dead than any of them were. 
Strange to say, it took the far-off Congo 


and a native chief to really bring home 
to me what insurance was. 

In 1922 I was situated in a small 
diamond mining post called Casangidi 
and for eight months had seen no white 
man nor heard a word of English 
spoken. I had had some trouble with 
some of my porters going through the 
Bakete country, as the latter tribe were 
accustomed to capturing them and mak- 
ing them prisoners and slaves. At best 
the Baketes, whose villages were on the 
line between Portuguese West and the 
Belgian Congo, were a bad sort to do 
business with. I thought that a trip 
through their territory, and especially 
to their main village, might prove to be 
an advantage if I went through peace- 
fully and disbursed presents here and 
there. 


Cool Native Reception at Start 


I got my tepoy crew together, se- 
lected 20 of my best and strongest por- 
ters and started on a couple of weeks’ 
trek. I was not greeted with any too 
much warmth or hospitality in any of 
the outlying villages in Bakete-land. 
However, two days later my gang and 
I arrived in the main town of the 
Baketes. We were met with quite a 
sight. There was some sort of a cele- 
bration going on in front of the Big 
Chief’s lupango. A great many of the 
Bakete warriors were lined up on both 
sides in full fighting costume with their 
spears, knives, etc., and made quite a 
formidable looking group. Down on the 
other end sat the Chief surrounded by 
his sub-chieftains. A very beautiful 
looking native girl and a fine specimen 
of a native warrior stood on the other 
side. 

I sat on my tepoy and watched what 
was going on. I saw that this native 


J. LEROY KNIGHT 


warrior had given the Chief, leopard 
skins, goats, pieces of cloth, some salt 
and other articles of barter which go 
as money in this native country. My 
first impression was that the native girl 
was either the Chief’s daughter or one 
of the belles of the tribe and was being 
sold to the native for the articles which 
he had given the Chief. 


Gives Lecture to Native Chief 


The Chief arose and approached my 
tepoy with more of a friendly air than 
any of the other villages had exhibited. 
This was unexpected as he was the head 
chief of all the Baketes and had a bad 
name. After greetings and “moyas” I 
gave him some trinkets—a few beads, 
an umbrella which the natives think a 
lot of, and some bright colored cloth. 
I told him in the native language, which 
I spoke fluently, that I thought it 
shameful for him to sell his daughter 
or any other girl in the tribe to a 
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J. Leroy (Jack) Knight 


Born in Scranton, Pa., Jack Knight entered Lehigh University and took up 
mining engineering, following in the footsteps of his father who was a former well 
known consulting mining engineer. Diamond mining claimed his attention and in 
1921 he went to the Belgian Congo and Portuguese West Africa as a mining 
engineer with the “Forminiere” and the “Diamang,” the latter being the Com- 
panhia De Diamantes De Angola. He served with the latter company for several 
years, later took over the position of managing director of 20 active diamond mines, 
staff of 200 white men and approximately 10,000 native workmen. He had the 
distinction up until 1928 of having found the largest diamond to be mined in Central 
Africa. Of this, Mr. Knight said: 

“T did not find it; my head diamond picking kapita did. Three times he gave 
it to me for inspection and three times I threw it away, telling him it was a piece 
of amorphous quartz. I knew because I was a mining engineer. However, the 
fourth time he picked it up and returned it to me I admired him for his persistence 
and thought that maybe he had something. I sent it with our diamond shipment 
to Europe, with a letter apologizing for the large piece of amphorous quartz. 
Months later I received a letter saying not only was it a diamond, but the largest 
found to date in Central African diamond fields. Ironically, they complimented me 
on my diligence and industry in mining this stone which sold in Antwerp for a 
breathtaking price.” 

Due to malignant malaria and quinine poisoning in his left eye, Mr. Knight 
resigned his position in Africa and returned to the United States. He then entered 
the life insurance business in New York with his uncle, Charles B. Knight, remain- 
ing with the Knight agency until 1934, when the Union Central appointed him 
manager of the Rochester agency. In 1940 he was transferred to Jacksonville as 
manager for the state of Florida. Mr. Knight’s agency has twice received the 
Terome Clark Award in recognition of outstanding agency development. He is a 
past vice president of Florida Life Underwriters Association. 

Mr. Knight has done much after-dinner speaking in all parts of the country 
and has made talks before the One Hundred for One Club and the National Arts 
Club of New York City. 
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native warrior. I told him that in the other things that Chitoke sees given to 
great country far across the sea where me here are not in payment for my 
I came from, no girl had to accept any daughter, but are to be held by me for 
man she did not like and that no girl is her in case her man dies. These goats 
ever sold. will give her milk and meat, with this 
Very seldom does a native smile, but salt she can buy more food, and with 
my remarks apparently struck his sense this cloth she can be clothed, so that all 
of humor, for he said, “Chitoke (my na- Chief Mwandumba is doing is taking 
tive name which means clean—probably care of his daughter if her man’s heart 
given in sarcasm) the drums have toldme stops beating.” 
of your coming through our country two A Lesson That Gave Me 
days ago. I knew you would arrive to- Insurance Motivation 
day and am not surprised. The drums This was a very simple statement by 
also told me you are a white man with an uneducated and one of the most 
a good heart and one who gave many’ warlike chiefs in Central Africa and for 
presents. Mwandumba, the Father of the first time it dawned on me what life 
the Baketes, welcomes you.” Then he insurance really meant. It took this old 
added: “What you see is a marriage native chief in his crude way to point 
ceremony and my daughter wishes to out to me that he was going to take 
marry this native warrior whom you _ care of his girl child in case her warrior 
think is buying her. Generally the white passed “ad astra.” This, then, was my 
men are wise but today Chitoke’s head first real lesson in life insurance, and it 
and heart is all wrong because the goats took the far-off Congo and one Mwan- 
and the cloth and the salt and the rumba to teach it to me. 


Phone Call 


(Continued from Page 64) 





bought it, but I did make one sale, and 
it was a mighty tough one. I sold the 
Union Central Life on your physical 
condition and requested them to ap- 
prove $100,000 of life insurance as the 


“No, Bob,” I said, “there are a few result of the one examination, even 
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things I want to point out to you, and 
I would like to see you for just about 
ten minutes. You tell me the time and 
I'll be there.” He said, “Let’s have lunch 
together today. I’ll meet you at 12:15.” 
No insurance was mentioned during 
the lunch. We did talk about tennis, 
swimming and the weather. Immediately 
upon finishing the dessert, I said, “Bob, 
you remember I told you that I did not 
sell you this life insurance policy. You 


though their rules require two examina- 
tions. Here is the $50,000 that you or- 
dered and that is in full force. Here is 
the additional $50,000 which we can put 
into effect simply by writing out the 
check for the premium.” His reaction: 
“Bud, if you were working for me, we 
could double our volume. Give me the 
policies and I’ll put them in the vault. 
See my secretary tomorrow and pick up 
another check.” 
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Service for Agents and Brokers 
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Five Year Renewable Term ° 
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Catastrophe Hospital 
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Life Insurance Salesmen Are Fortunate 


By H. N. Kugsex 


Manager, New York Uptown Agency 


We life insurance men are a fortunate 
lot for many reasons. 

We sell a product that is not affected 
by seasons, changes in style, shortages 
of raw material, or work stoppages due 
to labor troubles. 

Salesmen in other fields, who must 
contend with some or all of these pos- 
sible contingencies beyond their control, 
may well envy the life insurance sales- 
man’s freedom from such worries. 

Another enviable freedom enjoyed by 
the life insurance agent is the choice of 
the market he, personally, wishes to 
cultivate and develop for himself. He is 
not restricted by geographical territory 
limits, or to retail outlets, or to con- 
sumers of a specific commodity or raw 
material whose use is confined to a nar- 
row segment of the general population. 

Everybody is in the market for life 
insurance, sooner or later. What a lucky 
man is the life insurance salesman! 


| 


|1927 as an agent for Phoenix Mutual 
and in the next two years won the 
company’s Colt’s Cup for field pro- 
duction. Manager of the New York 
Uptown Agency since 1920 he was 
first Phoenix Mutual winner of its 
Directors’ Cup awarded for excellence 
in management factors. He has been 
responsible for the recruiting and 
development of such men as Samuel 
L. Zeigen, president of N. Y. Chapter 
of CLU; Charles S. McAllister, 1953 
president, Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of City of New York; J. Allan 
Hunter, now a _ general agent in 
Springfield, Mass.; Mark C. Muller, 
for a decade a MDRT member, and 
Michael P. Coyle, CLU, administra- 
tive vice president of the local under- 
writer association. Mr. Kuesel has 
been educational vice president of 
that association and chairman of 
planning committee of Life Managers 
Association of New York and is vice 
president, Midtown Managers Asso- 
ciation. 








we can’t help some 
agents locate their share of this lush 
market. Perhaps it would help if we 
took a look at how some other life 
insurance salesmen located their market. 


A Few Case Histories 


I know a man, still in his early 40's 
who has been a member of the Million 
Dollar Round Table for ten years. A 
former dry goods salesman with a re- 
stricted. geographical territory, he now 
sells life insurance and retirement in- 
comes to hundreds of physicians, sur- 
geons and dentists. This agent picked 
that market for himself because he was 
convinced that nobody had so great a 
need for his product as the professional 
man who is completely dependent on his 
own provision for the future financial 
security of his family and himself. Fur- 
thermore, he felt that doctors as a class 
would be keenly aware, through their 
daily professional activity, of the possi- 
bility of being struck down in the prime 
of life. 

How did he begin? By going to the 
only doctor he knew (his own family 


So let’s see if 


Phoenix Mutual Life 


physician). He proved to be uninsurable 
and, therefore, immune to the agent’s 
solicitation. Perhaps for that reason he 
was the more readily cooperative when 
the agent turned to the diploma on the 
wall and said: “I notice, Doctor, that you 
were graduated from Cornell Medical in 
1920. You’ve probably noticed some up- 
and-coming doctor who came out of 
Cornell and is starting to make his mark 
in the profession right now? Perhaps 
you saw him at the hospital this morn- 
ing. I’d like to make his acquaintance. 
Would you mind giving me his name?” 

3y following this same technique in 
an unbroken and ever-lengthening chain 
each day and each week, this agent has 
established a personal market that now 
numbers more than 600 professional men 
with whom he enjoys the same confi- 
dence and prestige that they do in their 
individual practises. 


Reciprocal Introductions Are a Big Help 


Another young member of the MDRT 
started his life insurance career not 
many years ago after a disillusioning ex- 
perience in Wall Street. During his first 
year or two as an agent he merely sold 
policies, mostly small, to people of all 
sorts, but keeping on the alert for up- 
and-coming young business men _ like 
himself. While attending CLU classes 
to improve his own education he bumped 
into an old pal from the financial dist- 
rict who was taking evening courses to- 
ward his CPA degree. 

The two young men recognized a 
mutual interest and took advantage of 
every opportunity to recommend each 
other in their respective professional 
spheres. The insurance agent began 
specializing in business insurance and 
tax cases, the young accountant extend- 
ed his practice along similar lines. And 
now it is possible for both of them to 
trace a large portion of their respective 
substantial annual volumes to the “mar- 


kets” 
each 


they have helped to cultivate for 
other. 
Keeping Up With the News 

I recall another good agent who for- 
merly lived on Staten Island. Coming to 
Manhattan on the ferry each morning, 
he recognized that a large percentage of 
his fellow commuters were in businesses 
on the lower end of Manhattan. He se- 
lected two lines of business that are 
largely concentrated in that area and 
decided to build his personal market 
there. 

3y subscribing to the trade papers 
serving those industries he was able to 
keep informed about new firms, person- 
nel changes, and the general news that 
identified him with his customers as a 
man who took the trouble to keep posted 
on matters in which \.:ey were interested. 
Steady cultivation through the good ser- 
vice he has rendered to people of high 
and low degree in those special fields has 
brought him increasing acceptance and 
prestige among executives whom he once 
knew as clerks and beginners. He is 
their life insurance man and they are 
his “steady market”. 

A similar story could be told about a 
fine agent who made one of his early 
sales to a young lawyer, and who went 
out of his way to recommend this at- 
torney for the drawing of wills and sim- 
ilar services. Bv faithfully serving the 
lawyer’s own life insurance needs and 
those of his office associates and legal 
clients, the agent soon became the “life 
insurance information center” of this 
growing professional firm. His “market” 
has long been established in the field 
of estate planning and business insur- 
ance where he is recognized as a leader. 

In His Own Back Yard 

A new agent felt he had no easily 
identifiable “market” in which he could 
build a clientele for himself. We told 
him some of these stories and tried to 
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HARRY N. KUESEL 


help him locate a field where he might 
serve better than anybody else. He found 
it right in his own suburban town, 
The railroad serving his community 
had instituted an extensive program of 
grade crossing elimination. This brought 
increased prosperity to a great number 
of engineers, surveyors, road contractors 
and general construction firms engaged 
in the building and alteration of business 
and residential properties. A series of 
partnership and small corporation sales 
to such buyers has also opened up a 
new market for him among their at- 
torneys and banking connections. 


Doing What Comes Naturally 


We could go on with the story of a 
returned veteran of the air corps who 
has found his market among engineers, 
especially electronic engineers with 
whom he can discuss the mysteries of 
their profession in terms of his personal 
experiences in Korea and Japan. 

Or the chap who borrowed his neigh- 
bor’s lawn mower and got into a dis- 
cussion of his insurance program, leading 
to an introduction to the boss, leading 
to a dozen other sales in the same large 
manufacturing firm, leading to his ac- 
ceptance by executives and employes of 
other firms in the same highly technical 
industry, followed by his subscription to 
the trade’ periodicals and his further 
identification with the Who’s Who in 
that special field. He hasn’t had a “mar- 
ket problem” for years. 

Each of these agents earned their suc- 
cess by deliberately starting out to 
establish a “practice” in a rather closely 
knit group of people, many of whom 
knew each other or could recognize the 
agent’s reference to persons in the same 
community, occupation or profession. 


Get Yourself a Reputation 


Getting right down to the nub of the 
matter, the key word in this whole dis- 
cussion is prestige. All of us like to do 
business with successful people. People 
in whom we can have confidence, whose 
recommendations we can accept with less 
risk than those of men we know noth- 
ing about. 

Obtaining prospects is important, and 
so is the obtaining of qualifying infor- 
mation about them. And so is accessibil- 
ity. But the one thing that will ensure 
the kind of acceptance in an interview 
where the prospects gives us not only 
his attentive interest but also his confi- 
dence is this element of prestige. It can 
be built through some service unselfishly 
rendered for a friend or neighbor; or the 
prestige of holding office in a community 
or business or social group; or by gain- 
ing recognition as a skilled member of 
vour craft such as the CLU degree, or 
“club member” in your company, or the 
Million Dollar Round Table; or, best 
of all, the prestige that is evidenced by 
a personal letter or message of intro- 
duction in which some friend or ac- 
quaintance of the prospect recommends 
your service for the prospect’s sake. 
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Compliments and Best Wishes 


To 


And 


In 


Clarence Axman and “Bill” Hadley 


Greetings to Our Friends 


The Life Insurance Business 


JAMES ELTON BRAGG, C.L.U. 


General Agent 


of 


The Guardian Life Insurance Company 


of America 


New York 3, N. Y. 
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Building Entente In An Agency 


By Paut G. LANNING 


Manager, Cincinnati-East District 
Western & Southern Life 


If I were asked what is most valuable 
lesson I have learned in more than two 
decades of progressive experience in 
management, I would thus summarize it: 
the usefulness of a manager is essen- 
tially dependent upon the confidence felt 
Whatever degree of 
am now 


in him by his men. 
managerial accomplishment | 
enjoying can be attributable to a strict 
adherence to the principle of establish- 
ing a sound working relationship with 
each agent as an individual personality 
and guiding them to achievements of 
which they are capable. 

Knowledge of the business is import- 
ant—they will get it. Trained in the art 
of prospecting and. selling—they will be. 
But they must be inspired with the will 
to do something not any rate 
book or manual, And that is my respon- 
Once I have earned their con- 
and shown them their interests 


found in 


sibility. 
fidence 
and mine 
my way to be thoughtful and considerate 
contacts with them. Helping 
remembering birthdays 


are closely bound, I am well on 
in all my 
me do 
and anniversaries, informal visits to their 
flowers and cards in 


this is 


homes, sending 


times of illness or hospitalization. Wives 
attend office parties. 


Agency Sessions 


Educational and training sessions are 
held each week for newer men where 
their common problems and field expe- 
riences are threshed out. These sessions 
are divided into three periods of about 
half an hour each. At the first one we 
review the company’s Training Manual 
for New Agents. As each man is usually 
in a different stage of training than his 
neighbor, all profit from the clinical dis- 


cussion. 
The second period is devoted to actual 
field problems and experiences, and 


mostly are concerned with programming 
or preparation of company prospectuses, 
canvassing in new territory or general 
prospecting methods. I arrange to have 
one or more experienced agents conduct 
this period which accomplishes two ob- 
jectives: while newer men learn from 
men of skilled experience these experts 


are glad to be on the receiving line as 
persons chosen for the post of informa- 
tion-giver. 

The third period is set up as a sales 


clinic at which the necessity is stressed 
of an organized and memorized sales 
talk as a necessary adjunct to successful 
selling. Selected teams act in roles of 
prospect and salesman with the others 
sitting in judgment and offering sugges- 
tions. Frequently these sales presenta- 
tions are recorded for later playback to 
check for improvement. 


Emphasizing Special Aptitude of Each 
Agent 


Another group in the organization is 
composed of more mature and experi- 
enced men. Each is a distinct person- 
ality. They have a good knowledge of 
the business, know how to prospect and 
can discharge their duties efficiently. 
Each has his own problem, too, which 
needs solution the same as does that of 
the neophyte ringing his first debit door- 
bell. The situation of the veteran usually 
grows out of wornout enthusiasm, look- 
ing on his work as a “job” and becoming 
tired of it—the same pep talks, the 
monotony which has made him lose his 
zest for selling. This is the time when 
a sound working relationship becomes a 
priceless asset. How then to rekindle 
enthusiasm? The answer may be mak- 
ing a few more calls getting a fresh 
viewpoint of some old situation. 

Whatever it is, try to tie in the ob- 
jective with a known skill of the agent 
knowing that every man is “the best” 
in some phase of the business. He should 
receive tangible recognition for his par- 
ticular talent or ability. I may employ 
this particular skill by having him give 
assistance to others and thereby also 
build up his own sense of importance. 
I make every effort to motivate them to 
greater achievements. I need every man 
in my organization. I have no prima 
donnas or men getting special favors. 
All do their part and when office results 
are good the entire staff shares in the 
glory. I offer no prizes as bait for spe- 
cial efforts, but recognize and reward 
after accomplishment. All are part of 
the organization, an important member 
of it. 
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Marsh Photographers, Ince. 


PAUL G. LANNING 



















Paul G. Lanning 





Mr. Lanning began with Western 
& Southern a quarter of a century 
ago as an agent in the Akron, Ohio, 
office, soon being promoted to super- 
intendent of R: avenna, Ohio, and then 
transferred to Ambridge, Pa, He was 
appointed manager of the Newport, 
Ky., office in 1936 and 11 years later| 
became superintendent of agencies. 
In 1951 he took the management of 
one of the company’s largest districts 
—Cincinnati-East and is one of the 
company’s leading managers. 
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**SAMUEL M. Barc 
JoHN M. Bocert 
JouN L. Brypen, C.L.U. 
Ear S. CHRISTMAN 
JoHN R. Comstock 
ANDREW COULTER 
WILLIAM EISEMANN 
*GLENN G. 
STEPHEN W. HopkKIns 
WILLIAM HUNTINGTON 


Manrica Horvat, C.L.U., 





GEIGER, C.L.U. 


* New England Mutual Leaders’ 


COMPANY RECORDS CONTINUE TO BE BROKEN 
THANKS TO THE MEN BELOW: 


$6,369,156 paid for business in Januaary 1955—breaking all Company records 
for one month’s production. 
$15,110,833 paid for business in the first six months of 1955—breaking another 
New England Mutual all time record, os tied the agency will surpass its 1954. 
production of $21,789,808. 
The agency is also very proud of its ten associates who qualified for the 1955 Million 
Dollar Round Table; and the twenty members it now has in the New England Mutual 
Leaders’ Association. 

























**Qwen P. Jacosson, C.L.U. 
FraNK M. JECKEL 
Ropert R. KEATING 
RussELL KEITH 
* ALBERT J. KELLY 
Epwin W. KELLy 
ANDREW KINBACHER 
*MASON KLINCK 
** JOHN J. LANGAN 


Association 


Davin D. Ryan, Office Manager 
Epwin H. Pape, Jr., Cashier 
Irwin D. Herzrevper, Estate Planning Advisor 


Asst. Estate Planning Advisor 


HOME 





**DoNALD E. LEITH 
* JOHN McGAuLey 
**ROBERT J. Metz 
*RosBerT B. McIntosu, C.L.U. 
*DoNALD R. Morrett 
A. ALLEN NIXxon 
Wi.i1AM B. O’CoNNoR 
* ARTHUR S. PATTERSON 
Justin PETKEVICIUS 


OFFICE: 





*** H ENRIKAS RABINAVICIUS 
*RICHARD B. RIPLEY 
Jacop SAMUELS 
** HENRY FLUEGEL SILVER, C.L.U. 
*SEWARD SMITH 
** SIDNEY O. THOMPSON 
JoHN J. TURNBULL 
GABRIEL A. VALENZUELA 
V. GERALD WHITE 
*Max L. WILE 


** $1,000,000 and over in paid Ordinary Business 


GEORGE B. BYRNES AGENCY 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
527 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 

































GLENN G. Geicer, C.L.U., Agency Supervisor 
Sipney O. THompson, Supervisor, Pension Department 
R. Gorpon ARCHIBALD, C.L.U., Asst. Supervisor, Pension Department 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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Congratulations 


BANKERS NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


As your leading General Agents we, of the Gold- 
stein Insurance Agency, salute the Home Office 
staff — all our friends — and acknowledge, with 
appreciation, your untiring efforts over the years 
which have helped our progress here in Con- 
necticut. 


Our twenty-five years with BANKERS NATIONAL 


have been enjoyable and harmonious. 


In this, our Silver Anniversary Year, it is par- 
ticularly pleasant to note the very important and 
competitive new tools which have been made 
available to the men in the field. They help to 
guarantee our maintaining a record of prominent 
leadership in the industry. 


As a measure of our appreciation, we promise to 
surpass all of our 1955 objectives (40% ahead 
in paid-for volume during the first seven montis). 





Ellie M. Goldstein Bernard B. Kaplan 


GOLDSTEIN 
INSURANCE AGENCY 


General Agents, State of Connecticut 


54 Church Sireet, Hartford 3, Conn. 


& 


Serving Connecticut’s Insurance Agents 


Since 1930 
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i > ae Years — 


An organization keyed to 
the best in service for 
Brokers and Surplus Writ- 
ers, with a complete line 
of contracts both standard 
and sub-standard. 
We also have a complete 
portfolio of accident, 
health and hospitalization 


contracts. 
CLO 


THE S. S. WOLFSON AGENCY, INC. 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of Pittsfield, Mass. 


347 Madison Avenue - New York 17,N. Y. 
26 Court Street - - - Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 6-1190 





For detailed information call 


Herbert Frankford 
Milton Rifkin, C.L.U. 
Helen Kimball 

S. S. Wolfson 
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Qualitative Vs. Quantitative Prospecting 


By Horace R. SmitrH, CLU 


Superintendent of Agencies, Connecticut Mutual 


The five traditional prospect tests are 
still an accurate measure to apply in 
qualifying a name as a prospect. For 
many asked them- 
selves the familiar questions: Can he 
pay? Can he pass? Can I see him un- 
der favorable circumstances? Is_ he 
pledged to another agent? Does he have 
needs within my capacity to serve him? 

3ut times have changed and so have 
life insurance men through better selec- 
tion, better training, and better counsel- 
ing by agency management. And times 
have changed from an economic stand- 
point. 

The referred lead and centers of in- 
fluence method of prospecting are still 
the best, so it is reasonable to assume 
that any man a friend of mine tells me 
about will probably be somewhere in the 


years agents have 





same income bracket of my friend be- 
cause people seek their associates among 
those near their own economical level. 


Nearly All Can Buy Insurance 


Today, American companies issue bet- 
ter than 90% of all applications on a 
standard basis so being able to get in- 
surance does not bother us with more 
than a small percentage of our people. 

The agent of ingenuity can figure a 
way to see practically anyone, so the 
third test is not a problem. 

Our American population and the nu- 
merical count of individuals in the better 
income brackets have undergone such 
phenomenal growth so disproportionate 
to the growth of the number of full- 
time qualified life insurance men that 
it is not at all unusual to encounter suc- 
cessful people who haven’t visited for 


HORACE R. SMITH 


an hour with a qualified life insurance 
man in several years. ; 
There are approximately 60,000 ful- 
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I—DISABILITY INCOME TO $350.00 PER MONTH! 
(Policy Matures As Endowment At Age 65—Including Term Plans!) 


2—LIFETIME DOUBLE INDEMNITY! 
OF PASSENGER FLYING! 


3—LOW NET COST PREFERRED RISK PLANS! 
(Life Paid-Up At Ages 60, 70, and 85) 


4—MORTGAGE PROTECTION FOR AS LONG AS 30 YEARS! 
5—DOUBLE FAMILY INCOME! 


6—SETTLEMENT DIVIDENDS AFTER 15 YEARS! 
(On Most Plans) 


7—LOW COST LEVEL TERM—5-10-15-20 YEARS, AND TO AGE 70! 
8—NON-CANCELLABLE ACCIDENT AND HEALTH! 


9—LIBERAL UNDERWRITING — UP TO 500% ON ALL PLANS! 
(WE DO MEAN TERM!!!) 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


(Established 1860) 


FOR FAST SERVICE CALL CHICKERING 4-4400 


BERNARD SAMONS, C.L.U. 
A. AARON PRESS, C.L.U. 


1800 Empire State Building 
New York I, N. Y. 


INCLUDING ALL FORMS 
(Issue Ages 10 to 65) 
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time life insurance men in the United 
States serving 160,000,000 people which 
means that every life insurance man has 
2,600 people to see. To carry the thing 
to an absurd point, a life insurance man 
would have to work eight hours every 
day every week for 50 weeks, and see 
one different person every hour even to 
have contact with his segment. This 
should, therefore, dispose of the fourth 
test. 
Agents Are Competent to Sell 


Because of the excellent training of 
the average life agent, operating in to- 


Horace R. Smith 


Entering life insurance 30 years ago 
Mr. Smith was agent, supervisor and 
directed his own agency. During 
the depression years starting in 1932 
his agency established a consecutive 
weekly production record of 468 weeks 
and he also belonged to Texas Lead- 
ers Round Table. 

In the World War II where he 
reached a rank of lieutenant colonel 
he was director of Air Forces Staff 
Training at the Air Tactical School 
and later was executive officer of Air 
Forces Public Relations School. After 
the war he was director of Purdue 
University’s Life Insurance Market- 
ing Institute leaving there in 1947 to 
join home office of Connecticut Mu- 
tual. He has spoken before 500 civic 
and life underwriter groups and is a 
member of National Society of Train- 
ing Executives where he is on impor- 
tant committees. 














day’s market and because of the backing 
he receives from his manager and home 
office he literally can serve the needs 
of almost every person he can encounter. 

We now are ready, therefore, for the 
only other factor that could influence 
the selling problem and that is the tend- 
ency of people to react on a personality 
basis. We know that the average man 
buys life insurance once every five years. 
This means that one man out of five 
agents see this year will buy life insur- 
ance from somebody this year. The sole 
job of the agent, therefore, is to work 
with this factor in mind and if he has 
skill, a friendly attitude, and is willing 
to expend the effort he can achieve any 
production level he may desire. 

So it can be concluded that we don’t 
have to worry about the qualitative as- 
pects of our segment of the population. 
Each agent has enough good people to 
keep him as busy as he wants to be. 
He, therefore, needs to concentrate on 
the quantitative acquisition of a large 
group of people whose lives are con- 
stantly changing and who are always 
having problems of financial security for 
which life insurance is almost always and 
frequently is absolutely the only solu- 
tion. 

A simple rule of thumb suggests that 
the agent try fo meet every week 
new people, choose the best half, and 
give them a chance to buy, and put the 
other half in reserve to be seen when 
the circumstances justify. 


Sales Presentation 


(Continued from Page 58) 

tion why should he not think of the op- 
portunity in his grasp? He should be 
thinking of how to help a young man, 
for instance, put away some money in 
order that he may enjoy the future suc- 
cesses to which he is so richly entitled 
and which he can have for himself if 
this young man has a few dollars in re- 
serve. Likewise, he knows he can go 
out and give some father an opportunity 
to educate his son. Or, he can go out to 
give some young father the peace of 
mind that comes from knowing that re- 
gardless of what happens the home in 
which his family resides will, be theirs 
always. And the type of services which 
he can offer are almost endless to 
capitulate. 

In brief, the agent should never for- 
get that “giving will keep him going. 
And in all his presentations the simpler 
his presentation the more sure 1S his 
success in selling insurance. 
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521 FIFTH AVENUE, 
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1. $20,000 TOP LIMIT frequently available with as 
few as 25 lives for Group Life. Baby Group Life 
for 10 to 24 lives. 

2. $20,000 TOP LIMIT Guaranteed Issue frequently 
available for Pension Plans and Multiple Coverage 
of 35 lives or more. (No evidence of insurability 
required under Guaranteed Issue.) Individual 
consideration on smaller groups. Complete Pen- 
sion Service. 

3. Term issued up to and including age 64. Modified 


The Manhattan Life Insurance Company 











NEW YORK - MIAMI 





4. 


5. 


CGuw 27 Years of a Se | that’s the Rca Organization 





JAMES G. RANNI, CHARLES W. McKEONE, WILLIAM C. RANNI, 
General Agent, General Manager, Production Manager, 
Life Member-MORT New York Office New York Office 





VINCENT J. DIGLIO, WILLIAM R. MEARNS, JR., HARRY V. COHEN, 


Manager, Miami Office, Head of Group Dept., Brokerage Supervisor, 
Pan American Building New York Office New York Office 


These Key Men Always at Your Service 
with These Terrific Sales Tools 


2 and Modified 5 issued up to and including Age 
65. Issued substandard also. 

Highly Competitive Single Premium Participating 
Annuities. Will accept $100,000 in premium on 
any one life. 

Non-Medical up to and including age 45. 
$10,000 up to Age 35 

$7,500—36 to 40 

$5,000—41 to 45, inclusive 


Progressive, Fn abcd Underwriting 


JAMES G. BANNE, General Agent 


New York 17, N. Y. 
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Impetus Given By Ethel Merman Song 


Suzanne Audet, CLU, City of Quebec, 
is a leading agent of Prudential Assurance 
Co. of Great Britain who has attended nu- 
merous conventions both in the United 
States and Canada. Blunt, discerning, witty, 
she never hesitates to give her opimions, 
one of which is that women can become 
very successful agents. Some of her 
given as a speaker at recent conve ntion of 

ALU m St. Louis before one of the 
women’s session: 

One thing which greatly impressed me, 
as my thoughts dwelt on my career, was 
a song in the Ethel Merman show, 
“Annie Get Your Gun.” It was called 
“Anything You Can Do I Can Do Bet- 
ter.” When I entered insurance I had 
no illusion that I could outsell any man, 
but | did know that my sales were going 
to be my own. Right away there 
were two handicaps: No one in the city 
of Quebec had heard of a girl selling 
insurance there. (It was about time they 
did.) The other was the fact that my 
boss is my brother Paul, manager in 
Quebec City of the Prudential Assur- 
ance. That made people think he was 
making my sales, but he wasn’t. I was 
on my own. 


VIEWS 


on 


Reason for Feeling Independent 


At the start and from then on | 
wanted to behave as a very independent 
person in the fortunate position of be- 
ing able to help others through my 
knowledge of life insurance. | knew the 
more | used that knowledge, and the 
more thoroughly I understood where life 
insurance would fit in, I didn’t have to 
worry about masculine competition. My 
clientele grew and I didn’t want anyone 
to buy from me for reasons of symp athy. 
That’s a field I think women should not 
exploit. Men like to deal with success- 
ful people, and, good hearted as they 
are, they may do business with some- 
one for a sympathetic reason, but that 
type of business never reaches far. | 
believe we women can adapt our work 
to the type of life we like to live. Is 
it tre aveling we like? By working harder 
for a few months to be afterwards, 
we can take that trip to Europe or make 
a five-day convention last two weeks. 

One advantage that women have is 
that they can capitalize on their voice. 
That voice on the ’phone arouses curi 
osity. The conversation need not be 
long, but with a good technique an ap 
pointment can be arranged even if it 
only is that the prospect see what 
“this girl looks like.’ Many who had 
made an appointment out of curiosity 


Iree 


SO 


have developed into good clients of 
mine and centers of influence. A smile 
over the ’phone really reaches the other 
party. But there must be positive think- 
ing in order to get a positive response 
over the wire. It being true then that 
voices have personality, the woman 
agent should develop and use her tele- 
phone voice. (Miss Audet gets one ap- 


Photo by Jack Kirk, NALU 
SUZANNE AUDET 


two ’phone calls; a 
three appointments. 


pointment out of 
sale out of every 
—Editor’s Note. ) 

While a man is accepted as a business 
person everywhere he goes—and by that 
token is expected to act and talk as 
such—I think that this cannot be done 
by a business woman. She definitely has 
to have more than one_ personality; 
otherwise, she might damage her per- 
sonal life and her career. As construc- 
tive as the social contacts can be for 
our business they can become quite de- 
structive if we use them with a business 
attitude. At a social gathering people 
must see in us not a sales woman but a 
feminine person. If the same person 
makes a business call a few days later 
the social acquaintance will give her 
much more credit for having two indi- 
vidualities instead of one. 


Agents Must Circulate Constantly 


By Maurice LinpER 
General Agent, Travelers, New York City 
Leading Agent of Travelers 


The Gold Book has asked me if I have 
some indelible impressions about life 


Fabian Bachrach 
MAURICE LINDER 


insurance salesmanship after being three 
decades in the insurance field. 

I have many of them. In my opinion, 
the one outstanding and overriding ele- 
ment that enters into the making of the 
successful agent is constant and con- 
centrated circulation. No single endeavor 
on an agent’s part can supersede his 
closeness to clients and prospective ones. 
Achievement of this constant presence 
in the eyes of his public is through per- 
sonal contact and communal endeavors. 
The agent who takes his profession seri- 
is trained by the very nature of 
his daily work to think in terms of social 
advantages for his clients and their fami- 
lies. He may propose insurance to create a 
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modest estate for a young, growing 
family; or annuity income to an 
economically modest small business man 
or white collar worker; or insurance to 
provide cash for estate tax purposes; or 
insurance providing funds for stock pur- 
chase agreements; or key man insur- 
ance. Whatever the purposes, the net 
result is inevitably the betterment of the 
social or economic position of people in 
his community. 

I have learned over a period of years 
that however true it may be that old 
clients are the most profitable sources 
of additional business it is essential that 
new prospects be developed at all times, 
The old clients serve in a dual capacity 
—by constantly increasing their cover- 
age as new situations arise warranting 


an 





Maurice Linder 

Mr. Linder attended public schools 
in New York and took an insurance 
course at New York University under 
Dr. S. S. Huebner of Wharton 
eg who at intervals lectured at 

New York University. After having 
a knit goods business of his own 
and then building small homes in 
Jamaica, Long Island, he found that 
as the latter was a weekend business 
he had a lot of time on his hands 
and entered life insurance, going 
with the Williamsburg agency of the 
Travelers in Brooklyn. Linder paid 
for $1,250,000 with the Travelers for 
the first eight months. In the next 
36 years he never sold less than 
$1,000,000 and by October 1 he had 
paid for approximately $5,000,000 in 
1955. 

In 1941 Mr. Linder opened offices 
at 551 Fifth Avenue and later moved 
to 1440. Broadway. When the Wil- 
liamsburg agency was dissolved in 
April, 1955, he was appointed general 
agent of the Travelers at 1457 Broad- 
way. 

Mr. Linder’s partner is his son 
Jerry, a Wharton School graduate 
who, during World War II, was cap- 
tured by the Germans and reported 
missing for six months, In addition 
to life insurance a large general in- 
surance business is done. The secre- 
tary of the agency is Pauline Pen- 
ziner. 

Mr. Linder is president of the 
Reconstructionist Foundation of New 
York, a religious institution; is treas- 
urer of Temple Society for the Ad- 
vancement of Judaism, and has been 


chairman of other religious or hu- 
manitarian organizations. 


such increases and also they are a tre- 
mendous source of information in ac- 
quiring new prospects. 











“Closing” and Time Element 


Predicated on the assumption that a 
sale has to be made more than once 
there is considerable literature on the 
subject of “closing.” In my opinion, if 
the agent uncovers a need, makes an 
intelligent presentation for its solution, 
and if the prospect is insurable and has 
the economic means to buy the contract, 
the sale will be quickly and successfully 
closed in one session. 

A few words about the time element. 
It is axiomatic that the greater amount 
of time an agent devotes to his et- 
deavors the larger the results in actual 

(Continued on Page 186) 
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When the leading insurance brokers of the country 
Require 

The finest contract they can get 

To fulfill the needs of a client— 

Individual or Group — 


They just naturally turn to— 


SID SMITH 


Agency Manager 


Leroy A. Miner, Associate Agency Manager Eugene V. Homans, Associate Agency Manager 


James F. Brand, Ass’t Agency Manager F. Kingsley Diefendorf, Ass’t Agency Manager 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 


120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
COrtlandt 7-8300 
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Sold Individual Policy for$1,250,000 


Donald R. MacLean’s Adjustable Whole Life Sale Will Be 
Used for Payment of Death Duties Under 
Section 303, 1954 Revenue Act 


The biggest individual life insurance 
policy ever written by Equitable Life 
Assurance Society was sold by Donald 
R. MacLean of the Bruno agency, that 
company, Boston. Issued on March 25 
it was for $1,250,000. A check for more 
than $72,000 was received from the client 
for the first annual premium. 


The Contract 


This large policy, on the Adjustable 
Whole Life plan, was purchased by a 
corporation to provide it with funds for 
tax free redemption of stock under Sec- 
tion 303 of the new 1954 Internal Rev- 
enue Code. Ever since 1950, when tax 
free partial stock redemption from de- 


cedent’s estates were first permitted, 
many corporations have purchased sub- 
stantial amounts of insurance on the 
lives of their principal stockholders. This 
assured the corporation of funds with 
which to redeem stock from the in- 
sured’s estates, thus providing the ex- 
ecutors with cash for the payment of 
death taxes. The 1954 Internal Revenue 
Code, in Section 303, liberalizes the pro- 
visions of the former Section 115 (g) (3), 
making the purchase of such insurance 
even more attractive. 

The Equitable said of this policy: 
“Despite Don MacLean’s assertion that 
he had considerable backing from the 
home office in making this dream sale a 
reality it remains a fact that he also 


Bor’s-Boston 


DONALD R. MACLEAN 


contributed an outstanding job of field 
underwriting. No business man of his 
client’s stature would be moved to com- 











Question: 


Answer: 


60 East 42nd St. (Lincoln Bidg.), N. Y. 


ier 100 Years of Capebtence 


ALL WITH 
PHOENIX MUTUAL LiFE INSURANCE Co. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Proud to be Company's Leading Brokerage Agency for Past 10 Years 


km) 


Experienced life underwriters know the tremendous importance of having their cases 
handled by top personnel. We have a full-time organization with no brokerage super- 
visors. Every case receives my personal attention. 


Look at this RECORD: 


Sam P. Davis, Manager .........ssssssssceseeee0 427 years with P.M.) 
John H. Kull, Associate Mgr. ..................(50 years with P.M.) 
George Baronian, Office Mgr. ................(27 years with P.M.) 


Mrs. A. L. Dixon, Brokerage Sec’y. ..........(26 years in life 
insurance—8 with Phoenix) 


Total: 130 Years 


HERE'S A $64,000 QUESTION AND ANSWER: 


Where in New York City can I get "Jet Action" with Phoenix 
Mutual? 


SAM P. DAVIS 


MANAGER 


Telephone MUrray Hill 2-6042 























plete a transaction of such magnitude 
without being given cogent reasons, in- 
telligently presented and amply docy- 
mented, and having them thoroughly re. 
viewed by his own lawyer and account- 
ant. The sale required a comprehensive 
knowledge on Don’s part of the complex 
business problems involved, of estate 
planning, and of all the elements affect- 
ing the tax situation of the insured,” 


Don MacLean’s Career 


Don MacLean joined the Society com. 
ing directly from school in 1946, and 
joining the Bruno agency. In the first 
full year he qualified for the Quarter 
Million Club, and has been increasingly 
successful year after year, reaching the 
$750,000 Club level in 1954. His father, 
Kenneth L. MacLean, formerly agency 
manager at Boston, is now a top per- 
sonal producer in the Bruno agency, 
Since 1952 Don MacLean has been in 
partnership with his father and William 
H. Pickett as agents. They specialize in 
corporation and estate planning. 





Pool Became MDRT Member 
Despite Busy Career Activity 


W. L. POOL 


W. L. Pool, associate general agent, 
Lincoln National Life, Norfolk, Va. in 
1952 was elected a member of the board 
of supervisors of Norfolk County, 
but despite the time it took to handle 
civic affairs he was able to pay for 
$1,000,000 of life insurance that year. 

Mr. Pool started his career as an 
Industrial life. insurance agent, a few 
years later being promoted to staff su- 
perintendent. Two years later he was 
promoted to manager for District of 
Columbia and part of Maryland. 

Then in April, 1946, he decided to go 
into the Ordinary field and joined the 
Lincoln National Life, soon became one 
of the leading agents in Virginia, pay- 
ing for $2,347,000 in 1947. For the next 
seven years his production exceeded 
more than a million annually. Since 
being with the Lincoln National he has 
been leading producer of the company 
four years in succession. In November, 
1947, he became associate general agent 
for the Ben Simon Agency, Norfolk, Va. 





Annuities 


In order to guarantee more income 
for their later years, American families 
have been setting aside greater amounts 
of money for annuities than ever be- 
fore. The total annual income to be pro- 
vided by annuities in force in U. S. life 
insurance companies in 1954 was $18 
billion, a new record, according to the 
Life Insurance Fact Book. 
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LIFE 





225 Broadway, New York 7 


BROADWAY 
Call REctor 2-6630 


RussEtu E. Larkin, Manager Joun T. Tarntor, Manager 


Missing Something in Life? 


Insurance Company, Hartford. 


FORTY-SECOND STREET 
Call OXford 7-2280 










100 East 42nd Street, New York 17 











C. W. Sasin, Manager WituiaMm C. Smeruina, Manager 


JOHN STREET 
Call WOrth 4-6060 


55 John Street, New York 38 295 Madison Avenue, New York 17 





MADISON AVENUE 
Call ORegon 9-1340 











Connecticut General 


ACCIDENT 


HEALTH 


* PENSION PLANS * GROUP 






WHY offer less than complete service to your clients? All 
the advice, specialized service, sales and promotion help 
you need to handle life coverage profitably is as close as 
your phone. How do you get it? Call one of our four New 
York City offices, or write to Connecticut General Life 
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The Philosophy Of My Agency 


By E. CrarzE WEBER 


Cleveland General Agent, New England Mutual 


When I attended University of Michi- 
gan I planned my courses in preparation 
for a career in the investment business. 
But, when I decided to enter the busi- 
ness world in 1930 I changed my mind. 
After an interlude of doing statistical 
research for an engineering firm I be- 
came convinced that life insurance was 
not only a good investment but was 
economic needs 

So I started 
“a depression 
found 


designed to fill more 
than stocks and bonds do. 
my insurance career as 
baby.” As the 


unshaken convictions as to the value of 


years passed [| 
the business, both to society and to the 
agent. 

I remained an agent for seven years 
and became a general agent for an ad- 
ditional seven years. I then went with 
New England Mutual as general agent 
of an agency which had $47,000,000 of 
insurance on its the end of 
1945. By the end of 1954 the insurance 
in force increased to more than $100,- 
000,000. This year we average more than 
$1,500,000 a month of business, 
paid production by July 31 being over 
$11,000,000. These figures are exclusive 
of Group coverage. The agency won the 
President’s Trophy in 1953. The agency 
had 21 qualifiers for the National Qual- 
ity Award last year. 

Why Agency Has Succeeded 

The Gold Book has asked me to give 
some of the reasons for the success of 
the Cleveland Agency. Summarized they 
are these: 

The operation basis of our agency is 
sincerity, and we do not feel that any 
agent can be absolutely sincere or give a 


books at 


new 


sincerity impression without a thorough 
knowledge of the business. 

We stress continuous education of our 
associates in the field of advanced un- 
derwriting as well as the value of ob- 
taining the designation of CLU. 
agency are CLU’s 
studying for the designation. 

We strive to have complete facilities 
for the analysis of problems involving 
use of life insurance. 

Our management has a keen personal 
interest in the success of each of our 
associates. 

We attempt to select quality men with 
a potential of more than $500,000 produc- 
tion annually, men who have the heart 
to succeed. 

We want each agent fully to realize 
that he is building a career and clientele 
for himself; that his success is his per- 
sonal responsibility; that they should 
run a busy business and actively seek 
ideas and training, steering clear of 
passive attitude. 


Agents Should Own Adequate Insurance 


Of vital importance in building an 
agent’s self respect is the ownership by 
him of adequate life insurance. Purchase 
of additional $50,000 or $100,000 personal 
insurance will raise an agent’s sights 
while at the same time giving a tre- 
mendous boost to his morale. 

We insist upon a feeling of mutual 
understanding and mutual respect be- 
tween management and the agent, the 
maintenance of a friendly spirit of fra- 
ternity within the agency creating that 


In our 


seven with others 


th 
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Trout-Ware 


Front, left to right—Jonathan R. Alder, E. Clare Weber, M. Calvin Rand. 
Rear—Robert E. Froom, Henry C. Fleisher. 





all-important climate in which agents 
grow and thrive. 

We want our agents to take a per- 
sonal interest in the agency and help 
attract, train and inspire new men put 
on by the agency. 

Our agency meetings and those of our 
company are exceptionally well prepared 
and attended. New England Mutual’s 
Leaders Club is a friendly but profes- 
sional group and one of our chief in- 
centives for upgrading a man is that he 


qualify each year for membership in that 
club. 


Some Weber Agency Key Men 


Some key men in supervision in the 
Weber agency are W. Calvin Rand, 
Jonathan R. Alder, Henry C. Fleisher 
and Robert E. Froom. 

Mr. Rand gave up a bookkeeping job 
to start his career with the New Eng- 
land Mutual, Charlotte, N. C., agency 
as cashier. In January, 1951, he became 





CHARLES AIDIKOFF 
EDWARD L. BERGER 
ARTHUR N. BLOCK 
MAX CAPLAN 


in our C.L.U. movement." 


166-26 89th Avenue ° 





Devoted To The Concept of 
Property Planning and Client Service 


STEINBERG ASSOCIATES 


The Jamaica, Queens Agency 
for 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Springfield, Mass. 


B. William Steinberg, C.L.U., General Agent 


HARRY I. LOSIN, Assistant to the General Agent 
HUGH R. BARNETT, Planning Assistant 
GERTRUDE E. LORTZ, Cashier 


Our list of Associates continues to grow and we are pleased to be 
able to repeat the statement made in this space in 1954: 

"We are proud of the achievements of our Associates, who are 
proving that adhering to a philosophy and doctrine of professional, 
career underwriting must lead only to success. 

"They have established an outstanding record of 100%, manpower 
retention since the agency's start from scratch June I, 1952; 100%, 
membership in our Life Underwriters Association; and 100%, enrollment 


AXtel 7-6000 


CARL FOGEL 

ALLAN E. KAPLAN 
JOHN J. POWERS 
LOUIS SHOTTLAND 


Jamaica 32, N. Y. 








cashier of the Cleveland agency. Aboy 
20 months ago when Mr. Weber decided 
to consolidated his brokerage promotion 
work together with that of office man. 
agement Mr. Rand became office map. 
ager in charge of brokerage. At that 
time Mrs. Grace Lyons, former beneft 
clerk, became cashier. 

Mr. Alder, a graduate of Denison Unj- 
versity, spent three and a half years jp 
the Armed Forces and in July, 1047 
joined the Weber agency. He was ap. 
pointed part-time supervisor late in 1953 
and has since developed into a full-time 
supervisor. 

Henry C. Fleisher, a graduate of 
Miami University, was in life insurance 
four years before entering the war. He 
retired as an Army major early in 1945 
returning to New England Mutual as 
producing agent. He is a Life member 
of the Leaders Association and became a 
supervisor in November, 1952, but cur. 
rently has given up supervision for per- 
sonal production with membership jn 
MDRT as a goal. 

Robert E. Froom, district agent jn 
Youngstown, attended Ohio State Uni- 
versity. In fall of 1945 he retired from 
the Air Corps in which he spent fiye 
years, his rank at retirement being cap- 
tain. He was Mr. Weber’s first appoint- 
ment as an agent. He was made dis- 
trict agent in July, 1951. 





Too Much Literature? 


(Continued from Page 46) 


studying it’s complexities! Small won- 
der the prospect might not be stirred 
by a sales promotion piece which all too 
often presumes he knows a lot more 
about how life insurance works and 
how it can be used than you did your- 
self a few years back! 

Why not give a bit more attention 
to warming up the prospect by giving 
him some education on the wonderful 
institution of life insurance and how 
it works? Why not concentrate a little 
more on supplying the policyholder with 
additional information on the uses of 
life insurance? 


No Complaint From Well-Posted 


You may say that the prospect or 
policyholder is not concerned with how 
life insurance works. You may think 
that his prime concern is what it will 
do for him and for his family. But won't 
you agree that a basic understanding 
will minimize misconceptions and later 
complaints? A man who knows how his 
life insurance works and how he can 
use it will rarely grumble when he hears 
that he has to pay interest when he 
borrows “his own money.” 

Others may say that a “little knowl 
edge is a dangerous thing” and_ that 
more complaints arise when the policy- 
holder knows just enough about what 
he has to wonder whether he should 
have something else. Surely, providing 
educational literature to some prospects 
and policyholders prompts self-interpre- 
tation and misconceptions. Yet, rarely 
does that occur without questions to the 
agent. If the agent has the answers— 
and he does—doesn’t that add up to a 
stronger agent-client relationship—one 
that creates a friend, not alone for the 
agent and the company, but for the 
entire business? i. 

Individual companies and associations 
(such as my own Institute of Life In- 
surance) have long been carrying the 
facts of the business to the general 
public in countless ways. And, Institute 
materials do have two advantages. One, 
they have, more or less, “third party 
influence.” Two, we have a career of 
being basically impartial and factual be- 
hind us. We sell ideas, we don’t sell 
life insurance. Sometimes, as you know, 
this is the only way to play the game. 

But, more use should be made of this 
type of literature ... not only the In- 
stitute’s, but of all of this basically 
educational material produced by com- 
panies, by associations and by other 
organizations. 

And you can even send this sort of 
thing to an unqualified list! 
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Complete Service to Underwriters in the Greater Chicago Metropolitan Area 


FERREL M. BEAN 


General Agent 


39 South La Salle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 


Room 625 


RAndolph 6-9336 


John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company of Boston, Massachusetts 

















SAUL ROSENSTEIN, Manager 
MILTON GOLDSTEIN, Asso. Mgr. 


The ‘‘Live”’ 
Life Insurance 


Agency 


- - - Serving the Life Insurance Fraternity since 1907 


Jos. D. Bookstaver Agency, Inc. 


110 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


Phone WOrth 2-5800 


GENERAL AGENT LIFE DEPARTMENT 
THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD 











MASSACHUSETTS 
INDEMNITY 
INSURANCE CO, Insurance to provide income in 
BOSTON the event of disability is 
THE FINEST IN THE FOUNDATION OF ALL 


NON - CANCELLABLE 
DISABILITY INSURANCE SOUND INSURANCE PROGRAMS 


Add this vital protection to every 


Life Insurance Program 





Our company has served the Life 
Underwriter in this field for better than 
twenty years. We have given protection 
of the highest quality backed by excel- 
lent performance. We would like to 
show you why Massachusetts Indemnity 


is best for your client. 


LOYAL ATKINSON 


Branch Manager 
50 East 42nd Street New York 17, N. Y. 
MU 7-5212 
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I’m Glad I Married A Life Insurance Man 


By Naomi L. ENGELSMAN 
Wife of Ralph G. Engelsman, Penn Mutual, New York 


Ralph had not been out of high school 
long when I persuaded him that it would 
be a good idea to marry me. At the 
time he had been an agent for two or 
three years and was already by way of 
being something of a boy wonder. 

In the early days we had plenty of 
problems, mostly financial. Actually, 
Ralph did bring home the bacon, but it 
was served irregularly. We were pain- 
fully new at household budgeting; some 
weeks commissions rolled in pleasantly, 
then there were weeks when they didn’t. 
I found it difficult to know where we 
stood during the weeks when prospects 
were out of town, or bought a large 
policy from Whoosiz the day before 
the interview, or had a brother-in-law 
in the business, or couldn’t pass the 
medical. 

In time, our situation began to im- 


prove. The renewal account grew and 
could be counted on regularly, supplying 
a uniquely comfortable kind of security. 
If we ran up against an extra expense 
or wanted some luxury for ourselves, 
he’d say: “I guess I’d better see more 
people next month and make some more 
money.” 


A Lesson From the Depression 


However, it was in 1932 that I learned 
to appreciate life insurance to the full- 
est. We had been sideswiped in the 
stock market crash. But we hadn’t been 
hit where it really hurt. Ralph’s busi- 
ness, under his hat, was still sturdy and 
intact; he hadn’t lost his equity in it 
as had some of his friends who had 
been riding high in other fields and took 
a real tumble in that depression. Ralph 
was not laid off and forced to look for 
another job when good jobs were so 


Ralph and Naomi Engelsman 


scarce. We remained in the house 
where we had always lived. The chil- 
dren knew nothing about there being a 
major financial panic until they studied 
about it later in college economics 
courses. 





WE BELIEVE WE OFFER 
OUTSTANDING AGENCY SERVICES 


These services apply to all phases of Pension Planning, 
istate Analysis, Business Insurance and Programming. 


1. At no cost, this Agency provides experienced personnel who will 
help the agent from the point of evaluating the prospect to the 
completion of the plan. 


Upon request, we are pleased to participate in the initial fact-finding 


interview. 


We then aid in the preliminary design of the plan, and prepare a 
written proposal in clear, concise terms. 


Once again, upon request, we assist in the presentation of this pro- 
posal, and willingly confer with the client’s accountant and attorney. 


Practical assistance is available to the attorney in drafting all neces- 


sary legal instruments. 


6. Continuing services are provided in future years to make certain 


that plans and records are current at all times. 


Obviously, a concept so comprehensive in nature, is a reflection 


of the unswerving intention of this Agency to continue creating 


unique and outstanding services. 


HILLIARD N. RENTNER AGENCY 
BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


141 BROADWAY ® 


Pittsfield, Mass. 


WoOrth 4-2940 


NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


Another thing which greatly jm. 
pressed me was how an agent can help 
his policyholders. They needed help jn 
that depression. For some of Ralph's 
policyholders, for instance, the cash 
value of the life insurance he had solq 
them represented the only savings they 
had; for many more it was the princi- 
pal asset to tide their families oyer 
rough going or set a sick business yep. 
ture back on its feet. The institution of 
life insurance throughout the country 
was proving its worth and reliability 
and won many a batch of new believers. 

To sum up: for upwards of 30 years 
my husband has been in a job far re. 
moved from boresome; one where he 
can be a confidant in the private lives 
of many people. He is able to generate 
as much enthusiasm now as he had 
when he started as a boy agent. He 
has planned his own security on the 
same lines as he has advised his pros- 
pects. Came a day when, with our boys’ 
education paid for—via life insurance— 
Ralph could take a chance on easing up 
a little. He could count on the annui- 
ties he’d bought for ug and that ever 
blessed renewal account to see him 
through on a new Start at doing some 
of the things he hadn’t ever had quite 
enough time for—writing, teaching, put- 
ting his ideas across as a sales con- 
sultant. And for leisure, he could paint 
and play and sit by the side of a lake 
in Maine. 

He can do what he wants to do, when 
he wants to do it. This may mean 
traveling hundreds of miles—even thou- 
sands, as in the case of recent jaunts to 
the coast and Hawaii, on which I went 
along for the ride—to give a sales semi- 
nar. It may mean waking up at 7 am. 
with an idea for an article of a promo- 
tion, and spending concentrated hours 
getting it down on paper. But whatever 
he does or has done spells fun and 
satisfaction for him. 


(Mrs. Engelsman’s Career is on Page 191) 





Qualified for MDRT After 
Being in Army 5/2 Years 


Thain. & Deyerle Studios 
E. PRICE RIPLEY 


An insurance course in college caused 
E. Price Ripley, CLU, to decide to enter 
life insurance. He was graduated from 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute in 1933 
with a degree in Business Administra- 
tion. In June of that year he joined the 
Roanoke agency of National Life of 
Vermont. : 

His life insurance career was inter- 
rupted by five and a half years in Army 
during World War II and he returned 
from the service as a lieutenant colonel, 
going back into life insurance selling. 
He qualified for MDRT in 1950 and the 
succeeding three years and also for his 
company’s Leaders Club of which he 
has been a member for nine consecutive 
years. He is also on National Life 
Agents Executive Council. 
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It takes vision and planning, teamwork and action to make a company expand. 
19e 191) But expansion alone does not measure the effectiveness of a life insurance 
company. What really matters is how the policy owners feel about it, the 
enthusiasm of the agency force and the loyalty and efficiency of the employees. 
Measured by these standards, the Provident Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of Philadelphia is a good and effective Company. 


fter 
Years 


And enthusiasm is back of the production records of the Company’s New York 
Barnhurst Agency. Enthusiasm coupled with teamwork, loyalty, integrity 
and the will to get things done! 





So it is with justifiable pride that we would like to acknowledge these accom- 
plishments by our people. Though we are newly returned to New York there 
is much, already, for which we are deeply grateful. 


Thanks are in order to all our associates in the Barnhurst Agency and too, 
to all our friends, new and old, in the life insurance business in New York. 
age: Without their help the tremendous effort necessary to keep up with the de- 
caused mands of a dynamic Company would never have reached its present peak, 
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Former Yugoslav Resistance Leader Now 
Million Dollar Round Table Member 


When Borislav J. Todorovich was a 
World War II prisoner of war in a Ger- 
man prison camp suffering physical and 
mental tortures and not knowing 
whether he would ever live a normal 
life again it would have been impossible 
for him to visualize a future career in 
the United States where he would be- 
come a million dollar writer of life in- 
surance. The contrast in manner of 
living would have seemed an impossible 
achievement. He escaped from the prison 
camp, and, after a sensational number 


‘ Bi 
ts d 


BORISLAV J. TODOROVICH 


of dramatic experiences, he eventually 
reached this country as representative 
of the nationalistic Yugoslav resistance 
It was in 1948 that he entered life in- 
surance, going with the Roland D. Ben 
agency of Provident Mutual in 
Detroit. In 1954 he paid for $1,070,000 
ind is producing at a rate of a million a 
vear so far in 1955. One reason for his 
ereat success is his ability to communi- 
cate his intense belief that through life 
insurance the individual has an equip 
ment which will make possible the at- 
tainment of the most cherished hopes of 
people—continuance of free thought and 
movement; protection of family life and 
private business 


cote! 


His Escape From Prison Camp 


Todorovich is a graduate of the 
Military College which is the 
equivalent of the American West Point 
and of the Yugoslav War College. Dur- 
ing the war he commanded an anti-air 
craft battery and in May, 1941. came his 
capture by the Germans. After being 
in the prison camp for a vear he es 
caped while being transferred to another 
camp by jumping off the train. There 
followed a series of.thrilling escapes as 
he made his way through Germany and 
occupied France, finally reaching Mar- 
seilles. For the next six months he was 
active in the underground. In Novem- 
ber, 1942, when the German troops 
inoved farther South and occupied all 
of France, Todorovich was on the move 
again. He managed to escape through 
Spain to Gibraltar. From there he went 
to London where he was given the posi 
tion of adjutant to the Yugoslav Prime 
Minister’s military office. Later, he was 
assigned to the Middle East, then to the 


Commando School in Palestine and fi- 
nally to positions behind the German 
lines in his native Yugoslavia. As liaison 
officer between the Allied Military Mis- 
sion and the GHQ of the nationalist 
guerilla forces under the command of 
General Mibkajlovich he was given the 
task of taking out of occupied Yugo- 
slavia the American part of this military 
mission. Next followed three months cf 
break-throughs, encounters with German 
and satellite troops, almost endless 
marches across high mountains and fi- 
nally Todorovich’s party reached the 
Adriatic shore and was taken to Bari. 
Italy, in a small PT boat. From Bari 
he went to Cairo, Egypt, Allied head- 
quarters, and was assigned to be per- 
sonal representative of General Mihajlo- 
vich. 
Member of Yugoslav Embassy 
in Washington 


The next journey of Mr. Todorovich 
was to Washington where he submitted 
his report to the U. S. Department of 
State, the War Department and the 
OSS. In Washington he became a mem- 
ber of the Yugoslav Embassy and served 
as representative of the nationalist guer- 
illa forces in Yugoslavia. He resigned 
his position in July 1944 when the Allies 
switched their support to Tito’s regime. 
Another attempt of Mr. Todorovich to 
join anti-communist guerilla forces in 
Yugoslavia ended unsuccessfully in Bari, 
Italy, and he returned to Washington. 

Mr. Todorovich then took up a new 
career and went on the lecture platform, 
giving talks to organizations of Yugo- 
slav origin throughout the United States 
and also wrote for several Serbian news- 
papers. In October, 1946, he organized, 


directed and produced the Serbian Radio 
Hour in Detroit, Michigan. He con- 
tinued newspaper free lance writing, his 
articles being published in national 
weekly magazines. He gave several lec- 
tures in Detroit on South Eastern Euro- 
pean problems before various clubs, civic 
and student groups. From April, 1949 to 
January 1, 1954 he was the staff member 
of the Yugoslav Service of the Voice of 
America where he occupied the position 
of Editor in Chief. He is the author of 
a pictorial book entitled “A Forgotten 
Army.” 

When Mr. Todorovich’s lecture con- 
tract expired and he was looking for 
another career his attention was at- 
tracted to an advertisement published in 
a daily Detroit paper by General Agent 
Benscoter. He had never sold anything, 
but the general agent after listening to 
his career and knowing of the many 
persons of Yugoslav descent in Detroit, 
many of whom were running their own 
businesses, sold him the idea of becom- 
ing an agent. For some weeks he did 
not sell much insurance. Everywhere he 
was welcomed as he was well known to 
Yugosavs through publicity in news- 
papers and his lecture reputation. How- 
ever, when he changed the subject to 
insurance they cooled off. Eventually, 
he began to impress his prospects by 
discussing the social and guaranteed in- 


— 


come aspects of life insurance and that 
by buying life insurance they were really 
guaranteeing individual freedom and 
protection of private enterprise. In six 
months time he sold $350,000. Then he 
was called by the Department of State 
to join the Voice of America. He apn- 
swered the call and for five years left 
life insurance to become chief of the 
Yugoslav service on Voice of America. 
Finally, he returned to Detroit and be- 
gan again with Provident Mutual jn 
January, 1954, His success in becoming 
a member of the Million Dollar Round 
Table followed. 

In 1954 he paid for 63 cases, averaging 
$18,000 each. His 1955 average is $20,000, 
About half of his business comes from 
persons of Yugoslav descent and about 
40% of it is close corporation and part- 
nership. His wife is Violet Pekich of 
Pittsburgh and they have three children, 

Mr. Todorovich arrives at his office 
every morning at 8 o'clock and con- 
sistently spends the first 15-30 minutes 
in reading The Bible. Then for the next 
45 minutes he reads insurance literature, 
including reports of the services. All of 
his business time is similarly allocated 
as he is a systematic and orderly person, 
Asked about his hobbies he said to The 
Gold Book: “I haven’t any and I am not 
a ioiner. Am too busy preparing for and 
selling life insurance.” 





GAMC 


(Continued from Page 60) 


nating committee, and provision for elec- 
tion of officers and directors at the next 
annual meeting, 

The blueprint provided for strict ad- 
herence to NALU policies, for compul- 
sory membership in NALU by GAMC 
members and for changes in the method 
of setting up the old “committee” each 
vear. Previously, the committee had 
been set up at the NALU annual meet- 
ing. By the time the membership could 
get itself organized the year was 
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Are you increasing your own income by making in- 


come insurance available to your clients? For the best 
disability income with life, and a complete line of per- 


sonal A & H — both commercial and non-can — 


And for fast, dependable service, 


THE W. S. COLLINS AGENCY 


Fifty Union Square 
Phone: GRamercy 3-2100 


representing 


The GUARDIAN Life Insurance Company 
OF AMERICA 
New York City 


¢ New York 3 








far gone, little constructive work could 
be done, and there was little prestige 
in belonging. All that was changed in 
the new blueprint, which provided for a 
nominating committee to get things un- 
derway at each year’s mid-year meeting, 
so that each new GAMC group could 


LAWRENCE W. JACKSON 


Executive Director 


come to the annual meeting with an 
organized program. ; 

The Los Angeles mid-year session 
eave the new blueprint a hearty bless- 
ing, and the wisdom of the changes was 
soon borne out. At 1951’s annual meet- 
ing a complete organization was pre- 
sented and elected. Colonel Campbell 
was the first chairman. John Marsh and 
Ray Wertz were vice chairmen; M. 
Camps served as secretary, and Tom 
Craig as head of the committee of past 
chairmen. Lawrence W. Jackson, for- 
merly of LIAMA and one-time executive 
secretary of the Pennsylvania Under- 
writers Association, became the GAMC% 
full-time executive assistant on the staff 
of NALU. , 

Tt was determined that the mid-year 
session of NALU would be the “big: 
meeting for GAMC. A highly successful 
two-day management program was pul 
on at Chicago in March of 1952 with 
Holgar J. Johnson, Harold Dillon, At- 
lanta; Earl Schwemm, Chicago; William 
T. Earls, Cincinnati; and Halsey © 
Josephson, New York, on the speakers 
roster. More than 3,500 charter mem: 
bers had been enrolled. 
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Of 


Life Insurance 


By Craris ApAMs 


Executive Vice President and General Counsel 


Life insurance is one of the great so- 
cial forces in America. From seed to 
harvest it performs a unique and valu- 
able function in our national life. 


Claris Adams 


Mr. Adams has held many impor- 
tant positions in the industry. He 
was chairman of Institute of Life 
Insurance in 1944 and in following 
year was elected president of Ameri- 
can Life Convention. For some years 
he was chairman of the Joint Com- 
mittee of Life Insurance Association 
of America and American Life Con- 
vention on Companies Federal In- 
come Tax. 

After leaving Butler College and 
getting his law degree from Indiana 
Law School he practiced law in In- 
dianapolis with a firm which had 
many insurance clients. He was 
elected attorney of Marion County, 
Indiana, and in 1926 became execu- 
tive secretary and general counsel 
of ALC. In 1936 he was elected presi- 
dent of Ohio State Life which post 
he left to return to ALC as executive 
vice president and general counsel. 











American Life Convention 


Life insurance encourages thrift. It 
promotes savings. It encourages self- 
reliance. It offers a practical means for 
providing family protection and achiev- 
ing personal financial independence. 
Thus, it contributes to individual 
strength of character which necessarily 
results from sacrifice for an important 
purpose and current self-denial for an 
ultimate goal. 


Makes Society More Stable 


Life insurance contributes to the sta- 
bility of our society and the permanency 
of our social and political order. Pru- 
dent people are better citizens. They 
are more reliable because they are more 
responsible. Since they have an invest- 
ment in a sound future, they are less 
likely to jeopardize it by doubtful and 
extravagant experiments. Those who 
save for the morrow never live entirely 
for today. The provident are our best 
defense against the profligate. They are 
the present strength and the future hope 


of every society and of any nation. 
Social stability rests in important part 
upon the economic 
citizenry. Human misery which springs 
from want is one of the most powerful 
destructive forces in our civilization. In 
America, life 
principal bulwarks widespread 
poverty. In innumerable instances it 
saves misfortune from disaster and robs 
tragedy of the final misery of wani. 


well-being of the 


insurance is one of our 
against 


Emergency Dollars 

Life insurance’ savings represent 
emergency dollars. They march to meet 
a crisis. They are immediately available 
for any form of need. They save the 
widowed, the orphaned, the aged, and 
the disabled from dependency. Life in- 
surance funds keep homes intact despite 
the death of the provider; they educate 
children, they tide over economic crises 
and unlooked for emergencies. They 
liquidate obligations and permit many 
a business enterprise to survive financial 
storms. All these prevent economic 
casualties and social dislocations of great 
magnitude and in large numbers. 
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Harris & Ewing 


CLARIS ADAMS 


Furthermore, this is all accomplished 
through free enterprise dedicated to 
social service. The security which life 
insurance offers is the product of per 
sonal providence. It represents financial 
independence which is owned because it 
has been earned. It is a property right 
of which the titleholders cannot be dis 
possessed because it is bought and paid 
for. 

Life insurance savings represent an 
appreciable part of the wealth of Amer- 
ica. They are private funds, privately 
invested in the dynamic economy of the 
nation. Both their nature and the use 
to which they are put adds materially 
to their social and economic value. They 
represent the investment of almost a 
hundred million Americans in the future 
of America. 
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the books. 


45 John Street 


MADELEINE McCRORY 
President 


Years Old—and Going Strong! 


Our late and beloved founder and president— 
James R. Garrett—took pride in maintaining a top 
position among National Casualty’s leading A. & H. 
agencies and that’s where we stand today in premium 
production, thanks to wonderful cooperation of our 
loyal broker and agent friends. 

Friendship building is just as important as busi- 


UR BIG Golden Anniversary milestone is approaching and we in James R. Garrett, Inc. agency 
have every reason to celebrate. First, and most important, we’re proud of 56 years of repre- 
sentation of the National Casualty Co. as A. & H. and Hospitalization general agents. They have 
been busy, happy years during which this agency has put many thousands of dollars in business on 


ness-getting with us. We feel that in 50 years of 
A. & H. activity we have made many friends and 
built up lasting good will, both with our producer 
clients, our Home office staff, and most important, 
with policyholders. It’s also a matter of pride that 
the key people in our office have an aggregate of 70 


years of A. & H. experience. 


E LOOK ahead to the future with confidence in our ability to keep pace with producer prob- 
lems, to give intelligent service on their cases and to keep them happy with our agency and 
National Casualty Company. 


JAMES R. GARRETT, Ine. 


0. S. BOWLING 
Vice President 


PHONE: REctor 2-4567 


MILDRED PHILPITT 
V.P. and Treasurer 


New York 38, N. Y. 


HELEN M. JANIS 


Secretary 
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George F. B. Smith 


(Continued from Page 63) 

“The Advanced Sales Division was 
given the responsibility of coordinating 
all education, training and field assis- 
tance in connection with the sale of 
business insurance, pension and profit- 
sharing plans, and the legal and tax 
problems in connection with estate anal- 
ysis and estate planning. 

“In connection with agency manage- 
ment and administration a complete staff 
was created to render counsel and co- 
ordination in the matter of agency posts, 
new agent financing, office layout and 
clerical duty assignments. This develop- 


ment has shown an increasing value 


over the years. 
New Tools and Concepts 


“Mr. Smith is also credited with de- 
veloping new tools and concepts related 
to agent control of time and effort. First 
of these tools was the company’s Bal- 
anced Program of Action Score Card 
designed to assist all agents in achiev- 
ing a better balance in their productive 
activities. This score card has been 
widely accepted throughout the field. 
Two other tools devised to implement 
the plan and records of both new and 
established agents were the Agents’ Con- 
trol Book and Agents’ Plan Book. 
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“Another valuable contribution made 
by Mr. Smith was recognition of the 
need for additional company material to 
help agents in programming activities. 
He helped design and launch in the 
field some of the material now a major 
part of the company’s Estate Extension 
Plan.” 

Mr. Smith’s activities outside of the 
Connecticut Mutual throw a light on 
his prominence in Hartford and the 
broad nature of his civic, philanthropic 
and cultural interests. 


Activities Outside of Life Insurance 


For the past seven years he served 
as president of the Hartford Better 
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Why “Weghorn Y, 


Matar 


JOHN C. WEGHORN 


In increasing numbers this year brokers have entrusted their life insurance 
cases to us and with confidence that the slogan, “Weghorn is Good for Life,” 
will be translated into fast-moving action and intelligent know-how. 


We recognize that in a changing era life insurance assumes an importance 
far greater than its original concept of “death insurance.” Keeping pace with 
policyholder needs, our company—one of the finest—is now expanding its activi- 
ties in such fields as estate planning, bank funding, business key man insurance 


and mortgage protection. 


With new tools to work with and with an enlarged life insurance depart- 
ment, we are ready (and more than willing) to handle a larger volume of life 
business. It will thus be to the advantage of brokers, both large and small, to 
“put their Life in Weghorn’s hands.” 


JOHN C. WEGHORN AGENCY, Ine. 


HENRY K. HOTAREK, Life Manager 


General Agent — Canada Life Assurance Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


Digby 4-8420 


mm | for Life is 


HENRY K. HOTAREK 


New York 5, N. Y. 
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Business Bureau, Inc. He is on the 
board of governors of the parent or. 
ganization, and as chairman of the 4ly 
annual conference of the ABBB jp 
Minneapolis last June was acclaimed fo, 
his rousing keynote address. 

He is a director of Hartford Fire and 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity ingyr. 
ance companies, whose combined admit. 
ted assets at the end of last year totaled 
nearly $770,000,000. He is an honorary 
director of Connecticut Bank & Trug 
Co., fifth largest bank in New England 
with 22 branches throughout the state 
and deposits of more than $321,000,0 

Mr. Smith has been a director ang 
executive committeeman of the Greater 
Hartford Community Chest and headed 
the War Chest drive in 1944. He js , 
director of the Symphony Society of 
Greater Hartford and of Connecticy 
Blue Cross. 

He is a senior warden of St. James 
Episcopal Church of West Hartford 
where he lives with his wife and two 
sons: George, Jr., a lieutenant (j.g.) in 
the Navy, and Peter, who is attending 
Bryant Business College. He headed the 
West Hartford YMCA committee short- 
ly after the branch was started, and was 
on Hartford YMCA board from 1945 
to 1951. For four years he was vice 
chairman of the West Hartford board 
of education. He belongs to Hartford 
Golf Club and is past president of Con- 
necticut Amherst Alumni Association, 

For several years Mr. Smith has been 
on the board of directors, American 
School for the Deaf in West Hartford. 
He is chairman of the gifts and be- 
quests committee, and building commit- 
tee which has supervised the completion 
of a splendid new facility for pre-school 
deaf children. The American School for 
the Deaf was organized in 1815 after 
Alice Cogswell, two-year-old daughter 
of a physician, was stricken with deaf- 
ness and her father and other philan- 
thropic citizens of Hartford determined 
to not only aid Alice, but also other 
children similarly handicapped. Public 
spirited Hartford people have been help- 
ing to support the school ever since. 


Speech in Which Competition 
Is Discussed 


In all his activities, whether they con- 
cern his community or his work, the 
new president of the Connecticut Mutual 
is a man guided by firm principles and 
high ideals. No better example of this 
can be found than in a speech entitled 
“..A Different Drummer” which he 
delivered at the company’s national 
convention last April. 

Speaking of increased offerings of 
special policies, terminal dividends and 
emphasis on cost with relation to the 
current competitive struggle among _in- 
surance concerns, the Connecticut Mu- 
tual president asserted his company 
would get its full share of new business. 
“| Just as: we have in the past, by 
improving our contracts, providing bene- 
fits at the lowest possible cost consistent 
with safety.... We believe we_ have 
the ability and the capacity and the 
courage to make decisions. We point 
with pride to our record and accomplish- 
ments, but our faces are toward the 
future.” Continuing he said: 

“The title of this discussion is part 
of a favorite quotation, ‘If a man does 
not keep pace with his companions, 
perhaps it’s because he hears a different 
drummer.’ It, appears in Henry David 
Thoreau’s ‘Walden.’ . 

“T have taken the liberty of changing 
only a word or two, and for my purposes 
today it would appear like this: ‘If a 
company does not keep pace with its 
competitors, perhaps it is because 1 
hears a different drummer!’ 

“The drumbeat we hear is strong and 
clear. It comes to us in rhythmic meas- 
ured cadence. It strengthens us in time 
of difficulty. It refreshes us in time o! 
need. This drumbeat guides and directs 
our every step—it gives high purpose t 
our work. The drumbeats the Connec 
ticut Mutual hears are the principles 
and ideals upon which the company was 
founded and upon which it is so firmly 
established and to which, today, | pledge 
you my complete dedication.” 
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Accident And Health Insurance— 


Nearly everyone recognizes that good 


health is priceless. Often appreciation of 
health only 


disability. 


comes 


Though 


the value of evood 
tragedy of 
yearns for good health 


that 


after the 
man inherently 


and long life, yearning is given 


happens in nearly 
year, disability 
fear not alone the pain and 
dire 


emphasis when, as 
every family 


strikes. We 


helplessne ss of 


every 


disability but the 
1 consequences that follow in its 
health in 
the financial 


hnancia 


wake. Because accident and 


surance seeks to relieve 


burden of illness, to safeguard income 
and provide tunds for promoting prompt 
recovery, it is the “nfost personal” insur- 
ance of all. 

Greater Loss Suffered by Americans 


As tremendous as is the tax on our 
national 
prop 
and storm, by far the 


by the 


economy levied to service the 


debt, as great as is the waste of 
from fire 
“ater loss suffered American 


people is 
illness and 


that which is attributable to 


effects of dis- 


afflicted indi- 


injury. The 
ability are manifold. The 


vidual and his family almost always suf- 


through a reduction or cess 
ation of mecome if the jreadwinner is 
struck down. In turn, in order to meet 
ordinary living costs and defray the con 
siderabie expenses from disa 
bility, savings are dissipated and debt is 
often the end result. With disability not 
only earning potential wither 
away, but the financial plight of the dis 
abled is intensified by an expanded ex 
burden arising from the 
health care. 

disability are not con 
who are directly 
cerned. Subtly and importantly, the en 
tire community loses. The grocer, the 
landlord, the merchant—all with whom 
the disabled and his family routinely 
experience a loss in sales volum«e 
into problems of credit. On a 
broader scale, every taxpayer is affected 
by the prevalence of disability and must 
shoulder his proportionate burden of the 
whole load of providing health care sery 
ices for those who cannot otherwise pro- 
them 


Extent of Disabling Illness 


fer directly 


arising 
does the 


pense Hecessary 


costs of 
The effects ot 
fined to 


those con 


deal 
or run 


cure 


bear direct of loss 
gained from 
been made 


Some notion of the 
due to disability may be 
statistics. Many stu ioe have 
of the impact of disability and its ex 
pense, but we still do not have a thoi 
oughly comprehensive analysis of the 
whole burden borne by the American 
people because of illness and = injury 
Various surveys have shown that from 
14% to 5% of the population are unable 
to carry on their usual duties because 
of illness on any given day in the United 
States. Variations among the studies 
stem from differences in definition of 
health, survey technique and economic 
conditions, 

It is believed that on the average, each 
person has one recognized illness each 
year and that approximately half of all 
illnesses are disabling. Duration of dis- 


The Mos 


By E. J. FAULKNER 


President, Woodmen Accident & Life 


abling illness increases with age, al- 
though there is a relatively high ‘inci- 
dence of illness among infants. One 
cstimate concludes that each year one 
out of every seven Americans suffers a 
disability that endures for five weeks or 
more. In the span of 12 months, one out 
of each dozen of us will be hospitalized 
for an average stay of nine days. Ameri- 
cans lose more than one billion days of 
work each year on account of disabiity. 
The National Safety Council estimates 
that the total cost of accidental injuries 
in 1953, amounted to $5 billion of which 
wage loss amounted to about $3 billion. 
Since illness takes a much heavier toll 
than accidents, it is reasonable to assume 
that the wage loss and health care ex- 
pense involved in sickness are several 
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E. J. Faulkner 


Mr. Faulkner is one of the outstanding 
educators in accident and health, having 
been prime mover in the reactivation of 
the Health & Accident Underwriters 
Institute several years ago, and served 
as president of the Hez lth’ & Accident 
U nderwriters Conference in 1950. He is 
author of “Accident and Health Insur- 
ance,” published by McGraw-Hill Book 
Co. in 1940 and used as a reference 
work in schools and colleges. 

Mr. Faulkner was graduated from 
University of Nebraska in 1932 and did 
post graduate work at Wharton School 
of Finance and Commerce, graduating 
with a Master of Business Administra- 
tion degree, cum laude, in 1934. While 
still at college Mr. Faulkner took a job 
as claim auditor with Woodmen Central 
Health Co. Following his graduation in 
1932 he was elected treasurer of the 
company, and in 1934 was made assistant 
to the president of Woodmen Accident, 
the parent company, of which his father, 
A. E. Faulkner, was the founder. In 
1936 he was elected vice president of 
Woodmen Central Life and in August, 
1938, upon the death of his father, Mr. 
Faulkner was elected president of the 
three companies in the group. 

He served in the U. S. Army Air 
Forces with the rank of lieutenant colo- 


nel, from 1942 to 1945. 














the total estimated for accidents. 
One authority, while admitting that the 
total aggregate cost of health care to 
the people in the United States is un- 
known, points to the Department ot 
Commerce medical care expenditure esti- 
mate of $9 billion in 1951, and expresses 
the opinion that because of the con- 
servative nature of this estimate the ac- 
tual total of expenditure for medical 
care in that year was probably more on 
the order of $15 billion. 

Cost of Health Care Services 


While these totals do not appear ex- 
traordinarily large when contrasted with 
the national income, the variability of 
incidence of cost poses staggering prob- 
lems for individuals and families. One 
survey shows that the average charges 
for personal health services incurred by 
families in the United States is on the 
order of $178 per year. Averages, how- 


times 


ever, can be misleading, as is evidenced 
by the fact that the cost of health care 
services for some 1% of families studied 
exceeded $1,000 per year. Even in a day 
of full employment and high earnings, 
most families must look to the current 
paycheck for the necessities of life, so 
the hazard of disability is an omnipres- 
ent threat. 

Down through the ages, society has 
contrived various means of helping its 
members when disability strikes. In the 
early American pioneer days, simple 
family and community arrangements 
sufficed to provide a high measure of 
security for most people, but with the 
urbanization that followed the industrial 
revolution, people became more and 
more interdependent. In an increasingly 
compiex society, reliance could no longer 
be placed on family or neighbors to sup- 
ply needed health care. With urbaniza- 
tion of a growing part of our population 
the close ties of the simple pastoral kind 
of living were often lost and more form- 
al socio-economic mechanisms had to be 
substituted. In much of Europe the 
state assumed the primary responsibility 
for health care. 


Role of Insurance 


America, with its tradition of pri- 
vate enterprise and individual initiative, 
developed a variety of ways of providing 
for the disabled that were more in keep- 
ing with our philosophy and _ national 
heritage. Here entrepreneurs visualized 
their opportunity to provide a service 
for which there was a growing demand. 
Great ingenuity and imagination were 
demonstrated in the organization and 
promotion of many different types of 
insurer. Indemnity for loss of life or 
income because of accident was the first 
line issued successfully. Then came in- 
surance for disability due to sickness. 
More recently, the great field of reim- 
bursement for hospital, medical and other 
health care expenses has been developed. 
Although fundamental insurance prin- 
ciples apply equally to all types of in- 
surer, the organizations providing pro- 
tection against the consequences of dis- 
ability are characterized primarily by 
their heterogeneity. They are stock, mu- 
tual, assessment or fraternal in struc- 
ture; they may be life, casualty, mono- 
line accident and health insurance or 
so-called “service type” companies; they 
may distribute their insurance through 
an agency organization, a lodge system, 
by direct mail, through salaried repre- 
sentatives, over-the-counter in stores, 
and even by vending machines. Their 
benefits may be paid in cash or rendered 
in “service.” 

Out of the open, free and keen com- 
petition of insurers of all types, growth 
and improvement have come at a re- 
markable rate. In no line has _ there 
been a more convincing demonstration 
of the efficacy of competition as the 
mainspring of progress in the public in- 
terest. Because disability insurers have 
not been seriously ham-strung by gov- 
ernmental regulation or rates or in- 
hibited by statutory standard policy 
forms, the business has been able to ex- 
periment widely and pass along prompt- 
ly to the insuring public the fruits of 
improved methods and_ underwriting 
techniques. 


t Personal Insurance 


E. J. FAULKNER 


Voluntary A. and H. Insurance 


The amazing record of voluntary acci- 
dent and health insurance shows a 
growth in premium volume of 2,000% 
in the past 20 years. In 1954, premium 
payments for the various kinds of dis- 
ability protection aggregated $334 bil- 
lion. By June, 1955, it is estimated by 
the Health Insurance Council, 104 million 
persons had hospital expense insurance, 
89 million had surgical expense protec- 
tion and 50 million were covered for 
medical expense. About 60% of the 
civilian labor force, nearly 40 million per- 
sons, were protected against wage loss 
due to disability. In 1954, total benefit 
payments on health insurance claims ex- 
ceeded $2.7 billion, a gain of 11% over 
1953. This phenomenal growth is a trib- 
ute to the aggressive effort of insurers 
of all kinds to satisfy the basic need 
of the American people for a sound 
method of financing health care costs. 

Improvement in the quality of the in- 
surance issued has kept pace with the 
expanding volume of the insurers. From 
the narrow coverage of the early highly 
technical policies, truly comprehensive 
protection has stemmed. Policy language 
has been simplified to make a more un- 
derstandable and easily saleable con- 
tract. This is one reflection of the in- 
creasing public relations consciousness of 
accident and health insurance. The 
amount of benefits that insurers will 
issue and the duration of disability that 
will be covered have been liberalized. 
Modern contracts are notably free_ 0! 
onerous restriction and elimination. ol- 
lateral with the improvement in the qual- 
ity of the coverage have come mort 
economic methods of distribution as well 
as new techniques by w hich accident an 
health insurance has been applied to 2 
wider variety of need. 


Growth of Mass Lines Coverage 


An outstanding development of = 
past dozen years has been the extreme!) 


(Continued on Page 189) 
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Formula for a Successful 


Accident & Health Agency 


-- as proven over the past eight years by 


KEANE & WARNER, INC. 


RULE NO. 1: Represent the finest A. & H. insurance companies in the business . . . com- 
panies of unquestioned integrity whose policies are broad, clean and comprehensive . . . com- 
panies whose underwriting and claim service reflect a practical approach to the problems of 


producers. 


RULE NO. 2: Be constantly aware of the potential of each individual producer whom you 
are privileged to serve. No matter how small his account might be at the start, extend to 


6 


him the full facilities of your agency. This has been our “secret” stock in trade and has 


paid handsome dividends! 


RULE NO. 3: Settle all claims promptly with absolute fairness to the insured, the pro- 


ducer and the company. Never employ a technicality to avoid payment of a claim. 


This formula constitutes the principles upon which this Agency was founded 
and by which it has prospered over the years. The application of the “formula” 
ean be substantiated by nearly 1,000 producers of A. & H. throughout Greater 
New York. We salute these fine producers and thank them wholeheartedly for 
their loyal support. 


We acknowledge with gratitude the splendid cooperation we have received from the foi- 


lowing companies which we represent as General Agents for A. & H. 


AMERICAN CASUALTY COMPANY PROVIDENT LIFE & CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 
of Reading, Pa. of Chattanooga 
AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Hartford, Conn. In the City of New York 


KEANE & WARNER. INC. 
Specializing in A. & H. Exclusively 


Robert J. Keane Reuben Warner 
150 BROADWAY - - - - NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


Phone: WOrth 4-3670 
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The St. Louis Market 


Professional Men Constitute Best Market for Individual Sales; 


Many Juvenile Endowments Sold; “Blue Collar” Market 
Attracts Less Attention 


By Lester S$. BECKER 
General Agent, Lincoln National Life, St. Louis 


As is typical around the country, the 
trend of “mass selling” continues to de- 
velop in this Most 
Group insurance cases are now the result 
of union management negotiations and 
the question of pensions in this area is 


territory. sizable 


at least being more talked about than 
it was, but few of these plans have yet 
been negotiated in St. Louis. 

I also find in this area that the trust 
companies are more vigorously soliciting 
self-administered pension plans and to 
meet this competition we are, except in 
very small cases, quoting deposit admin- 


istration and we have been rather suc- 
cessfully meeting trust company com- 
petition, 


Individual Cases 

In the solicitation of individual cases, 
we find that the various forms of term 
riders continue to do the best job of 
filling the needs for the family man, but 
ot course makes it difficult for the agent 
to earn as much money as he should. 
Professional men, particularly those not 
under Social Security, are buying retire- 
ment policies and are without question 
the best market for individual sales to- 
day. The problem, of course, is one of 
arranging interviews because of their 
crowded schedules. Most agents waste 
a lot of time in attempting to have these 
interviews. 

We have found that the sale of sub- 
stantial juvenile endowment policies for 
educational purposes has been greatly 
stimulated by soliciting grandfathers 
rather than the parents. Obviously, the 
grandparents can better afford premiums 
than parents who are just getting estab- 
lished. It seems that the idea has a 
strong emotional appeal to the grand- 
parents, 

The most lucrative market today for 
individual sales are the various torms of 
business insurance for small corporations 
and partnerships and to a lesser degree 
sole proprietors. Key-man sales are be- 
ing made but we find mostly to larger 
firms. While the state analysis market 
produces very iarge contracts, the field 
of prospects is much more limited and 
available only to a small group of agents. 

Because of certain plans which our 
company has, we have developed some 
excellent sales for our regular agents 
through the solicitation of package 
Group plans for small firms employing 
between 10 and 25 people and by edu- 
cating our agents to this form of insur- 
ance we find that practically all of them 
have prospects in this category that they 
can approach. This of course is a branch 
of the category of “mass selling.” 

We have tound that the so-called “blue 
collar” market that was pushed several 
years ago is an unprofitable one for the 
agent. Although these people now have 
good incomes, their thinking has not 
materially changed and they feel that 
the benefits negotiated for them through 
their unions plus Social Security take 
care of their needs amply. Most of these 
people are improvident. Their average 
size purchase is small and the lapse 
rate is high. 

it has always been the practice of our 
agency to analyze and anticipate the 
changing markets and to qualify our- 
selves to be able to successfully solicit 
the changing markets. As a result, our 
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far-reaching regulatory measure which 
would apply to any insurance company 
of any state issuing contracts on a 
variable basis in the State of New Jer- 
sey. It gives to the Department of Bank- 
ing and Insurance broad authority over 
contract forms, sales methods, and ad- 
vertising. The third of the companion 
bills is for the purely technical purpose 
of making inapplicable to variable annu- 
ity, business a New Jersey statute re- 
lating to special contingency reserves 
which would not be appropriate for such 
contracts. 

It is not necessary for the legislation 
to provide authority to invest in com- 
mon stocks; New Jersey law has for 
over 50 years permitted life insurance 
companies to invest in common stocks 
with appropriate safeguards. 


Views of Carrol M. Shanks 


Testifying before a committee of the 
New Jersey Assembly in May of this 
year in connection with the proposed 
legislation, Prudential President Carrol 
M. Shanks commented, “A variable an- 
nuity represents a logical extension of 
the participating principle, so familiar 
in life insurance, under which the con- 
tract holder shares in the results of 
the issuing company’s operations. The 
dollar amount of payments and values 
would depend upon investment results.” 

Mr. Shanks then said, “There seems 
to be every likelihood that variable 
annuities are going to be sold, and fairly 
soon, from some source. We are con- 
vinced that the public would be better 
protected by the sale of variable annui- 
ties by agents who also sell life insur- 
ance and conventional fixed-amount plans 
than by the sale of variable plans by 
salesmen selling nothing but variable 
plans and who would thus have the 
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overriding, personal financial incentive 
to slant all sales arguments in favor of 
the variable type plan exclusively. The 
trained agency forces of established life 
insurance companies are in the best 
position to sell such variable annuities 
as a logical segment of their responsj- 
bility for analyzing and understanding 
the financial requirements of American 
families for a long-term period.” 


Public Wants and Needs Annuities 

of This Type 

These two quotations sum up the case 
for the issuance of variable annuities by 
life insurance companies through their 
sales forces. That the public wants— 
and needs—annuities of this type is fairly 
evident. No one, not even those who 
oppose variable annuities, will deny that 
they will be salable. , 

Individual variable annuities should be 
of special interest to doctors, lawyers 
proprietors of small business and others 
whose planning for retirement has to be 
done personally and who have already 
provided themselves with a suitable base 
of fixed-dollar retirement income. Oth- 
ers, with basic fixed-dollar pensions pro- 
vided under Group plans, will want to 
obtain supplementary coverage under a 
variable plan. A number of employers 
have already set up supplementary un- 
insured retirement plans for their em- 
ployes using this same principle giving 
the best possible demonstration that in 
the field of employe pension planning a 
demand for variable annuities already 
exists. 

The reason is very clear. For some 
time, there has been considerable dis- 
cussion about the plight of people re- 
tired on fixed incomes. People who 
retired in the 40’s on fixed incomes 
derived from savings begun perhaps 30 
years before, and which seemed ade- 
quate then are today suffering the effects 


of inflation. We all know how one 
Prominent company has_ continuously 
changed the figures in its retirement 


income ads. And the number of people 
who can hope to live 10 to 15 years 
after retirement is increasing. 


The Rising Cost of Living 


It is in recognition of this condition 
that the variable annuity is designed. 
Studies made by the Teachers Insurance 
& Annuity Association of America 
showed that over a number of years 
there would have been a good relation- 
ship between the cost of living and the 
benefits paid under a balanced retire- 
ment plan, with one-half of the con- 
tributions placed on the conventional 
fixed-dollar -annuity principle and one- 
half placed on the variable annuity 
principle based upon a common stock 
investment fund. 

Such studies showed that a man who 
began in 1910, at age 35, to put $300 
a year toward retirement in a fixed- 
dollar plan could have retired in 1940 
with $18,500 accumulated if the interest 
accumulation rate had been based upon 
the average earned interest rate of the 
life insurance business. Using appro- 
priate actuarial assumptions this accu- 
mulation would have provided an annu- 
ity of $1,500. He would still have been 
receiving the same amount in 1951 but 
he would have needed $2,700 a year to 
have the same purchasing power. 

If he had set aside the same amount 
annually but put half in a conventional 
dollar annuity based on_ fixed-amount 
obligations and the other half in a vari- 
able annuity based on a broad selection 
of common stocks, and had taken his 
annuity on a combined basis, half fixed, 
half variable, he would have had, in 
1951, an income of $2,950—or $250 more 
than the number of dollars required, to 
meet the increased cost of continuing 
the same standard of living. This com- 
posit figure is based upon the same 
mortality and expense assumptions as 
used in arriving at the fixed dollar 
amount. 

How Variable Annuities Would Change 


Situation 


Let us see how a variable annuity 
contract would work under the Pruden- 
tial proposal. The annuitant would pay 
a constant number of dollars under the 
contract each year. For each payment 


he would be credited with a different 
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number of units depending on market 
conditions at the time of payment. At 
retirement, he would have a total num- 













ber of units which he could convert mf 

into an annuity on either a fixed-dollar 

or a variable basis. : S 
If he chooses the latter, his contract 

would provide an annuity of a fixed num- : 

ber of units for life. The number of 

units would be determined in accordance 

with mortality and expense assumptions z 

guaranteed by the Prudential as a whole 

at the time the contract was issued. - 


The dollar value of each unit would vary 
only to reflect investment results. A 
segregated investment account would be 
maintained for these contracts; it would 
mainly be invested in common Stocks 
with few, if any, fixed income invest- 
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e 
ments. . ° 
The proposal not to maintain fixed 
income investments in such an account e 
ig a basic one. We ee wise 
course for a purchaser to follow 1s to I sell Paul Revere in the Oakland territory. ° sitated ; ' il Pits Leet . 
coerce a vafiable contract with fixed- land territory He hesitated a moment, dropped his hands on the 
dollar savings—in bonds, Rr ey con ' P bedspread, and went on: 
policies with permanent values, in hxed- A week ago Tuesday, I called at a fine home in the 
amount pension and retirement plans, . 
in the bank. Oakland hills and rang the bell. ~ But I don’t have the one thing I really need now. 
or g g ) 
Keeping Over-all Program in Balance I don’t have any income. Why didn’t they tell me 
A variable contract account could be A man named Thomas had called me at the sugges- P that * lay | would need INCOME?” 
set up by an insurance company on a : ; at some day J would need INCOME? 
basis that is balanced internally—that tion of one of his foremen. The phone book listed ~ 
is, based half on equity investments and : ; With that he handed me a leatherette folder. - 
half on bonds and mortgages; however, him as a general contractor. P een eae 
to use such an account in obtaining side was a fine programming job in color. 
over-all balance would require that the A 
purchasers do all their savings by a I thought it was funny that no one answered the io 1 i lif te of high ; 
Pesci al hase Go Gsd-doller j : here was ordinary life, a couple of high premium 
oe as permanent life in- door. So I rang again. Then I heard a voice call, i ane, | 
surance. If a policyholder did have other Sa ae eee “ retirement policies, a good-sized-mortgage redemp- 
investments of the fixed-dollar type, the tion plan. About $60,000 of protection in all. 
internal balance in the variable account x 
would throw his over-all program out I opened the door. 
of balance. atlas - - Mr. Thomas’ story went further. 
An alternative to eee such a 
alance internally would be to require The voice said, “I’ ee r . 
pe ‘contents that the annuitant maintain ce said, “I'm here in the bedroom. My % There were three premiums due . . . two annuals 
the balance himself. Such a requirement wife is shopping. Come in here, please.” oe ore ee pe ee eee ee eee ee 
would creat administrative difficulties of : and a quarterly. Fortunately the policies included 
all sorts, in addition to establishing an : . : waiver of premium but it would be three months 
impossible relationship between annui- He was propped up in bed with a bed table in front ; ' ; ; 
tant and company. Prudential, therefore, £ hi ° before their waiver of premium benefits became 
proposes a third approach: ascertaining, or him. : 
when underwriting an applicant for : rv effective. 
variable annuity plan, that his over-a ye ey 
program is such that a balance would Are you sick?” I asked. Pre Oe es 
exist, and making sure that the pur- rs ps ; 
chaser understands the principles in- “y, 
pee" F es, I guess Iam. I h attac : ; : : 
sign To — the ratio would AG ad a heart attack three ° It took his $1700 of savings to pay his hospital bill. 
then be up to him. month xO a ’ 
Other tentative decisions have been s ago. Looks like I'll be here for some 
made, all subject, of course, to any time!” ° He owed two $125 payments on his home. 
necessary approvals by state insurance 
departments. Both Group and individual e a a ee ae 
contracts would be issued. Again sub- “Well, Mr. Thomas,” I said, “I guess I can’t do too pce isaian ———EO 
ject to underwriting control, single f Mier $1900 
premium contracts could be issued, al- much to help you at this point. ° ’ 
though care would be required that one 
basic prerequisite of all variable annuity ; a Mr. Thomas repeated: “The thing I needed most— 
plans—the annual investment of a regu- Mr. Thomas’ laugh was a nervous one. ' : f * 
lar amount over a longer period—be ‘ income protection—I don’t have. 
given due recognition. é ‘ : ’ 
It is proposed that the contracts Oh, I know I’m beyond getting any more insur- : aa 
would have no lump sum cash values; esa . Then he came to the point of my visit. 
iaitead they woul serait flewidetion ance. I didn’t call you out here for that. I was 
glass a ae just lying here going over my insurance policies. i “I want you to talk to my son,” he directed. 
“ +n? I've collected quite a few .. . most of them since ~ “Tell him... and sell him . ..so he won’t ever be 
Does Not “Embrace Inflation 
Opponents of variable annuities have the war.” > in the fix I’m in today!” 
made some charges against them. Some 
allege that the proposal “embraces in- 
flation” and is a surrender in the battle ° @ » a e Py * a a * ° 
against further reduction in the value of 
the dollar. We believe that argument is 
not valid: fire insurance companies are ° 
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not endorsing arson. The purchase of Obviously, no man wants his client to be in 
a variable annuity is attractive because 


it offers the possibility that, when used Mr. Thomas’ situation. And no client need 

Properly in conjunction with conven- be if he has non-cancellable income replace- 

tional fixed-dollar annuities, the over-all ; 

returns will grow with the economy, the kind Paul 

even in the absence of inflation, and underwriters are trained to offer their clients. 
Moreover the Paul Revere kit is complete. It 


includes all forms of guaranteed low-cost life 
insurance for both personal and business in- 



















surance needs . . . plus outstanding accident 
Revere and sickness and hospitalization coverage (all 
plus com- 


petitive group life and group disability plans. 


ment protection . . 


an > non-cancellable, of course) . . 
will tend to protect the purchasing pow- 
er of the individual’s retirement income 


and his standing in the community, if 


inflation occurs in spite of all efforts to ” 
prevent it. 
What happens to an annuitant during . 


4 stock market crash? If he is actually 
receiving annuity payments, they are, 
of course, reduced until the market re- 
covers. This is an inherent feature of 
@ variable annuity based upon common 

(Continued on Page 108) : 
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force which permits us to apply the term 
“lady” to a woman of “variable” virtue. 

One should, of course, avoid being doc- 
this sort; every 


trinaire in matters of 


business—if it is to survive—must adapt 
itself to basically changed conditions and 
more important for a 


a4 ic 


probably 
business to survive than it is to succumb 
defending an outmoded principle. Buggy 
whips have no inherent virtue in a 
machine age. If the life insurance busi- 
ness faces an era when the values of 
all—or even most—investments are to 
increase gradually, if we live in an era 
when the value of a dollar is to diminish 
over the long run, then we might quite 
possibly have an obligation to the in- 
sured public to change some of those 
principles by which we have lived so 
long. Perhaps we are morally bound to 
go to our legislatures and ask permission 
to issue “variable annuities,” and “flexi- 
ble death benefits.” Perhaps we should 
be prepared to sell contracts which are 
veared to the value of a dollar at the 
time the benefits become payable, and 
assure our more timid policyholders that 
they need not worry, since they will 
always (well, almost always!) receive 
more value than they have paid in. 


Contracts Both Variable and Guaranteed 


“Perhaps” — “quite possibly” — but we 
really don’t think so. In our judgment, 
investments in common stocks and equi- 
ties are often wise and desirable. The 
circumstances confronting individual in- 
vestors are sufficiently diverse that there 
are legitimate investment fields of wide 
variety and tremendous needs for each. 
even a life company should have some 
stake in equities. What we do question 
is the capacity of the life insurance 
business to issue and sell contracts which 
are “variable,” as well as those which 
are “guaranteed.” 

It is obvious, of course, that a basic 
life insurance contract is the most flex- 
ible contract ever devised. With premi- 
um dollars being spread over many years, 
it has an automatic “averaging” in the 
value of premium dollars and the pay- 
out may also be averaged over a period 
of years. Life insurance also provides, 
at least in participating companies, for 
further flexibility through “dividends” 
which vary according to experience with 
‘arnings, mortality, and = ex- 
penses. Life insurance provides, more- 
over, for options with respect to the 
form in which benefits are paid, which 
meet almost every circumstance. Yet 
back of all this flexibility is one out- 
standing feature: the benefits it does 
pay are paid in a fixed number of 
dollars. If these benefits happen to be 
paid out in a time of deflation, the 
insured or beneficiary profits; and 
trariwise, if they happen to be paid out 
in a period of inflation, the beneficiary 
similarly suffers. Over the long pull, 
however, this aspect of the life insurance 
contract is bottomed on the belief that 
we cannot and should not try to predict 
the future. We tell our policyholders 
that we can predict future mortality, 
but we have never represented that we 
could predict future prosperity as well. 


No Real Change in Situation of Life 
Insurance Companies 


Interest 


con- 


From where we sit, nothing has oc- 
curred which makes us believe that the 
life insurance companies are in any 
different situation today than they have 
been for many years past. Certainly, 
uur crystal ball is no clearer than be- 
fore. Moreover, we are satisfied that 
the current pressures for large invest- 
ments in equities, for pay-outs in flexible 
dollars, would not be heard if the period 
of the ’50’s in any way resembled the 
period of the ’30’s. These pressures ap- 
pear, therefore, to be but the products 
of their times. 

In all this, of course, we 
wrong, and drastically so. But 


could be 
there is 
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another aspect of the problem that gives 
us some confidence in believing that our 
position will be proved correct. 
Commenting on the sharp rise in the 
values of life insurance stocks, a recent 
market letter indicated that it was small 
wonder life insurance companies were 
successful: they were selling the most 
popular of all commodities — money. 
Money is indeed a popular commodity — 
so popular in fact that, as most of us 
know, people do not like to part with 
it in order to secure some distant pro- 
tection for themselves or their families. 
Money may be popular, but saving it is 
not. Life insurance has few of the cle- 
ments of a get-rich-quick-scheme. Al- 
though his family may reap huge bene- 
fits, the investor himself, while he will 
usually gain, can never make a “killing.” 


Insurance Appeal is to Nation’s 
Conscience 


Life insurance must be sold, and it 
must be sold by men who believe they 
have a mission to persuade others to 
take a long-term view of their economic 
powers and their family commitments. 
The life insurance salesman persuades 
a man to do what he ought, rather than 
what he would like to do. Life insurance 
is popular because thousands of life in- 
surance salesmen appeal to the con- 
science of the nation. 

In a talk several years ago, entitled 
“Good Fences Make Good Neighbors,” 
our colleague, Clyde F. Gay, assured a 
conference of investment trust officials 
that life insurance and investment trust 
people could indeed live side by side, so 
long as they respected the quite differ- 
ent roles each had to play. He pointed 
out, however, that a salesman should not 
be asked to sell both life insurance and 
investment trust shares. Confronted in 
the same sale by both life insurance or 
investment shares, the prospect wi!l tend 
to think (however erroneously) that the 
choice is whether to become rich soon 
at some risk, or later with little risk. 
This is somewhat like offering a boy 
the choice of candy or porridge; it is 








Henry E. Blagden 


Mr. Blagden was born and received 
his education in Great Britain where 
he first entered the life insurance 
business after spending two years 
with a British fire and casualty com- 
pany. After experience in the London 
and Montreal offices of the Sun Life 
of Canada, he joined The Prudential 
in August, 1930. He became assistant 
actuary on January 1, 1935, associate 
actuary on January 1, 1947, and sec- 
ond vice president and associate ac- 
tuary on January 1, 1948. Most of his 
time with The Prudential has been 
spent in the Group business, in par- 
ticular, pension planning. He has 
written a number of articles on the 
subject of pension planning. He is a 
Feliow of the Society of Actuaries 
and an Associate of the Institute of 
Actuaries of Great Britain. 











too difficult a choice for all but a few. 

An agent, moreover, can sell life in- 
surance only if he is thoroughly con- 
vinced that it is the soundest investment 
a man can make. To ask him to believe 
equally in the value of common stocks, 
is to place in jeopardy his greatest asset : 
his power to sell. 

Life insurance has grown, we believe, 
because it is inherently sound, because 
it has been needed by the individual in 
a mobile and creative society. But life 
insurance has not “just happened.” With- 
out an unprecedented sales effort, with- 
out a missionary zeal which has been 
unique with North America, it is quite 
possible that life insurance in this coun- 
try would be no more significant today 
than it is in Europe. 

Please do not mistake our meaning; 
life insurance agents could sell invest- 
ment shares—and, I believe, sell them 
better and faster than they have ever 
been sold before; but to sell them broad- 
ly will not be in the best interests of the 
public at large until that public is ade- 
quately insured. On this point, even the 
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Born in Billerica, Mass., Mr. Collier 
is a graduate of Harvard University 
and Harvard Law School. Joining 
John Hancock in 1939 as assistant 
counsel he was advanced to associate 
counsel in 1944, In 1950 he became a 
second vice president and in 1953 was 
elected vice president in charge of 
personnel. In 1955 he was elected vice 
president and general solicitor. 

In World War II Mr. Collier was 
with Office of Scientific Research and 
Development serving in this country 
and France. He is a director of Bos- 
ton YMCA and a member of Business 
Men’s Art Club of Boston, Wellesley 
Country Club, and other social and 
cultural associations or clubs. In ad- 
dition to three bar associations he js 
a member of Association of Life [n- 
surance Counsel. 











believers in common stock are acreed. 
Are guaranteed dollar benefits on the 
way out? We do not think so. The 
American people, in spite of their inter- 
est in Hollywood, prefer to live on Main 
Street. They will take risks when risks 
are necessary, but they believe thai few 
people get something for nothing, that 
the security that is real is the security 
that has been earned. If these beliefs 
are still fundamental to our culture and 
our economy, then the place for guaran- 
teed life insurance and annuity benefits 
will not be successfully challenged. 


The Prudential 
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stock investment and a reason why it 
should be balanced with a fixed-dollar 
retirement program. Any comparison 
of benefits should, of course, be made 
with what a fixed-dollar annuity con- 
tract would have produced. In this 
connection during the accumulation 
period, the annuitant would have ob- 
tained the benefit of “dollar averaging” 
because he would have paid in a fixed 
amount over a number of years of low, 
average or high stock market prices. 
During the accumulation period, a short 
term drop would benefit him because his 
payments for that period would buy a 
greater number of variable units. 


The Greenough Study 


As mentioned earlier, before 
CREF variable annuity program 
established, a comprehensive study 
undertaken. It covered a period e) 
tending from 1880 to 1951. As reported 
by William C. Greenough, vice president 
of CREF, in an address before the 
American Pension Conference on May 
26, 1955, this study “showed that the 
combined annuity partly based on tradi- 
tional fixed-dollar annuities and_ partly 
on common stock annuities, would have 
worked well under all economic condi- 
tions, inflation and deflation, war and 
peace, prosperity and depression. 

“Tt would have provided the retired 
person with close to a perfect protec- 
tion against inflation during the World 
War II and the Korean inflations,” he 
added. “It would have lagged for several 
years in catching up with World War I 
inflation. 

“Throughout the seventy-one-year pe- 
riod the combined variable and_fixed- 
dollar annuity for an individual who 
participated in the fund for a reasonably 
long period of years would have been 
higher in dollars as well as in purchas- 
ing power in almost every year, includ- 
ing depression years, than if his retire- 
ment security had depended wholly on 
fixed-dollar annuities.” 

It is not contended that variable annu- 
ities are a panacea for all economic ills 
brought about by inflation. But it 1s 
believed that as supplementary pro- 
grams, sold with responsible underwrit- 
ing safeguards by trained life under- 
writers under careful state supervision, 
variable annuities offer the most prom- 
ising approach yet developed ward 
protecting long term retirement pro- 
grams from dollar erosion. 
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Life Office Management Association 


Behind every one of the $350 billion of dollars 
of life insurance in force in this country and behind 
every one of the $40 billion of additional insurance 
which is being written by the insurance agents of 
America this year stands an army of workers effi- 
ciently handling this gigantic operation for protec- 
tion of the policyholders. It consists of the planners 
and administrators of the greatest private economic 
and social institution of the world. These are the 
executives, their staffs and the clerical assistants in 


the home offices of the life insurance companies. 


They are the men and women at the home offices 
who take over and process the applications written 
by the field forces. Their responsibility is to make 
sure that the contract which has been sold becomes a 
living guarantee of future faithful performance and 
will do so in such a way that the confidence won by 
life insurance over a century will continue to be 


entrenched and enhanced. 


The life insurance companies came to the conclu- 
sion some 32 years ago that there should be an 
organization of these home office executives so that 
the entire industry—every company in it—can in- 
crease its efficiency of operations through co-operative 


research, and exchange of information relative to 


every phase of home office work except the agency 
and legal divisions. Another consideration, and a 
very important one, was that through such a medium, 


lower cost of operation could be achieved. 


There was, therefore, formed the Life Office Man- 
agement Association. Its activities have been a major 
success. Through it the life insurance industry has 
been waging a continuous and successful campaign 
against rising costs of operation. Its accomplishment 
is best evidenced by the fact that in spite of inflation 
and ever increasing salary costs the institution of life 
insurance has been able to make its product available 
to the public with no appreciable increase in price. 
These results have not been accomplished through any 
revolutionary changes, but rather reflect continuous 
research and study of every phase of home office 


operations. 


With these facts before us we desire to extend our 
congratulations to the very able Managing Director of 
LOMA, Frank L. Rowland, to the efficient staff he has 
gathered about him, and to the company officers of 
LOMA who give so much of their time and thought 
to this important cog in the machinery of home office 


operations. 


THE HOOPER-HOLMES BUREAU, INC. 
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=e Sole Owner Didn’t 


Have “Plenty of Insurance” 


By Joun R. Stizs 
Associate General Agent 
National Life of Vermont, Tucson, Arizona 


businessman, who 


Recently, a young \ 
in the East, 


had accumulated wealth 
came to our city with his family, bought 
a home and a new set of woods and 
irons, and gave everyone the impression 
that he was embarking on a very early 
retirement. A gregarious type, he made 
friends so easily that within a_ short 
time he developed a large circle of ac- 
quaintances. However, like most success- 
ful businessmen who attempt an early 
retirement, he soon tired of his leisurely 
existence and surprised everyone by 
buying a large restaurant and cocktail 
lounge at a rumored sale price of 
$250,000. 

Although he didn’t have a background 
for this type of business, with his 
large circle of friends and acquaintances 
as customers, the business prospered. 
Through the proverbial grapevine | 
heard that his wife did not like this type 
of business—she was definitely not the 
gregarious type—and had indicated that 
if anything “ever happened” to her hus- 
band, she would dispose of the business 
immediately. 


Quickly Developed an Interest in More 
Insurance 


Recognizing the implication estate-wise, 
[I sent this man a pre-approach letter 
dealing with sole proprietorships. On 
seeing him, he hastily assured me that 
if my idea involved life insurance—he 
had “plenty of life insurance and was 
not interested. I by-passed this objec- 
tion by reassuring him that | had no 
definite recommendation to make life in- 
surancewise at this meeting, but that if 
he would divulge certain information to 
me regarding his estate, his business and 
financial objectives, | could probably 
show him how he could pass on to his 
and children a sizably larger estate 


wife 
further enterprise or work 


without any 
on his part. 

That did it. I arranged to meet him 
for lunch at my club the following week 
and asked him to bring along his life 
insurance policies, and any other papers 
pertinent to his estate. Following a 
leisurely luncheon that ran the gamut of 
conversation with the exception of life 
insurance, we returned to my _ office 
where, not to my surprise, his guard 
was down and he then voluntarily and 
cheerfully discussed his business, his 
estate and the people that were to fall 
heir to that estate. 

He repeated that what I had 
ously heard was true—his wife 
like the business and his children were 
not practical heirs to the business be- 
cause they were a long way from reach- 
ing their majority and he had no way 
of telling if they would ever be attrz acted 
to the restaurant-bar type business. 


previ- 
didn’t 


The Insurance Interview 

This was the perfect invitation for 
me to impress upon him how a restaur- 
ant-bar type of operation, operated asa 
sole-proprietorship, would reduce sub- 
stantially in value at his death. So I 
said, “Mr. Prospect, your business is a 
sole-proprietorship, a one-man business 
entirely dependent upon your ability, 
experience and personality. Your wife 
has indicated she has no interest in the 
business and because you have minor 
children it’s almost impossible to look 
upon them as the ideal heirs to the 
business. At your death your ‘business 
becomes a part of your personal estate 
to be administered by your executor. 
You can empower your executor by your 
will to continue your business but he 
would have to devote a lot—maybe all- 
of his time to it, perhaps only to find 
that he isn’t equipped personality-wise 


and he loses your customers to other 
restaurant-bar types of operation in that 
highly competitive business. 

“If you don’t empower him to 
the business in your will, then your 
business must be treated as any other 
asset of your estate and it is your ex- 
ecutor’s duty to sell the business as 


run 








executor to continue to operate your 
business after your death? If you 
did not want him to operate your busi- 
ness after your death would there be 
sufficient liquid assets in your estate 
to pay the estate taxes, administration, 
probate and other death costs, or would 
he be forced to sell your business imme- 
diately ?” 

He admitted that his executor was 
hardly the man to run a restaurant-bar 
and that although his estate was sub- 
stantial it was in investments that he 
would prefer to pass on intact to his 
family, so he guessed that his business 
would have to be sold. He further stated 
that he felt the “right buyer at the right 
price” could be found for his business 
but not if the business had to be sold in 
a hurry to satisfy death costs. 

He then offered the comment: “This 
is where my existing insurance should 
come in handy.” I suggested that he 








John R. Stilb- 


A native of Milwaukee Mr. 


Stilb was educated at 


Marquette University, 


University of Wisconsin, University of Illinois, Kenyon College and University of 
Arizona, studying i insurance at two of the universities. Prior to his graduation from 
University of Arizona in 1946 he became an agent of Northwestern Mutual, remain- 
ing with that company until fall of 1953. He is a past president of Southern Arizona 


Association of Life Underwriters. 
affiliation he is vice president of 


memberships include the Arizona Cattle Growers Association, 
Chamber of Commerce and two fraternities. 


ciation, Tucson 


In addition to his National Life of Vermont 
Arizona Insurance & Investment Co. His other 


U. S. Polo Asso- 


He has also been 


actively engaged in Red Cross and Community Chest campaigns. He is on com- 
mittee of the annual Tucson Quarter Horse Show. 

Jack Stilb has sold more than $500,000 a year for a number of years. His firm 
name is John R. Stilb & Associates, and he has four associates. Mr. and Mrs. Stilb 


have three children. 








soon as possible. Faced with estate taxes 
and administration and probate costs, 
your executor may find himself forced 
into a quick sale to pay these deaih 
costs—a quick sale that will undoubtedly 
net your estate substantially less than 
you paid for and have put into your 
business. 

“Now, 


two questions: 


Mr. Prospect, ask yourself these 
Would you want your 


leave his policies with me for an analysis 
and 1 would be able to tell him how 
far they would go toward completing 
the job. He also had given me all the 
necessary information I required to 
make a hypothetical probate of his estate 
in the course of our discussion, 

I told him, “With your life insurance 
policies and the information you have 
given me I’l] be able to make an analysis 


Our Training Procedure 


By Joun W. Jones 
Assistant General Agent, Ferrel M. Bean Agency 
John Hancock, Chicago 


discussions with a pros- 
pective agent, we stress the importance 
of our training procedure. We outline 
the routes a man may follow after com- 
pleting our initial training, followed by 
at least 90 days of successful field work. 

All prospective agents are subjected to 
careful selection procedure with group 
judgment playing an important part. 
Wherever possible, a new agent is pre- 
trained before the contract date. We 
feel this helps us to eliminate some pos- 
sible failures. 

Initial training is exactly the same for 
wie Sd new agent and follows our Train- 
ers’ Guide to the letter. This program 
requires three weeks and is designed to 
develop a philosophy of the use and 
value of life insurance; a thorough un- 
derstanding of the problems which life 
insurance can solve, and its application 
to those problems. definite prospect- 
ing procedure emphasizes “prospecting 
for situations” and not just for names. 
We attempt to make the new man en- 
tirely independent of his friends and 
acquaintances in the beginning to train 
him to develop new contacts from the 
Start. 

In this initial training period, the new 
man is given one organized sales pres- 
entation (usually a savings plan talk) 
which we insist he learn to use effec- 
tively. He must drill and rehearse un- 
til he becomes thoroughly proficient. We 
feel a new man should make many sales 
during his early months and years in 
the business. This not only helps to 


During our 


JOHN W. JONES 
build confidence in his ability and to 
develop his skills, but enables him to 
establish a broad base of policyholders. 
These policyholders should furnish a 
substantial amount of his production in 
the future as they prosper and he gains 
in knowledge and experience. 
After the initial training, 
cludes some joint work in the field, 


which in- 
the 


Richard Gray Robinson 
JOHN R. STILB 


of your estate so that you can look 
over your executor’s shoulder as if you'd 
died last night, and if you don’t like 
what you see, you have time to do 
something about it.” 

Basis of Insurance Plan 


A fortnight later I called and told him 
I had completed the analysis of his 
policies and the hypothetical probate of 
his estate and asked him to meet with 
me at my office the following day. He 
agreed. 

My hypothetical probate of his estate 
indicated a need for approximately $150,- 
000 liquidity. His existing insurance 
amounted to $110,000. I showed him how 
$60,000 of his existing insurance (using 
the policies with the most favorable 
settlement options) along with several 
blue chip investments that comprised a 
part of his estate would provide his fam- 
ily with a reliable and partly guaran- 
teed income. I then proposed an addi- 
tional $100,000 of Ordinary Life on his 
life, to be applied for and owned by his 
wife which would provide $100,000 of 
liquidity that would not be includible in 
his estate for Federal estate tax pur- 
poses or subject to probate or adminis- 
tration costs. I also demonstrated how 
to assign ownership of $50,000 of his 
existing insurance to his wife to keep 
it out of his gross estate, and, because 
the cash values did not exceed his gift 
tax exemption, no gift tax was payable 
on the cash values transferred. (The 
ownership of the remaining $60,000 of 
existing insurance was not transferred 
to his wife.) 

Thus, a $150,000 non-taxable liquid 
sum was provided so that his executor 
would not be faced with a forced sale 
of his business—a forced sale that could 
mean up to 50% or more financial loss 
to his family. My sole proprietor pros- 
pect had also indemnified his estate 
against the loss of the goodwill asset 
of his business—an asset that is labori- 
ously built up as a source of profit over 
the years but which in most cases dis- 
solves into thin air upon the occasion 
of the proprietor’s death. 

My sole proprietor prospect left my 
office with an appointment for a medi- 
cal with our select examiner, but not 
before he appreciately handed me a 
check for the first annnal premium of 
$100,000 Ordinary. 





and is very 
has a definite 
which in- 


new man reports daily 
closely supervised. He 
schedule he must maintain 
cludes volume, commissions, and _ lives. 
After a reasonable period in the field— 
three to six months—we select one ol 
three plans for further training. We 
may enroll him in campus training— 
Purdue or S.M.U.; send him to one or 
two home office schools; or enroll him 
in a supervised correspondence course. 

The next period of training consists 

(Continued on Page 112) 
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IN / QUANTITY! 


Last year our production exceeded $20,000,000— 
an average of more than $400,000 per man. 


Here’s the reason for this outstanding record: 
© Careful selection of new agents 
© Top-flight sales training and supervision 
® Unlimited sales opportunities—our agents can offer complete 
insurance service including LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITIES, 


SICKNESS & ACCIDENT PROTECTION, GROUP INSURANCE 
AND GROUP PENSIONS. 


Osborne Bethea & Associates 
Suite 1115 © 744 Broad Street © Newark, N. J. 
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THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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W. Bruce Pirnie Returned to That Country After War 
Experience There, Devised Recovery Plan, But 
Washington Wouldn’t Approve 


USAF, Ret., 
special the Union 
Joston and during the past 


Col. W. Bruce Pirnie, 
who is a 
Central in 


five years has been one of the top pro- 


agent of 


ducers of the company, had one of the 
most interesting careers in World War 
I] of any man connected with the insur- 
In World War I the en- 
uniform. His 
the YMCA. 


supervised 


ance business. 
tire Pirnie family was in 
father 
His mother 
the hostess services at Camp Upton and 


for 
and 


was in France 
organized 


Camp Greene. His three brothers were 

and W. 

of infantry. At the time the latter en- 

World War II he 

gent of another company in 
World War II 


\ brief 


in uniform Bruce was a captain 


tered was a general 


Boston. 
Experience 
Pirnie’s 
of the 


summary of Colonel 
experiences during the 
World War is this: 


overseas 


period 
second 
service on 


He saw wartime 


important special supply assignments 


Brehon Somervell with 


the Air 
Army 


under General 


ground forces, and Transport 


Command and from Service 
Forces headquarters in Central Africa, 
French Equatorial Africa, Belgian 
Congo, East Africa, Italian Somaliland, 
India, Burma and China. Ranking as a 
major general in the Chinese Army, he 
was deputy commanding general of the 
Second Area Command, Chinese Army, 
and chief liaison officer of supply in his 
area between the Chinese Army and the 
U. S. Army as Colonel, AUS. Colonel 
Pirnie, personally driving a jeep, accom- 
panied an aviation supply squadron with 
a 06-truck convoy of ammunition from 
India over the Ledo-Burma Roads to 
Kumming, China, in the Burma Cam- 
paign of 1945. He = serviced General 
Chang Fah-Kwei’s 2nd Supreme Army 
Group of Six Chinese Armies, including 
three American trained and equipped 
the New Ist, 8th and 54th, in sweeping 
the Japanese from Nanking, Luchow, 
Luchow Peninsula and on to Canton. 
At Canton Colonel Pirnie served as 
economic adviser for reconstruction on 
the staff of General Chang Fah-Kwei. 
Subsequently, he was appointed senior 
economic adviser to the Governors of 
Kwangsi and Kwangtung Provinces. 
General Albert C. Wedemeyer award 
ed Colonel VPirnie the Bronze Star 
Medal for contributing materially to the 
development and maintenance of supply 
of the Chinese Army in combat “under 
extremely difficult conditions.” The 
Prince Regent of Belgium decorated 


nm P e e s ) 
lraininé Procedure 
(Continued from Page 110) 
of LUTC courses | and II while he is 
still under close supervision. Our train 
ing schedule runs for three years and 
unless the man is unusual, we do not 
urge him to begin preparation for the 
CLU designation until he has finished 
his first three years in the business 

\ new agent is encouraged to partici 
pate in civic, fraternal, and social ac 
tivities which are of material interest to 
him. We do not want him to “spread 
himself too thin,” but we feel all inter- 
esting and worthwhile activity will lead 
to sounder client building. 


Keith Martin 
COL. W. BRUCE PIRNIE 
him with the Cross of Officer of the 
Royal Order of The Lion for his ex- 
ceptional services in the Belgian Congo 
during the critical days of 1942. As 


neces = erected 





negotiating agent for reconstruction for 
the Provincial Governments of Kwan- 
tung, Kwangsi, Hupeh and Hunan, 
China, he had in this capacity completed 
exhaustive studies on Chinese economy 
for reconstruction of war-torn China, 
now in complete form in United States 
Congressional records. 


His Chinese Regeneration Plan 


As a result of the knowledge he 
gained in China Colonel Pirnie returned 
to that country after the war. He de- 
vised a carefully thought-out China 
Recovery program objective of which 
was rebuilding vital industries. He be- 
came convinced that a Federal corpora- 
tion could be formed to revive agricul- 
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Harry C. Markle, Connecticut General 
Life, Detroit, of which branch E. Joseph 
Gryson is manager, has had an un- 
usually interesting career in law, gov- 
ernment, business, farming and life in- 
surance. 

A graduate of Braddock, Pa., High 
School, Pennsylvania State College and 
Harvard Law School, Mr. Markle prac- 
ticed law from 1921 to 1942 and since 
1929 he has specialized at Detroit in 
corporation law and labor relations. In 
1942 he was appointed director of the 
War Manpower Commission for the 
Akron, Ohio, area, encompassing the 
manpower problems for the rubber in- 
dustry. He resigned in 1945 on V-J Day. 


Employment Security Commission 


Mr. Markle in 1946 founded and be- 
came president of Markle Featherlite 
Products Corporation, manufacturers of 
garden implements which have a nation- 
wide distribution. He re-entered public 








Old Office. 





Ralph K. Lindop 


General Agent 


MONARCH LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Springfield, Mass. 
165 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
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37 Successful Full Time Underwriters in an Eight-Year 


Their Average Income Over $13,005 a Year. 
No Openings Left for 1955. 
Seven Openings Available for 1956. 


Only One Man Lost in Last Three Years. 
“A FAMILY OF SUCCESSFUL MEN” 
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ture and industry, feeling that when 
South China got back on its feet the 
rest of China would follow its example 
to the detriment and defeat of the Reds 
T. V. Soong, Chiang’s premier, and 4 
Harvard classmate of Pirnie, was one 
of the noted persons approving the plan 
wholeheartedly. Many newspaper stories 
favorable to his Chinese plan and de- 
scribing his personality appeared jn 
newspapers and magazines. But his ap- 
pearance before Congressional commit- 
tees in Washington on behalf of this 
plan for regenerating the economy of 
China and his appeal to the President 
of the United States proved hopeless 
He, therefore, returned to the insurance 
business. 


trector 


life in 1949 when Governor G. Mennen 
Williams appointed him director of the 
Michigan Employment Security Com- 
mission in which post he served until 
June, 1951. Also, he was chairman of 
Michigan Full Employment Committee. 

Mr. Markle is a member of American 


H. C. MARKLE 


Arbitration Association and is on na- 
tional board, Council for Social Action 
of the Congregational Church, also being 
on board of directors of Oakland Citi- 
zens League and of a number of corpor- 
ations. In World War I he was in the 
Navy. 

In a talk with The Gold Book he 
said: “In 1953 I put myself to pasture 
at my Willowbrook Farm, Rochester, 
Mich., but soon felt the need of a more 
active life as I wanted to get into some- 
thing in which I could completely con- 
trol my own destiny. My brother-in-law, 
who has his own successful general in- 
surance business, was the first to sug- 
gest that I consider the field of life in- 
surance selling. In March of that vear 
T joined Connecticut General. 

“T spend most of my time ‘out in the 
country’ and do most of my_ business 
within a radius of half an hour’s drive 
from my farm. T work with medium- 
sized industries, business and profession- 
al men and farmers, confining myself 
solely to the field of estate analysis and 
planning. Being a lawver, business man 
and farmer IT find that T need and use 
my entire background daily to do a 
quality job of estate planning.” 





Death Benefit Payments 

More than $2 billion in death claims 
were paid to American families by life 
insurance companies during 1954. Of this 
sum, 64% was paid under Ordinary life 
insurance, 24% under Group insurance 
and 12% under Industrial life insur- 
ance. 
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Counsel with Confidence 


“C.L.U.” might well mean “confident life underwriter.” 


We are sure that the Penn Mutual C.L.U.’s not only have 
confidence in themselves because of their broader foundation 


of knowledge but that they have also gained the confidence 








and respect of their clients. 










The life underwriter who has a strong desire to better himself 
and be of greater usefulness to his clients will find C.L.U. 


studies an important aid. 


ences cl The initials C.L.U. after his name describe the knowledge 
stands The 
ee and ability of a person better than a thousand words. 





Pe Bad 
THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY « Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Proceeds of Policy Paid for 4 More 


By Maser. Georce, CLU 
Sun Life of Canada, Philadelphia 


MABEL GEORGE, CLU 


In 1922 a young man in Eastern Penn- 
sylvania went to the Philippines to ful- 
fill a three-year teaching contract. 
While there he bought a policy from the 
Sun Life of Canada. When the three 
years were up, he returned to Pennsyl- 
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Jack L. Lansing, who led the entire 
field force of Northwestern Mutual Life 
last year with 182 paid lives, lives in 
Belmond, fowa, a town of 2,300 popula- 
tion. Before entering life insurance he 
had been a teacher, professional baseball 
player and athletic coach. 

Born in a Pennsylvania coal mine town 
and son of a miner who had ten children, 
Mr. Lansing played baseball, football and 
basketball in school doing so well that 
he won an athletic scholarship to 
Dubuque University where he was a 
quarterback in football, second baseman 
in baseball and a guard in basketball in 
Joining the Three I’s_ baseball 
league he played on the Cedar Rapids 
team, a fellow player being Lou Bou- 
dreau, now manager of the Kansas City 
team in the American League. After he 
had been at Dubuque two years, he 
transferred to Towa State Teachers 
College. Later he played inter-state 
basketball and in 1944 at Belmond High 
School he taught social science, indus- 
trial arts, and athletics. For five years 
he was an athletic coach at Belmond. 
While he was coach the baseball team 
went through the entire season unde- 
feated and the basketball team won a 
championship for the first time in nine 
years. 

In commenting on his success in life 
insurance, he said: “Of course my ath- 
letic activities made me well known in 
my community, as well as throughout the 
state and my experience as a teacher 
helped too. In my opinion, teaching, the 
ministry and life insurance have a simi- 
lar component. They all have to do with 
future delivery.” 


school. 


’ 
ear 5 


vania, shortly thereafter marrying. A 
son and two daughters were born. 

Ten years ago, after a short illness, the 
school teacher died. The policy bought 
in the Philippines paid the expenses, 
bought a policy on the life of his widow 
and also policies on the life of each 
child, The balance was left on deposit, 
the income of which pays the annual 
premium on the mother’s policy. Each 
child took on the responsibility of earn- 
ing money to pay his own premium, run- 
ning errands, baby sitting, store deliver- 
ies. 

Today, the young son, grown to man- 
hood, has served four years in the Navy, 
has married and has a good position. He 
has bought two policies in Sun Life 
while maintaining the original policy 
bought at the time of his father’s death. 
Each of the daughters has a_ college 
degree, a teaching post, and a Sun Life 
endowment. The mother has a good 
position in the schools where she has 
been since her husband’s death. 


Mabel George 


Miss George 1s a graduate of Syra- 
cuse University. She joined the 
Philadelphia branch of the Sun Life | 
of Canada in November, 1928. An 
| honorary Life member of the Macau- 
|lay Club, she is also a life member 
of Women’s Quarter Million Dollar 
| Round Table. 
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Milwaukee Journal Photo 


JACK LANSING 


Despite the large number of hours he 
puts into life insurance activities, Mr. 
Lansing manages to handle some side 
lines. For instance, he officiates at ath- 
letic contests, scouts for the Baltimore 
Orioles baseball team, and manages a 
bowling alley. His total production for 
Northwestern Mutual’s club year was 
$1,890,425. His sales during his last year 
as a part-timer exceeded $500,000. 
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, eon Was Hiss Sh E ohet 


By Marie A. Stums 
Northwestern Mutual Life, Chicago 


In February, 1952, I sold $10,000 of 
Ordinary life insurance in a large East- 
ern company on the life of a Midship- 
man at U.S. Naval Academy. 

He had an age change January 25, and 
we went back to the January date to 
save the age change 21. All forms were 
completed; the semi-annual premium of 
$103.77 accompanied application. The 
policy was issued as applied for, without 
war and aviation restrictions. 

He was graduated in June, 1952, and 
the day after graduation was married. 
He brought his wife to Chicago in June, 
at which time beneficiary changes were 
made. 

After a brief stay in Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, their home town, they moved 
to Texas. The government had assigned 
him to aviation service. 

Christmas time, 1952, I received a 
greeting with a note saying his wife 
was expecting a child in April, 1953, 
and asked about juvenile insurance for 
educational purposes. January 5, 1953, I 
advised him that I believed the insurance 
should be on his life because if his 
death occurred the funds would be there 
for the child’s education. I emphasized 
the importance of having a life insurance 
program and enclosed a questionnaire 
for him to complete and return to me, 
so that I might set up a plan for him, 
based on his needs, ability to pay, and 
objectives. 

On January 22, 1953, his brother-in- 
law, an attorney and client of mine, in 
Chicago telephoned me to announce that 
the insured had died in a plane crash 
on January 21, 1953, in Texas. 

A total of $207.54 had been paid. The 
widow received the $10,000; another $10,- 


Merrill Chase 
MARIE A. STUMB 


000 from his NSLI policy; a small 
amount ($2,000, I believe) from another 
insurance company, in addition to the 
usual benefit given by the Government 
when a person is killed in line of duty. 

The child was born in April, 1953. 
The widow and child reside in Lincoln, 
getting along on the proceeds of life 
insurance. There were no other assets. 
Thanks to the miracle of life insurance, 
where by the stroke of a pen an estate 
is created immediately. 


Sinclair Finds Leads Everywhere 


R. NEAL SINCLAIR 


Entering the life insurance business 
cold and selling $1,050,000 his first year 
was an experience of Neal Sinclair, 
American United Life, Indianapolis. He 
says his principal motivation was an 
intense desire to succeed as an insurance 


man and at the same time to be able 
to pay the rent. 

After graduation from University of 
Cincinnati in 1950 Mr. Sinclair sold ap- 


pliances at the retail level for a time 
in that city. Then he went to Indianapo- 
lis and worked for a wholesale appliance 
distributor for nine months, after which 
he and his employer parted company. 
He decided to leave Indianapolis, looked 
the situation over in Florida and Cali- 
fornia, then decided he preferred living 
in Indianapolis. Looking for an opening 
he asked Dean Herbert Graebner of 
Butler if he knew of any jobs. Among 
suggestions was American United Life 
and he joined its sales force. 

“The first night after signing my con- 
tract with the company I didn’t sleep,” 
he told The Gold Book. “Through my 
mind flashed these questions: Could I 
sell life insurance? On whom will I be 
calling? Will I like the business? What 
to do if rebuffed? 

“Soon after entering the field I found 
I liked the business, felt sure it was 
the one in which I wanted a lifelong 
career. Even though I knew but few 
persons in Indianapolis I did not have 
a difficult time starting, evident from the 
fact that I sold more than $1 million the 
first 12 months and in second year quali- 
fied for MDRT with $1,150,000. By end 
of July, this year, I had sold more than 
$700,000.” 

Mr. Sinclair’s company says one rea- 
son for his success is his extraordinary 
ability to find prospects and to follow 
leads. He made a speech in Huntington, 
W. Va., last year explaining his pros- 
pecting and discussed the following ten 
leads: new babies, newly married cou- 
ples, referred old policyholders, mort- 
gages, newspaper stories, accidental, stu- 
dents, business reciprocity—and, yes— 
cold canvass. 
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WHO WRITES WHAT? 
WE DO! 


A complete line of both Participating and Non-Participating contracts, in- 
cluding just about everything you need in substandard: Whole Life and 
Endowment up to 500%; 5-Year Term up to 250%; Term to 65 up to 500%; 


Term Riders up to 250%. 
Issue ages 0 to 70. 


Our reinsurance pool will accept our underwriting, which speeds up issu- 


ance of your larger cases. 


Only 1.2% of all cases submitted to NWNL during 1954 were declined or 


postponed. 


Yes, complete Group and Pension Trust service, too. 


For full details contact the nearest agency of 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL LIFE 
OF MINNEAPOLIS 


40 years’ experience in brokerage sowice 
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Indoctrination Of New Agents 


No Short Cut In Training Will Lead To Their Permanent Success; 
Uniform And Carefully Prepared Procedure A Necessity 


Mortality among life insurance agents 

particularly new ones—is a subject of 
much concern to those in field manage- 
ment. How our termination rates com- 
pare with other lines of business I do 
not know. I rather suspect though, that 
we are probably no better or no worse. 
We know our results while in many 
other fields accurate statistics are not 
available. 

In my observation no agent ever ter 
minated who was doing a good selling 
job. The question, therefore, is, “How 
does an agent do a good selling job?” 
Over the years I have heard a number 
of debates on what is the most important 
part of the sales process. For example, 
I have heard a lot about the importance 
of prospecting. 

Some Keys to Success of Agents 

A great many of our associates in the 
life insurance business say that pros- 
pecting is the key to success. While con- 
ceding the importance of skill as a sales 
man, they point to the great significance 








Karl H. Kreder 


An orphan since his high school days, 
Karl Kreder earned all of his expenses 
through Princeton University, graduat- 
ing in 1931. He became a Metropolitan 
agent in Scranton, Pa., where he was 
outstandingly successful during the de- 
pression years, and was promoted to an 
assistant managership in Wilkes-Barre. 
In 1939 he was appointed a manager, 
serving in DuBois, Charleroi and Allen- 
town, all Pennsylvania districts. In 1947 
he was called to the home office and 
appointed an officer with the title of 
assistant vice president and was placed 
in charge of the field training division 
in association with Vice President Cecil 
J. North. He was promoted to third vice 
president in July, 1951. 








of the law of averages and they show 
that without a constant inflow of pros- 
pects, this law does not have a chance to 
operate. They contend, therefore, that 
if most of the salesman’s time is de- 
voted to obtaining prospects, the rest of 
the sales process will almost take care 
of itself. There is something to this. 
Certainly, we can’t make a sale unless 
we have someone to talk to. 

Others seem to feel that the actual 
sales presentation is the most important 
part of the sales process. They contend 
that no matter how well you prospect, 
you nevertheless, need a well-prepared 
presentation — a presentation that 
“touches all the bases’—a presentation 
that creates and maintains interest—a 
presentation that is clear and_ logical. 
Now there is no doubt in my mind that 
this is important too, and that, by and 
large, people will not buy unless the life 
insurance man makes such a presentation 

There is still another school of 
thought—the close is the key to success. 
They contend that it makes little differ 
ence how well you prospect or how well 
you make your presentation or to whom 


By Kart H. Kreper 
Third Vice President, Metropolitan Life 


you talk or what you say unless you are 
able to button up the sale and secure 
the application. Now I believe that all 
these ideas have real merit. They are 
all vital parts of the selling process and 
no one can take exception to any of 
them. 


Most Important Success Ingredient 


But the mere fact that some people 
in the business contend that one is more 
important than the other brings me to 
the subject of this piece. I suggest that 
the most important part in the selling 
process is the proper indoctrination of 
the new agent who is going to do the 
selling. This indoctrination is the foun- 
dation. It is the training—or the lack 
of it—of these neophytes which largely 
controls their eventual success or failure. 
So often we hear, read and worry about 
the termination ratio in our business. 
Periodically, we read figures that show 
we lost “X” or “Y” per cent at the end 
of the first six months or at the end 
of the first year. This causes a great 
deal of concern and this is in order. 
3ut, in my opinion this termination 
process begins not three or six or nine 
months after hiring a new agent—but 
the day they put the new man under 
contract. So often we become so anxious 
to get this new man into production, that 
we forget to give him proper indoctrina- 
tion. 

“Squirrel Cage Game” 


Privately, I suspect there are many 
people in management even today who 
unhappily feel that a great deal of time 
devoted to indoctrination is simply a 
waste of time. Maybe this thinking is 
subconscious. Without going into the 
realms of psychology or trying to de- 
termine how this idea got there or whv 
it’s there, nevertheless, it is there. I 
have some friends, for example, who 
persist in playing what I call the “squir- 
rel cage game.” Around and around they 
go. They’re always recruiting, selecting 
and introducing new agents, but they 
never take the time to do a real indoc- 
trination job on any one of them. Get- 
ting their men into production seems to 
be a very simple process for these man- 
agement friends of mine but the result 
is anything but good. 

Here’s how it works. My friend ap- 
points “A” with the intention to take 
the necessary time to give “A” a thor- 
ough indoctrination. But at the same 
time he’s in a big hurry to get “A” into 
the field. He feels that “A” must make 
sales promptly—that’s vital, he reasons 
About halfway through “A”’s initial 
training my friend begins to fret. He 
has an open debit and goes out and 
hires “B” to fill it. While doing this, 
he neglects “A” and the training. He 
then starts to train “B”. In the middle 
of it, however, an experienced agent 
quits. So he goes out and hires “C”, 
meanwhile neglecting “A” and limiting 
“R”’s training to a lick and a promise. 
After he gets “C’ started, he now thinks 
that he is all set. Actually “A” never 
got properly indoctrinated and is already 
on the road to termination. It now be- 
comes necessary to replace him, but in 


KARL H. KREDER 


the process both “B” and “C” are neg- 
lected. Around and around we go. You 
may very well say, “This has never 
happened or will never happen to me,” 
but it is happening all the time in the 
life insurance business. 


Too Rapid Training 


There is also another aspect to indoc- 
trination. Let’s take the case of the 
manager who believes in it, and has all 
the necessary training material. He’s a 
good teacher, and his new recruit is an 
able young man. All the requirements 
seem to be there but the manager is 
in a hurry. He gives the new recruit too 
much material too fast. He gives the 
initial training in the field, too fast and 
while the indoctrination period may vary 
with each man, there is still too little 
time spent on it. 

This tendency to hurry is a natural 
one, but it is a cause of failure in the 
business far more often than is generally 
realized. The big danger here is the 
possibility of serious injury to the 
agent’s pride and morale. Many of us 
can still remember our deep sense of 
embarrassment when we found ourselves 
unable to cope with the question raised 
by prospects during our first weeks in 
the business. For one reason or an- 
other, we somehow managed to come 
through this period successfully. But for 
each one who made it, there were many 
who did not. Of these terminations, a 
big percentage might have become suc- 
cessful underwriters. 

There is a_ similarity between this 
situation and that which exists when a 
group of youngsters is learning how to 
swim. Some believe in just throwing 
them in the water, relying on the prin- 
ciple that self-preservation will prove to 
be the quickest and most effective teach- 
er. Others believe in a gradual and 
systematic process, which includes a 
steady building up of the youngster’s 


confidence. Both methods have been 
known to succeed. But the first method 
produces a number of failures for each 
success, while the second one rarely 
misses. The reason the first one so 
often fails is obvious. In most young- 
sters it creates a fear and abhorrence 
of the water which in many cases they 
never overcome. Returning to the agent 
who is hurried into the life insurance 
business, we so often find that his pride 
and confidence are injured beyond repair, 


Uniform and Carefully Planned 
Indoctrination 


What is the answer to this? Most of 
us believe that the answer lies in a 
uniform and carefully planned indoctrin- 
ation period. There is a_ prescribed 
course of study followed by carefully 
prescribed field follow-up. There is no 
short cut. Perhaps that is why in our 
company we have a two week initial 
training period at one or the other of 
our agency training centers throughout 
the country. In that way we are sure 
that every new agent gets two full weeks 
of indoctrination. It assures that no mat- 
ter how anxious the manager may be to 
get a new man into the field, a proper 
period of time will be given to him be- 
fore he meets the public. 

The course itself is essentially the 
same that all companies have. It deals 
with such subjects as what life insurance 
is, and why men buy life insurance; 
with the analysis of our various policies 
and plans of insurance, which, in our 
case, include Ordinary, Accident and 
Sickness, Industrial and Group. But 
more than that, it includes the method 
of computing insurance premiums and 
what main factors are involved; the im- 
portance of life insurance in our eco- 
nomic community; the value of life in- 
surance to the individual; and the mo- 
tives that prompt a man to buy life in- 
surance—the development of the “Needs” 
concept. We teach our beginning agent 
that his function is not merely to sell 
the policy, but to analyze the family’s 
needs honestly and intelligently and then 
to prescribe correctly. The course gives 
something of the company’s background 
and its place in the institution of life 
insurance. It points out the career op- 
portunities for the individual and digni- 
fies his position as a life underwriter. 

There is nothing new in all this. It’s 
just that it’s so easy to overlook or 
neglect. We sometimes forget that a 
man coming from the outside world into 
the life insurance business needs a_thor- 
ough grounding not only in life insur- 
ance fundamentals and the sales process, 
but also in the proper concept of the 
business as a whole. In addition, we 
should take time to emphasize the im- 
portance of the new man’s place in the 
business. 


Continuous Process 


While the new recruit is getting his 
indocrination, we point out, too, that his 
development as a real life underwriter 
is a continuous process; that this first 
two weeks’ course is simply an intro- 
duction to the business; that there 1s 

(Continued on Page 152) 
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Life Insurance Company Investments 


(Continued from Page 16) 


try’s ever-expanding power industry. In 
view of the technological changes in 
this field, particularly in regard to the 
peaceful use of atomic energy, the com- 
pany has added to its investment staff 
industry and 
year, one 


men trained in science, 
economics. During the 
of the company’s major utility invest- 


past 


ments was in a corporation formed to 
supply power to an Atomic Energy 
Commission plant in the Midwest. An- 
other investment was in an_ eastern 
company that is building the first pri- 
vate nuclear power plant. 

Other types of investments in 
New York Life is currently active are 
oil and gas production loans, and the 
revenue bonds which are helping to pay 
highway building 


which 


for America’s vast 
programs. 

A pie chart of the company’s invest- 
ments today would show roughly 25% 
of its portfolio mortgage 
loans and two large slices, each repre- 
senting about 20% of the pie, in public 
industrial bonds. The re- 
pieces, all less than 
would represent 


invested in 


utility and 
maining smaller 
10% of the whole, 
investments in U. S. Government ob- 
ligations, other bonds, real estate and 


preferred and common stocks. 


Great Southern Life 
By G. H. McDANIELS 


Vice President and Treasurer 


Our company is chartered and licensed 
in Texas and all investments we make 
are in compliance with the laws of that 
state which laws differ from some other 
states. 

The investment portfolio of our com- 
pany consists of mortgage loans, bonds, 
stocks. Some examples of mortgage loans 
we make are those on farms and ranches, 
one family residences, apartments, office 
buildings, mercantile buildings, commu- 
nity centers, filling stations (under lease 
to major oil companies), tourist hotels, 
hotels, theatres, hospitals and_ clinics, 
fraternity houses, churches, oil runs, 
warehouses (properly leased) and indi- 
vidual retail stores. 

3onds are municipals, Government and 
first mortgage bonds issued by public 
utilities and other industries. Our stock 
investments are in utilities and indus- 
trials. 

The Great Southern Life has a rather 
diversified mortgage lending program. 
Regardless of the type of security, each 
file is screened carefully to determine 
that the applicant, the security, terms 
and conditions and interest rate are in 
conformity with our general lending 
program. For example, loans are made 
on oil and gas service stations but they 
are limited to the stations under lease 
to major oil companies, where the min- 
imum guaranteed rental will amortize 
the loan and pay taxes, insurance and 
maintenance. Another illustration is loans 
on tourist motels. It is of extreme im- 
portance that the location and construc- 
tion are of the best, in addition to which 
a study is made to find out if the com- 
munity is in need of such facilities. These 
are two types of loans on which we have 
elaborated, but all others are given the 
same careful consideration. 

A careful study is made of any type of 
bond before approval is given for pur- 
chasing that security. It must be a first 
grade bond in every respect. 

We are limited by law as to the 
amount that can be invested in stocks. 
In looking for this typé of investment, 
a careful study is made of the history, 
earnings, dividend factor and manage- 
ment. 


Penn Mutual Life 


By WILLIAM H. LOESCHE, JR. 
Assistant to the Vice President 
Securities Department 


The Penn Mutual Life has favored the 
purchase of long-term obligations of 
well-established growing industrial com- 
panies, not necessarily among the larg- 
est companies in the United States. Such 
loans are usually negotiated directly 
with the borrowing company upon terms 
which are adapted to the borrower’s 
particular circumstances. Examples are 
found in Penn Mutual’s $6,000,000 loan 
to Rohm & Haas Co., the developers of 
Plexiglas; $3,000,000 loan to Tecumseh 
Products Co., manufacturers of refrig- 
eration compressors described in the 
June, 1955, edition of Fortune magazine 
as “...a prime American example of 
classical industrial economics at work 
...’s; and $4,000,000 to Harris-Seybold 
Co., manufacturers of printing equip- 
ment featured in a recent article in 
Business Week magazine. Penn Mutual 
has also participated in loans to many 
new industries which will play a large 
part in the future economic development 
of the United States. These include 
Reserve Mining Co., Great Lakes Pipe 
Line Co., Ohio Valley Electric Co., Iron 
Ore Co. of Canada, etc. 

The Penn Mutual has helped the tre- 
mendous growth of industry and com- 
merce in the Delaware Valley area by 
investments in Lukens Steel Corp., 
Hercules Cement Co., Strawbridge & 
Clothier, Warner Co., I. E. Circuit 
3reaker Co., and others. It financed the 
large shopping center in the new city 
of Levittown, Pa., and has agreed to 
finance the construction of the new 18- 
story transportation center in downtown 


Philadelphia. 


New England Mutual Life 
By SHERWIN C. BADGER 


Financial Vice President 


During the first six months of 1955 the 
New England Mutual invested just under 
$100,000,000 of which approximately $40,- 
000,000 represented net new money. As 
in 1954, the most important area of in- 
vestment was in real estate mortgages. 
The bulk of these mortgages were on 
business properties and apartments. The 
amount going into individual residences 
was nominal. While some of this mort- 
gage financing represented refinancing, a 
substantial part was for the purpose of 
new construction or modernization and 
improvements. 

In addition to real estate mortgages 
the company purchased approximately 
2,000,000 of real estate for investment, 
mostly in the form of purchase-lease- 
backs. 

Acquisition of securities through direct 
placements continues to be the com- 
pany’s most important source of invest- 
ment outlets in the securities part of 
the business. During the first half year 
20 such direct placements were made 
and many more were approved, al- 
though the funds for the latter have not 
yet been disbursed. These direct place- 
ments ranged in size from slightly over 
$300,000 to several million, and covered 
a broad range of business activity. The 
purposes of these direct placement loans 
also showed a wide variation including 
additional working capital, new construc- 
tion, additional equipment and acquisi- 
tion of other companies by the borrower. 

The demand for money both in the 
real estate and mortgage field and from 
industry has continued at a high level. 
The experience of our company has been 
that the demand has exceeded our avail- 
able supply of new money. Because of 
this the company sold a_ substantial 
amount of securities during the first half 
year in order to raise funds for rein- 
vestment at more advantageous rates. 


Home Life 
By GEORGE N. EMORY 


Financial Vice President 


Some of our largest investments have 
been these: 

Granite City Steel Co. 44% S. F. De- 
bentures due March 1, 1973—The pro- 
ceeds from this investment will be used 
for the expansion of steel production in 
the St. Louis area. 

Puerto Rico Water Resources Author- 
ity Electric Revenue Bonds—As _indi- 
cated by the title, the money derived 
from the sale of these bonds will be 
used to produce additional electric 
energy for the solid development which 
is taking place in Puerto Rico. 

Pacific Northwest Pipeline Corp. 44% 
Bonds due 1975—This money will be 
used in bringing natural gas to the 
Pacific Northwest. 

Kentucky Turnpike 3.40% Revenue 
Bonds (Series 1954) due 1994— This 
financing will result in relieving heavy 
traffic congestion south of Louisville. 

Pinellas Co. Florida Interim (Subor- 
dinated) Water Revenue Certificates due 
1957-1985—A new water supply for most 
of Pinellas County outside of St. Peters- 
burg will be built with the proceeds of 
this financing. 

Home Life’s greatest activity this year 
has been in the field of municipal and 
public authority financing. The funds 
raised by these authorities are used 
mainly for increases in the following 
types of services—water, electricity, 
natural gas, sewer and automobile traf- 


c: 

Our investments in bonds for this 
year through June have been distributed 
as follows: 

Municipal and Public 

Authority $ 4,953,800 
Public Utility 1,482,500 
Industrial and Miscellaneous.. 4,208,000 


$10,645,100 


Equitable of Iowa 
By R. H. RICHARDS 
Superintendent of Bonds 


Our company has invested a substan- 
tial proportion of its funds in mortgages. 

During the first half of the current 
year, a total of $14,231,000, or 39%, of 
the total funds becoming available were 
invested in city mortgages, and another 
$6,288,000, or 17%, in farm mortgages. 
The city mortgages consisted primarily 
of residential loans divided among con- 
ventional loans, FHA’s and VA’s in the 
proportions of 36%, 32% and 29%, re- 
spectively. The properties involved were 
widely diversified geographically. Of the 
total farm loans, about $1,300,000, or 
21%, represented Farmers Home Admin- 
istration insured loans. The balance was 
confined to the conventional type of 
loans on farms in the corn belt area. 

A total of $14,536,000, or 40%, of total 
available funds was invested in bonds. 
About two-thirds of these investments 
were in public issues and one-third in 
direct placements. There were included 
substantial amounts of public utility and 
industrial bonds, and lesser amounts of 
railroad and municipal bonds. The pub- 
lic utility bonds included issues in 20 
different companies, primarily electric 
operating companies. The largest single 
investment in the public utility group 
was $750,000 Ohio Valley Electric Corp. 
First Mortgage Bonds. This represented 
a partial pay-out on the Equitable’s 
$3,000,000 portion of a commitment en- 
tered into in 1953 along with 39 other 
insurance companies and pension funds 
for the purpose of financing the con- 
struction of generating facilities to sup- 
ply the power requirements of the 
Atomic Energy Commission’s plant near 
Portsmouth, O. 

Industrial bond purchases were spread 
over 14 different companies in widely 
varied types of enterprises. The largest 
concentration within the group was a 
total of $1,200,000 invested in notes of 
large, nationally known finance compa- 
nies. Railroad bond purchases were 
spread among issues of ten different 
railroads. 


Among municipal bond purchases, the 
largest item was $1,000,000 of Power 
Authority of the State of New York 
revenue bonds. These bonds were part 
of an issue brought out for the purpose 
of financing construction of a hydro. 
electric project on the St. Lawrence 
River. 


Pacific Mutual Life 
By THOMAS L. LOWE 
Vice President 
Mortgage Loan and Real Estate 


Among the many investments of Pa- 
cific Mutual Life one of the most inter- 
esting and successful results from its 
role in the development and ownership 
of retail shopping centers, details of 
which will be published in a later issue 
of The Eastern Underwriter. The com- 
pany’s activity in this direction followed 
the adoption by the California Legis- 
lature of laws permitting life insurance 
companies to purchase and own real 
estate as a voluntary investment, At 
the time, the company adopted certain 
precepts governing its intended activi- 
ties in this field. They included con- 
sideration only of first class properties 
diversified in character, with preference 
being given to long term leases made 
to major retail tenants, with the lease 
a percentage of sales. Properties with 
terms calling for a minimum rental plus 
high fixed operating costs were to be 
avoided. These precepts pointed rather 
specifically toward well-located, one- 
story retail buildings, situated in first 
class locations. As the fastest growing 
community in Los Angeles County was 
a residential area off to the southeast 
of the city of Los Angeles at Norwalk, 
Cal., which grew in a short time from 
a population of 7,500 to about 75,000, 
the company elected to test these pre- 
cepts there in a carefully planned major 
investment in the form of a community 
shopping center. The result, “Norwalk 
Square,” has been outstandingly suc- 
cessful, as have been the company’s 
other ventures in the shopping center 
field. At the present time, Pacific Mu- 
tual owns two of them, has a major 
financial share in a third, and has a 
fourth in the planning stage. 


Liberty National 
Birmingham, Ala. 
By HAROLD H. HAYS 

' Analyst 


Our ledger assets as of May 31, 1955, 
shows that our total mortgage loans of 
$112,253,000 represented 17,295 individual 
loans in approximately 900 cities and 
towns in 14 states. We have a loan in 
every one of the 67 counties in Alabama. 
While some of these loans were made to 
commercial and business concerns the 
large majority are loans on individual 
residences. We feel no greater contribu- 
tion can be made to the American econ- 
omy or the national good than to help 
an individual own his own home. This 
is because we believe that home owners 
as a class are better workers and better 
citizens working to make America 
strong, safe and prosperous. 

Most of our Government bonds were 
acquired during World War II when the 
Government was faced with the tre- 
mendous problem of financing the war 
and at the same time preventing in- 
flation. : 

Our company owns bonds of 61 dif- 
ferent political subdivisions, which bonds 
were issued to provide funds for various 
municipal purposes, including water and 
sewer system, highways and schools im- 
provements. 

Utility Bond Investments 

Our company has tried to do its part 
in supplying funds to various utilities. 
Currently, we have investments in a 
three of the major utilities—electric, gas 
and telephone and these are widely di- 
versified by location. This is illustrated 
by some of the utility bonds in which 
we have invested: Alabama Power, 
Carolina Power & Light, Consolidated 
Edison of New York, Illinois Bell Tele- 


(Continued on Page 120) 
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phone, Public Service of Indiana, Pacific 
T. & T., Southern Natural Gas and 
Texas Electric Service Co. 

In our industrial bond classification we 
include bonds of such well known com- 
panies as Atlantic Refining Co., General 
Motors, Allied Chemical, American Cy- 
anamid, General Foods, Brown Shoe, 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator, Alu- 
minum Co. of America and Westing- 
house Electric. While we are proud of 
our contribution to these larger corpo- 
rations we also are of our contributions 
to smaller companies not nationally 
known. Many had never borrowed money 
before. Some examples: feed milling, 
Alabama; trailer manufacturing, Geor- 
gia; stove manufacturing, Illinois; re- 
frigerator equipment, Maryland; paper 
merchant, Illinois; radio and television 
manufacturing, New York and New Jer- 
sey; department stores in Alabama and 
Florida; finance company in Georgia. 


Atlantic Life 
By CLIFTON M. MILLER, JR. 


Investment Vice President 


One of the major programs in the 
Atlantic Life’s over-all investment plan- 
ning for many years is that of direct 
placements. There are categories in 
which the smaller company fulfills its 
proper function and not only operates 
to provide term loans to small busi- 
nesses which have not had access to 
or the information where it could seek 
such long term loans, but in so doing it 
rents its money at advantageous rates. 
We have always owned a substantial 
amount of general market bonds for 
diversification, liquidity and return on 
our investments. Direct placements 
soundly may add to that diversification 
and provide an income that is generally 
greater than the return on general mar- 
ket bonds, There is no market profit, 
but the high yield is adequate to com- 
pensate for the lack of liquidity. 


Such loans we have made to _ busi- 
nesses in Richmond, Virginia, and in 
effect throughout the whole country, 


including New York, California and 
Florida. For example, we have assisted 
in financing a small utility in North 
Carolina which was unwilling to sell to 
the REA and operates profitably to 
serve electricity to a growing area. We 
are presently engaged in lending money 
to a telephone company in a small Min- 
nesota town. We are participating in a 
group leasing much needed freight cars 
to a railroad system. We have financed 
two companies engaged in the sale and 
distribution of flat glass products, one 
in Virginia, one in Indiana. We have 
several excellent loans to growing com 
panies in the bottled gas business and 
also have financed paper companies, 
both in manufacturing and distributing, 
in Virginia, Illinois and Pennsylvania. 
Also, we have loaned money to a small 
refining company in the Midwest; to 
drug distributing firms in Virginia; a 
manufacturer of athletic equipment in 
California; to plastic processors in New 
Jersey. 

In each case there has been a definite 
need for long term capital, and in-each 
case we made a thorough investigation 
of the industry, the company’s standing 
within its industry and the long term 
trend of the company’s progress. We 
feel in these and other instances we 
have contributed materially to the eco- 
nomic growth of areas served by many 
small corporations which might other- 
wise have found themselves at a loss 
for constructing the proper capitaliza- 
tion. Since our direct placements are 
overwhelmingly made for a_ ten-year 
period with sinking funds constantly 
operating, our return of principal is 
relatively heavy and does not restrict 
our activities over such long periods as 
would be the case if our entire holdings 
were in 25 or 30 year long term bonds. 


Union Central Life 
By JOHN G. QUICK 
Vice President 


Our investments for the current year 
with a brief background picture of the 
general application of the funds as to 
specific categories relating to the na- 
tional economy, follow: 


Purchase—Lease Back 


Our investment of this type this year 
will embrace a seven-state area and 
amounts to approximately $13,255,000 as 
follows: 

New warehouse and office space for 

nationally known retail companies. .$ 8,130,000 
New plant and warehouse for nation- 

ally known manufacturing and 


wholesale companies ..........++6. 2,400,000 

Offices and service buildings for elec- 
tric and power companies......... 1,425,000 
Office and plant for meat packing... 1,300,000 
$13,255,000 


Mortgages on Real Estate 


For veterans homes—8 state area....$17,750,000 
All other homes—12 state area...... 3,500, 





Shopping centers—suburban areas... 5,900,000 

Super markets—Food .............. 1,000,000 
Business properties—Retail, office, dis- 

PUREE, BEC, oc hes esses saws 1,700,000 

$29,850,000 

Grand total 1955.............$43,105,000 


Bankers Life Co. 
By R. B. PATRICK 
Financial Vice President 


As The Gold Book knows, the capital 
needs of this country in recent years 
have been very great. New homes are 
sought not only by newly formed fami- 
lies, but also by those having increased 
income who no longer are content to 
live in old or obsolete dwellings. Shop- 
ping centers, schools, streets, utilities 
and many other facilities are needed to 
serve these new residential areas and 
new industrial plants are being built and 
equipped to supply the products for new 
and growing markets as well as to meet 
the need for greater industrial efficiency 
and national defense. 

In our company we have endeavored 
to formulate our investment program so 
as to meet these demands. For some 
years we have emphasized a home lend- 
ing program because of the great post- 
war need for housing. We have made 
mortgage loans on homes, apartments, 
farms, shopping centers, industrial plants 
and many other types of properties. Not 
only have we made these loans in large 
population centers but in connection with 
our farm lending program we have made 
mortgage Joans on homes and_ other 
types of real estate in trading centers 
in agriculture areas. Loans have been 
made to states, municipalities and other 
governmental agencies to build streets, 
highways, schools and many other public 
improvements. Also we have supplied 
funds to electric light and power com- 
panies, gas companies, telephone com- 
panies, railroads and general business 
and industrial corporations. 

Examples of Bankers Life Investments 

Typical examples of our recent invest- 
ments follow: 

A veteran returned from the service 
planned to buy a home. We made a 
mortgage loan to him under the Vet- 
erans Administration Loan Guaranty 
Plan. 

A tenant farmer wished to buy a farm. 
He paid for it partly from his accumu- 
lated savings and partly from a mort- 
gage loan obtained from us. 

A shopping center was needed in a 
new residential area in a rapidly growing 
Western city. We made a mortgage loan 
for part of the cost of construction. 

A new dormitory is to be built at a 
state university. We are supplying the 
funds for construction. 

A small well established company has 
grown rapidly and as a result was short 
of working capital. We supplied the 
needed capital by making a_ ten-year 


amortized debenture loan. 

A producer of basic materials used in 
the defense effort expects to build a 
modern strategically located plant. We 
joined with several other investors to 
loan the funds for construction. 

An electric utility company had out- 
grown its office space. We built a new 
office building and rented to them under 
a long term lease. 

There are of course many other illus- 
trations that we could give and, of 
course, we could enlarge considerably on 
our investment operations. 


Gulf Life 
By OLIVER WHIPPLE 
Vice President 


The Gulf Life is actively seeking in- 

vestment outiets in somewhat unortho- 
dox fields, particularly directly nego- 
tiated loans of semi-local character as 
opposed to the more nationally recog- 
nized names. Of course, we are continu- 
ing our investments in mortgages, both 
residential and commercial, throughout 
the states in which we do a life insur- 
ance business. Such mortgage invest- 
ments represent very nearly 50% of our 
assets and shall continue to play an 
important part in the investment activi- 
ties of the Gulf, representing as they 
do monies loaned to assist in housing, 
feeding and clothing the residents of the 
areas we serve. 
_ We are also seeking to invest our 
funds in local or semi-local industries 
serving not only the areas in which we 
do an insurance business but also reach- 
ing somewhat farther afield. This type 
of investment is relatively new to our 
company and as yet has not assumed 
substantial proportions but at least we 
have made a beginning in this field and 
expect to expand our activities therein 
as time goes on. Among this type oi 
loan which we have made since Janu- 
ary 1 of this year are the following: 

Finance and small loan company, 
Orlando, Fla., operating six branches 
in the adjacent area. 

Wholesale electrical supply company, 
Orlando, Fla., operating branches in 
the major centers of population in the 
State of Florida, with the exception 
of Miami. 

Ship building, ship repairing and 
towing company, Tampa, Fla., doing 
major portion of haulage of phosphate 
rock from Bartow, Fla., to Houston 
and New Orleans and sulphur from 
Houston and New Orleans to Tampa. 

Coca-Cola Bottling Co. for the pur- 
pose of acquiring machinery and bot- 
tles for the new larger size Coca-Cola 
drink. 

Preferred stock of an independent 
telephone company serving the Fort 
Myers area. 

Among the investments now being 
considered, all of which are likely to 
be approved, are the following: 

Three more finance and small loan 
companies doing business in North 
Carolina, South Carolina and Georgia. 

A water and sewer company (pri- 
vately owned) which will serve a new 
development of some 3,000 homes near 
Perine, Fla. (south of Miami). 

A company processing, shipping and 
marketing limes and avocados, serving 
the so-called Ridge area in central 
Florida. 

L-P Gas Co. serving Winter Park, 
Fla. 

A company processing, shipping and 
marketing vegetables, Belle Glade, Fla. 

L-P Gas Co. serving Vero Beach 
and Indian River section of Florida. 

Shopping center, Jacksonville, Fla., 
in the process of formation serving 
the so-called Arlington residential 
district. 

Although we are directing as much of 
the funds we have for investment to 
such local or semi-local enterprises as 
possible we have by no means neglected 
the national capital market and have 
continued to invest in selected public 
issues, both corporate and municipal, 
which seem to best serve our needs as 
to quality and yield. 


The Travelers 
By GLADDEN W. BAKER 
Chairman, Finance Committee 

In buying insurance people take the 
best means of providing for themselves 
protection against the consequences of 
the misfortunes of life; and, in turn we 
at the Travelers are using these funds 
mainly to help satisfy peoples’ primary 
wants for shelter, food and clothing 
The largest amount of our available 
money is continuing to go into helping 
provide homes for the constantly grow- 
ing population and into helping farmers 
acquire and improve their lands for 
producing food and some of the ray 
materials of everyday living. 

With a growing population and im- 
proving standard of living for more and 
more people, the problems ahead take 
more definite shape. Prominent among 
these is the ever-increasing transporta- 
tion problem. We are helping to build 
new expressways, new bridges, new tun- 
nels and new ships so that people can 
move about upon the face of the earth 
with more convenience and safety. Air 
transportation also has new patterns and 
Travelers, who helped pioneer _ the 
financing of airplanes, is continuing this 
in the jet age. Transportation of natural 
gas to all parts of the continent con- 
tinues to open up new methods of pro- 
viding for basic comfort. 

In industry, new sources of raw mate- 
rials are being financed, many _ utilizing 
new techniques of production. Conspicu- 
ous examples are iron ore, aluminum and 
nickel in Canada, aluminum in various 
parts of the United States and Jamaica 
and newsprint in Tennessee. The whole 
economic life of Canada, in which 
Travelers has been operating for a full 
90 years, is being greatly changed and 
strengthened by the development of its 
oil and gas resources—always there but 
never utilized before. Farther from home, 
Travelers is helping to make oil avail- 
able in South America and in Arabia. 


Life & Casualty of Tenn. 
By C. H. HUTTON 
Vice President 

As to some specific types of invest- 
ments made by our company which are 
helpful in building up the national econ- 
omy these are some examples: 

We have bought such bonds as Okla- 
homa Turnpike Authority, Indiana Turn- 
pike Authority and Florida Turnpike 
Authority. The proceeds from the sale of 
these bonds will be used to build roads. 

Quite often it is necessary for large 
nationally known manufacturing compa- 
nies to issue bonds for expansion pur- 
poses. We have purchased bonds of 
Westinghouse Electric Co. American 
Cyanamid Co., Metropolitan Edison Co., 
Cleveland Electrical Illuminating Co., 
and many other such bonds. The pro- 
ceeds from the sale of these bonds have 
been or will be used to build additional 
plants or extend electric facilities to fast 
growing areas. 

We make or purchase loans on (all 
types of real estate, hotels, office build- 
ings, warehouses, retail business stores 
and residences. A great many of such 
loans were made in order that owners 
could construct new buildings. This is 
particularly true in connection with resi- 
dential financing. : 

We purchase real estate owned by 1n- 
dividuals or corporations and leased to 
nationally known companies. Such financ- 
ing is done in. order that these compa- 
nies can expand their operations. 


Mutual Benefit Life 
By MILFORD A. VIESER 
Financial Vice President _ 
Oak Ridge, Tenn., one of the major 
phases of the Government’s tremendous 
atomic energy developments, is now Un- 
dergoing a period of transition. Tem- 
porary war built structures are being 
replaced with more permanent facili- 
ties, including homes and apartments. 
The 20 square miles covered by the city 
have been carefully analyzed by compe 
tent architects and city planners who 
(Continued on Page 134) 
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“And all because J. B., who founded our firm, 
was smart enough to carry business life insur- 
ance! Am I glad he did, too! You see, I was 
afraid the company would be sold, and my 
boss would be out, even though he helped 
J. B. build the business. But J. B. made sure 
that wouldn’t happen. Now, my boss is one of 
the owners and there won't have to be any big 
changes around here. The way I feel about 
him, I-— Goodness, what am I saying? Is this 


any way for a president’s secretary to talk?” 








Alert to the uncertainties that beset the life of a busi- 
ness, the salesman of business life insurance helps hold 
companies in the hands of the men who developed 
them, helps make them a continuing force in the com- 
munity they support . . . the community he serves. 


ETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD 15 


CONNECTICUT 
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Partnership Purchase 


By D. P. CavANauGH 








Assistant General Counsel, Aetna Life 


(At the 1955 regional meetings attended by leading salesmen of Aetna 
Life Mr. Cavanaugh introduced the company’s 1955 revision of its partner- 
ship brochure. The new ideas which have been incorporated in the 1955 
revision are explained in the following excerpts from Mr. Cavanaugh’s 


paper.—Editor’s Note.) 


The 1954 Internal Revenue Code 
makes important changes in the income 
tax status of partnership purchase and 
sale agreements. These changes give us 
an opportunity to suggest new tech- 
niques for solving partnership problems. 

Therefore, we have re-examined our 
entire approach to partnership problems 
in the light of present- -day conditions, 
and the results of our studies are incor- 
porated in the 1955 revision of our 
brochure entitled “Safeguarding a Part- 
nership Interest.” ; 

In preparing this 1955 revision, we 
had three major objectives. 


Entity Versus Cross-Purchase Plan 


Our first objective was to avoid argu- 
ments as to whether the cross-purchase 
or the entity is a better plan. Why lose 
sales by stubbornly defending a particu- 
lar plan, when it is immaterial to us 
which plan is used, provided we write 
the insurance? Therefore, our new 
agreement is readily adaptable to either 
plan. 








D. P. Cavanaugh 


Mr. Cavanaugh was admitted to the 
Connecticut bar in 1928 without having 
attended college or law school. He 
studied law in the Hartford office of 
John D. Rusher as was then permitted 
by Connecticut rules. He started with 
Aetna in 1923 as a mail clerk and 
worked through various departments un- 
til he reached the law department in 
1927. He was elected associate counsel 
in 1936 and assistant general counsel 
in 1954. 

For nine years Mr. Cavanaugh has 
been chairman of the board of finance 
in his home town of South Windsor and 
is now in his llth year of service as 
counsel for the town. He is a member 
of the American and Hartford County 
bar associations and also of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Counsel. He 
is best known outside of the Aetna for 
his committee work in such fields as 
tax and labor law, pension trusts, busi- 
ness insurance agreements and Social 
Security legislation. 








One of the principal objections to the 
use of the cross-purchase plan, espe- 
cially in cases involving several partners, 
has been the necessity of issuing several 
policies on each life so that each partner 
can own a policy on the life of each of 
the other partners. Thus, if there are 
12 partners there would be 11 policies 
on each life, or a total of 132 policies. 
The problem becomes even more con- 
fusing when one of the partners dies 
and it becomes necessary for the sur- 
vivors to take over from decedent’s es- 
tate the ownership of the policies on 
their lives. We believe we have found 
an answer to this problem. 


Under our new agreement, regardless 


of whether the entity or the cross-pur- 
chase plan is followed, it is unnecessary 


to have more than one policy on the life 
of each partner. 

To accomplish this our agreement pro- 
vides that the partnership will be named 
as life owner and will pay the premiums 
upon the policy insuring the life of each 
partner. Then, in the agreement, we have 
specified how the partnership is to 
charge the premiums against the ac- 
counts of the partners, and we have also 
specified how the ownership of each 
policy, which stands in the name of the 
partnership, will be shared by the part- 
ners, as between themselves. We see no 
reason why the partnership cannot pay 
all the premiums and hold title to all 
of the policies in its own name, even 
though the partners have agreed in the 
purchase and sale agreement where the 
cross-purchase plan is followed that no 
partner shall be charged with any of the 
premiums upon or be deemed to have 
any incidents of ownership in the insur- 
ance of his own life. 

By having all the premiums paid by 
the partnership, and by having title to 


all of the policies stand in the name of 
the partnership, it becomes possible to 
collect the initial premium from the 
partnership, to name the partnership as 
life owner, and to have only one policy 
on each life, regardless of whether the 
entity or the cross-purchase plan is to 
be used. 

This gives you something new to dis- 
cuss with your attorney friends. We 
hope they will approve of it. 

Although our new brochure makes it 
easy for the parties to use the cross- 
purchase plan, we have not changed our 
minds about the entity plan, which we 
have used for more than 20 years. It 
has worked well with us. When the two 
plans are laid side by side, together with 
a checklist of the principal factors to be 
considered in choosing between them, 
we still think that the parties will de- 
cide to use the entity plan in most 


instances. 
Good Will 


There are some differences of opinion 
today as to the best manner of treating 
good will under a partnership purchase 
and sale agreement. 

A safe course, it seems to us, requires 
that the parties, by their agreement, put 
a price tag on good will. If they do 
specify how much is to be paid for 
good will, it is reasonably clear that the 
amount so paid will not constitute tax- 
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Bankers Life of Nebraska passed the 
400 million insurance-in-force figure in 1954. 
sights are set for the half-billion-in-force goal. 


salesmen, 
equipped with the finest in complete and competi- 
tive life insurance plans, are now also prepared to 
offer their policyholders complete accident and sick- 


This “one-two” approach gives Bankers Life rep- 
resentatives a superior opportunity to serve the 
personal insurance requirements of the public they 
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S& Sales Agreements 


D. P. CAVANAUGH 


able income to decedent’s payees. 

On the other hand, we are afraid that 
if the parties, by their agreement, do not 
put a separate price on good will, the 
revenue agent may do so for them after 
a partner’s death, and, in that event, 
the part of the purchase price allocated 
to good will may constitute taxable in- 
come to the decedent’s payees. 

Perhaps, as some writers have indi- 
cated, it would be sufficient to merely 
provide that the total amount to be paid 
for decedent’s interest in the business 
includes the value of good will, without 
separating good will from the other part- 
nership assets, and without putting a 
separate price tag on each. We shall 
have to wait until the official regulations 
of the Treasury Department are released 
to find which interpretation of the law 
is to be adopted by the Treasury De- 
partment. In the meantime, we think it 
is best to play safe and to put a separate 
price tag on good will. Regardless of 
which view the official regulations may 
take, no harm will have been done if 
good will is separately priced. 

Consequently, in our new agreement 
we have provided that in the periodic 
valuation of the interest of each partner 
in the partnership the parties shall sepa- 
rate the value: of a partner’s interest 
between good will and other assets, and 
place a separate price tag on each. 

This new look which good will has 

taken on under the 1954 Tax Code gives 
you another reason for making service 
calls on your old customers. It also gives 
you an additional and up-to-date talking 
point in going out after new customers. 


Professional Partnerships 


As a third and final objective in our 
new partnership brochure, we have tried 
to give you a new approach and a better 
solution to the problems of professional 
Or personal service partnerships. These 
include partnerships organized for the 
practice of law, medicine, accounting, 
engineering, advertising, etc. 

Normally, a deceased partner’s interest 
in such a firm has very little market 
value either in the way of tangible as- 
sets or good will. Consequently, a 
straight purchase and sale agreement 
which does no more than compensate his 
family for the value of his proprietary 
interest in the firm is not likely to pro- 
vide much financial security. 

Therefore, if the firm is to give recog- 
nition, in a tangible way, to the con- 


(Continued on Page 144) 
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Do Franklin Representatives 
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My Franklin cash earnings im 
nted to $8,008.29." 


Walla Walla, Wash. 
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1954 amou 


Harley Michaelis, 



















































































* Mr. Michaelis ranked 350th in earned income for the year 1954 
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CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 
The largest legal reserve stock life insurance company in the U.S. devoted 
exclusively to the underwriting of Ordinary and Annuity plans 
Over One Billion Eight Hundred Million Dollars of Insurance in Force 
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Companies Advertising in National Magazines 


(Continued from Page 57) 


the New England Mutual agent can 
perform. Also, we believed that in serv- 
ing the public by informing it we would 
build prestige for the company; and in 
stressing the quality of our contract, 
we would stimulate interest in our prod- 
uct. It all added up to a concentrated 
effort to help our agents sell. 

Of particular significance in this re- 
gard, was our special promotion of last 
March featuring our contract provisions 
in a two-color spread, headlined: “The 
real value of life insurance depends on 
its guarantees.” This promotion was 
heavily merchandised through our agents. 
They ordered over 60,000 reprints for 
personalized distribution and for visual 
sales aids. 

Another special ad—that is, apart from 
our regular series featuring the New 
England Mutual agent—which we have 
run in several magazines over the last 
nine months, has promoted our Junior 
estate Builder policy. Headlined “What 
in the world could you do for your 
child to equal this?” it has brought in 
thousands of good leads for our agents. 

\ctually, we have been running four 
distinct campaigns: (1) in weekly maga- 
zines of general interest; (2) in weekly 
magazines reaching predominantly a 
business market; (3) in trade publica 
tions, and (4) in a broad selection of 
college alumni magazines, chiefly for 
recruiting purposes. While a family re- 
semblance has been maintained, separate 


page ads have been created for each 
campaign and different agents were used 
in each case. In the trade series, gen- 


eral agents have served as our spokes- 
men. 


New York Life 

A. H. THIEMANN 
Second Vice President 
York not 
of 
our 


Life’s advertising is 
direct We think 
and background for 


Most of 


appears in magazines and a 


New 
considered selling. 
it aS support 
agents’ efforts. the advertising 
number of 
simultaneously and are 


different objectives. 


campaigns run 
directed towards 
These are: 
Career—Six two-page advertisements 
are scheduled this year for the Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier’s and Ladies’ 
Home Journal. The first advertisement, 
in February and March, on nursing, also 


appeared in the April issue of the 
Woman’s Home Companion. The _ re- 
sponse to this advertisement has far 


surpassed any previous one that has run. 
Other career advertisements this year 
are on electronic engineer, pharmacy, 
banking, dentistry and owning a_busi- 
ness of your own. Like the nurse ad- 
vertisement, some of these others will 
be promoted in additional magazines 
and specific trade papers to get as much 
extra push out of them as possible. Also, 
the career campaign is being tested, with 
a slight change of headline, in scholastic 
magazines, which are distributed through 
teachers in the leading high schools in 
the United States. 

Product—This year the product cam- 
paign consists of ten two-color, full page 
advertisements covering family income, 
term-whole life, whole life, life modi- 
fied-3, mortgage protection, retirement 
and juvenile insurance. These advertise- 
ments are appearing in Life, Look, Col- 
lier’s, Saturday Evening Post, New York 
Times magazine, This Week magazine, 
Time, Newsweek and U. S. News and 
World Report. Occasional use has been 
made of Reader’s Digest. 

Farm—The farm campaign appears 
every month in Farm Journal and Suc- 
cessful Farming, always on page five. 
We have had advertisements on estate 
planning, father-son partnership, 10-Pay 
Life, 20-Pay Life and Whole Life. 

Group Insurance—The Group _insur- 
ance campaign runs in Business Week, 
Wall Street Journal and occasional in- 
sertions in Fortune. 

Kmploye Protection -We 


Plan are 


promoting “E.P.P.” in the automotive 
dealer field and supermarket field. Five 
specific trade papers in those fields ran 
the advertisement in May, June and 
July. Starting in June and running for 
six months thereafter, a single column 
advertisement appeared in Nation’s 
Business, which covers 800,000 medium 
and small businessmen along Main 
Street. 

Insurance Journals—Twenty-three in- 
surance journals carry specially prepared 
copy on such subjects as Whole Life, 
CLU, Million Dollar Round _ Table, 
FE.P.P. and Group. 

Special Newspaper Advertising—Spe- 
cial advertisements appear in connection 
with local disasters and catastrophes, 
the 100th anniversary of a daily paper, 
branch office openings and other local 
situations. There is also an experimental 
campaign of monthly insertions in Texas 


newspapers. Military newspapers are 
used for recruiting advertising. 
Canada—This advertising is coordi- 


nated with that run in the United States. 
Maclean’s magazine is used as well as 
newspapers. 


Northwestern Mutual 
ROBERT E. TEMPLIN 


Superintendent of Agencies 

The current campaign of Northwest- 
ern Mutual features statements of 
prominent citizens all of whom are 
policyholders of the company. Through 
these statements, we believe a helpful 
service is given to life insurance buyers. 
The advice which these leaders give in 
the advertisements is rendered impar- 
tially which contributes greatly to their 
power of conviction. And their advice 
comes with authority—for these men 
and women, because of their positions 
of eminence, have the best fact-finding 
facilities. Their experience with life in- 
surance and finance being far above 
average; hence they are in a good posi- 
tion to share their thinking with those 
readers of our ads with limited experi- 
ence. We have received many comments 
from the general public telling us they 
have profited from this series. 

Specific campaign objectives are (1) 
to resell our present policyholders on 
the company, (2) to reach more pros- 
pects for life insurance in an informa- 
tive way that they will be better 
prepared for an agent’s call, and (3) to 
reach centers of influence, that is, im- 
portant business and civic leaders whose 
opinions of life insurance are held in 
high esteem and often sought by others. 

It has never been our purpose to ex- 
pect advertising as such to actually 
close a sale for that has always been 
and will be the job of the agent. Adver- 
tising can only be a means to the end, 
not an end in itself. We hope through 
our advertising to establish firmly and 
favorably the company, to make its ad- 
vantages better and more widely known, 
and thus, make the efforts of the North- 
western Mutual agent more productive. 
Our agents have reported very favorable 
response from their prospects who have 
read the advertisements. Reprints of the 
ads have been extremely effective as a 
direct mail enclosure and as a sales aid 
in the interview. We feel our advertis- 
ing has played an important role in the 
company’s consistent sales gains and in 
the maintenance of our quality record. 


So 


Northwestern National Life 
KENNETH K. WUNSCH 


Manager 
Advertising and Public Information 
This marks the 20th year in which 
Northwestern National Life has used 


space in magazines of national circula- 
tion a major part of its advertising 
program. The campaign currently in 


as 








progress, which was launched in Sep- 
tember of 1954 after extensive prelim- 
inary research and planning, aims at 
much the same objectives as has most 
of NwNL’s national advertising over the 
years: Building company prestige and 
agent acceptance, rather than seeking 
an outright sales response. But the tech- 
niques employed are markedly different 
from anything we have used in the past. 

The campaign was conceived in the 
belief that there is abundant adventure 
and human interest back of individual 
ownership of life insurance. The com- 
pany’s files substantiate this, with case 
after case revealing that life insurance 
paved the way for the particular policy- 
owner to grasp some worthwhile oppor- 
tunity, or to bail out of some otherwise 
disastrous emergency. As a result, a 
campaign was developed based on the 
theme “You don’t have to die to win,” 
and emphasizing the fact that “Life 
Insurance is for Living!” 

Each advertisement relates the facts 
of an actual case; only the name of the 
individual involved has been changed. 
Short copy and dramatic artwork are 
employed. The advertisements are ro- 
tated on a once-a-month basis in the 
Saturday Evening Post, Time, News- 
week, U. S. News and World Report 
and Capper’s Farmer. 

Although the advertisements make no 
attempt to elicit a response, general 
reaction has been most favorable, Starch 
readership figures have been at a grati- 
fying high level, and agents have demon- 
strated a high degree of enthusiasm for 
the campaign and are using it effectively 
in their daily sales work. 


Penn Mutual Life 


FRANK S. PULVER 
Director of Sales Promotion 


advertising 
“new look.” 


Penn Mutual’s national 
1955 has a complete 
For the past three years we have con- 
centrated on the historic value of our 
proximity to Independence Hall. This 
has been more or less institutional ad- 
vertising but we feel that it has been 
most helpful in establishing our slogan 
“Back of Your Independence Stands the 
Penn Mutual.” This advertising won con- 
secutive Freedoms Foundation Awards 
for the three years that it ran. 

Our approach in 1955 has been the 
building of the prestige of the indi- 
vidual underwriter as well as the com- 
pany’s award winning agencies for out- 
standing contribution. 

In February we ran a double 
spread in the Saturday Evening 
picturing the 40 underwriters who paid 
tor $1,000,000 or more in the Penn Mu- 
tual in 1954. A newspaper campaign was 
also tied in with the appearance of this 
ad with a half-page ad being run in 
the home city of the above mentioned 
40 underwriters. Here again, their pic- 
ture as well as the name and address of 
their local agency was featured. 

This project was introduced at our 
general agents’ meeting in Philadelphia 
in January and has been so well re- 
ceived that we plan to repeat the idea 
in the future. The prospect of having 
their pictures appear in national pub- 
lications as well as local newspapers 
has caused tremendous excitement in 
our field force and we anticipate having 
a much larger number of qualifiers for 
this honor at the end of 1955. 

We are also honoring the two agen- 
cies selected to receive the President’s 
Award and the President’s Progress 
Award for outstanding contributions to 
the company’s progress in 1954. A one 
column ad carrying the general agent’s 
picture at the top appeared in the Satur- 
day Evening Post opposite our regular 
four color full page ad. Here again, 
great enthusiasm has been created in 
our agencies and there will be real 
competition in 1955 for these coveted 
awards and the attendant publicity in 
the Saturday Evening Post early in 1956. 


for 


page 
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Phoenix Mutual Life 


C. RUSSELL NOYES 
Advertising Manager 


The Phoenix Mutual Life, a pioneer. 
ing company in magazine advertising 
has been running sales copy continy. 
ously for almost 30 years. Previous to 
this time the company had been running 
institutional types of advertisements 
with the sole purpose of building pres- 
tige for life insurance and the company 
In 1926 the Phoenix Mutual decided 
that it could continue to build prestige 
but, at the same time, could make direct 
sales. 

First step was to add a coupon to 
each advertisement—then, the company 
set up the machinery for following the 
inquiry through so that a record could 
be kept of all sales. In 1928 the com- 
pany adopted the Retirement Income 
theme which not only produced a good 
volume of coupons—but also a_ good 
volume of sales. The Phoenix Mutual 
has stayed with this main theme all 
these years, but has introduced many 
variations in copy, headline and _illus- 
tration techniques. Because of its ex- 
perience the Phoenix Mutual is a strong 
advocate of sales copy, main purpose 
of which is to sell the benefit rather 
than the contract itself. 


The Prudential 


HENRY M. KENNEDY 
Director of Advertising 


Fundamentally, all advertising is aimed 
at increasing sales—immediate sales or 
future sales, and Prudential advertising 
is no exception. 

Prudential believes that building good 
will for the company, reminding the 
public what life insurance can do in 
helping them to solve their individual 
and family problems and building pres- 
tige for The Prudential agent, who is 
the one who ultimately has to make the 
sale, will not only help create sales to- 
day but also tomorrow. Prudential ad- 
vertising, still featuring its famous Rock 
of Gibraltar, is building acceptance for 
the company and thereby paving the 
way for The Prudential agent. 

Because Prudential has many agents 
scattered all over the United States and 
Canada, it uses mass media which hits 
all income levels and all geographical 
areas in which the company does busi- 
ness. It is now sponsoring, on an al- 
ternate week basis for the third year, 
the CBS show “You Are There” which 
has won several awards for its outstand- 
ing treatment of historical events. Be- 
cause it deals with history, it affords 
an excellent opportunity for merchan- 
dising the program to schools. Specially 
prepared teaching aids, which furnish 
background information on the subjects 
featured, are distributed to more than 
12,000 schools throughout the country. 

Since 1951, The Prudential has been 
using four-color advertisements in_ the 
magazine section of more than 100 Sun- 
day newspapers. Most of these ads, 
which feature a single idea by means 
of a striking picture and very short 
copy, generally stress basic life insur- 
ance and sickness and accident needs. 
Like the TV commercials, they continu- 
ally emphasize “See Your Prudential 
Agent.” 


Security Mutual Life 


LEN WATSON 
Sales Promotion Manager 


Our 1955 
planned to create more _ prestige 
Security Mutual and our field men. My 
original idea called for a painting o! 
people that might well be the ultimate 
expression in art of all that insurance 
means to people. The painting shou 
show people as they might be seen any- 
where; people of all ages and interests; 
people as they really are. I visualized 
sections of the painting being repro 
duced, one section at a time. Each sec- 
tion would be the subject of a black 

(Continued on Page 126) 


advertising program was 
or 
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The Life Underwriter helps in the 


making of plans for the welfare and 


gents 
s and 


security of the family. 
Fidelity is proud of its life under- 
writers and family counselors and of 


the great job they are doing in the field. 
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Companies Advertising In National Magazines 


(Continued from Page 124) 


advertisement with a brief 
message by, about, and for down-to 
earth people. A final advertisement in 
full color would show the entire paint- 
ing. 

At no time should it be obvious that 
the individual drawings are part of a 
whole. Neither should the painting look 
like a typical mural. And, finally, not 
one ad should be tricky. In other words, 
art, layout and copy treatments should 
not divert the reader’s attention to the 
ad as an ad. Rather it should show and 
talk about people and their need for 
insurance. 

The famous artist, David Stone Mar- 
tin, was commissioned to do the paint- 
ing. His memorable line drawings for 
Security Mutual’s 1954 advertisements 
are still winning awards and _ enthusi- 
astic comments from readers every 
where. The first big creative problem 
was solved by Mr. Martin when he 
visualized the scene—a railroad station 
waiting room. Martin also solved a big 
production problem when he suggested 
that the “sections” be taken from his 
pencil sketch or layout drawing which 
he would prepare in complete detail be- 
fore doing any actual painting. 

To date the program has brought us 


and white 





5,399 inquiries from readers—2,200 of 
these were a direct result of the full 
color spread. All inquiries are for- 


warded to our field men for follow up. 
Follow up is usually by telephone and 
cautiously steers clear of an attempt to 


make a quick sales pitch. A_ typical 
telephone conversation by our agent 
goes something like this: 

“Hello there Mr. ————. I am Mr. 


———, a Security Mutual represent- 
ative. I am calling to ask whether you 
have received the portfolio requested by 
you on (date). I am very happy to 
know you did and that you are pleased 
with them, etc.” 


Sun Life of Canada 
J. LESLIE HARRIES 


Assistant Supervisor 


The 1955 national advertising program 
of Sun Life of Canada again takes the 
form of “Plan” advertising and includes 
the reply coupon feature. The company 
experimented with coupon advertising a 
year ago in its first major magazine 
campaign since the war. Results were 
definitely encouraging. 

In this year’s advertising, some 15 
leading United States and Canadian 
magazines are being used. These have 
a total circulation of 34,000,000 and fall 


mostly in the mass circulation field 
(Saturday Evening Post, Life, Time, 
Liberty, etc.) except for one or two 


specialized periodicals such as the Jour- 
nay of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. The United States publications 
carry both a West Coast (San Fran- 
cisco) and an Eastern (Detroit) mailing 
address in the coupon, for maximum 
coverage. All coupons received by either 
office are air-mailed to the head office 
in Montreal for analysis and are redis- 
patched within an hour of their receipt 
to the appropriate branch manager. 
Business closed as a result of the’ in- 
quiries is reported promptly to head 
office for record purposes. 

The Sun Life Cooperative Advertising 
plan is another important branch of 
the company’s over-all advertising and 
publicity program. Now in its 18th year 
of operation, the scheme calls for a two- 
thirds portion of the cost to be con- 
tributed by the company itself, with 
only the small balance accruing to the 
agent. Sun Life representatives from 
coast to coast make continuous use of 
the cooperative plan, and in most cases 
avail themselves of the generous rules 
which permit up to one insertion a 
week per paper per agent, with no limit 
on the number of papers which can be 
used. The plan exists primarily to en- 


courage representatives to advertise in 
their home-town papers. Specialized 
publications may also be used where an 
agent derives a large proportion of his 
business from a certain group. Sports 
programs are definitely discouraged, 
and, if used, the company’s share is 
sharply reduced. Most of the advertise- 
ments feature the agent’s photograph, 
an arrangement which appears of defi- 
nite value from the salesman’s point of 
view. The company supplies agents and 
managers with a sample booklet of more 
than 100 varied displays, and provides 
electros or mats entirely without cost 
to the advertiser. The cooperative ad- 
vertising plan has been extremely effec- 
tive in keeping names of both agent 
and company before the public. 

Cooperative advertising was also re- 
cently extended to include the use of 
spot radio announcements by individual 
agents over local stations. The same 
proportion of cost is absorbed by the 
company as in the newspaper arrange- 
ment. The Sun Life has not used radio 
on a company basis, nor has TV yet 
been considered. 

Other regular company advertising 
includes publication of annual report 
figures and story in practically every 
newspaper from coast to coast where 
there is active agency representation. 
The advertisements appear immediately 
following the annual meeting in Febru- 
ary. This publicity, paid for entirely by 
head office, is localized with the names 
of all Sun Life representatives in the 
immediate area and (in the United 
States) is placed by the branch mana- 
gers themselves. A total of several hun- 
dred newspapers carry the Sun Life 


annual report each year. 
In addition, of course, the Sun Life 
[ continually 


of Canada is sponsoring 





advertising insertions in all the other 
countries throughout the world where 
it transacts business—some 25 countries 
in all. In the British Isles alone a year- 
round program operates both in news- 
papers and in several nationally-read 
magazines. In South Africa, India and 
Ceylon, the Philippines, Singapore, and 
elsewhere, local branches of this world- 
wide company are constantly taking 
space to keep the Sun Life name before 
the readers and potential purchasers of 
life insurance, in those far-flung areas. 


Travelers Insurance Cos. 
HARRY BARSANTEE 


Public Information and 
Advertising Department 


Again in 1955, the Travelers is using 
a head-on approach to life insurance 
advertising. 

Our ads are outspoken because we 
believe our agents and our prospects 
want and need to have us speak out. 
American families and American _busi- 
ness need life insurance—more than 
ever before. They can afford life insur- 
ance —more than ever before. We are 
telling them about Travelers life insur- 
ance with greater force and more fre- 
quently than ever before. 

We want “noters,” of course. Thanks 
to our agency, Young & Rubicam, 
Travelers ads are getting initial atten- 
tion with attractive layout, illustration, 
typography and headline. But not at the 
expense of plain talk. 

Our headlines are direct (“Important 
news if you have a mortgage on your 
home”). Illustrations are photographs 
with the accent on realism. We have 
deliberately avoided the pretty people 
who conventionally model for advertis- 
ing photos. We want them to be be- 
lievable people to lend a kind of docu- 
mentary flavor to the ads. 

The copy is as straightforward as the 





We have increased 
the opportunities 
of our Career Life 
Underwriters with 
the addition of 
accident— sickness 
and hospitalization 
insurance 
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, Life Insurance Company 
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Home Office 





Houston, Texas 





headlines. We establish the need anq 
move immediately into sentences that 
explain how our agents can fill the need 

Our ads are built around our agents 
but we want to be sure they are iden. 
tified as Travelers agents, not just life 
insurance agents. One device in that 
direction is a redesigned logotype with 
“The Travelers” in bold block letters 
To reinforce brand registration, we have 
reserved the second color in all our ads 
for the logotype. Every other element 
is in black and white. 

Again this year, almost all of our 
national advertising money is in maga- 
zines. And though we are investing 
more in advertising than we ever have 
we are using fewer publications: Life, 
The Saturday Evening Post, Time and 
Newsweek for personal life insurance: 
Business Week, Fortune, Nation’s Busi. 
ness and U. S. News and World Report 
for business life. 


United of Omaha 
JIM FARLEE 


Director, Sales Promotion 


Using advertising as an accelerator, 
United Benefit Life has found its na- 
tional program gives its agents a power- 
ful, dramatic sales tool to add impact 
and support to their own presentation. 

“It speeds up the selling effort,” a 
company spokesman stated. “The faster 
the sale is completed, the more oppor- 
tunity to complete additional sales.” 

At the present, United’s advertising 
in the national magazines is of the hard- 
sell technique. This is a result of the 
company’s recognition of the increasing 
competitive energy of other insurance 
companies and of the many new firms 
that have entered the field in the past 
few years. 

The advertising is designed, planned 
and written to arouse interest through 
its mass coverage. It serves as a door 
opener for the salesman. It presells the 
benefits of the policy and as the sales- 
man makes his calls, quick reference to 
the ad not only reminds the prospect 
of having seen the plan previously ad- 
vertised but serves as a prestige factor 
as well. 

United’s sales force is alert to mer- 
chandising the advertising to the pros- 
pect. Regular mention of “Did you see 
our ad?”—then showing the ad and 
reading a portion of the sales copy is 
a common approach in opening the sales 
pitch. : 

Although selling is the basis of all 
United’s advertising, United attempts to 
sell the company at the same time. In 
all its advertising, it has closely iden- 
tified itself with one specific plan, ad- 
vertised as its 20-20 cash refund plan. 
Each ad is designed to tell the story 
in as simple a manner as possible. The 
salesman in turn blends his approach 
with the advertising to keep sales and 
advertising in close harmony. 

With insurance in force on the up- 
swing both company officials and agents 
enthusiastically accept advertising as the 
accelerator to new records in 1955 and 
in the years to come. 





Life Expectancy 
The parents of a child who is born 
today can expect him to outlive by many 
years the child who was born at the 
turn of the century. That sums up the 
near-spectacular gains in life expectancy 
that have come from improved per- 
sonal and public health since 1900, ac- 
cording to the Life Insurance Fact Book. 
Children have been the real gainers, be- 
cause of the reduction in infant mor- 
tality and control of infectious diseases. 
If the diseases of older age are attacke¢ 
as successfully, it is possible to antici- 

pate a longer average life span. 





NSLI Adopted in 1940 
National Service Life Insurance Act, 
providing insurance for men and wou 
in service in World War II, was adoptec 
by Congress in 1940. 
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John Hancock announces new 


mortgage redemption plans 


Today’s greatest hazard of home-ownership is not fire... not storm 
... but the possibility that you, as head of the family, may not live 
to pay off the mortgage! To protect your wife and loved ones—to make 
sure they’ll own their home free and clear no matter what happens to 
you—John Hancock now offers you its Mortgage Redemption Plans 
at new low cost! 

Secret of this John Hancock new low cost is a sweeping simplifica- 
tion and modernization of life insurance procedures ... a program 
designed to bring greater life insurance protection to all. 


i a 7 See your John Hancock Agent now. 
' MEMO I Ask him to show you the NEW LOW 
I COSTS now available through John 





I This John Hancock message l Hancock. See the economies that make 
! it easier to have the life insurance 


| appears in TIME - NEWSWEEK | you’ve always needed... and wanted! 





home lost by fire, 16 are exposed 


For ever 
1 Ad 
THE Oo D D S ARE 1 3) TO 1! to loss through the death of the home owner! 


low cost 


It’s today’s guarantee that your 
family will not lose its home by 
foreclosure. 

If you live to pay off the mortgage, 
your John Hancock policy gives you 
many attractive features, including 
the Retirement Income you’ve 
always hoped to have. 


(hn Blancok 


MUTUALJLIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


DEDICATED TO THE INDEPENDENCE 
AND FREEDOM OF EVERY AMERICAN FAMILY 
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The 1954 Internal Revenue Code in 1955 


(Continued from Page 18) 


spurts from nothing to full taxation. As 
for lifetime annuities, on an average the 
tax under the new law will be somewhat 
less. Here, too, under the new law the 
formula is set up at the beginning of 
the payments and the tax rate does not 
change throughout. Under the previous 
law, there was a low tax in early years 
and a high tax in later years, not quite 
the staggering lump as was the case 
with fixed-period annuities but still a 
burden at later years. Many annuitants 
in early benefit periods failed to realize 
the long-range advantage of the new 
law, and saw only the fact that their 
current taxable amounts were increased. 
Their letters were received in good num- 
ber by members of Congress and the 
Treasury Department. 

One of the most important incidents 
of the new law in this respect was the 
education of those affected by it. In this 
case members of Congress gave great 
assistance to their constituents by ex- 
plaining in simple language the effect 
of the new law, with its averaging out, 
so that “bunching” of tax amounts does 


not occur, and an overall smaller tax 
burden results. 

Not Easy to Make Tax Computation 

The computation of tax, even with the 
assistance of the new regulations and 
tables, is not easy in all cases, and many 
companies have advised their agents to 
refer such computations to local or home 
office counsel. Once the computation is 
made, however, it will ordinarily not 
need to be revised for the entire duration 
of the payments, unlike prior law which 
required a change in method of taxa- 
tion after the annuitant had recovered 
the amount he had paid in premiums. 

Far fewer complications attach to the 
important new tax benefits of amounts 
received in a single lump sum payment 
under endowment, life or annuity con- 
tracts. In such case, the taxpayer has 
the choice of paying the tax on the in- 
come portion of that sum as he receives 
it, in one year, or he may pay only the 
tax which would have been due had the 
amount been paid in three equal install- 
ments over the two preceding tax years 
and the tax year. The obvious result is 


be distributed in 


that the income may 

such a way that the tax bracket appli- 
cable is ordinarily lower than if the 
whole amount were added to income 


of a single year. However, the taxpayer 
should always compute the tax both 
ways. If the lump sum is received imme- 
diately after retirement, at age 65, the 
taxpayer may be in a much lower tax 
bracket than in either of the preceding 
years because of the credits and exemp- 
tions available for persons retired and 
over 65. In such case, it may be wiser 
to ignore the special treatment alto 
gether. 

If the policyholder has the choice be 
tween lump-sum or periodic payment, 
he has 60 days to make up his mind 
before tax consequences become fixed. 
Under the old Internal Revenue Code, 
the mere right to elect to receive an 
amount in a lump sum was enough to 
require inclusion of that amount in his 
income in one year, at least under some 
rulings. This is changed now. If, within 
60 days, he decides to receive the amount 
over a period of years, the income por- 
tion of each payment is taxed to him 
only as he receives it. It is true that 
many questions will arise out of indi- 
vidual cases and the regulations and 


rulings of the Internal Revenue Service 
will be watched. 


PENSIONS 


The new Code was deceiving in the 
pension field. It was said that the Code 
had left virtually unchanged the old 
pension provisions of the prior law, add- 
ing little more than new section numbers. 
Even this was misleading, for the an- 
nuity section of the Code contains new 
rules for taxing employe annuities, par- 
ticularly where the employe recovers 
his cost in three years or less, the estate 
tax sections of the Code exempted from 
estate tax the portion of a survivor an- 
nuity under a qualified plan financed 
with employer funds, and new capital 
gains advantages are granted to em- 
ployes under a terminated annuity plan. 

But the principal event in the pension 
field is the opportunity the new Code 
gives for a complete rewriting of regu- 
lations, revamping old rules, clarifying 
one of the most complicated areas of 
the tax law. The new pension regula- 
tions were not made final during the 
first year after enactment of the new 
Code, but proposals were made, and 
many of the old problems were given 
new examination. This new examination 
had to be given, not because of any 
direct amendment of any of the pension 
sections, but because the new Code ex- 
pressed a new tax philosophy which was 
alien to the harsher arbitrary rules of 
the past. In part at least, the Treasury 
was attempting to see with these new 
regulations what could be done admin- 
istratively to correct a much criticized 
area. If this effort fails, and if more 
widely acceptable administration cannot 
srow out of this new trial, additional 
legislation seems almost a certainty, ac- 
cording to some Treasury comments. 


ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 
INSURANCE 


Congress had a double purpose in set- 
ting up its new program of taxation of 
the various incidents of accident and 
health insurance, first to give a tax 
incentive to employers who would set up 
such a program, and second to prevent 
use of accident and health plans as a 
subterfuge for the payment of large 
sums of money tax free to favored em- 
ploves. 

No change was made in the treatment 
of individual policies of accident and 
health insurance purchased by the in- 
sured. As has alwavs been the case, 
proceeds of such policies are not in- 
cluded in income, no matter whether the 
proceeds are direct reimbursement type 
policies, or indemnitv for loss of income. 
Regulations issued during the vear bear 
this out. (One limitation on this rule 
in a decision of the Internal Revenue 
Service should be noted. This ruling 
holds that an accident or health policv 
which indemnifies the insured against 
office overhead expense during a period 
of illness is a business insurance policv, 
proceeds of which are included in gross 
income of the insured, rather than an 
accident or health policv. As it happens, 
the ruling produces a favorable tax re- 
sult. The premiums are deductible in 
full when paid, as business exnense, and 
the overhead expense to which the pro- 
ceeds are applied is itself deductible, 
also as a business expense.) 


Medical Expense Deduction 


Individuals are still allowed a medical 
expense deduction for premiums on acci- 
dent and health insurance. This deduc- 
tion has become more meaningful under 
the new Code by the increased portion 
of medical expense now allowable. Pre- 
viously, premiums on accident and health 
insurance plus all other medical expense, 
less any proceeds of accident and health 
insurance policies, were deductible onlv 
to the extent that they exceeded 5% 
of gross income. Few middle income 
families were ever concerned with the 
medical deduction unless there was a 
major illness with extremely burdensome 
expenses. Now the figure has been re- 
duced to 3%, low enough that many 
middle income families, particularly with 
small children, find that their regular 
doctor and dentist bills, items not usually 





reimbursable through insurance, when 
added to accident and health premiums, 
total an amount sufficiently large to en- 
title the family wage earner to some 
deduction. The medical expense deduc- 
tion is granted to individuals whether 
they pay premiums on their individual 
policies or contribute toward premiums 
on a group policy. (Of course, no de- 
duction is allowed if the taxpayer avails 
himself of the optional standard deduc- 
tion.) 


The Administrative Side 


The administrative side of this picture 
is not quite as happy as the legislative. 
Since interpretations of the old Code 
are presumed to apply to the new Code 
to the extent that the two are the same, 
some recent rulings on the old Code, 
limiting the medical deduction for acci- 
dent and health insurance premiums, are 
worth prospective consideration. A policy 
was announced by the Service in 1953 
that no deduction was allowable for 
premiums on policies which were for the 
purpose of providing loss of income pro- 
tection. Deduction was allowed for such 
part of the premiums which would re- 
imburse the taxpayer for medical ex- 
pense incurred. Subsequent rulings en- 
larged upon this theme. Then in 1955 
came the ruling that policies providing 
for payments for loss of limb which were 
made without regard to the amount of 
medical expense are not the “accident 
or health insurance” for which premiums 
are deductible. Clarification of Treasury 
position on this subject may be expected 
in regulations to section 213, the medical 
deduction section; meanwhile, if the poli- 
cy provides for anything other than 
medical expense reimbursement, the 
medical deduction is doubtful. 


EMPLOYE BENEFIT PLANS 


The separate new section dealing with 
accident and health plans financed by 
employers has several basic premises. 
Amounts which are paid to reimburse 
the employe for actual medical expenses 
under a plan are not included in his 
income no matter who paid the cost. 
Amounts which are paid under a plan 
as indemnity for permanent loss of a 
member or function of the body or 
permanent disfigurement, without refer- 
ence to loss of time, are also wholly 
non-taxable, regardless of who financed 
the plan. Both of these items have re- 
sulted in some interpretative problems, 
and proposed regulations could have been 
read to limit the tax-free medical re- 
imbursement benefit to policies which 
provide a flat amount per illness or in- 
jury without specifying that it is to be 
used for medical expenses. The Ameri- 
can Life Convention and the Life Insur- 
ance Association of America have re- 
quested that this be changed in order 
to make it clear that whatever the pay- 
ment may be called, if it is intended to 
help the emplove pay his medical ex- 
penses, and in fact is sound, it should 
be tax exempt. 


Employer-Financed Loss-of-Time 
Benefits 


Nothing in any other part of the new 
accident and health sections of the Code 
even remotely approached the complica- 
tions of the provision for employer- 
financed loss-of-time benefits. Amounts 
paid as wages or in lieu of wages for a 
period of absence due to an illness are 
exempt up to $100 per week, after the 
first week of absence. If the absence is 
due to injury, or if the employe is re- 
quired to spend as much as a day in 
the hospital, the first week’s sick pay is 
exempt up to $100, too. If a portion 
of the premium (or cost of an uninsured 
plan) is paid by the emplove, then the 
sick pay attributable to that portion 
which the employe contributed is tax- 
free without limitation. (If an employe 
contributed one-third of the premium, 
then received a weekly benefit of, say 
$180 per week, $60 would be tax-free 
because attributable to his contribution, 
$100 would be within the excludible limit, 


and $20 would be taxable.) If these 
complications were not enough, there 
were two others which arose as inci- 


dental issues: How to distinguish weekly 
sick pay from retirement pay and how 
to compute the relative amounts of em- 
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Born in Baldwyn, Miss., Mr. Walker 
was educated at Louisiana State 
University and George Washington 
University Law School, He was ad- 
mitted to practice in District of Co. 
lumbia in 1918, to Supreme Court of 
the United States in 1951 and to other 
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ploye’s contribution when, under a Group 
policy, the premium is not adjusted until 
the end of the year. Then the ogre of 
the entire accident and health tax field— 
how are taxes on taxable accident and 
health benefits to be withheld, particu- 
larly when they are paid directly by 
the insurance company which may not 
know what portion is attributable to 
employe contributions. 

It is easy to understand why this topic 
has occupied so much of the time and 
effort of the two company associations. 
Fortunately, the Government has been 
sympathetic in trying to reach a solution, 
and life insurance companies have not 
been, thus far, subjected to many of the 
burdens which were feared. 


Accident and Health Benefits 


Trouble has beset the attempt of the 
new Code to establish a new pattern in 
the taxation of accident and health bene- 
fits. Not so with treatment of premiums 
under accident and health policies sold 
to employe benefit plans. Here is in all 
respects the happy side of the picture. 

The employer receives a deduction 
from his income for premiums on acci- 
dent and health insurance which he pays 
for his employes. Just as under prior 
law, if the policy is a group policy, the 
premium is not regarded as income to 
the employe. Now for the first time, 
if the employer has a “plan” he may 
purchase individual policies of accident 
and health insurance with the same tax 
benefits; employer has a deduction, and 
employe is not taxed on the premiums. 

The Code and the Congressional com- 
mittee reports made it clear that this 
benefit was to be applied liberally, that 
the definition of a “plan” was to be 
broad. The Treasury has conformed its 
regulations, at least in proposed form, 
to that intention of Congress. An em- 
ployer may give coverages to as many 
or as few of his employes as he likes, 
and so long as they have an understand- 
ing of what the coverage consists of it 
will constitute a plan. Obviously, this is 
intended to be a new incentive for the 
small employer to extend accident and 
health coverage to his employes. 


DEATH BENEFITS 


Few realize that at the same time it 
imposed a tax on the interest element 
of life insurance proceeds paid in in- 
stallments, the Code of 1954 made cer- 
tain exceptions for widows which are 
more liberal than the old Code. Every- 
one is fully conscious of the fact that 
the new Code takes away the total ex- 
emption of guaranteed installments and 
substitute for it the exemption of the 
principal sum and a $1,000 additional 
annual exemption for the husband or 
wife of the insured. It is not generally 
understood, however, that this, $1,00 
annual exemption covers certain interest 


which was not covered by the “oe 
exemption under prior law. Expressly 


set forth in the Code is the provisies 
that the interest to be included in the 
(Continued on Page 130) 
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From key centres in more than twenty 


countries around the globe, highly 


qualified members of the 


international Sun Life organization 


look after the interests of the 


owners of over two million policies 
and group certificates. Further- 
more, thousands of beneficiaries the 
world over are being safeguarded 


by Sun Life policy proceeds 


administered by the Company in 


accordance with the wishes of 


_ those who foresightedly planned for 


their protection. 


OF CANADA 


...more and more men and women of many lands are taking 
advantage of the benefits of the unique, personalized 


service of Canada’s leading life insurance company. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
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TO POLICYHOLDERS AND 
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Northeastern Features 





(1) Lower life insurance rates for women than 
for men. 


(2) Settlement options with a 3% guaranteed 
interest rate. 


(3) Competitive low cost contracts with all rates 
and values guaranteed. 


NORTHEASTERN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


The Broker’s Company 


110 William Street New York 38, N. Y. 








































































Baltimore Life Building 
Charles and Saratoga Streets 


Baltimore 1, Maryland 








Famous for Pre-Planned 
Protection Since 1882 
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The Baltimore Life 
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One of America’s Most Progressive Mutual Organizations 














Revenue Code 


(Continued from Page 128) 


$1,000 is both guaranteed and “excess” 
interest (where participating dividends 
are recived). The new Code might be 
enough to make this clear, but all doubts 
were removed on this subject by the 
publication this year of a Summary of 
the new Code, by staff members of the 
Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation. This Summary states, on this 
point, as follows: 

“**Under prior law so-called ‘excess 
interest’ or participating dividends paid 
on such proceeds were held to be 
taxable income. Under the new code 
the $1,000 a year tax exemption may 
be applied to either excess interest or 
guaranteed interest.**” 

As for the treatment of income from 
installment payments of life insurance 
proceeds, it was generally supposed that 
the annuity regulations provide sufficient 
instruction for the administration of 
most cases. However, regulations specifi- 
cally directed toward death proceeds 
were not made final during the year, 
and many fine points remain to be 
covered. 

With all the publicity given to the 
removal of the exemption on the inter- 
est element of installment proceeds of 
life insurance, it was necessary, partic- 
ularly after the publication of regula- 
tions on annuities, to emphasize what the 
law does not do. Still exempt were. all 
installment proceeds of policies on lives 
of persons who died prior to August 16, 
1954, and all principal sums of life in- 
surance regardless of when the insured 


died, 
ESTATE TAX 


If the Internal Revenue Service was 
silent on the subject of the new estate 
tax treatment of life insurance proceeds, 
nobody else was. The Service took the 
position that regulations could wait, for 
the income tax sections were more de- 
manding. Since estate tax returns are 
not due until fifteen months after the 
death of the decedent, the earliest re- 
turns under the 1954 Code would not be 
due until November 1955. The American 
Life Convention and the Life Insurance 
Association of America requested that 
earlier consideration be given to the new 
provisions on estate taxation of life in- 
surance proceeds, to permit orderly es- 
tate planning under the new Code. This, 
however, was not granted. 

That regulations were needed in order 
to apply the new law in estate planning 
was denied by no one. The Code said 
that no longer would there be a premi- 
um-payment test; from now on, life 
insurance proceeds would be part of the 
estate of the insured only if at the 
time of his death he had retained an 
incident of ownership. Among the inci- 
dents of ownership which would cause 
inclusion of the proceeds was a rever- 
sionary interest. Though the term had a 
long history in real property law, it now 
appeared in new surroundings and might 
possibly have a new meaning. Thus, 
arose these questions: What is a re- 
versionary interest? How can a life 
insurance policy be transferred so that 
it will be certain not to be taxed to the 
estate of the insured? 

Transferring Policies 

By and large, the answer was that the 
policy must be transferred so that not 
only is the person to whom it is trans- 
ferred the irrevocable beneficiary of the 
proceeds, but he has the right to cash 
in the policy for cash value, to pledge 
it, to obtain its loan value, and once this 
is accomplished, the donor has no more 
right in the policy which may be in- 
cluded in his estate. Even so, there was 
the argument, a bad argument admitted- 
ly, that there was still a reversionary 
interest if the donor might receive back 
the policy by inheritance in case his 
donee died without a will. While this 
argument still existed, there was good 
reason to delay any transfer of policies 
until clarification could be obtained 
through regulations. 

Beyond this question, many _policy- 
holders insisted on transferring their 
policies without considering the effect 
of such transfers. Warnings were justi- 


——— es 


fied on several accounts. First of al] a 
married man with taxable property and 
insurance of less than $120,000 was tak. 
ing a useless step in transferring his 
insurance, because full use of the marital 
deduction would foreclose any tax lia. 
bility. With the usual additional deduc- 
tions and the low starting tax rate, an 
estate of twice that much would be 
necessary before substantial Savings 
would be effected by a lifetime transfer 
of insurance. A second warning, possibly 
more important, was that a transfer, to 
be effective at all, must be complete 
Life insurance is an important item of 
property. No one should transfer prop. 
erty without realizing fully the attend- 
ant possibilities, including the following: 
Waste by the donee, estrangement prior 
to death, earlier death of donee, in which 
case the rights under the policy would 
go to whomever the donee had appointed 

A third factor is that when a life 
insurance policy is transferred, when an 
irrevocable beneficiary of a policy js 
named, or when a power of appointment 
is given, there is a gift tax liability, jf 
the value of the gift is large enough, 
If the insured and his wife have made 
no previous gifts, they have a wide field 
$66,000, if they wish to make tax-free 
gifts. If, however, they have made gifts 
previously, there may be only an annual 
exclusion of $6,000. Many policyholders 
do not realize that, on most policies, the 
valuation for gift tax purposes exceed 
cash value. Internal Revenue Service 
forms require use of the interpolated 
terminal reserve, a figure which, inci- 
dentally, must always be furnished by 
the insurance company on a special re- 
turn for this purpose. 


Estate Tax of Life Insurance Proceeds 


Public misunderstanding had a strong 
bearing on the development of the new 
section on estate taxation of life insur- 
ance proceeds. While a few were over- 
extending themselves to transfer policies 
unwisely to utilize the advantages of the 
law, many others were condemning the 
law as a loophole without giving it a 
fair trial. Needless to say, neither group 
recognized that the detriments to life- 
time gifts of life insurance, which would 
be necessary to prevent the inclusion of 
the insurance in gross estate, are the 
same as the deterrents to any other 
type of gift during lifetime, and should 
be accorded the same treatment. 

more mature attitude developed 
toward the law, as taxpayers and insur- 
ance men realized its purpose, not to 
eliminate insurance from taxation, but 
to place it in its proper place with other 
types of property. As an example of 
this, many leaders of the American Law 
Institute, a learned non-political organi- 
zation of attorneys, were last fall seeking 
repeal of the new provisions of the code 
and return, at least in part, to the pro- 
visions of the prior law. By the time of 
the annual meeting of that organization 
in May, this line of thought was wholly 
reversed. The organization voted over- 
whelmingly to support the new law. 

It may seem that the uncertainty and 
even incompleteness of the new tax law 
is a reflection on those who drafted it. 
This is not so. Even admitting that 
many errors must have been made in so 
large an undertaking, it is the nature 
of our legal system and not the fault 
of any person that leaves uncertain_the 
final meaning of any new statute. Once 
Congress launches a new statute on its 
way, the statute is bevond control of the 
legislative branch. The new law must 
take its place in the great body of law 
that has developed through the centuries. 
And indeed the new law is shaped by 
that existing law into which it must fit 
as much as it shapes that old law. Thus, 
it is that what had seemed in Congress 
harsh and unrealistic may turn out in 
practice to be highly desirable—or 1n 
some cases, quite the reverse. Of course, 
none of it would be of any great im- 
portance if the tax rates were not so 
high, or if the burden of taxation reached 
fewer people. So long as it is of great 
importance to the public in general, it 
becomes a social and legal force, which 
develops and grows with other live !n- 
stitutions of our day. At no point can 
those who would understand this force 
stop and say the job is done. 
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Never time to do it right. 
Always time to do it over. 











‘The well-known epigram in our 
illustration is a commentary on the 
wrong thinking of one kind of 
individual—and the folly of agreeing 
with him. 

Heedless haste has never been a 
short-cut to speed in any field. Some 
things just can’t be hurried. Wise 
counsel is one of them, and as well 
as any other business man, the life 
insurance agent knows the worth of 
deliberation. He deals in values that 
are long-lasting, in plans and ideals 
that endure through many lifetimes. 
In the area of human affairs, where 
he serves his prospects and policy 
owners, the greatest satisfaction is 


gained when the fullest understanding 


is achieved. 


The signs and slogans of business are 
footnotes to the history of our times. For 
ninety years, the Provident Mutual 
underwriter has shared in American 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. = amount ol the family security that bulwarks 





istory by providing an ever-increasing 
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“NOT BY IDLE CHANCE--.” 


|—*Earned highest rate of interest in | 954 
on mean invested assets among United 
States life insurance Companies with as 


much as 100 million in force. 


2—*Paying highest rate of interest — 
on funds held in trust for policyholders 
and beneficiaries. We have not paid 


less than 4% since organization in 1907. 


JEFFERSON STANDARD 
Life Insurance Company 


Howard Holderness, President 
Greensboro, N. C. 














Over $11, Billion Insurance in Force 





*From published statistical reports 





























Through working cooperatively with 
sick relief funds, savings banks and 
similar institutions, and utilizing press 
facilities, posters and films, the public’s 
attention has been drawn during “Eco- 
nomic Information Weeks” to the im- 
portance of sound economic planning. 
During those weeks, field men visit prac- 
tically every family. 

In contacts with schools emphasis has 
been laid primarily on savings, but plans 
are under way to set up special com- 
mittees which wi!l work with schools in 
developing a program of insurance in- 
struction, 

A Fact Book of Swedish Life Insur- 
ance, modeled on the Institute’s Life 
Insurance Fact Book, has been printed 
and distributed to teachers, journalists 
and politicians. as well as through the 
companies to their field men. 


NORWAY 


The Norwegian insurance companies 
were pioneers in Scandinavia in organ- 
izing a press information service for the 
insurance business. In 1924 a committee 
was created for the purpose of distribut- 
ing articles on life insurance to the 
newspapers and magazines. to correct 
misleading information and to answer 
attacks on life insurance made in the 
press. While this committee was inter- 
rupted during World War II, it started 
again in 1946 and became a part of the 
broader “Information Office for Life In- 
surance” established in 1947. 

Working with the Norwegian Press 
Association, a series of courses for re- 
porters was held in 1948, in 1951 and in 
1954. In a country of this size it has also 
been possible to develop exclusive articles 
for individual newspapers and magazines 
to a high degree. Undoubtedlv a verv 
close relationship is maintained with the 
200 newspapers of Norway. 

Prior to World War ITT, the life insur- 
ance companies cooperatively ran a small 
advertising campaign in the newspapers. 
The decision thus far has been not to 





Arthur C. Daniels 


Mr. Daniels has been with the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance since its 
earliest days in 1939, except for two 
‘years spent in the Navy. He has had 
broad responsibilities in the develop- 
ment of the various activities and 
projects of the of the Institute, which 
is the public relations organization 
for the United States and Canadian 
life insurance companies operating 
in the United States. 

Foreign insurers and their insur- 
ance associations have taken consid- 
erable interest in United States life 
insurance methods of operation. Par- 
ticularly since World War II there 
has been an increase in the number 
of inquiries and visitors from other 
countries. Mr. Daniels has had ma- 
jor responsibility for these contacts. 
The Institute welcomes this exchange 
of information for the benefit of life 
insurance world-wide. 











resume cooperative advertising. Cur- 
rently, however, one advertisement is 
being run in newspapers explaining that 
all life insurance policies written since 
January, 1946, are being increased in 
protection, as a result of increased in- 
terest earnings. Simultaneously an- 
nouncements have been made that pre- 
miums for new policies have been de- 
creased. This method of bonus-sharing 
or dividend payment to policyholders 
prevents taxation of the dividend under 
the Norwegian law, and is of great sig- 
nificance to the policyholder in building 
much goodwill for the business. 

Some nine informational and adver- 
tising films on insurance have been de- 


Life Insurance Public Relations In Europe 


(Continued from Page 45) 
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veloped and are shown in the regular 
theatres, as a form of paid advertising. 
Three or four of the films deal with life 
insurance and others deal with fire, cas- 
ualty and other lines. A special film for 
school use and showings before clubs 
and organizations has also had wide ac- 
ceptance. 

Since 1947, the Information Office has 
conducted a very thorough program of 
cooperation with authors of textbooks; 
has arranged courses of instruction on 
life insurance for college teachers; has 
helped arrange banking and insurance 
courses for members of commercial 
schools; and has given short courses to 
graduates of the Norwegian Graduate 
Schoo] of Business, who are now serving 
in key positions in the handling of in- 
surance policies of businesses and fac- 
tories. 


DENMARK 


Through the Underwriters Press 
Agency, started in 1932, the several in- 
surance organizations in Denmark set 
up a special organization to diffuse 
knowledge of insurance and of its im- 
portance. One of the major activities of 
the UPA is to supply the press with 
news of public interest and to answer 
questions which come from the press, 
as well as to watch for any articles 
which are misleading or derogatory. Con- 
tact has been established with press 
staffs through the sponsoring of courses 
for journalists, which have been attended 
by some 200 newspaper men. The UPA 
has arranged for broadcasts about in- 
surance, and the Danish State Radio has 
on its own initiative allowed lectures and 
discussions of insurance matters. Films 
dealing with burglary and fire insurance 
have been developed and a film is now 
being made about life insurance. This or- 
ganization also helps to put together 
booklets, leaflets and material for lec- 
tures at clubs and associations on insur- 
ance matters. 

Since 1952 a specially trained woman 
lecturer has given instructions in insur- 
ance matters to children in schools, in- 
cluding secondary schools, training 
colleges, commercial, technical and agri- 
cultural and other colleges, and before 
audiences of adults. The organization 1s 
also working with soldiers who are 
studying civilian subjects while in serv- 
ice. Considerable material has been in- 
cluded in ordinary textbooks used in 
schools, especially arithmetic books, an 
a filmstrip discusses insurance aspects 
of farming which has had wide usage In 
schools. Presently, the UPA is planning 


(Continued on Page 134) 
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eer Major league Baseball <r 


Clyde J. Manion of the Clifford L. 
Lundgren agency, Equitable Life As- 
surance Society, Detroit, has achieved 
success in two careers—major league 
baseball and life insurance salesmanship. 
From 1920 through 1934 he was a catcher 
with the Detroit Tigers and St. Louis 
3rowns, American League, and with 
Cincinnati Reds, National League. 

Mr. Manion began his second career 
as a part-time agent of Equitable Life 
Assurance Society in Detroit in 1925. 
One of the best known figures in De- 
troit as a baseball hero he began 
to gain valuable experience and ac- 
quaintance with business leaders of the 
city, soon becoming a full-time agent. 
He has qualified each year for top-level 
agency clubs, including membership in 
E-quitable’s Million Dollar Club for seven 
years. In 1954 he paid for $1,500,000 of 
personal production and has already 
qualified this year for the Society’s 
Million Dollar Club. At Society’s Old 
Guard meeting in June he was desig- 
nated “Honor Agent of the Year.” His 
all-time Group volume is $25,000,000. 
In Detroit he is a member of the 
American Legion, Civic Club and Ath- 
letic Club and is on board of University 
of Detroit High School. He has been 
president of Detroit Life Underwriters 
Association. 


Insurance Public Relations 
(Continued from Page 132) 


an insurance course for school teachers. 

Some 20 years ago the Danish life 
companies pooled their funds and ran 
some joint advertisements. But for some 
time they have preferred to carry on 
their advertising separately, although 
this year they ran a message in con- 
junction with the State Minister of Fi- 
nance. Quoting a statement of the Min- 
ister of Finance, they pointed out that 
savings through pension and life insur- 
ance would receive income tax credits 
for the full amount of premiums paid 
up to a certain limit. The message said, 
“Tf you have a family to support, why 
not take advantage of the relief offered 
you here.” 


SOME OTHER COUNTRIES 


While public relations efforts and co- 
operative advertising have been dis- 


CLYDE J. MANION 





cussed for only the free nations of Con- 
tinental Europe and Great Britain, simi- 
lar activities are being carried on in 
other parts of the world. Some are on 
a well developed and substantial basis 
and others are just getting started. A 
great deal has been done in Japan and 
India both by individual companies and 
by their associations. Public relations 
efforts in Australia and in South Africa 
are at times carried out on a cooperative 
basis, but more often appear to be pri- 
marily the efforts of a few large com- 
panies which dominate those markets. 
Pakistan and Thailand, two of the Asia- 
tic countries which in the last eight 
years have started development of their 
own local national markets, are making 
efforts to develop better public relations 
and advertising efforts. South American 
and Latin-American countries appear to 
be interested in cooperative efforts, but 
for the most part rely on activities of 
individual leading companies. 

A fruitful exchange of information be- 
tween the various associations which 
are conducting institutional public rela- 
tions and cooperative programs has been 
developing rapidly and is serving as mu- 
tual stimulus and inspiration to the life 
insurance business world-wide. 
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The Jamestown 
A Modern Accident 
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Contract 


Atlantic representatives have found 
that the acceptance of The Jamestown 
by their clients is due largely to quality 
features which make the big difference. 


For example, it not only provides life- 
time disability coverage but also double 
benefits in case of auto accidents or hos- 
pital confinement. 

There are many other important fea- 
tures, too. Result: Steadily increasing 
volume written by Atlantic representa- 


2 x 
| ATLANTIC LIFE 


/ INSURANCE COMPANY 
j HOME OFFICE: Richmond, Virginia 
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Mutual Benefit Investments 


(Continued from Page 120) 


have prepared a Master Plan to be used 
as a guide for future community devel- 
opment. As envisioned, it will contain 
a compact 75-acre retail shopping center 
to be erected by private capital and 
financed by mortgage money from Mu- 
tual Benefit Life. The center will be 
strategically located and surrounded by 
apartments and homes. 

Another interesting investment was 
when our company purchased one-half 
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211 W. Wacker Drive 


General Agencies available . . . write Claire L. Gsell, Agency Vice President 
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80/=$52,4001, 


Unbelievable? Not at all. This is the initial volume provided by 80c per day with 
one of the many combinations through which the Central Standard Life field 
man meets today's challenging need for maximum protection at low cost. 


* Age 30 $5,000 Life Pd. Up at 85 plus $250 per month 20 year Income Protector Rider. 


CENTRAL STANDARD LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Chicago 











of a new issue of Duquesne Light Pre- 
ferred stock, bringing our holdings of 
new issues of Duquesne’s bonds and pre- 
ferred stock to a total of $10,000,000. 
The- proceeds were used to repay bank 
loans which had been incurred for con- 
struction and to finance additional con- 
struction. The Duquesne Light Co. is 
building a new plant to generate power 
at Shippingsport, Pa., which will use 
steam from ‘the nation’s first full-scale 
central station nuclear plant. The Gov- 
ernment, through its central contractor, 
the Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 
will design and construct the reactor 
portion of the station. 

Another investment is in connection 
with the Presbyterian Hospital, New- 
ark, N. J., which is erecting a six-story 
fireproof addition with the aid of mort- 
gage financing from Mutual Benefit Life. 
The emphasis of the new addition will be 
on cancer. The first floor will be used 
for X-ray therapy including a Cobalt 
machine, deep therapy X-ray and super- 
ficial X-ray machines, all for the treat- 
ment of cancer and other allied dis- 
eases. The Cobalt atomic energy machine 
will be the only one in New Jersey. 
Treatment will be available to the gen- 
eral public of the state, both for paving 
an non-paying patients upon referral by 
their physician or a clinic. The addition 
will also contain rooms for resident phy- 
sicians and interhes and 40 patients on 
the upper floors. 

Part of the proceeds of a loan made 
bv Mutual Benefit Life to the Oldbury 
Electro-Chemical Co. of Niagara Falls 
went to finance the construction of a 
plant in Columbus, Miss. Building the 
plant in that state was in line with 
Mississippi’s Balance Agriculture. with 
Industry Program. Several new indus- 
tries have been brought to Columbus 
in aiding an economy which for years 
was dependent on agriculture. The pr rd - 
uct of the new plant, sodium chlorate, 1S 
used for bleaching paper pulp and for 
weed killer. Both uses of the product 
will help the South because of the 
growth of the paper industry and the 
importance of agriculture. 
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One of a series 
of Guardian Life 
advertisements appearing in 
national magazines. 


GUARDIAN 
of family 


welfare 


Hero in a sack suit? Not to his family. But maybe he has 
something better, this man whose gripe is predictable and 
whose growl is part of the male cult which forbids any show 


of tenderness. 


What he has is the quiet adoration of his family—more 


sensed than spoken—and their sublime confidence that, like 


a cliff of granite, he will shield them from the storms of life. 









It is indeed a unique and wonderful relationship that exists 


between an American father and his family. 


Since 1860 GUARDIAN LIFE has been privileged to help 
American fathers plan the security of their families. Your 
GUARDIAN representative will be happy to chart your 
family’s future and show you how they can get more out of 


LIFE with GUARDIAN. 






The GUARDIAN Life Insurance Company OF AMERICA 


INSURANCE SELLING 









50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
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4. Steps In “Measuring” Sales 


(One of the best human interest talks 
which was made at the 1955 convention of 
Million Dollar Round Table was that of 
Mr. Sierra, who gave the different con- 
versational steps he uses while with pros- 
pects, especially when the prospect at the 
start is indifferent. Extracts from this 
talk follow—Editor’s Note.) 

It’s not nearly so tough to succeed in 
the life insurance business as it is to 
get in the life insurance business! When 
I was trying to get in, many were try- 





vat 


JOHNNY S. SIERRA 


ing to keep me out. After I got in, 
everyone I met went all out to help me; 
in fact, some of my greatest help came 
from my competitors. 

Two isolated incidents made me cer- 
tain that I wanted to be in the life in- 
surance business: 

When the big depression 
1931-32, I was 7 years old—the eldest of 
four children. My father lost his job. 
He had a 20-pay life insurance contract, 
the only asset on which he could borrow. 
He did. 

How Life Insurance First Attracted Him 


When I was in the Army, overseas, 
one of the boys in our outfit was getting 
mail from the States. A lot of the en- 
velopes had checks in them, He_ had 
been in the Army for three years. | 
asked him about the checks, which were 
for larger amounts than our Army pay. 
He said: “They are renewal commis- 
sions!” He explained it to me. I thought: 
“What a business that must be! I'd 
better look into it when I get out.” 

I got out of the Army in June, 1946. 
Margie and I were married in October. 
I had been to Dallas on an Army intelli- 
gence case. I persuaded my wife that 
my career was in the life insurance busi- 
ness in Dallas. 

After a district manager for a local 
company told me he couldn’t take a 
chance on me, his local manager per- 
suaded him to give me a limited chance. 
That manager, Mr. Huffstetler, is still 
my manager; and from that day to this 


came in 


By Jonnny S. Srerra 
Great Southern Life, Dallas 


he has been the greatest influence for 
good in my whole life. 


Pays Tribute to Prof. Bert Jaqua 


I began by selling polio policies. 
Within a month and a half I had made 
35 of those sales and had $20,000 of life 
insurance to my credit. 

That gave me a start. I began to learn 
how to present life insurance; to make 
people recognize what their problems 
were and that life insurance was the 
best answer. I enrolled in the Southern 
Methodist University Institute of Insur- 
ance Marketing as soon as I had the 
minimum field experience to qualify—six 


months. That proved a real turning 
point for me. I shall always be grateful 
for the training I got from the teaching 
of Bert Jaqua and I think he has made 
contributions to the institution of life in- 
surance that can be matched by few 
men in the teaching end of the industry. 
That address of Bert Gray, then of The 
Prudential, on “The Common Denomi- 
nator of Success” was very helpful, too. 
Delivered at the National Association of 
Life Underwriters in Pittsburgh, it gave 
us in a few minutes the beautiful philo- 
sophies accumulated by a brilliant man 
out of 40 years of research. I began to 
read with profit some books of philoso- 
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State of Indiana. 


JOSEPH I. CUMMINGS 
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LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


2801 North Meridian Street 


Indianapolis 7, Indiana 


This Building Houses the Records of More Than 
200,000 Policyholders of our Company. 


Over 100 Million of Life Insurance in Force in the 


JAMES M. DRAKE 
Chairman of the Board 








phy. Those which made the most im. 
pression on me were by Robert Collier: 
“The Secret of Ages” and “The Law of 
Higher Potential.” I continued to im. 
prove my Institute training. Anyway. 
that became a fixed habit, : 


Began to Keep Records 


Although I kept no records of my first 
year when I did about $100,000 I starteg 
doing so after my Institute training. 
These records tell me so much about 
my operations and how to plan improve- 
ments that it would be foolish to work 
without them. 

For example: I know that in 1948 my 
calls were worth $2.80 each. Last year 
they were worth $9.33 each, and T had 
more of them. My interviews in 1948 
earned $10.17 each. Last year, they 
earned $33.51 each, and I had twice as 
many. In 1948, I earned $11.16 per day. 
Last year, I earned $69.39 per day. All 
these values are based on first year 
commissions. 

I have been able to standardize my 
work habits. For six years I have mailed 
three letters a day. I telephone to all of 
the men to whom I send letters. Out of 
these calls I get on the average one 
appointment; one nibble (“Call me 
again”) and one, no good. I never try 
the tough ones because there are too 
many easy ones—easy to get. 


Programming Approach 


: Almost all of, my business comes from 

programming.” In our agency we call 
it “measuring jobs.” It is a simple 
standardized presentation. When I reach 
my prospect I try to get through four 
steps as rapidly as possible. I never go 
to the next step unless we have agree- 
ment on all majors. As soon as I can I] 
say: “I want to talk with you about 
your life insurance.” That’s all; I shut 
up until he talks, If he has some objec- 
tions I want to know what they are. We 
have a list of all the possible objections. 
To all of them we have one reply which 
retires all possible objections. This is 
it: “Perhaps, I didn’t make myself clear, 
I have no reason for thinking that you 
are interested in buying additional life 
insurance. If you were going to buy 
some, I can think of no reason why you 
would now want to buy it from me. I 
meant to say: “I want to talk with you 
about your life insurance. You own 
some, don’t you? Let’s talk about it.” 


Conversation Illustrated 


Next comes Step No. 2. I say: 

“It is quite difficult to own life insur- 
ance correctly. Most men don’t make it, 
In our business, we deal with the users 
as well as the buyers. In 90% of the 
cases, there is tragedy attendant on the 
pay-off; not because the life insurance 
is bad, but because of bad ownership of 
good life insurance.” 

I'll illustrate only if it appears neces- 
sary, and go on to Step 3 as quickly 
as possible. If illustrations seems indi- 
cated, I tell him that it is possible that 
he and I, both age 30, could buy the 
same kind of life insurance from the 
same company on the same day. He 
buys $10,000; I buy $6,500. We die on 
the same day. Under certain circum- 
stances, over which we have no control, 
my $6,500 will pay a little more than 
his $10,000. He has lost 35% of his life 
insurance; not because the life insur- 
ance is bad, but because of bad owner- 
ship of good life insurance. 

As soon as possible, I want to get to 
Step 3, which is: “You bought this life 
insurance for something. Some day, It 
will be measured against some kind of 
job. Have you ever written down what 
that job is? Have you ever written 
down the job your life insurance must 
do for you and yours to compensate for 
the ardous task of paying premiums? 

Usually, he has not. If he has, | want 
to go over it with him to check for in- 
adequacy or mistakes in ownership, 
he has not written it down, which might, 
more than likely, happen, I say “Then 
wouldn’t it be just a lucky accident iI 
your life insurance happened to fit the 
job? It will be measured, whether you 


(Continued on Page 140) 
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m April 19, 1955, its 


twenty-sixth birthday, State Farm Life, 
through individual sales, had increase 
its volume of ordinary insurance 


in force to $860,000,000. 


STATE FARM 


INSURANCE 


State Farm Life Insurance Company 


affiliate of 
State Farm Mutual Automobile Insurance Company 
and State Farm Fire and Casualty Company 


Home Office: Bloomington, Illinois 
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One of the finest tributes ever paid to 
a general agent by a life insurance com- 
pany was when the National Life of 
Vermont devoted almost an entire issue 
of its agency publication, National Mes- 
Dillon of Atlanta 
approximately 
50 pages 


senger, to Harold T. 
whose agency paid for 
$18,000,000 last year. In all, 
had to do with the 
It included 


of the magazine 
agency and its personalities. 
pictures of many of the families of the 
Dillon representatives. 

The agency has 40 career salesmen. By 
far the greater part of these men are 
a million or more a year, a 
them. million dollar 
The general agent is a Life 
Million Dollar Round 


doing half 
dozen of being 
writers. 
member of the 
Table. 


Born on a Farm 


Born and reared on a farm in South- 
ern Indiana Mr. Dillon was graduated 
from Atlanta Law School with an LL.B. 
When V7 he enlisted in the 
French Army, serving two years. He 
returned to this country and came to 
Atlanta in 1921. For 13 years he practiced 
as a lawyer, but as he was not particu- 
larly fond of the law he beg: in to look for 
another career opportunity. In the late 
Thirties he became an insurance agent. 
He first qualified for The Round Table 
in 1942. In January, 1945, Mr. Dillon was 
appointed general agent for the National 
Life of Wermont in Georgia. At the time 
the agency was doing less than a million 
a year, but it soon started going places 
in a big way. In 1954 the production 
had passed the $18,000,000 mark. He set 
his sight for 1955 at much more. The 
agency has branch offices in Albany, 
Athens, Augusta, and Columbus, Georgia, 
and in Orlando, Tallahassee, Tampa and 
Miami, Florida. 

While part of Mr. Dillon’s success is 
attributed to his system of training and 
discussion groups, with advanced semi- 
nars conducted throughout the year, the 
paramount reason is his ability in re- 
cruiting men who have had a particu- 
larly fine background and are- active 
in the civic, charitable and social life 
of the cities where the agency is rep- 
resented. Many have had fine war rec- 
ords. Some have come from the educa- 


degree. 


The Will of the People 


Life insurance is an expression of the 
will of the people, Henry E. North, vice 
president, Metropolitan Life, in charge 
of its Pacific Coast operations, said at 
a recent field convention of his com- 
pany. 

“It is a means whereby men and 
women can band themselves together in 
a great cooperative endeavor to provide 
security for themselves. ... The funda- 
mental reason for life insurance is based 
on two factors: every man must die and 
no man knows when he wil] die. How 
then can he be sure that his wife, his 
children and his other dependents will 
have a place to live, clothes, food, edu- 
cation and the other privileges he wants 
them to have? That is where life insur- 
ance comes ‘a to solve the problem.” 


Harold T. 


Most Of The 40 Agents In Agency Of Atlanta Man Pay For 
$500,000 Or More Yearly; All Active In Community Life 











Dillon— 








tional or business field. While there is 
not space to give in full the careers of 
its 40 sales representatives the fol- 
lowing brief summaries of some Dillon 
producers tell the story. 


general a agent. George H. McWhirter 
was cited “Civitan of the Year” in At- 
lanta. Henry D. Geigerman, Jr., was 
treasurer of Atlanta Life Underwriters 
Association. Robert Bruce Carr is a 
graduate of Andover, Yale University 
and Harvard Business School. Paul L. 
Turner, Jr., a graduate of West Point, 
was president of the Civitan Club. Louie 
B. Wood is a graduate of U. S. Mer- 
chant Marine Academy, Kings Point, 
Long Island, and in the Navy received 


Some of the Agents 


Elliot L. Haas, who was president of 
Atlanta Chapter, CLU, was an Army 
captain in World War II, served as 
ie uirman of the American Cancer So- 
ciety drive and is the son of a former 








America’s Informal Business Capitol 


The Greenbrier’s new West Wing offers groups up to 
1000 the finest and most modern meeting facilities 
to be found. 

The auditorium, the theatre, and various-sized 
smaller meeting rooms provide complete privacy and 
air-conditioned comfort for all types of functions. 
The latest P.A. systems, stage and movie equipment 
(including a CinemaScope screen in the theatre) are 
available. Attentive service is, of course, axiomatic 
at America’s leading resort hotel—The Greenbrier. 





Special all-inclusive Group Rates effective December 1, 1955, to February 29, 1956. 








For complete information, address: 
DIRECTOR OF SALES 
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WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, 
WEST VIRGINIA 


New York, 17 E. 45th Street, MU 2-4300 

Boston, 73 Tremont Street, LA 3-4497 

Chicago, 77 West Washington Street, RA 6-0625 
Washington, D. C., Investment Bldg., RE 7-2642 
Toronto, 80 Richmond Street, West, EM 3-2693 


Or inquire of Greenbrier offices in: 






















Elliott’s Peachtree Studio 
HAROLD T. DILLON 


the Meritorious Service Award. War- 
ren S. Griffin, a bombardier navigator 
with the Eighth Air Force, flew 33 mis- 
sions and is a former vice president of 
Georgia Heart Association. Andrew 
Thomas Sheils is president of the Bible 
Class of Trinity Episcopal Church. 
Thomas A. Frank was president of the 
Lions Club. Bill W. Frederick is lay 
president of a church. Joseph F. Cusick, 
Jr., saw war service at time of the 
Korean conflict. 

Lunsford Yarnell Mason is a retired 
admiral who spent 33 years in the Navy. 
Major Otis Ralph Glenn served 30 years 
in the U. S. Army, enlisting as a private 
and retiring as a major. William C. 
Hartman, Jr., who was a lieutenant col- 
onel, was a star athlete who became as- 
sistant football coach at University of 
Georgia. He is a past president of Uni- 
versity of Georgia Alumni Association. 
Norman Herbert belongs to a large 
number of Atlanta fraternal and_ re- 
ligious organizations. John P. Matthews 
was a teacher and football coach. J. 
Ashley Osborne was in the Georgia 
legislature. James G. Bonser practiced 
law in London, England. W. Bradford 
Hastings is chairman of the executive 
committee of the Mease Foundation 
Medical and Surgical Center of West 
Florida. Others also have interesting 
careers. 

Mr. Dillon belongs to Mystic Shrine, 
Atlanta’s Capital City Club and the 
Episcopal Church. Harold T., Jr., son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Dillon, is a graduate of 
West Point, who is now attending medi- 
cal school in University of Texas. Their 
daughter, — is the wife of a minister. 





Eisenhower’s Talk to Cadets 


President Eisenhower gave some ad- 
vice to West Point cadets during his 
talk at their graduation last June that 
has general application. He was discus- 
sing the importance of quick decisions 
in moments when lives can be saved by 
correct thinking and clear responsibility. 
“The arena of decision will be your own 
mind conscience, naked of others’ 
counsel,” he said. “To be ready for that 
crisis is one mission of the American 
soldier.” He continued: 

“Although you are to be leaders in the 
profession of arms, trained for the win- 
ning of battle, you are members of a 
vast team, the American nation. Its his- 
toric objectives have always been human 
dignity, human peace, human prosperity. 
These, as a public servant, you must help 
obtain, 

“In this, no mastery of command can 
substitute for an intelligent comprehen- 
sion of the economic goals, the political 
impulses, the spiritual aspirations that 
move tens of millions of people. But 
your greatest opportunity for enduring 
contribution to America may well be the 
council table, far removed from war. 
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ove | Companions -- 


A FULL AND ATTRACTIVE LINE AT YOUR DISPOSAL 


® Non-Participating ® Mortgage Protection 
® Substandard ® Complete Juvenile Line 


® Cash Refund (Premiums returned at ® Some very attractive special life plans. 


maturity) Juvenile and Adult 
® Family Income Benefit ® Monthly Income Disability 
$10—$15—$20 monthly per $1000 ($10 per month per $1000 insurance) 


Very Attractive Brokerage Commissions 


BROKERS AND EXCESS WRITERS are invited to enjoy the facilities that are proving to 


be so effective to those who now enjoy contracts with 


COMPANION LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: 345 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
ORegon 9-3939 





DIRECTORS 
EDGAR M. CULLMAN, Senior Vice President, MOSES G. HUBBARD, Member, 
Cullman Bros., Inc. Brown, Hubbard, Felt & Fuller, Utica, N. Y. 
ORIE R. KELLY, Vice President & Director, WILLIAM H. KEARNS, Member, 
Bankers Trust Company Ted Bates & Company, N. Y. C. 
DR. BASIL C. MacLEAN, Commissioner, 
The City of New York ROB ROY MACLEOD, Vice President, 
Department of Hospitals Mohawk Power Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 
gid gee sin CRANDALL MELVIN, President, 
ee y ak a Merchants National Bank & Trust Company, 
F. W. Woolworth Company Syracuse, N. Y. 
OSCAR M. TAYLOR, 
New York State Civil Service Commission WALTER F. MARTINEAU, Exec. Vice President, 
WILLIAM F. BLEAKLEY, Member, Companion Life Insurance Company, N. Y. C. 
Bleakley, Platt, Gilchrist & Walker, N. Y. C. V. J. SKUTT, President, 
JAMES F. CORROON, President, Mutual Benefit Health & Accident Association, 
R. A. Corroon & Co., Inc., N. Y. C. Omaha, Neb. 
OFFICERS 





V. J. SKUTT, President 
WALTER F. MARTINEAU, Executive Vice President 


JOHN S. COOK, Secretary 


Wholly Owned Subsidiary of Mutual Benefit Health & Accident Association of Omaha 
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“Measuring” Sales 


(Continued from Page 136) 


like it or not. Maybe you won’t be 
there. Would you like to have something 
to say about it? Let’s measure to see 
what your family could get along with 
if you didn’t come home anymore.” 
So we do a measuring job. We write 
down the minimum amount he and his 
family must have to provide for decency 


and the right to live. When we finish, 
we have a pretty accurate picture of his 
problem. 


Picturing What Life Insurance Can Do 


Then I take his life insurance policies, 
and I’m ready to go. I tell him, “This 
is now a laboratory job. There is no 
trick about all this. This is the job you 
want life insurance to do for you. This 
is the picture you want painted. You 
have some excellent paint here (the life 
insurance policies). I’ll do what I can. 
Make no mistake about it: if I run 


out of paint, I’ll be back to tell you 


exactly how much and what kind of 
paint you need to do the job you want 
done. If you need some more paint, 
could you get it if you wanted it? Are 
you in good health? Can you pass an 
examination?” He says, “Yes.” say, 
“Well, you look good to me; but, un- 
fortunately, my company won't accept 
my opinion, and they darn sure won’t 
take yours. They insist on having their 
doctor look you over. Do you think 
that’s fair?” He has to say, “Yes.” 
“T’ll make a date for you. Can you go 
to Dr. Allday at three o’clock?” 

If he doesn’t want to go to be ex- 





Pictured above is one of four new, two color bulletins that is working in the field for our General 
Agents and keeping our many broker friends informed of latest Company pluses. 

Other bulletins cover Guaranteed Cost Annual Renewable Term and the Juvenile Guaranteed 
Estate plan. Complete, easy to use sales illustration folders are part of this sales service. 


For full details complete and mail the coupon today. 
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I am interested in: 


[_] more information on the Champion. 


[_] submitting brokerage business with Bankers National. 


[_] your general agency opportunities. 


[_] receiving your monthly bulletins. 


Address...........- 


_E, eenereree 


Providing sound coverage at reasonable cost through competent repre- 
sentatives. — Bankers CNational’s consistent aim since its founding. 


COCY NATIONAL LIFE 
Insurance Company 


Monteluir, MN. 








amined, I’ll battle it out with him right 
there. “There are two decisions to be 
made: you—that you will buy; the com. 
pany—that it will sell. It isn’t fair to 
ask you to make a decision. We don’t 
know how much or what kind of life jn. 
surance will complete your job. Yoy 
can’t offer to buy; but you can stand 
still for a doctor for 15 minutes. Wij 
you do that? I'll do the three hours of 
laboratory work; you get examined, and 
we'll force the company to a decision 
It won’t cost you anything, and yoy 
haven’t bought anything.” 

If he won’t match his 15 minutes for 
a free examination against my three 
hours of highly-specialized work for 
him, I don’t want his policies, and | 
don’t take them. If I can’t sell him that 
kind of deal for free, I think I can't 
sell him life insurance for money. He 
. no longer my customer—you can haye 
im! 


Knows When to Quit 


In my operation, the only time I need 
muscle is at the end of the fourth step. 
Here I must win—or lose. When | 
lose, I lose—and quit! I just want to 
pay as little as possible for my mis- 
takes, I throw my heart, body and soul 
at him to get him to recognize that 
this is his problem. It’s a tough one. 
He wants it solved. I offer him the 
greatest single instrument for the “Con- 
quest of Fear” that man has ever dis- 
covered or devised. He and I can solve 
his problem—and he thinks so. He'll 
trust me, and he’ll do his part—he’ll be 
examined. When I can get over Step 
4, I’m in—and so is he! The next time 
I see him is at his home by appointment, 

I always manage to do this job in the 
dining room. I sit between Jim and his 
wife—let’s call her “Mayme.” I have a 
chart all worked. Jim and I explain to 
Mayme what we have been working on. 
It doesn’t take long. We show the mini- 
mum requirements. She agrees that 
they are darn sure minimum minimums! 
Then from my chart I show what can be 
provided with the best possible use of 
their present life insurance, with help 
from Social Security, veteran’s bene- 
fits, et cetera. After I’m sure they un- 
derstand it, I say,—That’s right—Noth- 
ing! 

Then they talk awhile. They are in 
trouble: big trouble. They can’t win. 
They are steeped in fear. They’re afraid 
he may die too soon—and they under- 
stand! If he lives too long, that’s bad, 
too! They don’t like it! Sometimes they 
ask me: “What should we do?” And I 
show my ‘second chart. Sometimes, I 
have to step in and say, “May I help? 
This is the way—the only way your 
problem can be solved.” Then we break 
out the second chart. “With $20,000 
more insurance, this is what we can do.” 
They look; they understand; and they 
buy it. 

There are times when measuring jobs 
lead me to big cases which require spe- 
cial knowledge and skills. I called ona 
member of a very wealthy family to do 
a measuring job. This man had a large 
amount of life insurance and a large 
estate. I made an appointment and took 
him to one of our prominent tax at- 
torneys. The attorney showed him the 
estate tax burden and sold $250,000 of 
life insurance on three lives; I complied 
with his instructions about proper own- 
ership. This is my way of doing estate 
planning for people in the higher income 
brackets. 


A Dallas Measuring Job 


There is a Dallas business which 1s 
operated by five brothers and two Sis- 
ters. I did a measuring job for one SIs- 
ter and she bought $25,000 on her own 
life and $10,000 on her son’s life. It 
was obvious that they had a partnership 
problem. I employed a competent at- 
torney and took him with me _ to talk 
about this partnership problem from the 
legal angle. They bought $50,000 of life 
insurance on each of the seven lives; 
thus, my attorney sold $350,000 ot busi- 
ness. I was also able to do a measuring 
job for each of the brothers, and ob- 
tained another $167,000. bringing the 
total of this case to $552,000. That’s the 
way I do Business Insurance. 
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Look around you sometime at the solids and stripes, the 
polka-dots and splash designs—the four-in-hands and bow 
ties. Why so many variations? Because we’re a people of 
individuals with individual likes and dislikes. What’s right for 
one of us isn’t necessarily right for all of us. 

We’re just as different in our wants and needs, our hopes 
for the future. That’s why The Union Central Life Insurance 
Company is keyed to the individual—providing a complete 
assortment of policies to fit every human situation from birth 
to age 70. 

TELL YOUR PROSPECTS ABOUT THESE CURRENT POLICIES 

A complete line of Term Policies, including 5-10-15-20 year 
Term (both convertible and non-convertible). 2» Term to 65 
(convertible to age 60). 2» Reducing Term (10-15-20 year 
plans, premiums payable 7-12-16 years respectively). 2» Insured 
Income ($100 or more monthly income for 10-15-20 years, 
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premiums payable 7-12-16 years respectively). 2» Whole Life 
Modified Premium. 2» Family Income Rider (10-15-20 year 
plans, $100-200-300 per month for each $10,000 base policy). 
2» Multiple Protection (10-15-20 year plans, convertible to 
within 7-10-15 years respectively). 2» Premium Reduction Life 
(5 attractive options at end of Sth year). 2» Juvenile Insurance 
—salable plans issued from age 0. 2 A complete line of 
Annuities including Deferred Annuities. 2» And a complete 
line of the usual policies on Ordinary Life, Limited Payment 
Life, Endowment, Retirement Income and Single Premium Life 
and Endowment plans. 2 Salary Allotment—Pension Trusts 
—Group Permanent—Group Term—Group P-T (combination 
Permanent and Term)—Group Annuity—Group Creditor. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
CINCINNATI 
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Unauthorized Practice of Law 


(Continued from Page 28) 


services to state and local bar asso- 
ciations, life underwriter associations, 
life insurance companies, and _ indi- 
viduals to consider, and make rec- 
ommendations concerning complaints 
against insurance companies, life un- 
derwriters or lawyers and that it seek 
to alleviate controversies and avoid 
litigation between them, with power 
in the Conference, when requested 
and where all parties so desire, to 
act as mediator or arbitrator in such 
matters.” 


One of the rewarding things growing 
out of the activities of the Conference 
has been the amicable settlement of a 
number of alleged complaints with the 


result that there now exists a clearer 
understanding between the organized 
bar and the life insurance business. 


These complaints have involved life in- 
surance companies, their agents and 
practicing attorneys. 

Typical of the way these matters have 
been handled was a complaint arising a 
few years ago which involved an estate 
analysis proposal prepared by represen- 
tatives of a life insurance company 
which local attorneys felt went beyond 
the legitimate field of life insurance 
planning. Instead of resorting to the 
courts, officials of the local bar associa- 
tion reported the matter to the Ameri- 
can Bar Association’s Standing Commit- 
tee on Unauthorized Practice of Law, 
whereupon a subcommittee of the Con- 
ference was appointed to investigate and 
make recommendations. This subcom- 
mittee reviewed the proposal in question 
and agreed that certain aspects of it 
were open to criticism. The matter was 
then carefully reviewed with officers of 
the company, including the agency vice 
president, the general counsel and the 
president, who gave their full coopera- 
tion so that successful steps were taken 
to forestall an unauthorized practice 
proceeding against the company’s repre- 
sentatives and to prevent a recurrence 
of similar practices. 

Several other cases involved what life 
underwriters considered to be question- 
able practices by practicing lawyers. 
Through the cooperation of the bar 
members of the Conference, such activi- 
ties have been brought to the attention 
of local bar associations so that the 
offending attorneys might be advised 
that such practices are considered im- 
proper. 

Still another case involves a claim by 
a lawyer, who prepared legal documents, 
for a fee to be paid out of an agent’s 
share of commissions resulting from 
business obtained from the _ lawyer’s 
client. The bar members of the Confer- 
ence have interceded in this case and 
communicated with the proper commit- 
tee of the State Bar Association. As of 
the time of this article, the matter is 
still pending. 

Estate Planning Service 

A further matter, also pending, in- 
volves the question of whether an estate 
planning service, conducted by life un- 
derwriters, constitutes the unauthorized 
practice of law. The National Confer- 
ence has been afforded the opportunity 
of having one of its representatives sit 
in as an observer at hearings to be con- 
ducted by a local committee of life un- 
derwriters and lawyers so that the Con- 
ference will be kept fully advised of 
developments. 

It cannot be emphasized too strongly 
that cooperative efforts of the nature 
hereinabove set forth in settlement of 
these complaints have gone far in cre- 
ating an atmosphere of understanding as 
to the proper spheres in which the two 
groups should operate in serving the 
interest of the public. Continuation of 
these activities along both the educa- 
tional and service fronts cannot help 


but bring a keener understanding and 
spirit of friendship between two impor- 
tant groups who serve the developing 
economy in such a vital way. 

the 


Perhaps over-all effect of the 


activities of the Conference during these 
past five years can best be summed up 
by repeating a statement contained in 
the 1954 Annual Report of the American 
Bar Association’s Standing Committee 
on Unauthorized Practice of Law, as 
follows: “In the opinion of this com- 
mittee this Conference has been one of 
the most successful Conferences which 
has been established. The attitude of 
the life insurance representatives on the 








underwriter in the field of insurance 
programming and related problems of 
estate planning, and the fact that this 
progress could be arrested or impaired 
by proposals which are open to just 
criticism by the organized bar and the 
judiciary. Since it is not possible for 
the full Conference to convene more 
than once or twice a year, a subcom- 
mittee will continue to give attention 
to this problem. 

The second subcommittee is reviewing 
the problems arising when a practicing 
attorney undertakes to sell life insur- 
ance. This is another illustration of the 
“two-way street” feature of the cooper- 
ative endeavor which was referred to 


Cooperate Wet Vi dional Conference 





Fabian Bachrach 


HENRY R. GLENN 


Henry R. Glenn, associate general 
counsel of Life Insurance Association 
of America, and Ralph H. Kastner, gen- 
eral counsel of American Life Conven- 
tion, are the staff representatives of 


RALPH H. KASTNER 


those two organizations who are as- 
signed to work with the Joint Com- 
mittee of LIAA and ALC with the 
National Conference of Lawyers and 
Life Insurance Companies. 





Conference has always been one of 


complete cooperation.” 
In Prospect 


Obviously it will be necessary for the 
value of this cooperative enterprise to 
be tested by time and experience. The 
efforts which have been made to pre- 
serve harmony and avoid rancor have 
been valuable but cannot be expected 
to endure forever without constant 
vigilance. It is apparent that the attain- 
ment of these objectives is more immi- 
nent now that the organization is better 
known to the life insurance business, 
the legal profession and the public. The 
recurrence from time to time of new 
cases, each presenting different factual 
problems, simply illustrates that the 
work is not completed and that there 
will be more interesting challenges and 
opportunities for service for those who 
carry on the National Conference in 
future years. The experience achieved 
by this joint activity can also be made 
valuable to local boards and committees 
that are required to deal with the pro- 
priety of the activities of lawyers and 
life insurance agents. 

Two subcommittees of the Conference 
are presently engaged in a study of 
general problems which were suggested 
by specific cases. One of these problems 
involves the scope of a written estate 
planning presentation by a life insurance 
agent. It has been felt that the legend 
described earlier in this article will be 
a valuable aid in removing the stigma 
of unauthorized practice from these 
analysis proposals. Moreover, we are 
conscious of the advance that has been 
made in the indoctrination of the life 


earlier in this article. It is not alto- 
gether clear whether a person may ac- 
tively pursue both professions at the 
same time, and the National Conference 
is hopeful that some guidance may be 
obtained on this problem. 


Activities Being Extended 


Two subcommittees of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Practice of Law of the life 
insurance industry are also extending 
their activities. The subcommittee on 
educational programs (James N. Acker- 
man, Joseph H. Collins, Victor A. Lut- 
nicki and Harry S. Redeker, chairman) 
is pursuing its assignment of publicizing 
the rules of the game throughout the 
life insurance industry; and the sub- 
committee on relations with NALU and 
other life underwriter groups (George 
L. Gordon, Karl Ljung, Clarence L. 
Peterson and Wendell F. Hanselman, 
chairman) has maintained a continuing 
liaison with similar committees of 
NALU, CLU and other life underwriter 
groups. The latter have in all cases 
been receptive to the assistance and 
guidance which the industry committee 
and the Conference itself have en- 
deavored to supply. The work of the 
Conference has also been emphasized 
in various publications of the American 
Bar Association, including the Journal 
and the Unauthorized Practice News. 

“For the future we may hope to main- 
tain the spirit of fair play that has 
characterized this venture from the out- 
set, to avoid needless controversies, and 
above all to help the legal profession 
and the life insurance industry to pro- 
vide the highest quality of service,” says 
a member of National Conference. 








Bar Association Committee 


(Continued from Page 25) 


the Restatement of Property and Te. 
porter for various segments of tha 
work. He has degrees of A.B. LLB 
J.S.D. and is secretary of the Standing 

. . 8 
Committee on Unauthorized Practice oj 
the Law of the American Bar Aggo. 
ciation. 

Warren H. Resh has been an Aggjs. 
tant Attorney General of Wisconsin fo; 
21 years. After leaving law school he 
Was in private practice for six year 
with Warner, Risser & Resh, Madison, 
Wis. In 1934 he was placed in charge 
of prosecution of unauthorized practice 
of law cases, continuing in that work tg 
the present time. He is secretary of the 
Wisconsin _Bar Association Unauthor. 
ized Practice of Law Committee and 
has been on American Bar Association's 
committee on this subject for nine 
years. During that time he has edited 
“TT 4 J T ” 
Unauthorized Practice News,” a quart. 
terly publication of ABA. Currently, he 
is co-chairman of National Conference 
of Realtors and Lawyers and co-secre- 
tary of the National Conference of 
Lawyers and Life Insurance Companies, 
Among other posts he is vice chairman 
of the Judicial Council of Wisconsin 
and chairman of its committee on Ju- 
dicial Administration. 


Baldwin, Davis 


Cuthbert S. Baldwin, a graduate of 
Tulane University, is a member of law 
firm of Baldwin, Haspel & Molony, New 
Orleans. He is past president of Tulane 
Alumni Association, New Orleans Bar 
Association and Louisiana Bar Associa- 
tion, State delegate from Louisiana in 
House of Delegates of ABA, and for- 
mer member of U. S. Regional Loyalty 
Board for Louisiana and Mississippi. He 
is author of the bill prohibiting picketing 
of Federal Courts and is author of a 
similar bill adopted by Louisiana legisla- 
ture prohibiting the picketing of State 
courts. 

Abraham N. Davis, a member of the 
law firm of Davis & Heffner, 60 Wall 
Street, New York City, is a former As- 
sistant Attorney General of New York 
State, and also is a former assistant di- 
rector of the Security and Exchange 
Commission. He is vice president of the 
Henry Street Settlement, and a member 
of the board of directors of the New 
York County Lawyers Association and is 
chairman of the committee on unlawful 
practice of law of that association. Mr. 
Davis is a member of the Association 
of the Bar of the City of New York, 
New York State Bar Association and 
American Bar Association. 


Eisenhower, White 


Edgar N.. Eisenhower, graduate of 
University of Michigan law school who 
went to Tacoma after graduation, has 
been engaged in private practice of law 
since his admission to the bar of State 
of Washington in October, 1914. He isa 
member of the Development Council of 
University of Michigan, and a director 
in these corporations: St. Regis Paper 
Co., Puget Sound National Bank, Coca- 
Cola Co. of Washington, Oregon and 
California, and of the F. S. Harmon 
Manufacturing ‘Co. 

The President of the United States 
appointed him last year on the John 
Marshall Committee, purpose of which 1s 
to arrange and supervise adequate rec- 
ognition of the 200th Anniversary of the 
birth of John Marshall which was of 
September 24, 1955. 

Edward S. White, Jr., of Carroll, Iowa, 
is a member of the law firm of White 
and Bruner. He received his academic 
education at Grinnell College and Uni- 
versity of Iowa and is a graduate of the 
law school of University of Iowa. HM 
is a former Assistant Attorney General 
of that state. For several years he was 
a member of the board of education m 
Carroll and he is a member of the Iowa 
Bar Association’s committee on Unat- 
thorized Practice of Law. He is counsel 
of a number of banks and corporations. 
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Know-how and tools build one-way streets to sales 


The point of decision is the crossroad for a salesman. 


How successfully he passes it depends on his training and 
experience .. . and the groundwork he has laid. 


Many salesmen are left to their own devices at this critical 
moment. 


A Bankerslifeman can be more fortunate. He can take ad- 
vantage of the ideas of master salesmen who have taught him 
many ways to pass this point and complete the sale. He is well- 
equipped with practical, progressive sales tools that help him lay 
the groundwork and move through a planned sequence which 
results in more sales and bigger sales. 


Guided by a philosophy of serving people and thoroughly 
trained in the techniques of our business, the Bankers/ifeman can 
make the point of decision a pleasant experience for himself and 
his client. His “know-how” and sales tools make each interview 
a one-way street toward the solution of the prospect’s problems. 


Having this ability is another attribute which makes a 
Bankerslifeman a valuable member of his community and a 
respected associate among his fellow underwriters. 


OVER $2,300,000,000 OF LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 









































BANKERS Hife COMPANY 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
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Kemp, Former Basketball Star, Has 


$2 Million In Force Among Doctors 


J. Beryl Kemp, manager, John Han- 
cock Chattanooga branch of the Starkey 
Duncan agency, Nashville, was a famous 
athlete before entering life insurance in 
1940. 
Hancock in 1946 and has qualified for 
MDRT every year since 1950. 

After graduating from University of 
Kansas in 1931 he was graduated from 
Woodrow Wilson School of Law, At- 
lanta. While attending law school he 
was a buver of hardware and paint for 


After war service he joined John 


the mail order department of Sears Roe- 
buck. In athletics he held Kansas High 
School basketball scoring record and let- 
tered in basketball and tennis at Uni- 
versity of Kansas. For 16 years he has 
been a college basketball official. 

His war service started in 1943 as a 
lieutenant in U. S. Navy Reserve. He 
spent 22 of 25 months on sea duty. 
During his tour of duty he sailed around 
the world twice and served in all naval 
theatres of operation. He is a past presi- 
dent of Chattanooga Association of Life 
Underwriters and founded the Life In- 
surance Trust Council of Chattanooga. 
He has been active in civic campaigns. 

Until 1950, Mr. Kemp built his entire 
clientele by cold canvass. From that date 
on most of his production has come from 
business insurance and estate analysis. 





J. BERYL KEMP 


He makes an average of two calls a day. 
Bulk of his estate analysis work has 
been in the medical profession and he 
now has $2,000,000 on the books in that 
field. His 1955 average size policy in 
John Hancock is more than $18,000. 


Partnership Purchase 
(Continued from Page 122) 


tributions which a partner has made to 
the success of the business during all 
of his years of service as a partner, the 
only practical way is through the pay- 
ment to his family, in event of his death, 
of amounts in excess of the fair market 
value of his proprietary interest in the 
business. ° 

Under the Income Tax law prior to 
the 1954 Code, the usual method of pay- 
ing a deceased partner’s family amounts 
in excess of his proprietary interest was 
through a so-called business continuance 
agreement. A typical agreement would 
provide for payment to decedent’s estate 
of an amount equal to the value of his 
capital interest in the firm, and would, 
in addition, contain a provision under 
which decedent’s estate would share in 
the profits of the firm during a specified 
period after the partner’s death. 


Position of Surviving Partners 


Under such an arrangement, the sur- 
viving partners would be required to 
carry the entire burden of the business 
during the profit-sharing period, without 
any obligation on the decedent’s estate 
or family to share losses or to contribute 
services. Even more important is the 
fact that the surviving partners might 
find their ideas on business policies to 
be at variance with those of decedent’s 
family. The partners, for example, might 
want to sell out the business entirely, or 
they might want to plow profits back 
into the business for future development. 
On the other hand, the decedent’s family 
might oppose either of these ideas be- 
cause they would be interested primarily 
in maximum income during the stipu- 
lated period. 

We cannot imagine that the partners 
would risk all of the hazards involved in 
a business continuance arrangement if 
there is any other practical solution to 


the problem of providing income frop 
the business to a decedent’s family {o, 
a reasonable period after his death, 

Fortunately, we do have another goly. 
tion today. Under the 1954 Tax Cod 
a partnership can agree to pay a e. 
ceased partner’s family a guaranteed jp. 
come in recognition of his services ) 
the firm. This means that a Partnership 
can now do for its partners what ¢ 
many corporations have arranged to do 
for key officers and employes, namely 
continue the whole or a part of th 
individual’s income from the business to 
his family for a reasonable period afte 
his death in recognition of his service; 
to the business. i 

In the case of a partnership, as jp 
the case of the corporation, the guaran. 
teed income paid to decedent’s family 
would be a deductible business expense 
to the firm and would constitute taxable 
income to the payees. 

Where the parties intend to purchase 
a deceased partner’s interest in the firm, 
and also wish to provide his family with 
guaranteed income of a certain amount 
over a specified period of time after 
his death, our new standard agreement 
can be used. To cover such a situation, 
it will only be necessary to add one 
additional paragraph as explained in the 
notes to the agreement. 

Many firms will see the merit of a 
plan designed to continue a partner's 


normal income from the business to 
his family for a_ reasonable period 
after his death. The plan is bound 


to be even more attractive when you 
demonstrate that the surviving partners 
can use tax-free life insurance dollars 
to meet their income obligation to the 
deceased partner’s family. Under this 
plan the surviving partners are assured 
that they will take over the entire busi- 
ness without any interference from the 
decedent’s family; and the decedent's 
family is assured, by the agreement, that 
they will receive a fair price for his 
interest in the business, plus a guaran- 
teed income over a certain period of 
time. 








today? 








DISABILITY FROM SICKNESS 


YOUR GOLDEN 


Would you like to be able to offer your clients the most complete package of personal protection available 


OPPORTUNITY 


THE SECURED INCOME PLAN 


NON-CANCELLABLE 


GUARANTEED RENEWABLE 


Provides income in case of: 


DISABILITY FROM ACCIDENT 


LOSS OF LIFE 


Desirable territory available to those who can qualify as managers. 


(We now have openings in Pennsylvania, Ohio, New Jersey and some Midwestern states.) 


FEDERAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


168 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


OLD-AGE RETIREMENT 
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You can see both sides of National Life’s history 
symbolized in this seal. 


On the one side... we are a company with our 
foundations set solidly in the granite hills of Vermont. 
Our company is among the “elder statesmen” of the 
life insurance business .. . ranking 9th in age among 
over 900 companies in the United States. Only 8 are 
older... but none is more youthful in spirit, more 
alert to progress. 


Progress is the other side of our story. 





ger® CPay, , 
: ‘ 





Since its founding in 1850, National Life has 
been tested by wars, epidemics, panics, depressions 
and has emerged from them all with a constant growth 
in assets and general strength in the insurance field. 


Steadily National Life has expanded its nation- 
wide service. It is 22nd in size in the country with 
more than $600,000,000 in assets and with over a 
billion and a half of life insurance in force. We are 
proud of this, not only because of the progress it 
represents, but because more than 240,000 Americans 
have chosen our mutual company to help them 
achieve financial independence. Our liberal dividend 
performance record has placed National among the 
very foremost low-net-cost companies in America. 


Yes, we take pride in both sides of our story 
...in our solid foundation in Vermont as well as 


our nationwide strength in service. 


4) National Life of VERMONT 








Indurcanee Company 


FOUNDED IN 1850... A MUTUAL COMPANY... OWNED BY ITS POLICYHOLDERS 


Montpelier 
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Industry Committee Members 


(Continued from Page 28) 


Ackerman, Gordon 


Mr. Ackerman, who is associate gen- 
eral counsel, Bankers Life of Nebraska, 
received his A.B. degree from Nebraska 
Wesleyan in 1933 and an LL.B. from 
Harvard Law School in 1938 in which 
year he was admitted to the Nebraska 
Bar. He became associated with law 
firm of Davis & Stubbs in 1938 and a 
partner in the firm of Davis, Stubbs and 
Ackerman in 1942. He joined the firm 
of Peterson, Devoe and Ackerman in 
1947, of which firm he is still a member. 
In the latter year he became an attor- 
ney on the legal staff of Bankers Life 
of Nebraska; assistant general counsel 





Boris, Boston 
V3CTOR A. LUTNICKI 


in 1950 and general counsel in 1955. 

During World War II Mr. Ackerman 
was special agent of Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. 

Mr. Gordon, general counsel, Business 
Men’s 
Missouri Bar in 
United States 
He has been with 


Assurance Co., was admitted to 
1924 and Bar of the 
Court in 1935. 
Business Men’s As- 
1939; was 


general counsel in 


Supreme 
surance Co. since elected 
counsel in 1944 and 
1946, and has been on its 
1950. 
law firm of Gordon & Gilmore. 

Mr. Gordon is a 
board of directors and chairman of legal 
committee of the Kansas City Club, 
also former member, executive commit- 
tee, Lawyers Association of Kansas 
City, and former vice chairman of Kan- 
sas City Chamber of Commerce’ Na- 
tional Affairs Committee. He is now a 
member of Kansas City, Missouri and 
American Bar 
tional Insurance Coun- 
sel; legal section of American Life Con- 
vention; Association of Life Insurance 
Counsel; legislative and national affairs 
committees of Kansas City Chamber of 
Commerce and is past chairman of Mis- 
souri Bar Committee on Trusts and Real 
Estate Law. He is a member of execu- 
tive committee of Missouri Public Ex- 
penditure Survey and of Insurance Com- 
mittee of Missouri Bar and of legislative 
and national affairs committee of Kan- 


board since 


He is also senior partner of the 


former member of 


Associations; Interna- 


Association of 


sas City Chamber of Commerce. He is 
a trustee of University of Kansas City 
and secretary of board of trustees, Chil- 
dren’s Mercy Hospital. 


Davis, Hanselman 


Deane C. Davis, president, National 
Life of Vermont, was educated at Bos- 
ton University Law School. After a 
brilliant career as a prosecutor he be- 
came a judge of the Superior Court of 
Vermont. He was elected general coun- 
sel of National Life of Vermont in 1940 
and also vice president in 1943, his ele- 
vation to the presidency being in 1950. 

Judge Davis is past president of Ver- 
mont Bar Association and Vermont 





Sudvarg Studio 
GEORGE L. GORDON 





KARL LJUNG 


Chamber of Commerce and is a former 
Governor of American Bar Association. 
He is a trustee of Vermont Junior Col- 
lege and of Vermont State Library and 
is curator of the Vermont Historical So- 
ciety. Also, he is a director of Life In- 
surance Association of America, Peo- 
ples National Bank of Barre, Vt., and 
of Rock of Ages Corp. 

Mr. Hanselman, first vice president of 
Union Central, is a graduate of Univer- 
sity of Michigan where he got an A.B. 
degree and of Salmon P. Chase Law 
School, Cincinnati. He became a mem- 
ber of the Ohio Bar Association. In 
1924 he joined Union Central to be edi- 
tor of its Agency Bulletin, later becom- 
ing director of sales promotion. He was 
made superintendent of agencies in 1933 
and vice president and head of the 


agency division in 1942, and his appoint- 
ment to first vice president followed. He 





was the first man to be elected president 
of Life Insurance Agency Association 
which was in 1946. He long has been 
a member of its committees. 


Ljung, Peterson 


Mr. Ljung, vice president in charge of 
agency operations, Jefferson Standard 
Life, began with that company in a 
clerical capacity. 

For five years he was conservation 
manager and was elected assistant sec- 
retary in 1931. In 1933 he was trans- 


ferred to the agency department, be- 
coming superintendent of agencies in 
1936; assistant agency manager in 1940 
and agency manager in 1944 and since 





Fabian Bachrach 
DEANE C. DAVIS 





JAMES N. ACKERMAN 


1951 has been vice president in charge 
of agency operations. 

He is a member and past president of 
Life Insurance Advertisers Association; 
member Life Insurance Agency Man- 
agement Association; chairman of the 
association’s training advisory commit- 
tee, and secretary, agency section, 
American Life Convention. He is a di- 
rector of National Sales Executive Club; 
is on board of Piedmont Sales Execu- 
tives Club, Rotary Club and Greensboro 
Country Club. 

Mr. Peterson, vice president and gen- 
eral counsel, Ohio State Life, admitted 
to the practice of law in Ohio in 1928, 
received his LL.B. from Ohio Northern 
University Law School in Ada, Ohio. 
He joined Ohio State Life in July, 1929, 
and is a member of board of directors 
and on its executive committee. 

Currently, Mr. Peterson is secretary 





of the legal section of ALC and chair. 
man of the ALC Uniform Laws Com. 
mittee. He is a past member of execy- 
tive committee of Association of Life 
Insurance Counsel and past chairman of 
legal committee of the Health and Ac. 
cident Underwriters Conference. He be. 
longs to the American, Ohio State and 
Columbus Bar Associations. 


Swanstrom, Collins 


Mr. Swanstrom, general counsel of 
Northwestern Mutual, a native of Iowa 
attended University of Minnesota and 
was graduated from University of Min- 
nesota Law School in 1923. On leaving 
college he became attorney in home 
office of Minneapolis and St. Louis Rail- 
road in 1923, becoming its general attor- 
ney three years later and then its gen- 
eral solicitor. In 1933 he joined North- 
western Mutual Life as assistant coun- 
sel, becoming general counsel in 1943, 

Mr. Swanstrom is a member of Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin and American Bar 
Associations. He is a past president of 
Association of Life Insurance Counsel 


(ATF 





WENDELL F. HANSELMAN 


and is a member of the Joint Anti-Trust 
committees of American Life Conven- 
tion and Life Insurance Association of 
America. 

Mr. Collins, general counsel Metro- 
politan Life, a native of Minnesota, was 
educated at Creighton University. Later 
he obtained a Master of Laws degree 
from the University of Detroit. After a 
period of general practice of the law, 
he joined the Metropolitan in its law 
division in 1928. He was appointed as- 
sistant general counsel in 1936, associate 
general counsel in 1944, and general 
counsel in 1948; Mr. Collins has been a 
member of many committees of the 
American Bar Association. He is a 
member of the Nebraska, South Dakota, 
and New York Bars, and the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Counsel. 


Victor Lutnicki 


Mr. Lutnicki, second vice president 
and counsel, John Hancock, is a graduate 
of Northwestern University, with a B.S. 
degree, summa cum laude, and Phi Beta 
Kappa, and of Northwestern University 
School of Law with a Juris Doctor de- 
gree. From 1938 to 1942 he was assistant 
counsel, American Life Convention, and 
then entered the aviation division 0 
Navy where he was decorated for serv- 
ice with the 7th Fleet in Southwest 
Pacific, Philippines and China, being 
discharged with rank of lieutenant com- 
mander. He returned to ALC as assis- 
tant counsel in October, 1946, and later 
became associate counsel, John Hancock, 
being elected second vice president and 
counsel in February, 1953. He now heads 
the company’s insurance law division 0 
the law department and is also on com- 
pany’s Group selection committee. He 
has been chairman of American Bat 
Association’s insurance section’s mem- 
bership committee. 
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You’re on it as soon as you give us a case. 
rust 
veut It’s a real first string team of Home Office and Field men, working for 
no . . 
you... to get you the best possible issue. 
-tro- 
ie It’s the Postal Life Team — and look what it has to help Brokers and 
a . ‘ 
gree Surplus Writers! — 
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Selling Insurance As A 
“Business Opportunity Fund” 


By Harotp S. Parsons 
The Travelers, Los Angeles 


I use “Business Opportunity Fund” as 
a quotation when discussing with clients 
and prospects this idea: 

Over the years much of my business 
has been done with the local executives 
and store managers of national concerns 
operating retail stores throughout the 
country. These men work under consid- 
erable pressure. There is not only com- 
petition between the various stores and 
districts, but also competition between 
their performance and that of other 
competitive companies. The pressure of 
big business nowadays ‘s such that the 
above condition applies to most large 
companies. As a man gets older, this 
pressure becomes more fatiguing and 
many of those who are financially able 
to do so resign to go into business for 
themselves. 

Protecting Future Emergencies 


It is my opinion that there is nothing 
more constructive or helpful we can do 
in talking with employes of large com- 
panies than to discuss with them the 
future advantages in creating a “business 
opportunity fund.” If, at any time in the 
future, there should be a business re- 
cession when it would be possible to pick 
up a small business at a bargain, the 
advantage would be lost without having 
par dollars (insurance cash values, KE 
bonds, or savings account) with which 
to purchase such a bargain. If money 
invested in stock or any other property 
affected by business conditions were 
used to make the purchase, the penalty 
in selling would take away all of the 
advantage of the bargain. 

For this reason, it is necessary to have 
par dollars available for such a purpose, 
and there is no more certain way of 
having such par dollars than to accumu- 
late them systematically in the form of 
cash value in a life insurance policy. 
Normally, for that purpose the most 
advantageous type of policy would be 
one of the Endowment or Retirement 
Income forms, but in the discussion 
there is litthe or no mention made of 
the life insurance—it would merely be 
a discussion of the amount per year or 
per month that should be set aside for 
a purpose. 
the years | 


such 


Over have written a fair 


¢ 


HAROLD S. PARSONS 


number of policies for this purpose, and 
I have seen how beneficial it can be for 
an individual to have funds later on in 
his business life. Several of these men 
have mentioned to me that, even though 
they have not as yet used the funds to 
buy a business, it has greatly helped 
their peace of mind and mental attitude 
to know that the money was there at 
any time they wanted to use it. In one 
or two cases the cash value has been 
used to enable a man to retire earlier, 
using his cash value savings to pay liv- 
ing costs over the five or ten year period 
until his paid-up annuity under his re- 
tirement program, together with Social 
Security, would commence to pay him a 
life income at age 65. 

I can recommend strongly the im- 
portance of a “business opportunity 
fund” because of the interest that you 
will create in the minds of prospects by 
discussing with them the advantages of 
such a supplementary plan to augment 
their present program. 


Social Security 


(Continued from Page 32) 
“Freezing” Wage Benefits 


The new law provides for “freezing” 
wage credits during long periods of total 
disability so that your “insured” status 
will be preserved. 

Quarters of coverage (except the first 
and last) during which you have no 
earnings because of total disability will 
be excluded when determining your “in- 
sured” status and “average monthly 
wage.” Thus, benefits will reflect your 
actual earnings under Social Security. 

To qualify for the wage “freeze” you 
must have a disability which... 

@ lasts for more than six months 

@ is expected to continue for an in- 

definite period or to result in death 


1. Will my Social Security benefits 
provide us with an adequate retire. 
ment income? 

2. If I’m not here, will the benefits be 
sufficient to enable my wife to 
at home when the children need he 
most? 

The answer to both these questions, of 
course, is No! Social Security benefits 
provide a good base income, and the 
benefits over the years may be worth 
thousands of dollars to you or your 
family. But, the payments are hardly 
enough to provide a liveable income 
Social Security benefits alone were neyer 
intended to do so. 

Social Security as a Base 

The ideal way to provide security for 
your family and a retirement income for 
your wife and yourself is by combining 
your Social Security benefits with life 





SURVIVORS’ BENEFITS 


Lump Sum 
Death 
Benefit 
Payable 

In All Cases 


Widow 
and 3 
Children 
Under 18 
$200.10 
200.10 
200.10 
200.10 
200.10 
192.00 
176.10 
160.20 
144.00 
128.10 
112.20 


If Your 
Average 
Monthly 
Wage Is 
$350 
330 
300 
280 
260 
240 
220 
200 
180 
160 
140 


223.50 
211.50 
199.50 


Widow 
and 2 
Children 
Under 18 
$200.00 
200.00 
197.10 
189.10 
181.10 
173.10 
165.10 
157.10 
144.00 
128.00 
112.00 


Widow 
and 1 Child 
Under 18 
$162.80 
156.80 
147.80 
141.80 
135.80 
129.80 
123.80 
117.80 
111.80 
105.80 

99.80 


$81.40 
78.40 
73.90 
70.90 
67.90 
64.90 
61.90 
58.90 
55.90 
52.90 
49.90 





@® keeps you from any substantially 

gainful work. 

In addition, you must have been under 
Social Security for 20 of the preceding 
40 quarters and for six of the 13 quarters 
preceding the disability. 

You can’t do much work or you'll earn 
over the $1,200 limit and begin to lose 
your benefits. Earnings from any source 
must be counted, whether or not the 
work is covered by the Social Security 
law. 

Must Have Enough to Live Upon 


So you see, even though you're fully 
covered by Social Security, you may not 
be able to leave your family enough to 
live on...or be able to retire at all... 

First, determine the approximate So- 
cial Security benefits that you and your 
wife will have to live on. Then, ask 
yourself these questions: 


insurance. With your Social Security as 
a base, a sound life insurance program 
will make certain that: 


(1) You will have the funds for the 
most carefree retirement possible, 
if you live. 

Your wife and children will have 
a monthly income to meet the 
expenses of food, clothing and 
other necessities, if you should die, 
Your wife will have a source of 
income during the Social Security 
Suspension Years—from the time 
the youngest child reaches 18 until 
your wife is 65. 

At the same time you'll be giving 
yourself the greatest gift of all—peace ot 
mind. You'll know that no matter what 
happens, careful planning has made the 
future secure for you and your loved 


ones. 
— ae 


(2) 











“Best H. 0. Cooperation Ever... 


That’s what our Agents tell us as they enjoy individualized Sun 


Life service day after day. 


oe 


If you want top commissions . . . a complete and flexible policy 


portfolio ...a part in the growing future of an expanding Com- 
pany ... prompt and friendly Home Office assistance, contact us 
about the better opportunities we offer. Agency and brokerage 


contracts available in Maryland, Delaware, Pennsylvania and Ohio. 


Assets over 


B. A. Frank, Assistant Secretary and General Agency Manager 


SUN LIFE 


Insurance Company of America 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
TA ametica KO 
ya 


OY 


Insurance 
In Force over 


$400,000,000 


Address your inquiry to: 


109 E. Redwood Street, Baltimore 2, Maryland 








“ 


Ptah: « 4. 


benefits. 








NORTH AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF CHICAGO 


R. D. ROGERS, CLU 
Director of Agencies 


THE COUNTRY'S MOST FRIENDLY COMPANY 


Modern and attractive agent’s and general agent’s contracts to those 
looking for a permanent connection. 


Complete line of Life Insurance policy contracts from birth to age 70 
with full death benefit from age 0 on juvenile policy contracts. 


Complete line of Accident and Health policy contracts with lifetime 


Individual and Family Hospitalization contracts. 
Complete substandard facilities. 
Educational program for field man. 

Company’s Expansion Program Offers 


Openings in California, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, North Dakota, Ohio and Wisconsin 


NORTH AMERICAN BUILDING 
Chtcago 3, Ill. 


ES 
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OPPORTUNITY 


in the 


United States 


Life Insurance Company 
In the City of New York 


OLDEST STOCK LEGAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY IN THE COUNTRY 


LIFE 


e Substandard up to 500% mortality. 

e Family Income up to $50 monthly per $1,000 base 
policy. 

e Quadruple Protection — provides level coverage 
equal to 4 times the base policy. 

e Underwriting of Foreign Travel or Residence. 


GROUP 
e All forms of Group Insurance. 
@ Originators of the unique SALES ROBOT—the self 
service group underwriting kit. 
e Originators of Baby Group. 
e Group Major Medical Expense Insurance. — 


ACCIDENT & HEALTH 


e Guaranteed Renewable A & H Contract. 

e Lifetime Accident and Confining IIness—first day 
coverage. 

e Catastrophe Hospitalization—up to $5,000. 


Because of our Company’s expansion there are excellent opportunities 
for General Agencies in the following cities: 


Baltimore Cincinnati Detroit Los Angeles Pittsburgh 
Chicago Cleveland Minneapolis MEG Coie St. Louis 


If you feel you have the qualifications of a successful General Agent you should 
investigate the United States Life. For more information write now... 


Agency Department (SP) 84 William Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


TOP COMMISSIONS _ ¢@ LIBERAL UNDERWRITING e COMPETITIVE RATES 
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APPLYING IMAGINATION 
TO SALESMANSHIP 


By Wm. Eucene Hays, CLU 
General Agent, New England Mutual, Boston 


recently 
after 100 
distribution 


authority 
“Why, 


insurance 


A merchandising 
asked this question: 
years of life 
through sales agents, hasn’t there been 
devised some ‘best way’ to sell it, some 
sales process which is recognized as the 
most effective method ?” 

That no such standard sales process 
has been achieved is a phenomenon not 
readily understood. Life insurance is 
“all things to all people.” It has many 
uses in funding obligations which arise 
not only at death, but at various periods 
in the owner’s lifetime. It is perhaps 
this variety of uses which, applied to 
the almost limitless combinations of 
human problems, has frustrated those 
who have attempted to standardize the 
merchandising of this financial service 
called life insurance. Herein also lies 
the fascination which life insurance 
selling has to those who have mastered 
its fundamentals and who also possess 
imagination and. initiative. 


Applying Imagination to 
Human Problems 


agency we attempt to train 
ourselves to look for the “big idea” in 
our approach to the problems of our 
prospects and clients. In other words, 
if we can appraise the situation, isolate 
the problem and draw out the one com- 
pelling idea which will solve his prob- 
lem and motivate our prospect to buy, 
then we believe we deserve the sale. 
There is much to be said for the un- 


In our 


orthodox solution which results from 
the application of imagination to a 
human problem. This can be illustrated 
by several cases which have recently 


been closed by our agency members. 
The first we shall call “The Case of 
the Irate Stockholder.” The prospect 


owned 75% of the stock in a small but 
prospering textile company. His two 
brothers owned the remaining 25% of 
stock. The corporation had purchased, 
several years before, $150,000 of keyman 
insurance on the majority stockholder’s 
life, and there was an agreement to pur- 
chase his entire holdings with the pro- 
ceeds of this insurance at his death. 
When it was pointed out that he was 
paying 75% of the premiums for the 
insurance which was to provide the 
money to buy all of his stock, our pros- 
pect became very much unset. Our agent 
had a solution which satisfied his pros- 
pect and solved his business problem. 
The corporation insurance was_ taken 
over by the majority stockholder for 
family insurance. His brothers each pur- 
chased $80,000 on his life, with a cross- 
purchase agreement. An unorthodox 
solution, yes, and one which satisfied 
all concerned. 


Successful Approach to a Father-in-Law 


“The Case of the Generous Father- 
in-law”: Our agent programmed the in- 
surance and estate holdings of a highly- 
paid executive of a local industrial com- 
pany who was in his 60’s. The survey 
disclosed that there was no need for 
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further life insurance, but that the client 
had two married daughters and several 
grandchildren to whom he was devoted. 
It was apparent that he also thought 
highly of his sons-in-law, who had 
promise as professional men but who 
were struggling to get established. 
Our agent asked his client this ques- 
tion: “Mr. Father-in-law, you and. your 
wife are at the point in life where you 
can look forward to carefree days—your 
family responsibilities mostly behind 
you. This is as it should be. If one of 
your sons-in-law should die, you would, 
of course, gladly take over support of 
your daughter and her children. But I 
am sure that you would not relish the 
financial responsibility of raising a sec- 
ond family, would you? Why not trans- 
fer a part of that responsibility to a 
life insurance company by insuring your 
sons-in-law for $25,000 Family Income 
each, with your daughters as owners- 
beneficiaries? They could then be sure 


of $250 a month toward the cost of rajs. 
ing your grandchildren if their husbands 
should die. 

The father-in-law jumped at this op- 
portunity to solve his problem with life 
insurance and made gifts to each daugh- 
ter by paying ten premiums in advance 
Our agent was thanked for creating this 
security for his daughters and their 
families. Here is the sequel: This cop. 
tinuous contact disclosed that our client 
and his business associates owned the 
majority stock of a very profitable or. 
ganization but were concerned tha 
there was no market for this stock and 
that neither could afford to buy the 
other’s holdings at his death. The soly. 
tion was the formation of a profit-shar- 
ing trust empowered to buy stock jp 
the corporation and also to insure the 
lives of its key men. A large amount of 
life insurance was purchased, and our 
agent’s share was $10,000 in annual pre- 
miums. 


Rewards Far Beyond Monetary Results 


We believe that there are two com- 
pensations in selling life insurance: one 
the commissions and renewals which we 
earn; the other is the satisfaction of 
creating security where none existed 
before. It is this second compensation 
which is the strong tie which binds men 
to the career of life insurance and 
causes them to go beyond the normal 
lines of duty to serve their clients, 


It is a great privilege to be able to 
help men do what they cannot accom- 
plish alone. We are dedicated to a type 
of service which has no equal in Ameri- 
can business. There are spiritual values 
in our work which sustain us when the 
going gets rough. These are the rewards 
which compensate us far beyond the 
value of the commissions and renewals 
we receive. Any agent who has paid a 
death claim on a program for which he 
was responsible finds it difficult to un- 
derstand how a man can follow a purely 
commercial occupation which lacks the 
deep and lasting satisfactions afforded 
the life insurance practitioner. 








Canadians purchase 
more life insurance from 
the London Life than 


from any other company 


ee 








The London Life Head Office 


LONDON LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Head Office 


London, Canada 























» 1955 


— 
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We've just completed a modernization program that makes Combined Insurance the leader in accident and 
health protection for 20th century living. 

We've spent months studying each and every one of our policies — adding new features . . . writing entirely 
new policies . . . and now we've come up with a line of accident and health contracts that just can’t be 
beat — anywhere! 


Here are the Highlights — 


New Universal Non-Cancellable Disability Policy — The Income Protector with Ajon-Can with no “Ifs”’ 
Built-in Satisfaction — Provides WORLD WIDE Protection and is conspicuous in 
the industry with its LACK OF EXCLUSIONS! 


New Royal Banner Hospitalization — Room and Board up to $15.00 per day 
and the policy pays for as many as 1,000 days. Miscellaneous expense benefits 
are blanket and predicated on length of stay in the hospital; $100.00 for first 
15 days, $200.00 for over 15 days and less than 45; and if stay extends beyond 
45 days incidental expenses up to $300.00 are paid. 


$15,000-+- Hospital Protection 


New Premier Disability Policy — Income Protection in Open Form: LIFETIME Jmeqome Protection Even for Life 
Accident and LIFETIME Sickness (no confining requirement first 24 Mos.) Lifetime- 

One Year; 5 Year-5 Year; or 2 Year-6 Mos. Plans of indemnity are written — 

All on the same policy form. 


And, in addition, our line has also been modernized to include the latest in Franchise and Organizational group 
— Union Labor Group and Medical Surgical Protection. 


Mr. Jack Olson 
Combined Insurance Co. of America 


5316 Sheridan Road, Chicago 40, III. 


COMBINED INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


Please send me information about Combined’s: 


I 
! 
\ 
J 
I 
t 
(] Non-Can Disability [-] Regular Open FormA& H | 
[1] Union Labor Group [] Franchise & Ass’n. Group | 
(_] Medical Surgical (_] Comprehensive | 
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Protection Hospitalization 


5316 Sheridan Read 
Chicago 40, Illinois 
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Indoctrination of Agents 


(Continued from Page 116) 


something new about the business to be 
picked up every day; that study is re- 
quired to keep up with the parade. If he 
leaves this first course with this attitude 
in mind, the chances are excellent that 
the indoctrination has taken effect. 

The other aspect of this whole prob- 
lem has to do with field work. We as- 
sign the assistant manager to the new 
agent not only to introduce him to his 
policyholders, but to show him by re- 





peated demonstration how to sell, and 
then to take the time and the patience 
and the energy to make sure the new 
man has mastered that process. For it’s 
too easy for a new agent to feel that 
the selling process is just like falling 
off a log, especially when he hears an 
experienced life underwriter close a case. 
3ut it isn’t quite so easy when he does 
it himself. While it may be time-con- 
suming there is no alternative but to 
have him repeat again and again, under 
expert supervision. 

This matter of the need for constant 
practice was brought home to me the 
other day by my son. He decided that 





he might take up the great game of golf 
and so he set about taking a few lessons. 
At the end of the third one, I asked 
about his progress. He said there was 
one thing he was sure of. He could 
now use the seven iron. So he went 
down to the driving range and drove out 
some balls. He did very well. The next 
day he repeated the process with ex- 
actly the same iron and at the same 
driving range, but something had gone 
wrong and he came home in disgust. 
Since we’re all alike, he decided to give 
up the game. I persuaded him that per- 
haps some lessons by the pro with the 
seven iron might be a better answer. 





Group Life 
Insurance 
¥ 
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VW Is Good for Your Community 
Is Good for Your Clients 


“Is Profitable for You! 


As perfected by the WASHINGTON NATIONAL, Creditor 


Group Life Insurance becomes an integral part of all Consumer 


Credit transactions—providing security and peace of mind for your clients and 


Sts Parooves are Basically 






Protection for the Creditor—in that he has complete assurance that the total insured outstanding in- 
debtedness will be paid in the event of his client’s death. The Creditor is relieved of the unwelcome 
task of requiring payment from his client's family, any endorsers or co-makers, or repossessing any col- 


lateral, all of which often require tiresome and expensive litigation. 





SIGNIFICANT FACTS 
ABOUT THE COMPANY ft 
FAAS 





years, Washington Na- § m 

tional has become one SUCRACPA = 
of the leading multiple-line persona! pro- 
tection institutions writing Life, Accident, 
Health, Hospitalization, Franchise and 
Group Insurance. It is in the top 10 per- 
cent of companies in Life Insurance in 
force, and one of the largest legal reserve 
stock accident and health companies in 
premium income. Its courteous and efficient 
service is rendered to more than 4,000,000 
policyowners. 


ones who freely guarantee the integrity of t 
Insurance removes a major hazard facing an Endorser or Co-maker. 


S wort 1 know mow... 


about selling Creditor Group Life Insurance 
and the marvelous opportunity it presents in 
increased earnings for me! 














building good will for your organization in your community. 


Protection for the Debtor—as well as his Family or Estate, in providing the one sure way that 
any insured outstanding indebtedness will be paid in full in the event of his death. The bereaved. 
family knows they will not be called upon to meet the monthly payments and any pledged collateral 
is released to the family, where it rightfully belongs, instead of being repossessed or sold at a loss. 





Protection for Endorsers and Co-makers—who are so essential to many desirable credit transactions 
and whose good will is to be fostered by all credit organizations. The Endorsers and Co-makers are 
+ Debtor, if he lives to repay the debt. Credit Group Life 








0 Send further details immediately 


NAME 


0 Have your Field Supervisor contact me at the address shown below 








LOCAL ADDRESS 


CITY. 


ZONE STATE. 





OFFICE PHONE 











WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 














He found that it was. You will forgive 
me for the homely and persona] example 
but it illustrates the point not only tha 
it is necessary to teach the salesman 
or in this case, to teach the young man 
how to use the seven iron, but to be 
around so that when he stumbles, there 
is a helping hand. So often I think We 
are apt to go through the sales proces, 
perfectly up to this point but forget the 
clincher—which is a return visit with 
the new agent. 

Once this process is ingrained, the man 
is on the high road. But that proces. 
does take time. We must give our new 
agent the proper indoctrination. We 
must be patient and steadfast in oy 
determination to see that he really gains 
skill in the sales process and in the 
proper sales attitude before we put him 
out on his own. It takes us a longer 
time to get Mr. “B” and to get Mr. “(” 
but if we do a good job on Mr. “A” at 
least we know that we'll keep him and 
the number of Mr. “B’s” and Mr, “(’,” 
will diminish over the years. The most 
important part of the selling process js 
what happens before it even begins—g 
proper indoctrination. 





PHILLIPS A CITY COMMISSIONER 


Pilkington Studio 


W. KEITH PHILLIPS 


It would be difficult for an insurance 
agent to have played a more important 
role in civic life than has W. Keith 
Phillips of the Miami agency of Sun 
Life of Canada. Currently, he is City 
Commissioner and vice mayor of Coral 
Gables, a Miami suburb of which he was 
mayor for four years. 

His list of directorates furnishes a 
key to his many activities in the Miam 
area. They include being on the boards 
of Cancer Institute at Miami; Variety 
Children’s Hospital, Miami Lighthouse 
for Blind, Coral Gables War Memorial 
Youth Center, United Cerebral Palsy 
Association of Miami. Also, he is on 
boards of Orange Bowl Committee, 
Florida Council for Blind, Greater Miami 
Charter Board, Metropolitan Miami 
Swimming Association and Citizens 
Board, University of Miami. His clubs 
include Rotary, Elks and Variety of 
Miami Riveria’s Country Club of Coral 
Gables and Coral Gables Country Club. 

Mr. Phillips has been president 0! 
Miami Chamber of Commerce, chairman 
of both the Dade County Community 
Chest and Salvation Army Drive, active 
in Bov Scouts and director of Univer- 
sity of Miami Athletic Association and 
director of State Chamber of Commerce. 
He has also been on board of Cancer, In- 
stitute of Dade County and of American 
Cancer Society. He has been on board 
of stewards Coral Gables Methodist 
Church since 1927. ie 

Born in Bolivar County, Mississipp! 
he studied law at night at Atlanta Law 
School and for 20 years was with the 
National Public Service Corporation. He 
entered life insurance 19 years ago. !" 
1953 he was selected by B'nai B'rith 4 
“the outstanding man of the year 
Dade County.” 
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Giving young agents 
a chance in sales management 





(Some questions answered by a New England Mutual Life General Agent) 













When do you think a young agent is ready for 
a position in management? 


**As soon as he proves himself ready with a sound 
understanding of life insurance fundamentals. Then 
if he shows an earnest desire for management re- 
sponsibilities, I give him a chance to try his hand. 
There are eight men in my agency who got into 
management after less than three years of selling.” 


Early training is mighty important, isn’t it? 


“Tt certainly is. A young man must have a good 
foundation in life insurance before he can take over 
a management position. If he has good training and 
help when he enters the business, he should be able 
to ‘write his own ticket’ as far as the future goes.” 


FOR TWENTY YEARS, C. Vernon Bowes has 
been a General Agent for New England Mutual Life. 
During that time his philosophy of promoting young, 
able career underwriters has given the New England 
some of its outstanding men. Seven General Agents 
(one now his partner), one Director of Agencies, and 
a number of other agents in management positions 
have come from his Newark agency. 


Has this policy of giving young agents a chance 
in management helped your agency? 


“It’s given our morale a terrific lift. Young agents 
know there are ‘no strings attached’ to them — they 
can go as far as their industry and ability will take 
them. I feel this way: Life insurance has given me 
such rewards and satisfaction that I want other young 
men to have the same opportunities the New England 
has given me.” 


NEW ENGLAND 
AMtiuil TAFE eo" 


THE COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA—1635 
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Life Insurance Benefits mattress. Just about 80 years ago In- economically and surely by life insur- 
J ) AEUREUL dustrial insurance was introduced into ance. In view of complicated tax prob- 
ee ee this country. It saved many a worker’s lems, it provides an ideal method of 

tia family from a financial crisis when he meeting the costs of settling an estate 

died, and sometimes even provided and of protecting it from certain costs 

ture, since his careful consideration of something extra to help the family over and claims. Many a breadwinner can be 
the family’s economic status, both pres- rough spots. Group life insurance, first secure in the thought that_at least his 
ent and future, makes for the kind of written in 1911, now covers more than life insurance is guaranteed to his fam- 
life insurance program which will keep two-fifths of all employed persons in _ ily, even if part of the rest of his estate 


































































the “wolf” in his place. the United States for an average of will “go down the drain” because of 
; : $3,000 per worker. Additionally, many taxes and debts and other expenses of 
Dd, ae) 2 
Certainty of Estate Protection workers have Ordinary and Industrial _ settling things up. 
[he worker of a century ago could insurance policies. Today a worker Most Stable Form of 


” 


not very well accumulate an “estate. really has an estate, and life insurance 
The best he could do was to keep the’ is often its most important element. 

family going, and if he had a little And speaking of estates, both large More American families now have life 
extra he probably kept it under the and small, they can be protected most insurance than have savings accounts 


Long-Term Savings 





Will Life Insurance 
ever be sold...or bought... 
; like 
‘Soap Flakes? 
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Not if we can help it! Life insurance is one product that must always 
be bought individually by the individual customer. 


Mutual 
Benefit 
Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


300 Broadway, Newark, N. J. 
Organized in 1845 


In fact, we believe the life insurance agent grows more important 
every day. Without his good advice, what busy man could hope to 
select the life insurance best suited to his particular needs? Without 
his knowledge of using insurance, what man could be sure of getting 
all the benefits he or his family will need someday? 


The life insurance agent representing Mutual Benefit Life today 
knows his future won't be threatened by “ super market” methods to- 
morrow. He provides a necessary service; and because he provides it 
well, he does well himself! 
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or Government bonds or any other form 
of savings. Equities in life insurance 
policies have grown from $5.5 billion jp 
1920 to over $71 billion today. This has 
been the most stable of all forms oj 
long term savings, declining not at aj 
during the depression and rising ¢op. 
stantly but gradually during the wa; 
and postwar boom. 

Thus, life insurance serves the family 
in two distinct ways—it provides finan. 
cial protection while accumulating cash 
values for future use. In addition, it js 
one of the important sources of capital 
funds to keep our economy expanding 
While life insurance money is waiting 
to be paid out it is invested productively, 
The assets of U. S. companies today ex- 
ceed $85 billion compared with less than 
$25 million a century ago. And the his. 
tory of the investment of these funds 
is a parallel to the history of the eco- 
nomic growth of the nation. 

From the early days of the business, 
life insurance funds ‘have been respon- 
sive to the nation’s economic require- 
ments. In the interest of protecting 
policyholders, state laws have for many 
years restricted the kinds of investments 
that life companies can make. As the 
economy has developed and_ strength- 
ened these laws have gradually been 
liberalized so that the companies have 
been enabled to widen the scope of 
their investments. Thus they have 
helped to meet the capital needs of 
industry, business and government. Be- 
fore the turn of the century, life insur- 
ance dollars assisted in the development 
of farm lands. Later, as this country 
began its industrial growth, funds were 
put into railroads, utilities and indus- 
trial corporations. 

During the past quarter century, 
there have been numerous shifts in the 
capital needs of the nation. In the 1930's 
life company funds went into Govern- 
ment bonds, designed to bolster the 
economy in depression. With the out- 
break of World War II funds were 
needed to finance the war effort, not 
only by the Government but also by 
business and industry for the develop- 
ment of defense production. In the 
course of the war, United States life 
companies increased their holdings of 
J. S. Government bonds by some $15 
billion, so that by the end of 1945, 46% 
of their assets were in these bonds. 
After the war was over, the securities 
of business and industry replaced Goy- 
ernment bonds as the leading new out- 
let for life insurance funds. In the past 
ten years the amount of these securities 
held by life companies has more than 
trebled and they now represent more 
than 44% of total assets. The funds of 
our 93,000,000 policyholders, then, repre- 
sent hundreds of thousands of new jobs 
resulting from the° development of in- 
dustry. 

Life insurance money has also_ been 
made available to American families in 
the form of mortgages on their new 
homes—to the tune of around $15 bil- 
lion as of the end of last year. We 
don’t know exactly how many homes 
this vast mortgage portfolio represents, 
but no doubt the number would run 
over 2,000,000. 

Even though this business has fe- 
tained the basic purpose for which it 
was instituted, it has few resemblances 
to the originz 1. Our underwriting fore- 
be: urs would be appalled at the absence 
of “whereases” in policy forms, amazed 
at the speed with which our policyhold- 
ers’ affairs are dispatched and intrigued 
by the variety of investment paper m 
our companies’ portfolios. But they 
wouid have to admit that today we are 
meeting the needs of the nation’s fami- 
lies and the economy better than they 
could have dreamed of doing. They 
would be dumbfounded at our eager 
plans for trying to see that every 
American family has some sort of life 
insurance program, but they would ap- 
prove the goal. However, we can’t af- 
ford to be smug, because there is still 
much to be done—but we've another 
hundred years coming up. 
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CLYDE S. COFFEL 


Milwaukee Life Underwriters 
Association 





JOHN H. = CLU 


President 
Albany G. A, and Managers 
Association 





JOHN DENOVCHEK 
Presiden 
Trumbull County Life 
Underwriters Association 





JACOB F. COLLAR, CLU 


resident 
Tulsa Life Underwriters 
Association 





JOHN E. — CLU 
resident 
East Tennessee Chapter, CLU 





CREELEY S, BUCHANAN, CLU 
President 
New Hampshire G. A. and 
Managers Association 











JOSEPH J. WARREN, CLU 


resident 
Brooklyn Life Managers 
Association 


JACK A, STEWART, CLU 


President 
Ohio State Life Underwriters 
Association 


RICHARD C. SANFORD 


sident 
Cincinnati Life Underwriters 
Association 


uUality 


BRINGS 


Leadership 


Phoenix Mutual bases its selection of manpower upon the 


premise that quality service requires quality representation. 


It is not surprising, then, that each year a considerable 
number of Phoenix Mutual fieldmen are chosen for positions of 
leadership in their communities and in their professional associa- 


tions. 


Within the past year alone, fifteen Phoenix Mutual repre- 
sentatives were selected by their business associates to serve 
as president of Life Underwriter groups from local to state level, 
of General Agents and Managers associations, and of Chartered 
Life Underwriter chapters. 


Phoenix Mutual takes pride in saluting these men who are 
contributing capable leadership to the business they serve. 


MUTUAL 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 





CHARLES K. OAKS, CLU 
*resident 
Hartford Chapter, CLU 





ROBERT W. FERGUSON 
President 
Ft. Wayne G. A. and Managers 
Association 





IVAN E. LEWIS 
President 

Concord Association of 

Life Underwriters 





GEORGE KS JENNINGS, CLU 
*residen 
Southern Connecticut 
Chapter, CLU 





D. ALLEN FISHER, CLU 
President 
Northeastern New York 

Chapter, CLU 





NORMAN C. LYMAN 
President 
Eugene Life Underwriters 
Association 
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Director, 


The pace of change, some of it may be 
called progress, in American business, 
social, and political life has been very 
great in the last half century. The life 
insurance business has kept up with this 
change, has in some respects been a pace- 
setter, and in doing so has demonstrated 
convincingly again its enormous capitc- 
ity for adapting itself to new conditions 
and new challenges. Yet even major ad- 
justments have been accomplished while 
holding firmly to many conservative poli- 
cies which continue to guide the indus- 
try’s actuarial, underwriting, and invest- 
ment affairs. Thus, a blend of conserva- 
tism and readiness to adjust itself to new 
influences has given the industry both 
stability and the power for vigorous 
growth, 
Contrast in Agency Management 
Changes 

Changes in agency management are in 
some ways the most remarkable of all 
the many which have affected the busi- 
ness during recent decades. In volume 
of business alone, for instance: our 
agencies sell as much business in a year 
now as they had in force some 30 years 
ago; Ordinary in force has doubled in 
the last ten years, Group has quadrup’ed, 
even Industrial insurance is up 50%. We 
now have twice as many companies as in 
1940, probably twice as many agencies; 
yet, the number of full-time agents who 
bring in all this new business has in- 
creased only about 50 or 60% and agency 
office staffs about 40% or 50% in the 
same period. Quite apparently the agen- 
cy management job must be a strikingly 
different assignment now from what it 
was prior to these unequal shifts in 
volume of business handled and number 
of personnel handling it. 

To the observer who looks at the 
extensive changes in agency affairs, how- 
ever, those which have occurred in man- 
agement seem decidedly more significant 
than the spectacular upswing in sales. 
For here a real revolution has taken 
place: the home office has assumed re- 
sponsibility for and taken command of 
agency affairs. Admittedly, such an as- 
sertion oversimplifies. It will perhaps 
carry more conviction when modified to 
take account of deviations from the “no 
exceptions” implication which the state- 
ment carries with it. The modifications 
have to do with various stages of transi- 
tion which the companies reveal in their 
moves away from a pure general agency 
system toward a fully-controlled branch 
office and salaries sales force system. 

The Philosophies of Management 

It is of course easier to generalize 
safely about changes in underwriting, 
actuarial, and investment departments 
than about agency changes. For even 
though we have more than 900 life com- 
panies today, operating under 49 separate 
jurisdictions, the range of differences 
among them so far as rates, policy fea- 
tures, investment programs are con- 
cerned is still rather limited when com- 
pared to the wide range of differences 
among them in agency operations. We 
may say, however, that a few companies 
today have no general agents and very 
few agents who work on a straight com- 
mission basis; and also that there are 
still companies which have true general 
agents, few if any salaried agency man- 
agers, and which put out little if any 
company funds for “advances to agents.” 
These are the extremes; most companies 
operate upon some modified general 
agency system. And it is in the stresses 
and strains of transition, according to 
one line of reasoning, that the industry 








Agency Management In Transition 


By J. Owen STALson 





and individual companies encounter their 
greatest current agency department man- 
agement problems. 

Basically, the difficulties arise from the 
fact that the business is between two 
philosophies of management. The indi- 
vidual initiative which gave force to the 
old general agency system has been 
greatly weakened by the influence of the 
new centrally controlled agency manage- 
ment system, and yet the latter has not 
always provided an adequate substitute 
for the lost initiative. There is of course 
a natural dilemma here. The industry 
first took special note of it beginning 
in the 1920's in its arguments about gen- 





Graduate School of Insurance Administration 









eral agency versus branch office organi- 
zation. The issues are broader now and 
much more complicated. Two aspects 
stand out as especially important in the 
situation today: the greatly increased 
investment of company funds in agency 
operations and the accompanying rise in 
control exercised by the home office 
agency department (HOAD hereafter) 
over agencies. 
The General Agency System 

Traditionally, American life companies 
operated a pure general agency system. 

Historically, the general agent obtained 
territory (which commonly followed 
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Offered by our 
EXPANSION 
PROGRAM 







-_ Life, one of the nation’s largest companies in the field of 


individual hospitalization and disability insurance based on premium 


income, is now expanding its large Life Division. Life insurance in 
force .has jumped 12% in the past year, and prospects are bright 


for the future. 


Many attractive territories are still open for life agents. 


As a member of Reserve Life’s growing family of life agents, you 


will have the advantage of liberal commission arrangements, modern 


sales tools, competitive rates and excellent home office cooperation. 


In addition, you'll represent a strong, respected Company with over 
2,000,000 policyholders, assets of more than $39,000,000.00, and 


capital, surplus and voluntary contingency reserve funds of more than 


$18,300,000.00. 


See how a selling career with Reserve Life can make it possible 


for you to earn really big money. Write now to: 


E. H. BARRY, President 
Dept. GB-55 


RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
A Legal Reserve Stock Company 


Home Office: DALLAS, TEXAS 
Regional Executive Office: CINCINNATI, OHIO 





























Fabian Bachrach 
J. OWEN STALSON 


state lines) within which he had fran- 
chise rights only. He was to provide his 
own working capital, secure his own 
staff and agents, and generally conduct 
his agency as though he were a wholly 
independent operator. There were modi- 
fications of this “pure” general agency 
program from the very beginning, but 
it has been the basic plan of operation 
for most companies for a long period 
in our history. 

Under such a plan the HOAD con- 
ducted a limited program. It selected 
general agents, negotiated contracts with 
them; it participated in actual agency 
operations to but a minor degree. The 
goal of a typical HOAD head was to be 
good at recruiting general agents who 
had the capacity to be outstanding sales 
managers in their respective market 
areas. The company sales success was 
thus the aggregate of many successful, 
and often dissimilar, local (general 
agency) sales programs. 

The HOAD head in such circumstances 
carried less weight with the company’s 
official family than a really outstanding 
general agent, whom he supposedly out- 
ranked. The agency department head 
found himself deferring to rather than 
dominating and leading his major general 
agents. ~ 

Many influences combined to produce 
a change in the relationship. Companies 
became dissatisfied with the. decline in 
aggressive sales tactics in territories 
where aging general agents held their 
franchises long after they had ceased 
trying to develop their territories. The 
market was becoming undeniably nation- 
al, and it required national direction. 
Even average-size agencies began to ac- 
quire capital, for the proper development 
of their opportunities, in amounts too 
large for the average general agent to 
command. Competition for agents and 
business called for new kinds of activi- 
ties and hence for repeated special out- 
lays by the company itself. To meet the 
new demands upon them and still adhere 
to their general agency system the com- 
panies found themselves supplying their 
general agents more and more capital 
from company coffers; it was thought to 
be the only way to make sure the com- 
pany could win and hold “its rightful 
share” of many local markets—which in 
the end made up the national sales ac- 
complishment. 

More Tightly Controlled Operations 

But financial help was not the only 
help the average general agent needed 
to achieve success in his new competi- 
tive situation; the ablest general agents 
made much of the company financial 
support; others, too many others, failed 
to do so. It was hard enough for top 
management to watch sales lag; it was 
downright painful for the investment- 
minded officers to see company funds 
dissipated in programs which still did 
not produce anticipated sales. Thus, all 
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The GOLDEN RULE COMPANY 


: TOP COMMISSION on 15 leading contracts. MONEY-MAKING SALES PACKAGES. New! PACKAGED TRAINING PLANS. New! Amaz- 
2 Long term vested renewals. Cash bonus Colorful! Dynamic! Plus a new, easy-to- ingly simple! Easy to use! A quick 
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My Police and Safety Background 


Proved Helpful In Insurance Career 


By JoHn E. Curvey 
Equitable Life of Iowa, San Francisco Agency 


I was graduated from University of 
San Francisco in 1933 with a B.S. de- 
gree. In 1935 I joined the San Fran- 
cisco police department and spent several 
years handling various activities. For 
example, I worked in a radio squad car 
for five years and then was transferred 
to the department’s newly created Acci- 





CURLEY 


JOHN E. 


dent Investigation Bureau. There I was 
a special investigator assigned to hit and 
run and felony accident cases, including 
homicides. During that seven years | 
saw almost every dramatic side of life— 
fires, explosions, suicides, accidents, 
shootings, family quarrels and other sit- 
uations, all a part of a policeman’s rou- 
tine. While with the police department 
I took a Fellowship 
in Northwestern 
Ill, succeeded in passing at top of the 


an examination for 
University, Evanston, 
list in this area and was selected as a 
member of a group of eight policemen 
from municipalities to attend Northwest- 
ern University for the school year, 1938- 
1940 

Enters Safety Field 


After leaving college I returned to the 
police department for another year and 
with the 


then was offered a_ position 


International Association of Chiefs of 
Police. The association appointed me the 
its safety 

traveled 


representative for 
position |] 


western 
division. In that 
through 11 
and police administration work. 

In 1945 | 


went with the City of San Francisco as 


states doing police survey 


resigned that position and 


director of the Bureau of Accident Pre- 
vention for all of the utilities which 
included the airport, Hetch Hetchy 


Water Supply, Bureau of Light and 


Power and the municipal railway. 

After a 
offered a 
Safety 


with the city I was 
National 
accepted and 


year 
position with the 


Council which 1 


was appointed as its senior man in the 
11 western states. My duties included 
working with the local chapters on fi- 
nances, program and expanding activi- 
ties in the field of 
cluded home, school, traffic and indus- 
trial. My position was much like a pump 
primer, securing volunteer leadership for 


safety which in- 


council activity and advising and con- 
sulting with this leadership and the paid 
staff. 

Becomes an Agent 


I resigned from the National Safety 
Council and entered the field of life 
insurance with the Equitable Life of 
lowa in July of 1947. I have been 
assigned as a regional agent for the 
past five years. In this activity, along 
with my personal production, I supervise, 
assist and train other agents. 

My production on the best basis in 
any one year was $647,000 and in the 
past four years, my average production 
has been $500,000. I continuously study 
because I feel that study is the basic 
part of an agent’s professional require- 
ment and this year I took my final ex- 
amination on CLU. 

As for outside activities, I have 
always been active in various organiza- 
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Agency Management 


(Continued from Page 156) 


top officers, not just the head of the 
agency department, came to see the 
need for spending still more on sales 
development programs, but they also 
saw the need for home office personnel 
assuming responsibility for the effective 
use of the funds in the areas to which 
they were committed. And fully-exer- 
cised responsibility leads inevitably to 
tightly controlled operations. As this 
trend proceeded, the whole philosophy 
and the unique character of the tradi- 
tional general agency system began to 
undergo fundamental change. 

This trend away from local responsi- 
bility and control over sales and agents 
in favor of HOAD (centralized) respon- 
sibility and control is in full swing to- 
day. As indicated earlier the industry 
still embraces examples of pure general 
agency method as well as examples of 
wholly centralized sales organization. 

It is easy to see that something of 
value was lost when the entrepreneurial 
drive of pure general agency method 
was weakened or done away with; it 
has been less easy for the companies 
to see how to accomplish the change- 
over. Most companies get into more 
agency control by default rather than by 
decision. They respond to requests for 


financial help, first from the general 
agent, then from the agents. Soon a 
number of local situations become 


“headaches.” The HOAD has to take 
losses and start over with a new local 
sales manager; sometimes a HOAD man 
is sent to “clean things up.” By degrees 
the HOAD comes to understand that it 
can not place funds without following 
them up—with directions, rules, addi- 
tional aids, and closer supervision. But 
the rest of the official family—who had 
had to agree to supplying the funds and 
then to the exercise of new agency 
department authority over the field 
forces—was slow to recognize the re- 
quirements of the trend. 

Eventually, the needs of the new situ- 
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* The State Life Insurance Company of In- 
dianapolis is a mutual, legal-reserve company 
founded September 5, 1894 . . . Has paid 
$195,000,000 to Policyowners and Benefici- 
aries ... Holds over $85,000,000 in Assets for 
their benefit . .. Has over $221,000,000 Insur- 
ance in Force . . . Writes male and female 
lives ages one day to sixty-five years on a wide 
range of up-to-date plans... Offers State Life 
Dependable Service through trained Repre- 
sentatives in twenty-one states . . . The State 
Life advances steadily in 1955 for another 
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ation began to get better handling: 
new kind of HOAD head, a tested pro- 
gram of financing, more HOAD aggjs. 
tants to watch over the installation oj 
the home office’s ideas about recruiting 
men for local sales management posts 
and company-trained assistant sales 
managers and salesmen. Many a com. 
pany worked out fine programs of sal- 
aried selling but neglected to _ instal 
the extra HOAD staff to educate anq 
direct the “general agents,” “assistant 
managers” and “agents” to the degree 
necessary to make the new compensa- 
tion plans effective. Salaries for “agents” 
for instance cannot be effective alone 
There must be planned recruiting, traip- 
ing and work programs to convert the 
new “agents” into skilled, productive 
sales representatives; and there must be 
fully controlled, unremitting follow-up 
by HOAD sales supervisory staff. 





J. Owen Stalson 


Dr. Stalson is founder of the new 
Graduate School of Insurance Admin- 
istration formed to provide advanced 
management seminars for life insur- 
ance executives of the policy-making 
and higher administrative levels. It 
is located at Greenwich, Conn. For 
years a management consultant. in 
New York City, Dr. Stalson has been 
a student of life insurance for more 
than 20 years. He is author of “Mar- 
keting Life Insurance,” published by 
Harvard University Press in 1942. 

A graduate of University of Min- 
nesota Dr. Stalson spent some years 
selling life insurance with Penn Mu- 
tual and then became a general agent 
of Home Life. For some time he was 
on researh staff of Harvard Gradu- 
ate School of Business Administra- 
tion and more recently he became a 
member of teaching staff of Graduate 
School of Business, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 











As the company puts its own funds 
into agency operations instead of look- 
ing to the general agent to supply all 
the necessary funds for his operations, 
the whole psychology of home office 
agency operations must change. Where 
once there was careful avoidance of 
“interfering” with a general agent's 
business arrangements—with his land- 
lord, his staff, his agents, his banker— 
there should now be constant supervi- 
sion of the general agent by the home 
office. Home office investment must lead 
to home office responsibility and ac- 
countability. In the end this comes to 
home office control of operations too. 
The qualified head of a modern HOAD 
is a new character in the life company’s 
official family. He commands respectful 
attention from both top officers and 
field forces. There is no question of 
rank as between him and _ his leading 
agency managers. In a large company 
he is surrounded now by a vastly en- 
larged staff of administrators and spe- 
cialists—in cost accounting, expense 
formulas, training of agents and mana- 
gers, advertising, even in company and 
agency relationships. He welcomes sug- 
gestions from fellow officers, staff asso- 
ciates and field forces, but the com- 
pany’s sales policies and its sales cam- 
paigns are tuned to his views and re- 
spond to his direction. ae 

Out of the exigencies of the situation 
this new HOAD head must lead, and 
as he does so he sacrifices some of the 
individual initiative in his field forces, 
an initiative on which his predecessor 
could rely. On the other hand he gains 
a uniformity of operation and a more 
equally distributed sales management 
drive nationally. He has the backing 
and respect of his company top. ol 
ficers, as earlier men in his position 
typically did not. In some companies 
this new emphasis on sales-mindedness 
goes so far as to prove of prime con- 
cern to all personnel, from clerk te 
company directors. When the goals and 
policies and skills of such a new order 
of management in agency matters are 
sound, the results can and have been 
outstanding, in sales and in a high aver 
age of satisfaction for everyone. 
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Symbol of Professional Stature 


At the command of the career Life Underwriter is a 
variety of facilities for education and self improve- 
ment. Notable among these is the program of the 
American College of Life Underwriters. 


The underwriter who has prepared himself 
thoroughly, passed the required examinations and 
received the Chartered Life Underwriter Key, has 
earned a symbol of professional stature. As a 
highly trained life underwriter he occupies a place 
of importance and dignity in his community. 


Home Life is proud to subscribe to the professional 
concepts of life underwriting as advanced by the 
American College of Life Underwriters. Our pro- 
gram of Client Building through “Planned Estates,” 
like the C.L.U. program, encourages the finest 
principles of sound client relationship. 


We are proud, too, of the fact that almost 40 per 
cent of our Field Underwriters, in their second year 
and over, are C.L.U.’s or are now studying for the 
examinations. 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
256 Broadway, New York 8, }. i £ 


William P. Worthington John H. Evans 
President Vice Pres. and Mgr. of Agencies 
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Why I Became A Suburban Agent 


By Wa ter S. Davipson 


District Agent, Northwestern Mutual Life 


Hicksville, 


\fter being a general agent for years 
New York as 
Davidson, | 


in Greater partner in 


Krueger and decided to 
leave the partnership and move to Long 
Island. However gratifying to feel that 
individ- 
that 


, 
suburbs, 


one’s own actions stem from 


ualism and foresight I must admit 


my course of moving to the 
first my residence and then my individ- 
ual business, is not a unique one but is 
almost a pattern of action of thousands 
of people. 

What first surprised me was the surge 
with which business follows on the heels 
of migration. I had believed from read- 
ing history and social study books that 
workers migrated to the centers of in- 
dustrial and trade activity. I found that 
business, notably the department stores 
first, recognized the need of moving 
with the tide or else have a part of its 
market dissipated. Many manufacturing 
coneerns, large and small, and for nu- 
merous reasons, have moved their plants 
to the suburbs. 


Fastest Growing Centers 


The four counties of Long Island have 
rown in population to approximately 
5,800,000. This is more than 36% of the 


Long Island 


population of New York State. The to- 
tal assessed realty valuation of Long Is- 
land is more than $10 billion, and this 
island (1,373 square miles in area), is 


exceeded in population by only seven 
states. Consider Nassau County, the 
fastest growing residential population 


center in the North Atlantic states. Its 
population increased 65% from 1940 to 
190, at which time it was 672,000. Five 
years later, in 1955, it has passed the 
million mark. Also consider Suffolk 
County. In 1950, its population was 
275,000. Estimated population this year 
exceeds 400,000. By 1965 its population 
may exceed 1,000,000. 

\lthough both Nassau and Suffolk 
Counties have attracted national atten- 
tion because of their tremendous expan- 
sion in homes and population, the in- 
in industrial and local employ- 


crease 
ment is even more significant. In Nas- 
sau. County, between 1947 and 1954, 


there has been an increase of more than 
8,700 commercial and industrial firms, 
and in Suffolk County during that pe- 
riod 3,400 new business firms were or- 
ganized. Operating in Nassau and Suf- 
folk Counties are 1,500 manufacturing 
plants. More than 300 new industrial 
plants, employing from 100 to 1,000 peo- 
ple, have been built since 1946. Thirty- 
five industrial and scientific research 





WALTER S. DAVIDSON 


laboratories have been established, em- 
ploying more than 4,000 technicians. 
Hicksville a Typical Town 
Consider Hicksville, a typical Nassau 
County town where my own office is 
located. It is the population center of 
Long Island. In 1944, it had 6,800 resi- 
dents and this year its population has 
passed the 44,000 mark. Its commuters 
have increased from 580 in 1940 to 3,255 
in 1954. That is a gain in 15 years of 
over 600%—dquite an increase! What 
seems to me even more important from 
a business standpoint is the fact that 
there are five to six thousand heads of 
families residing in Hicksville who do 
not commute and who are employed in 
factories, in business or in a profession 
right in the county in which they live. 
In other words, about two-thirds of the 





population of Hicksville could never he 
reached by life insurance men operating 
in New York City. 


Tenancy of an Office Building 


Take the building in which my office 
is located. Here is a partial list of ten. 
ants: an architect, four lawyers, an ac. 
countant, two builders, a general agent 
of a life insurance company, a general 
contractor, a job printer, a realtor and 
three branch offices of national corpora- 
tions. Prospects galore, and certainly 
much easier to reach and to talk to 
than if their offices were in New York 
City. 

Still speaking of Hicksville, a $40- 
000,000 shopping center is now under 
construction. It will be completed jn 
1956. The central building, which will 
contain 300,000 square feet of floor 
space, will be occupied by B. Gertz, Inc., 
second largest unit of the Allied Store 
chain. About 130 air-conditioned retail 
stores will be located in this center and 
parking facilities are being provided for 
32,000 vehicles daily. Construction js 
starting on two other large shopping 
centers less than a mile apart on the 
same thoroughfare within a few miles 
of the larger project. In order to ease 
the traffic congestion, seven Long Is- 
land Railroad crossings are about to be 
eliminated at a cost of $9,500,000. 

While the vast private dwelling proj- 
ects have been responsible for Long 
Island’s rapid growth, there is currently 
under way near Hicksville a develop- 
ment of staggering proportions. Being 
erected are 2,600 homes which range in 
price from $19,950 to $29,950. That 
means 10,000 people in that development 
alone. 2,600 new prospects in an eco- 
nomic group that can afford $20,000 to 
$30,000 houses—and each one a qualified 
prospect since practically every house 
will be occupied by a young couple, 
probably 30 years old, with one or more 
children and earning in the neighbor- 
hood of $10,000 a year. 

This fantastic growth of Long Island 

(Continued on Page 162) 





future! 


today! 





Alert producers are picking up their ears when 
they hear about Eastern Life’s progressive new 
policies, field-thinking underwriting and oppor- 
tunity-laden expansion plans. 


Here you'll find a quickly growing Field Force— 
and its Brokerage following—that is looking not 
for just a good future, but an Eastern Life 


Let us prove that we can add to your future— 


EASTERN LIFE... 


“The Company that can Add to Your Future” 






LOUIS LIPSKY, President 


Preferred Risk Whole Life 

@ Insurance payable for 20 years with 
50% guaranteed reduction at the end 
of 20 years. 

@ Double and Triple Protection Riders 
—I5 and 20 Year plans. 

@ Family Income Riders providing for 
$10 or $20 per month per $1,000 of 
insurance, 10, 15 and 20 year plans. 

@ One Year and Five Year Renewable 
Term Insurance. 

@ Reducing Term for 
demption—20 and 25 Year plans. 

@ Life Expectancy Term. 

@ Adjustable Juvenile Estate Builder. 

@ Disability Income providing $10 per 
month per $1,000 of insurance. 


@ Substandard Business up to 500% 
mortality ratings. 


General Agencies available in 


Connecticut, Delaware, District of Colum- 
bia, New Jersey and New York. 


For further information write: 
MURRAY APRIL, Director of Agencies 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


386 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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Quality service to our policyholders 
Pride in our ever-growing field force 


Ideal life insurance plans for today’s market 


THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


J Mulual Company 
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Congratulations fo 
CLARENCE AXMAN 


on his 42nd Anniversary as 


Editor of THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
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BENJAMIN N. WOODSON, C.L.U., President 


























“The Complete Circle of Personal Protection” 


ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 
SURGERY 


LIFE e 
HOSPITALIZATION «e 


Qa 


Opportunities in the 48 States and District of Columbia 
Send for the details of our agency contract 


NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


“ _§. ROBERT RAUWOLF, Agency Vice-President 


209 S. LaSalle Street e Chicago 4, Illinois 











“| NEVER GAVE IT 
MUCH THOUGHT” 


You should, Mister Agent... 
Our training, topnotch sales aids 
and individualized policies to 
| meet individual needs are 


Hi he 


designed to make 








more money for you under 











PAN-AMERICAN’S 
CAREER CONTRACT 


i) ; PAN AMERICAN 








CRAWFORD H. ELLIS 
President 
EDWARD G. SIMMONS 
Executive Vice-President 
KENNETH D. HAMER 
Vice-President & 
Agency Director 





NEW ORLEANS. U.S.A. 




















Robert J. Murphy, CLU, of Robert J. 
Murphy and Associates, The Prudential, 
Insurance Exchange Building, Chicago, 
manages an agency which has been par- 
ticularly successful in developing mar- 
kets, with particular reference to those 
of mortgage insurance and business in- 
surance. Each man in the agency is 
urged to develop the market which is the 
most natural to him based largely on his 
clientele. 

Mr. Murphy is a graduate of Loyola 
University, class of ’31 with a Libera] 
Arts degree. His first business experi- 
ence was with American Steel and Wire 
Co. where he was in selling. When the 
steel business went down hill in the 
depression Mr. Murphy had to make 
a new connection. He had been attracted 
to life insurance by reason of the fact 
that a personal friend was doing so well 
as an agent on the debit. He finally 
succeeded in being put on a Prudential 
debit in the Lincoln Park district of 
Chicago. Three years later he decided 
to concentrate on Ordinary Life and 
became a special agent of the agency 
which was then directed by the late A. 
Van Goldman. In 1938 he became the 
agency’s assistant manager remaining in 
that capacity until November, 1945, when 
he was transferred to the Newark home 
office as a regional manager. On January 
1, 1946, he was appointed superintendent 
of agencies and worked in that capacity 





Police Backéround 
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tions. In high school I went from presi- 
dent of the class in the first year to 
student body president and captain of 
the basketball team in my senior year 
and was also selected on the all-star 
football and basketball teams in high 
school. In college I took part in campus 
activities and earned a letter in football. 
At various times I have belonged to 
International Association of Chiefs of 
Police, Society of Safety Engineers, San 
Francisco Chamber of Commerce and 
also Junior Chamber of Commerce, Big 
Ten University Club, the Don’s Club 
(a San Francisco boosters organization), 
have been a trustee of Serra Interna- 
tional and held various offices including 
that of president in school groups where 
my children are in attendance. I have 
three sons and a daughter. 

Some of my experiences in the insur- 
ance business have been discouraging 
just as I have had many which are the 
reverse. A distressing experience was to 
obtain a commitment for approximately 
$1,000,000 of life insurance and an appli- 
cation for an immediate $250,000 after 
working on a case at intervals for a 
vear. It was a key man_ proposition. 
Before the insurance could be issued my 
client, who was principal stockholder in 
the corporation, had an offer to sell his 
business interest, so the key man aspect 
no longer prevailed and the deal did not 
go through. But such experiences, while 
distressing at the time, have not kept 
me down. I realize that this business, 
as is the case with many others, is one 
of constant change and unless a sales- 
man keeps tuned to the trends and 
keeps a stiff upper lip he may find him- 
self losing ground. 

I have not found anything easy about 
life insurance selling, but to me it has 
proved to be well paid, even if hard work. 
I always bear in mind the philosophy 
of my general agent, Forrest, J. Curry: 
“If it were easy to do everyone would 


do it—then where would we be?” 


Makes The Agent Fit His Market 


ROBERT J. MURPHY 


until October 1, 1952, when he returned 
to the agency as manager. 

Capable brokerage and division man- 
agers have helped the agency grow, 
Tames T. Ritchie, Jr., and Marvin J, 
Weil have been most effective in devel- 
oping brokerage. William G. Loventhal, 
now manager of the Commerce Agency 
of Prudential, and Lee Zoeller, division 
manager, have been outstanding in work- 
ing with the old and new special agents 
in market development. Martin J. 
Bowens has made a fine record as assis- 
tant manager in charge of conservation. 

The Ordinary paid-for and_ sickness 
and accident credits of this agency have 
been making large gains. In 1952 the 
agency paid for $1,292,000 of Group life. 
For the first six months of this year 
more than $5,000,000 of Group had been 


paid for. 
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is not limited to the Hicksville area. 
There is a shopping center under con- 
struction in Roosevelt Field, about five 
miles from Hicksville—also a $40,000,000 
project—with Macy’s as the central 
store, and another one in Valley Stream, 
about 15 miles from Hicksville, with 
Gimbel Brothers as the main depart- 
ment store. Fewer residents of Long 
Island shop in New York City. 
Something should also be said about 
the fabulous “Miracle Mile” in Manhas- 
set. Here are represented some of New 
York’s finest Fifth Avenue Stores. In 
Garden City, Hempstead and Mineola 
are business districts and shops that 
would do credit to towns three times 
their size, and yet they are all within 
a few miles of each other and _ only 
about 20 miles from Manhattan. Thou- 
sands of doctors, dentists, lawyers, ac- 
countants and other professional people 
live and have offices on Long Island. 


A Forecast 


Here in the suburbs we have a situa- 
tion where there are a multitude ot 
prospects. Furthermore, and equally im- 
portant, because of a spirit of friendli- 
ness, a casual and more relaxed atmos- 
phere, the prospect is far more acces- 
sible than the apartment dweller, office 
worker or Park Avenue doctor The 
farm lands are rapidly disappearing 
from Long Island, but the fields are 
still fertile. In my opinion a large fu- 
ture of the insurance business of the 
metropolitan area lies in the suburban 
offices of Long Island. 
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Established in 1847, 
The Canada Life became a 
“naturalized citizen" 

of the United States in 1889. 


























Our U.S. policyholders are 

doubly protected; by trustee-held assets 
in the U.S.A, and 

by the strength of the entire Company. 


The Canada Life has declared dividends 
to participating policyholders for 
107 consecutive years. 


The Canada Life is licensed and 
[1] ] a supervised by 20 states, including 
UU U | ' ¥§ ; the State of New York. 


2 0 oa 4 


=j| 


No policyowner in a life insurance company 
licensed by the Government of Canada, 
has ever lost a dollar through failure to pay 
100¢ on the dollar on maturity of a policy. 


. ES 


Head Office 
330 UNIVERSITY AVENUE 
if?) 





We invite inquiries concerning brokerage 
and surplus business. 





Writing all standard life, endowment and annuity 
contracts at competitive rates, we are 

confident that our Super-Select Life contract 
will be of particular interest to you. 


A MODERN COMPANY 


5 apenas 
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... OVER 100 YEARS OLD _, <a cit 











CANADA LIFE 
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experience among different classes 


acute coronary occlusion, and the Met- 
ropolitan has also included vascular and 
hypertensive heart disease. 


company studies and similar joint studies 





Life Insurance and Medicine 


(Continued from Page 17) 
ot 
sured lives and among their own em- Since 1910 insurance 


ment Study, 1936; 
pairment Study, 1951; Build 
Pressure Study, 1955. 

The study of 1951, made 
auspices of the 


results of individual insurance 


The 


insurance companies are among the 
latively few accurate statistics of the 
ng-range effects of various diseases. 


Society of 
included the experience of some 625,000 


They give needed information on the 
history of chronic diseases. They also 
provide information useful in evaluating 
public health and medical care programs. 
companies have 


ployes. Both the Metropolitan and the been pooling their experience. Among the 
Mutual Life Of New York, for example, important joint studies are: Medical-Ac- 
have studied life expectancy following tuarial Mortality Investigation, 


1912-14; 


Medical Impairment Study, 1929; Impair- 
Impairment A 
1938; Blood Pressure Study, 1947: Im- 


Study, 
and Blood 


under the 
Actuaries, 


Ordinary insurance policyholders in 132 
groups of medical impairments. It in- 
cluded studies of mortality and diseases 
of the heart and circulatory system, 
asthma, chronic bronchitis, tuberculosis, 
gall bladder disease, gastric and duo- 
denal ulcers, thyroid, phlebitis and other 
diseases. In some cases these studies 
were the first studies made of mortality 
on insured lives with the particular dis- 
ease. For example, it was found that the 
mortality of persons with phlebitis was 
higher than normal (135%), but that 
varicose veins uncomplicated by phlebi- 
tis did not carry any excess mortality. 

The 1955 Build and Blood Pressure 
























































How to Give 
Your Business Clients 


EXTRA 
BENEFITS 


Thirty Years from Now # 
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OU’RE in one of the few businesses that sells benefits primarily 

for future delivery. True, you sell feelings of security and 
satisfaction and often a markedly improved financial condition that 
can be enjoyed now, but what you offer may not come into real 
being until 20, 30, 40 years from now. Brokers and surplus writers 
who sell to business clients want to do everything possible to make 
sure that the policy includes provisions which assure the greatest 
value many years hence. Here are two examples: 


Partnerships or close corporations who buy life insur- 
ance so that outsiders won’t get into their businesses 
usually have many other uses for money. They recog- 
nize the value of the insurance but they buy Ordinary 
Life or even Term. In most of these cases, at least one 
of the insureds lives to retirement age. Then what 
happens? Shouldn’t you give the best possible service 
to your clients by giving them policies which are con- 
vertible at minimum cost into Retirement Income 
policies? Under the Connecticut Mutual’s Change-of- 
Plan clause any premium-paying policy can be 
converted at any age to a higher premium form. This 
saves money, especially if annuity rates should go up. 
And remember, the agreement to change the plan, 


the real purpose of it is to provide the heirs of the 
insured with cash or income in exchange for his share 
of the business. Whether the proceeds come from 
business or personal life insurance makes no differ- 
ence to the widow. If use of an income option would 
be better on her husband’s personal life insurance it 
would also be better on his business life insurance. 
All Connecticut Mutual policies — business or per- 
sonal — include the same favorable guarantees of 
income options. 

So every time a broker or surplus writer has a busi- 
ness insurance case to consider, he should think of 
these factors: will the “package” he proposes be the 
best possible one 20, 30 or 40 years from now? 





and the annuity rates to be used, are built into the 
contract. We can’t change our minds; we agree to do 
this in all cases at the time the policy is issued. 
Now let’s consider what happens when one of the 
insureds dies. We all call it “business insurance” but 





Any of Connecticut Mutual’s 80 General 
Agents can provide brokers and surplus 
writers with these superior facilities. 








The Connecticut Mutual ° 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY : HARTFORD 


woe 





Study, also being made under the ays. 
pices of the Society of Actuaries, js the 
first study of mortality in relation to 
build in 25 years and the first invest. 
gation of persons with abnormal blood 
pressure since World War II. Fifty fig 


insurance companies in the Unite 
States and Canada have been invite 
to cooperate. The investigation yi} 


cover the experience under standard ang 
substandard Ordinary insurance issued 
with a medical examination on person¢ 
15 to 69 years of age during 1935 4, 
1953 inclusive. 

The experience will be analyzed jy 
respect to height, weight, blood pressure 
and with respect to several kinds oj 
minor impairments existing at the time 
the policy was issued. It is expected 
to produce evidence as to the mortality 
of persons originally classified as over. 
weight who later reduced their weigh 
enough to have their policies put on 4 





standard rate basis. If the evidence 
Dr. Earl C. Bonnett 
After leaving Brigham Young! 


Academy Dr. Bonnett, born in Provo,| 
Utah, received his A.B. degree from| 
Cornell University and his MD)! 
degree from Cornell Medical College. | 
While a Cornell student he enlisted 
in the Army in World War I and! 
advanced in rank from _ private to! 
second lieutenant in the Field Artil-| 
lery, seeing combat service in the 
Meuse-Argonne campaign. Joining) 
Metropolitan Life in 1926 he was| 
appointed assistant medical director! 
in 1928, associate medical director 
in August, 1944, and medical director! 
in October of that year. 

Dr. Bonnett supervises a staff of | 
approximately 10,000 physicians who | 
are medical examiners for the com-| 
pany in the United States and| 
Canada. He is responsible for the| 
formation of rules for the medical! 
examination of applicants for insur- 
ance and advises in the establish-} 
ment of selection of risks rules. His | 
duties also involve administration of| 
the company’s activities in behalf of| 
the health of home office employes. | 








shows that such persons have a mate- 
rially lower death rate than those who 
remain overweight, it will be an impor- 
tant inducement for persons generally 
to control their weight. 


Life Insurance Medical Research Fund 


Another cooperative venture is_ the 
Life Insurance Medical Research Fund. 
Realizing that no one company working 
alone could accomplish all that needed 
to be done, in 1945 a group of United 
States and Canadian life insurance com- 
panies organized the Fund. 

Between 1900 and 1943 mortality rates 
in the United States fell 36%, and more 
than four-fifths of this decline could be 
attributed to the control of infectious 
diseases. From 1900 to 1944 life ex- 
pectancy at birth in the United States 
rose from less than 50 to over 65 years. 
However, this improvement was_ not 
shared by all ages equally. At birth 
life expectancy had increased 32%, but 
at age 45 only 10.8% and at age 65 only 
10.4%. These differences were due 
largely to the control of infectious dis- 
eases. 

By 1945 the diseases of the heart and 
blood vessels accounted for nearly hall 
of the deaths in the United States 
They had -become the chief killer at 
ages 45 and over. For these reasons, 0! 
the advice of medical scientists exper! 
enced in planning and evaluating re- 
search, it was decided that the Life In- 
surance Medical Research Fund shoul! 
initially be devoted to the support 0 
studies in the diseases of the heart ani 
arteries. 

Since 1945 it has contributed more 
than $6,000,000 to heart research. Grants 
are made to medical schools and te 
search hospitals for investigation, plat- 
ned and directed by leading scientists 
In addition, the Fund supports fellow: 
ships designed to train young men at 
women for medical research. ; 

The research programs are devoted 

(Continued on Page 166) 
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appear in over 60 cities throughout the United States and Canada during 1955. 


Designed for the support of Great-West Life representatives, this poster will 


foremost obligation of life insurance — to provide protection for the 


representatives in their sales and service activities. 


family against the financial hazards of the future. 
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You love them... 
protect them | 


The message “You love them . . . protect them!” is a reminder of the 


Outdoor advertising is an example of the support given Great-West Life 
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AGENCIES TO SERVE YOU: Newark, N. J.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Cleveland O.; Columbus, O.; 
Cincinnati, O.; Detroit, Mich.; Saginaw, Mich.; Lansing, Mich.; Pontiac, Mich.; Kalamazoo, Mich.; 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; South Bend, Ind.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Chicago, Ill.; St. Louis, Mo.; Kansas 
City, Mo.; Dallas, Texas; St. Paul, Minn.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Fargo, N. D.; Spokane, Wash.; 
Seattle, Wash.; Portland, Oregon; Klamath Falls, Oregon; San Francisco, Calif.; Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Beverly Hills, Calif.; Santa Monica, Calif. 
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Some Good Prospects Under SS 


By Epwarp A. KRUEGER 
Director of Field Service, State Life 


The Social Security approach has long 
been an excellent one in selling insur- 
ance, but there are still large groups of 
people not yet covered by SS. The latter 
include some of our best prospects and 
clients, such as physicians, dentists, 
lawyers. 

3ut those who are covered constitute 
such a large part of the population that 
there is no lack of prospects. The new 
benefits under the 1954 SS ‘aw still make 
it decidedly important to have income 
from other sources than SS in order to 
enable the employed person under SS to 
retire with adequate income. Life insur- 
ance with its protection and savings 
features is the ideal source of this added 
income. 

There are danger spots in SS in the 
form of needs not covered. These needs 
may be provided for adequately through 
life insurance. For instance, the Social 
Security law provides no income for a 
widow who is not 65 and who has no 
dependent child or children under age 
18. 

Here is a splendid opportunity for 
service. A life insurance policy on the 
life of the husband is the answer. The 
policy proceeds can be paid in install- 
ments during the lifetime of the widow, 
or at least until she reaches age 65 and 
begins to draw her Social Security bene- 
fits. 

Another danger spot is in the widow 





MDRT Member Paid for 
675 Lives in 4% Years 





rubian Bachrach 
ROBERT W. EBLING, JR. 

One of the members of Million Dollar 
Round Table who pays each year for 
an unusually large number of lives is 
Robert W. Ebling, Jr. CLU, Carr R. 
Purser Agency, Penn Mutual, New York 
City. Joining the agency in March, 1946, 
he began paying for more than a million 
a year in 1951 and, including that year 
and until July 1, 1955, he has paid for 
675 lives. Largest production and num- 
ber of lives was in 1954 when production 
was $1,600,000 on 150 lives. By the end 
of June, 1955, he paid for $1,500,000 on 
125 lives. 

Mr. Ebling attended Yale University 
and in World War II was in the Navy 
three and a half years. He received the 
Presidential Unit Citation and Life Sav- 
ing Award. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ebling have three chil- 
dren—two sons and a daughter. Mrs. 
Ebling, the former Jane Hilliard, is the 
daughter of Roney Hilliard, Lincoln 
National Life, Asheville, N. C., a life 
member of MDRT. 





EDWARD A. KRUEGER 


working to supplement her income. If 
she earns more than $1,200 in a year, 
some benefits may be lost. Adequate life 
insurance on the life of the husband 
would provide adequate income. 


Life Insurance on the Mother 


Life insurance on the life of the 
mother and on the lives of the children 
is also desirable. If the mother dies, 
the husband and the children will lose 





the benefit of her possible income from 
Social Security. If a child dies, the sur- 
viving mother no longer receives the 
benefit due because of that particular 
child under age 18. If the deceased child 
was an only child under age 18, the 
mother, if under age 65, receives no 
benefit formerly paid because of the 
child. 

Then there are heavy death expenses 
in any case in the death of the mother 
or a child. Life insurance on the lives 
of the mother and children is the solu- 
tion to these problems. 

Both the high cost of living and the 
high cost of dying make it important to 
supplement Social Security income with 
life insurance. 

Cleanup funds should be adequate to 
cover last illness and death expenses. 
The maximum lump sum death benefit 
provided by Social Security remains at 
$255. 


Some Other Needs 


Other important needs which are de- 
veloped in the interview from the Social 


Security approach and which should hy, 
covered by life insurance are the follow. 
ing: Income for an adjustment period of 
several years. Educational funds for the 
children. Emergency fund built up jp 
the form of cash values in life insurance 
Mortgage protection is necessary so that 
the family may own the home and liye 
on Social Security and other supplemen- 
tary income including income from life 
insurance. 

Every agent will do well to be in. 
formed fully on the provisions of the 
1954 SS law. Only in this way can he 
serve properly his policy-owners, clients 
and prospects most of whom are eager 
for information about SS. 

But even more important, is the 
knowledge of how to make life insurance 
serve the many needs which are brought 
out by the Social Security approach, A 
thorough survey and a programming in. 
terview are usually the natural outcome. 
The urgent needs uncovered are served 
at once through life insurance. Further 
needs are served in due course as the 
life insurance program is developed. 





Life Insurance and Medicine 


(Continued from Page 164) 


to fundamental aspects of the heart, 
the blood vessels and the circulation of 
the blood. As arteriosclerosis and hyper- 
tension are responsible for some nine 
out of ten cardiac deaths, research has 
been aimed at understanding these con- 
ditions. While the causes of hardening 
of the arteries are unknown, it appears 
that disturbances of nutrition may be 
involved and studies of diet and aspects 
of fat metabolism are going on. 

Rheumatic heart disease seems to be 
the only important disease of the heart 
caused by an infection, and the Fund is 
currently supporting such studies as 
streptococcal infections and rheumatic 
fever. 

While most of the studies look to 
the future and are concerned with de- 
veloping basic knowledge of the heart 
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More than a billion-and-a-half dol- 
lars of life insurance in force. 
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and its diseases, the Fund is also sup- 
porting research designed to help people 
now suffering with heart disease. Such 
investigations are making possible more 
accurate interpretations of heart sounds, 
of electrocardiograms and X-ray ex- 
aminations. Better drugs are being de- 
veloped. And basic studies of cardio- 
vascular surgery are being made. 


Develop New Ways of Treating 
Heart Disease 


Out of all these studies have come 
new ways of treating heart disease and 
new knowledge of how the heart and 
arteries work. 

The life insurance companies are 
making other contributions to medical 
research. For example, in 1953 the 
Canadian Life Insurance Officers Asso- 
ciation made grants from its Public 
Health Fund to the Canadian Diabetic 
Association; to the University of Tor- 
onto for a study of extra-corporeal cir- 
culation; to Hamilton College for a 
study of the thyroid hormone; to the 
Banting and Best Department of Medi- 
cal Research at Toronto for a study of 
the processes of aging; to the Toronto 
Hospital for Sick Children for a study 
of malnutrition in infancy and _ child- 
hood and for a study of laryngo-tracheo- 
bronchitis. 

In addition individual companies are 
making substantial donations to medical 
research and health activities. 

In these ways and others the insur- 
ance industry believes it has had and 
continues to have its part in bringing 
under control the chief killers of man- 
kind and in lengthening the span of 
life from 47.6 years in 1900 to 69.4 years 
in 1952. 

The gain in longevity has added sev- 
eral years to the productive life of the 
average wage earner and _ has accord- 
ingly increased his capitalized value to 
his dependents. According to the latest 
figures available (1946), for a young man 
20 years old with annual earnings of 
$1,250, the gain in longevity achieved 
means an increase from $27,400 to $29- 
900 in the present worth of his net 
future earnings, that is, a gain of $2,500. 
For higher incomes the gains are mate- 
rially greater. : 

But there would be little use im 
lengthening the span of life if some 
effort were not made to reduce disabil- 
ity, discomfort and actual suffering. At 
the moment, mental and emotional dis- 
orders are accounting for a larger and 
larger proportion of disability and ill 
health, which interfere with happiness 
and the ability to produce. 

At the June, 1955, meeting of the 
American Medical Association this com- 
pany presented a series of tables out 
lining the extent of the problem of men- 
tal, nervous and emotional disorders, 
and suggesting an approach which, 1! 
carried out with the sympathy and un- 
derstanding of our hospitals, physicians 
and all those interested in the care af 
cure of the sick, will almost certainly 
solve this problem in the same way that 
a similar approach solved the problem 
of tuberculosis. 
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BEST DEAL 


For Happiness Today...Security Tomorrow 








































* Professional and Executive Lifetime Disability Income Plans 


House confinement is NEVER required .. . Incontestible after 2 years, like life insur- 
ance ... Non-aggregate ... Waiver of premium .. . 24 hour coverage .. no prorating 
clause . . . Renewal cannot be refused or policies restricted as long as Insured is engaged 
in his profession or occupation without Company taking same action on all like policies 
in state in which the Insured lives. 


* Complete Accident-Health-Hospitalization Facilities for Every Risk 


Major Medical . . . Franchise . .. Home Protector . . . Association Plans . . . Unique 
General Expense Hospitalization Plan and Blanket Hospital-Nurse Plan for individuals 
and families . . . Farm-Home Plan . . . Business insurance . . . everything the public 
demands. 


The REAL All American PAYOFF 


The Figures Below Represent Paid Premium Income 





Richard J. Donaldson 


Recently Named Executive Vice President 
in charge of Accident & Health Operations 
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“It has been my aim for 15 years in the insurance and 
business world to ‘Join ’em, if you can’t beat ’em.’ Your 
investigation of All American Casualty Co.’s. strength and 
phenomenal growth, its incomparable contracts and your 
inquiry into the unmatched profit opportunities available 
will convince you, as it did me, that here is ‘The Best 
Deal.’ A new start with All American will give you a new 
look to the future . . . happiness today and lifetime secur- 
ity tomorrow.” 
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$9,145 in Two Months 
H. R. C. Elwell (Texas) 


$150,000 Farm-Home Goal 
Woodrow Wilson (Minn.) 


$200,000 in 19 Months 
W. A. Bretscher (Ohio) 
“When I witness applications “All American’s Farm-Home 
for Lifetime Income Disability Plan is just what I’ve been 
Insurance, it gives me great looking for te build a hard- 
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$81,405 in 14 Months 
John N. Metropulos (IIl.) 


$100,000 Goal in 1955 
E. S. Benson ( Mass.) 





$22,967 in 9 Months 
Max Hill (Florida) 


$25,774 in First Year 
L. D. Costin (Indiana) 


$38,165 Beats "Em All 
E, Frederickson (lowa) 
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Kwan Attended Three U.S. Colleges 


Kay P. Kwan, head of the Kwan 
Agency of the Union Casualty & Life, 
5 Mott Street, New York, is a native 
of Hongkong his father, F. F. 
Kwan, is chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of Hongkong Hotel and a direc- 
tor of the Home Security Life Insurance 
Co. of Hongkong which has branches in 


where 


3urma and Singapore. 


After attending school in China Kay 
P. Kwan came to this country where he 
attended three universities. First he 
went to Ohio Wesleyan where he got 
a B.A. then to the University 
of Chicago where he M.A. 
Next, he attended University of 
California did 
in political science and international re- 


degree, 
received an 
degree. 
where he research work 
lations. Upon leaving University of Cali- 
fornia he became attache for the Chinese 
consulate in Portland, Ore. Returning 
later to China he became assistant pro- 
fessor at Cheng-Chi University in Nan- 
king and concurrently served as technical 


KAY P. KWAN 





adviser for Legislative Yuen of the Re- 
public of China. 


Mr. 


Kwan came back to America 


to 


C. F. Durrant, Active As General 
Agent At Age 83 


At the age of 83 Charles F. Durrant, 
general agent, runs a successful general 
agency for Columbus Mutual Life at 
Pontiac, Mich. Born in Auburn Heights, 
Mich., he was son of the village black- 
smith. ‘Charles F. took a keen interest 
in mathematics while in school which 
he found of much importance throughout 
the business career he had in his early 
days and also in life insurance. This in- 
cluded owning a general store which he 
operated for 18 years; being postmaster, 
express agent and township clerk, and 
going with Pontiac Motor Car Co. in 
charge of bills payable, a position he 





study life insurance and after some ex- 
perience with Mutual Life of New York 
he was made district manager here for 
Mutual Benefit Health and Accident of 
Omaha. He then became general agent 
for Union Casualty & Life. 
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held for three years. Next he went with 
a bank as a teller and brought in many 
accounts, 3 


Enters Life Insurance When 49 


When 49 Mr. Durrant left the bank 
because of ill health and entered life 
insurance. Here’s how this came about: 
James Van Wagoner, father of former 


















CHARLES F,. DURRANT 


Governor Van Wagoner of Michigan, in- 
vited him to attend a national conven- 
tion of Columbus Mutual Life at Cedar 
Pointe, Ohio. That proved to be the 
most fortunate event in his life. He was 
greatly impressed by the organization. 
When the then president of the company 
suggested to Durrant that his past expe- 
rience wou'd be a good background for 
life insurance, he decided to embark on 
that career. 

“After selling insurance for two years 
I was offered a fine position in the 
banking field,” he said to The Gold Book, 
“Tl refused as I was satisfied with insur- 
ance work and | had started to build an 
agency which today contains several men 
of much ability. Despite my age I am 
still active in this business. An honor 
of which I am extremely grateful came 
to me in January, 1951, when I was 
elected to the Columbus Mutual's board 

“In 1898 I married Kate M. Perry and 
we have a daughter and four grandchil- 
dren. I am a member of the First Con- 
gregational Church, a 32nd _ degree 
Mason, a life member of Knights ot 
Pythias and Lions Luncheon Club. I am 
a firm believer that a healthy mind 
should have the benefit of a healthy body 
which is made possible by plenty 0! 
exercise. I have always enjoyed sports; 
pitched ball as a young man, bowled 
and still play golf in the high 80's. 

“As head of my agency I have always 
insisted that all of our clients feel free 
to make payments through my office 1! 
they wished; that the office was run tor 
their benefit; that they should feel free 
to seek advice at any time; that all such 
services were without charge.” 
How Business and Banking Experience 

Helped in Life Insurance Selling 


Mr. Durrant told The Gold Book 0! 
some instances where his background 
and experience had been particularly 
helpful. One such experience was with 
a man who headed a large bottling works 
and Durrant had been his banker. The 
agent mentioned that he had quit bank- 
ing and was now in the insurance Hele. 
The banker asked him if he would fore- 
go church attendance the following Sun- 
(Continued on Page 170) 
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LIFE UNDERWRITING 


is a common concept 
among Equitable Life of 
lowa field associates. It is 
a daily working philosophy 
and a basic objective. 
Working membership _ in 
NALU, the annual attain- 
ment of the National Qual- 
ity Award, and successful 
study for the CLU desig- 
nation are characteristic 
aims and activities. All are 
part of the Company's 
fieldwide watchword — 
"Keyed for Career Life 
Underwriters". 
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Active At 83 


(Continued from Page 168) 


day and come to his office as he was 
thinking of buying more insurance and 
during business hours didn’t have the 
time to go into an extensive interview 
on the subject. Arriving at the office 
Durrant was almost immediately asked 
what $10,000 of Ordinary life would cost 
and upon receiving the answer gave a 
check for the premium. It dawned on 
him that there must be many other busi- 
ness men who understand that they need 


more insurance and will buy it under 
appropriate circumstances. That gave 
him the idea of approaching more men 
of his caliber. In the following year he 
sold $300,000 insurance to men who 
headed industry or other businesses. 


How He Sold Lumberman 


Discussing another experience Mr. 
Durrant said: “I had also been the bank- 
er for an executive of a large lumber 
company and I likewise had had some 
experience in the probate court as an 
executive after being appointed executor 
of several estates. In an interview with 


the lumber man he informed me he had 
all the insurance he needed. As this talk 
was directly after the nation started to 
recover from one of its gloomiest econ- 
omy periods, I asked him: ‘If you had 
died during the depression would your 
estate have paid your heirs more than 
50% of the former value?’ He said he 
did not believe it would have paid 50% 
and wanted to know what that had to do 
with life insurance. I asked him if he 
ever considered making a trust will. He 
had never heard of such a thing. I sug- 
gested he see his lawyer who would un- 
doubtedly tell him that had he died with 
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WINNER 





Not 1, But 2 Guaranteed Reductions in Premium... 
- 10% Reduction at End of First 10 Years. A Second 10% 
Reduction at End of 20 Years...OR, if the Policyholder 


wishes he may Continue the Original Premium and 


secure a Paid-Up Whole Life Policy... Ask the Man from 


Manhattan about this new Manhattan Life Policy that 


provides permanent protection at low net cost. 


Issued between Ages 10 to 70 


x k * 


Minimum face amount: $10,000 
Maximum: $100,000 


xk * 
All standard policies include without 


specific extra charge the Waiver of 
Premium feature, effective to age 60. 





Our 2nd 





Century 


Home Office: 120 West 57th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 








such a will on file with the Probate 
Court, it could be demanded that hj, 
estate be not closed until competen; 
appraisers, appointed by the court, coul 
determine that its values had returneg 
to normal, but his wishes could not be 
followed unless his heirs had cash to 
pay all creditors and estate taxes. Thys 
insurance might, at his demise, be the 
only ready guaranteed cash for use jp 
any event. This eventually led to 4 
$50,000 sale and another of like amount 
to men in his organization. 


Keeping Close Track of Clients 


“An act of kindness on my part paid 
large dividends. One day I received , 
request by telephone to call on a farmer 
stating he desired to buy insurance fo; 
his two oldest sons. I called and he pur. 
chased $2,000 for each of the sons. I had 
never seen this man before, but thanked 
him for the business and asked what 
prompted the call. He said that ali 
through his family they had known what 
I did for his brother-in-law, on whom 
I had written a $5,000 policy. Several 
years afterwards the brother-in-law de- 
veloped pneumonia, followed by tuber- 
culosis. I learned his insurance was 
about to lapse for lack of funds. I paid 
two annual premiums and after his death 
paid the balance due on the home and 
other debts and had the satisfaction of 
knowing the widow and her little girl 
had $2,000. This act of kindness sold a 
lot of insurance. I could relate many 
more satisfactory experiences, as we in 
this business, many times are the only 
_— of comfort for widows and chil- 
dren. 





Paul Parris Was Noted 
Sports Events Writer 


aiaia 






PAUL PARRIS 


Paul Parris, associate general agent, 
Bankers National Life, Philadelphia, 
was a staff member of sports depart- 
ments of daily papers in that city in 
the days of such colorful champions to 
write about as Babe Ruth, Jack Demp- 
sey, Bobby Jones, Knute Rockne and 
Red Grange. He had been a four-letter 
man in school. In World War I, after 
some experience in the real estate field, 
he became sports editor of Stars and 
Stripes. In January, 1954, he entered 
life insurance. 

Physically a small man, he had to 
rely on speed to stay alive with the 
bigger men on the football field, and 
he doesn’t waste time in sales activity: 
He paid for $500,000 during his first six 
months in life insurance; will easily 
top that this year. He says his rea 
estate experience has helped him in life 
insurance tax matters. He has attende 
LUTC classes in Philadelphia which he 
says has been of great help to him. 
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Jor the Discerning Life Underwriter. . . 





On the Lookout for Increased Sales... 








Provident of Chattanooga offers you a flexible program of guaranteed renew- 
able, Non-Cancellable Disability Income contracts with: 


Choice of Premium Plans — Conventional Level Premium or the exclusive 
Step Rate — Step Rate has definitely extended the boundaries of the present 


Non-Can market. 


Long and Short Term Contracts — Sickness coverages from one to ten years — 
Accident coverages from two years to lifetime — House confinement never re- 


quired — and many other highly salable features. 


Long Term Salary Continuance — Another Provident Exclusive — Salary 


continuance during extended disability is just as necessary as group life and 





pension in completing the security program of the executive. Plans are available 


for both small and large concerns. 


KEANE AND WARNER, Inc. ESTON WHELCHEL McNEIL AGENCY E. W. MUELLER, Manager 


GENERAL AGENTS MANAGER GENERAL AGENTS 1514 Philadelphia National 
150 Broadway 10 Commerce Court 79 Milk Street Bank Building 
New York 38, N. Y. Newark 2, N. J. Boston 9, Mass. Philadelphia 7, Penn. 


PROVIDENT of Chattanooga 


PROVIDENT LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
PROVIDENT LIFE AND CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 


Chattanooga, Tennessee 
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Philosophy Of Herman A. Seligson 


Herman A. Seligson, million dollar 


producer for United States Life and 
since 1951 with Dascit Underwriters, 
Inc., New York City, where he is a unit 


manager, has held steadfast through 
his 25 years in life insurance selling to 
this rule: to keeping his business and 
social life separate and making no eve- 
ning calls. He lives in Wappinger Falls, 
N. Y., his commuting time from house 
to office and back taking four and a half 
hours every day. “And when I get home 
| relax completely,” he said to The Gold 

,00k. 

Mr. Seligson paid for $1,375,000 on 80 
lives in 1953 and $1,250,000 on 55 lives 
in 1954. His average policy is $22,000 
now, and 92% of his production in past 
two years has been from either addi- 
tional insurance on old policyholders or 
insurance on those they recommend to 
him. 

Getting Prospect’s Viewpoints 


Commenting on his method of opera- 
tions he said: “Whether I solve life 
insurance problems of people my way 
depends on whether I see their prob- 
lems their way. What does ‘their way’ 
mean to me? It’s thinking in terms ot 
their values, not mine. It’s putting my- 
self in their position rather than putting 
them in my position. It’s thinking in 
terms of their own hopes and_ plans 
for their loved ones, not my hopes and 
plans for them. It’s their own sense of 
duty, their own definition of urgency, 
their own appraisal of the worth of a 
college education; their own feelings as 
to what they can or cannot afford, not 


my feelings about that. In_ brief, the 
tools are mine, but the problems are 
their own. I know my tools and they 


generally know their problems. My job 
is to have their problems disclosed and 
then together we arrange these prob- 


lems in the order of their importance 
and then I do the best job I can in 
helping to solve them, always putting 
first things first.” 

Mr. Seligson did a lot of cold can- 


vassing early in his career as an agent 
for Equitable Society, getting most of 
his leads from the telephone book. He 
works most with prospects who are pro- 
fessional men and executives, but never 
a high pressure basis. 


does so on 


His Interviewing 


Today, he hardly closes a sale in less 
than three interviews, calling only by 
appointment and between 9 o’clock and 
4 o'clock. In his first interview he dis- 
cusses certain “first principles” he deems 
necessary in ascertaining  prospect’s 
needs. He recommends income payments 
rather than lump sums, the latter being 
regarded by him as important only inso- 
far as they produce income. His advice 


is that a person needs most of his in- 
surance during younger years when 
family is growing. His needs decrease 


as the children grow older and approach 
their own economic independence. Thus, 
he will recommend building a program 
providing more life insurance when 
there is a need for more, and less when 
need decreases. At close of the first 
interview he asks for the prospect’s in- 
surance policies so he can work more 
intelligently after a realistic examination. 


His second interview paves way for 
a discussion of specifics and a solution. 
Carefully planned, the prospect is en- 


couraged to ask questions. Usually the 
sale proceeds smoothly; applications are 
signed, frequently on binders and the 
medical exam is arranged. When poli- 
cies are issued the third conference is 
held. In it he explains the policy bene- 
fits thoroughly. He wants his client to 
know exactly what the policy provisions 
are, where and how to find the informa- 
tion. Without this information and what 
is in the prospect’s mind in seeking the 
protection he wants for his beneficiaries 





Matar Studio 
HERMAN A. SELIGSON 


he does not think he can do an effective 
programming job. 


Enthusiastic About Birds 


In his leisure time, particularly during 
week-ends, Mr. Seligson is an outdoor 
enthusiast. His favorite hobby is the 
collection of wood pieces which resem- 
ble birds, animals and objects. A root 
of a tree, for example, may depict a 
prize fighter in action or a bird in 
flight. Many such pieces are mounted 
around his property. Mrs. Seligson also 
loves birds. So the property abounds 
with feeding stations and bird baths. 
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UTWAL TRUST 


PRODUCERS HAVE ENJOYED THE 
COMPETITIVE ADVANTAGES OF: 


M Low Net Costs 

Flexible Settlement Options 
M Net Level Premium Reserves 
A Strong Surplus 


For 50 years, Mutual Trust has been soundly and 


His only community activity is as a 
volunteer fireman at Wappinger Falls. 
When he lived in New York City he 
was active in the Jewish Community 
Council where he was a vice president. 





After being with the Equitable §. 
ciety in the I. A. Lewis Agency at start 
of his career, he was for 12 years With 
Paul Revere Life and for five yeas; 
with Guardian Life. 


Novel Solution Of An Unusual Case 


By Harotp L. REGENSTEIN 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, New York 


This is an explanation of an interest- 
ing and unusual case of mine with a 
novel and effective solution. 

A large nationally known corporation 
has a retirement plan in effect which 


HAROLD L. REGENSTEIN 



















“As Faithful as 
Old Faithful” 






PROFITABLE GENERAL 
AGENCY OPENINGS NOW 
AVAILABLE 


Write to the 
Agency Secretary 





for the benefit of its policyholders. 

In both large metropolitan areas and in smaller 
cities, Mutual Trust general agents are operating 
successfully in: 


MUTUAL TRUST 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





ically ged on a purely mutual basis 


Cal., Conn., ta., Ill., Ind., Mass., Me., 
Mich., Minn., N.H., N.J., N.Y., N.D., 
Ohio, Pa., R.I., Vt., Wash., Wis. 





TREET, CHICAGO 








provides for retirement benefits based 
partially on length of service. 

_The chief executive of this corpora. 
tion, age 52, would receive a pension a 
normal retirement date equivalent to 
28% of his annual income. 

In order to provide the additional de- 
ferred compensation that would give this 
executive an effective retirement income 
of 40% of his annual earnings, the cor. 
poration decided to enter into a deferred 
compensation contract with this officer. 
In addition to supplementing the retire- 
ment income provided under the formal 
pension plan, this contract would provide 


| 





Harold L. Regenstein 


Mr. Regenstein, who is a Life and 
Qualifying member of the Million 
Dollar Round Table, entered the in- 
surance business after serving as an 
ensign in the Navy during World 
War I. ‘He specializes in pension 
trusts, key man, executive compensa- 
tion and Group coverages. He was 
appointed by Metropolitan Life to aid 
in the administration of the Federal 
Employes Group Life Insurance Plan, 











for salary continuation to his widow in 
the amount of $15,000 per year for a ll) 
year period in the event that he should 
die before reaching normal retirement 
age. 
Diametrically Opposes Financial 
Risk Classes 


It is important to note at this point 
that such a contract puts the corpora- 
tion in the unenviable position of un- 
derwriting two diametrically opposed 
classes of financial risk. First, they are 
financially obligated to the extent of 
$150,000 in salary continuation payments 
should the executive die prior to reach- 
ing his normal retirement date (risk of 
mortality). Second, they are financially 
obligated to pay a certain portion of his 
retirement income for as long as he 
may live subsequent to his normal retire- 
ment date (risk of longevity). 

The problem involved is to reduce or 
remove both of these risks in the most 
financially expedient manner. 

A plan was devised providing insur- 
ance in the amount of $300,000 on the 
Life Paid-Up at age 65 Plan. The re- 
serve or cash values are such that they 
closely approximate the total premium 
paid to age 65. : 

In the event of death prior to retire- 
ment, the corporation will receive $300,- 
000—tax free—providing enough money 
to fully fund the salary continuation por- 
tion of the contract and retain approxi- 
mately $240,000, after tax adjustments, as 
indemnification for the loss of the execu- 
tive experience and potential future serv- 
ice of the decedent. 

In addition, by retaining the contract: 
after retirement the corporation is im a 
position to fully indemnify itself for the 
deferred compensation costs of this ex- 
ecutive. : 

A further advantage of this type 0 
plan is an underwriting that has as its 
basic concept the insuring of the re- 
mainder of the corporation’s 40 top 
executives in the same manner. 


Revolving Fund Provided 


The proceeds of the policies payable 
on the demise of those executives who 
die prior to retirement date, would 
eventually provide a revolving fund that 
would finance the major part, if not the 
total cost of underwriting such a plan 
for this group of executives. Since this 
plan went into effect, three of this group 

(Continued on Page 174) 
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What is the man who sells Living Insurance doing here? 


He’s not bird-watching. This man who sells 
Living Insurance is giving many hours of his 
spare time to a great civil defense organiza- 
tion — the Ground Observers Corps. 

Again and again where good neighbors 
share the load in community projects — Red 
Cross, PTA, Community Chest and many 
others — the Man from Equitable is a willing 
volunteer. After work, he shows the same 
spirit of service that marks his business day. 

As a life underwriter, he spends his work- 


ing hours thinking of others — their hopes, 
their fears, their plans for their children and 
for their own future. The Man from Equitable 
shows them how to turn these dreams into 
happy reality — with Living Insurance. This 
is a modern insurance that stresses benefits 
for the living. Benefits for the policyholder 
himself while he lives. If he dies, benefits for 
the family who lives on after him. 

This concept of Living Insurance is dy- 
namic —a real aid that simplifies the work of 


the Life Underwriter. It is a positive ap- 
proach to selling that can lead to constantly 
increasing success in building sales volume. 

And in making his daily calls the Man from 
Equitable can count on a return that is more 
than money. It comes from the knowledge 
that more and more families live without 
fear of the future because of the Living 
Insurance he has sold them. 

This is the big reward of service — a re- 
ward that makes hard work worthwhile. 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE U. S. 


Home Office: 393 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
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Oxnam Former Army Chaplain 
Sells $711,000 His First Year 


Philip H. Oxnam, assistant manager 
of Mutual Life of New York, Schenec- 
tady, and a member of its National 
Field Club, had wide experience as a 
minister and in World War II before en- 
tering life insurance where he had made 
an unusual success. He produced $711,000 
in his first year in the business. His 


PHILIP H. OXNAM 


academic education was at University 
of Missouri, Boston University and Kan- 
sas Wesleyan University. He has de- 
grees of A.B., S.T.B. and D.D. 

In 1940 Mr. Oxnam became the pastor 
of a Methodist Church in Cherry Valley, 
Mass. and a year later was transferred 
to a Methodist Church in Oxford, Mass. 
He became a chaplain in U.S. Army in 
1942, serving seven years in that ca- 
pacity, being discharged with the rank 
of major. His work as chaplain was in 
Africa, Sicily, Italy, Yugoslavia, and 
Austria, two of the invasions being in 
Sicily and Anzio. He received the Pur- 
ple Heart for wounds received in Italy. 
He again became a clergyman in the 
United States from 1949 to 1952. 


Why He Became an Agent 


It was in September of the latter year 
that he joined the Mutual Life. Telling 
why he did so, he said to The Gold 
Book: 

“Upon leaving the ministry (because 
of health reasons) I searched for some- 
thing I could believe in; something that 
would enhance society and give me the 
feeling of doing for people—as well as 
giving me, personally, an opportunity to 
receive an income dependent upon my 
own ability. As I have progressed in the 
field of life insurance I find that the 
ministry and the field of underwriting 
are closely associated and it would be 
difficult to fail to note that in both 
professions I have been of intrinsic help 
to people. 

“At the beginning, I created nests in 
church service and social groups. My 
aim was to sell one person in a nest 
and spread from him to the others in 
that group. (Church young adults 
groups, YMCA, school teachers). 

“As I developed and became known 
through speaking at both civic and reli- 
gious groups, my work changed from 
the single need to the programming type 
of selling. Having started in a strange 
community, I had no natural market and 
thus had to create one. For the first 
two weeks in the business, I did nothing 
but contact and prospect. I secured help 
from alumni of the same college, pastors 





of my religious conviction, fraternity 
brothers and social group members. 
After this basic cultivation had taken 
place, the prospecting problem was no 
longer a problem but a challenge and a 
planned stepping stone towards the sale. 
In my brief experience, I would estimate 
that at least 50% of my field lies in 
prospecting. Even though most of my 
time is now spent in supervision work, 
the sales that are forthcoming are pri- 
marily in the professional group level 
(doctors, contractors, business men.”) 


World-wide Traveler 


Mr. Oxnam has probably traveled 
more than any insurance agent in the 
country, his journeys including all Eu- 
ropean countries, the Near East, New 
Zealand, Australia, North Africa and 
islands of the Pacific. He belongs to 
many clubs and organizations. He has a 
wife and two daughters—Betty Kay 17 
and Judith Louise 13. 


Joy Followed Gloom In Home 


By A. Jack NussBAuM 


Massachusetts Mutual, Milwaukee 
Secretary of NALU and Member of MDRT 


Our agency cashier told me that a 
lady had phoned and said that she could 
no longer pay the quarterly premium 
on her husband‘s Ordinary Life insur- 
ance. On my way home that evening I 
stopped in to see Mrs. H. I found out 
that her husband owned $5,000 of Ordi- 
nary Life in the Massachusetts Mutual 
which was bought 20 years previously in 
Boston. The cash value had been bor- 
rowed to the last penny and it was not 
possible to make another loan sufficient 
to pay the next quarterly premium. Mr. 
H. had had a stroke and was totally 
disabled. They owned their own home, 
which was mortgaged, and the mortgage 
payments were over-due. They had about 
a year and one-half before they would 
have to vacate their home. Two bed- 
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Established 1890 








Woodmen Accident and 
Life Company 


—a pioneer in the field of complete 


personal insurance — 


Celebrates Its 65th Anniversary 


In 1890, a busy family doctor in York, Nebraska, decided 
to try a new prescription for an ages-old affliction. Dr. 
Albert O. Faulkner established Woodmen Accident Com- 
pany to help relieve people of the crippling financial in- 
juries that sickness and accident can bring. 


This year, the three companies that developed from Dr. 
Faulkner’s dream were united under one name—Woodmen 
Accident and Life Company. In the 65 years since its 
founding, Woodmen Accident and Life Company has 
grown in size, in service and in resources. 


Now operating in 26 states, Woodmen Accident and 
Life has issued more than 1,500,000 policies and has 
paid more than $38,000,000 in claims. The company’s 
assets exceed $16,500,000 and the surplus to policy- 
holders exceeds $3,750,000. 


With this 65-year-old record of growth, of fine service, 
and of fair claim settlements, Woodmen Accident and Life 
is a good company for insurance — a good company for 


E. J. Faulkner, President 
L. J. Melby, Agency Vice President 


WOODMEN ACCIDENT 
AND LIFE COMPANY 


A Mutual Legal Reserve Company 


Lincoln, Nebraska 

















rooms were rented to some school teach- 
ers and that was about the only income 
they had. 

The following morning I checked the 
card at the office and found out that 
the policy had the waiver of premium 


and disability income clause attached to 
it. I phoned Mrs. H. and found the name 
of her husband’s doctor. I saw him im- 


A. JACK NUSSBAUM 


mediately. He filled out the disability 
claim form for me. 

That evening on my way home | 
stopped to see Mr. and Mrs. H. and 
asked him to sign the disability form 
for me. I merely told them that if every- 
thing was all right, they would have no 
more worries about the premium pay- 
ments. Mr. H. had difficulty signing 
his name. Within ten days I received 
six checks for $50 each, plus the return 
of two quarterly premiums. I had noth- 
ing to do with the sale of this life 
insurance, but one of the biggest thrills 
of my life insurance career was the day 
when I brought the checks in to these 
people. 

Mr. H. died about a year and one- 
half later. I received a telephone call 
a few months after that from Mrs, H. 
When I stopped that evening on my 
way home, she said to me: “The day 
before Bill died he said that if I ever 
lose the home, I should be sure and call 
Mr. Nussbaum and give him these two 
etchings.” I had admired them while 
visiting at their home, without realizing 
that they took notice of it. Mrs. H. died 
sometime ago. 

To me, this story is a true example 
of life insurance in action. The two 
etchings are presently hanging in my 
office and I wouldn’t take $1,000 for 
them. 





Novel Solution 


(Continued from Page 172) 


of executives have died and the presi- 
dent, now 58, is recovering from a heart 
attack. 

The financing of the premiums on 
these policies is considered a transfer 
of part of the surplus account into assets 
represented by the cash value of these 
policies. sis 

The high cash value of these policies 
together with the ensuing claim pay- 
ments will in most cases provide an 
increase in the corporation’s surplus. 
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Why do so many good life insurance 


men become top life insurance 


men with this company? 


WHY? 


First, and most important, there’s the product. 
It has earned a reputation for its soundness and for 
its net cost, which has always been among the 
lowest in the industry. 


Then, there’s the Company’s Sales Promotion 
Program. It provides between 300 and 400 items 
for agents’ use. This material is created by men 
who have been successful agents and who know 
the needs of agents. It is also under the watchful 
eyes of a unique nine-man committee, including 3 
general agents, 3 district agents and 3 special agents. 


Also, there’s the Company’s 5-phase Training 
Program which offers as much as 30 months of 
practical guidance! Here is the most thorough 
educational program in the industry. No wonder 
it leads to success for so many. 


And here’s the “‘success story” 
One out of 12 career agents in The North- 
western Mutual is a life or qualifying mem- 


ber of the Million Dollar Round Table. 


One out of 6.7 career agents in The North- 
western Mutual is a C.L.U. 


One out of 3 career agents in The Northwestern 
Mutual is a National Quality Award winner. 


The 
NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


“THE CAREER COMPANY” 
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Everybody Knows More 


About Life Insurance 


Its Professional Aspect in the Selling Process Makes It 
Easier to Sell Policies 


By Leonarp A. GoopMAN, JR. 
John Hancock, El Paso, Tex. 


A spirit of cooperation between the 
professional groups in the community of 
Kl Paso and 


drawn together the many business lead- 


surrounding areas has 


ers of the community and greatly en- 
hanced life insurance production. These 
men are educating the public as well as 
themselves. I am referring specifically 
to the LUTC classes, CLU study groups 
and the Estate Councils composed of in- 
surance men, accountants, lawyers and 
trust officers. The fine guest speakers 
we have had speaking on insurance 
topics; the work of the life underwriters 
association, the mailings sent out each 
month have all had a part in making it 
much simpler to discuss important as- 
pects of life insurance which a number 
of years ago were not in the picture. 


A $160,060 Case 


One example to which I would refer 
specifically is the changes in the 1954 
Internal Revenue Law. Not too long 
ago | had the opportunity of approach- 
ing a man nearing his 60th birthday on 
the idea of having his corporation pur- 
chase insurance on his own life with the 
corporation to buy the owner’s stock 
back at his death for payment of estate 
taxes, administration expenses, and 
funeral costs. The new provisions under 
Section 303, of the Internal Revenue 
Code, provided me with sufficient ammu- 
nition to be able to intelligently discuss 
this particularly new idea with my pros- 
pect. He told me that many of his 
friends in the insurance business had 
been talking to him for years about pur 





Portrait by Baker-Ray 


LEONARD A. GOODMAN, JR. 


chasing additional insurance; however, 
this was the first time that anyone had 
come to him with an idea that specifi- 
cally applied to him, The result? $100,- 
QOO of insurance. 

The short-term trust or Clifford trust, 








ee 


Outstanding Sickness & Accident 
INCOME PROTECTION 


Non-cancellable, guaranteed renewable—at guaranteed premium 
rates, non-aggregate, no house confinement, optional hospital- 








lifetime. 


JOHN M. POWELL, President @ FRED R. HENNIG, Agency Vice President 


surgical-medical benefits. Sickness benefits from one 
year to ten years—Accident from two years to 
(And participating life insurance!) 


Expanding Business Provides Openings for Qualified 
General Agents. Full Time Representatives Only 


~*"Lovat Protective Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


BOSTON 





15, MASSACHUSETTS 





as it is popularly known, is another fine 
idea which [ have used extensively in 
bringing to the attention of the well-to- 
do father or grandfather, advantages of 
recent tax changes. In a number of in- 
stances, the trust itself has never been 
set up; however, insurance was sold as 
a result of the direct approach under 
this particular new change. Again it was 
merely the idea that caught the attention 
of the prospect, not the fact that educa- 
tion was desired for his children or 
grandchildren or that an insurance pro- 
gram should be started early. This came 
later after the initial interview was made. 


I began to realize once again that our 
business must be sold on the idea ap- 
proach. I began to think in terms of 
planning each interview around the 
phrase, “What’s the Idea?” With this 
idea in mind, I find myself mustering 
all the available thoughts, words, 
phrases, and power packed questions to- 
gether in an effort to successfully con- 
clude each interview. For after all, isn’t 
that what we're all after? An idea or 
plan which will add to the security of 
our prospects and policyholders, at the 
same time will add to the security in 
commission dollars. 


Cross, Member of Insurance Family 


Frank B. Cross, III, Sun Life of 
Canada, Los Angeles, has a somewhat 
unique background as his great-great 
grandfather was founder of a life insur- 
ance company and each succeeding male 
member of the family has played a role 
in life insurance. Frank’s father is cur- 
rently a director of Ohio National Life. 











OVER A BILLION DOLLARS LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 





Born in Cincinnati, Frank attended 
university in that city. In World War II 
he was in the Army. Upon his return to 
civilian life he became engaged in sell- 
ing for the Weezel Bait Co., owned by 


FRANK B. CROSS, II 


his father. In January, 1949, he could 
no longer resist the call of life insur- 
ance and became an agent of the Sun 
Life in Los Angeles. He has been a 
member of the company’s Macaulay 
Club of top producers in each of the 
past seven years and was club's leader 
in Los Angeles branch in 1953 and 1954. 
Also, he has twice held the National 
Quality award. He is now supervisor 
of the Beverly Hills unit where he has 
personally recruited and trained every 
man in it. He has been active in service 
clubs and civic organizations and_ has 
spoken before insurance organizations. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cross live in Beverly 
Hills. They have two young daughters. 
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Until now, millions of people have 
been ineligible for accident, sickness 
and hospitalization insurance. But 
now, as a result of Continental’s spirit 
of pioneering and research, a huge new 
market for AH & H is opened up for 
agents and brokers. No longer will you 
have to reject every applicant with a 
physical impairment, thus depriving 
essential coverage to those who most 
need the protection. 


A great forward step for the 
insurance industry 


Continental now offers a sub-standard 
program. To those people who have 
been unable to obtain any form of 
health insurance, Continental’s Im- 
paired Risks Division now extends the 
benefits of accident-sickness-hospitali- 


. lete details 
Wate for ode! 


NOW YOU CAN OFFER 


Accident - Sickness - Hospitalization Insurance to the 


zation protection. When you are able 
to offer this new approach to under- 
writing, you will find a warm welcome 
awaiting you in many quarters where 
it was impossible to do business before. 


Practically all sub-standard 
submissions have qualified 


Not all physically impaired persons 
will be able to qualify for protection. 
However, after years of research and 
controlled field experiment, Conti- 
nental has found that very few im- 
paired risks are unable to qualify for 
desirable protection at reasonable 
cost. In addition . . . and this is most 
important to every producer . . . this 
new program answers your problem 
about full waivers for pre-existing con- 
ditions and terminations because of 


PHYSICALLY IMPAIRED!!! 


post-claim underwriting. These fea- 
tures virtually insure your renewal 
business! 


Serving the public interest 


Continental is the first large company 
to enter the field of underwriting im- 
paired risks on an aggressive, large 
scale basis and to offer desirable pro- 
tection at a cost within reach. To the 
agent and broker, this new program 
makes it possible to “make practically 
every calla sale.” 


zx*kekk 


Write today for complete details on 
this new program. Be the first in your 
community to tell this remarkable 
story to your clients and prospects; 
expand your markets and increase your 
sales. Address Dept. 313. 


Sub-standard Builds Standard 


ConTINENTAL Casuatty ComPANyY 


310 S. Michigan Ave. - Chicago 4, Ill. 


Pioneering agath and proving that Ut pays to be ditterent 4” 
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Group Prospects for Personal Producers 


By Aran R. WILLSON 
Second Vice President, State Mutual Life 


Group insurance doesn’t build agen- 
cies. Any vice president in charge of 
agencies will tell you that. Continuing, 
he will point out how often promising 
new agents have been hurt or ruined by 
chasing that enticing pot of gold—the 
big Group commission. 

General agents and managers, too, 
know the problem of steering recruits 
to success along the solid road of steady 
Ordinary production once they have 
heard Group’s siren call. Most Group 
companies recognize the problem and 
provide corps of trained salaried field 
men to service and supervise the sale 


of their Group business. Experience has 
shown that agents can’t afford the time 
to master the complexities of modern 
employe benefit plans or to meet suc- 
cessfully today’s intense competition— 
even in the area of the 50 life case. 

In recent years, therefore, regular 
Group insurance production has become 
not a function of the general agency 
or branch, but of the salaried Group 
home office representative and of those 
brokerage and consultant firms large 
enough to afford their own Group ex- 
perts. Although practical necessity cre- 
ated this situation, there are those who 


ALAN R. WILLSON 
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Fas Lng time chown in the date line om telegrams and day letiars is STANDARD TIME at point of origin, Time of receipt is STANDARD 


THE PILOT FIELD FORCE= 
YOUR COMPANY PASSED THE $1 BILLION MARK IN LIFE INSURANCE 
IN FORCE TODAY. IT §S FITTING THAT THIS GOAL SHOULD BE 
ACHIEVED DURING THE PILOT'S 52ND ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION. 
1T WAS JUST FIVE YEARS AGO THAT WE PASSED THE HALF 
BILLION DOLLAR MARK IN LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE AND AT 
THAT TIME YOU ENTHUSIASTICALLY SET YOUR SIGHTS FOR THE 
BILLION DOLLAR MARKe CONGRATULATIONS AND OUR SINCERE 
APPRECIATION FOR THE JOB YOU HAVE DONE BRINGING US SO 
QUICKLY TO THIS HIGHLIGHT IN OUR 52 YEAR HISTORY OF 

OVER 3 MILLION PERSONS WITH PILOT PROTECTION= 


O F STAFFORD PRESIDENT= 


ANY WILL APPRECIATE SUGGESTIONS FROM ITS PATRONS CONCERNING ITS SERVICE 


GREENSBORO 


SYMBOLS 





DL=Day Leter 





NL=Nighte Letter 





LT=Int'l Letter Telegram 








VLT= Int'l Victory Ler. 


TIME at point of destination 


NORTH CAROLINA 













deplore it as a_ practice potentially 
undermining the agency system. 


The Picture Changes 


Of special interest, therefore, js the 
tremendous counteracting element which 
has leapt into the picture within the 
past few months. A glittering new vista 
of Group insurance prospects has been 
unfolding in an area where the Ordina 
agent can be qualified to operate and 
where his general agent or manager can 
afford to have him work. Furthermore 
these prospects are such that competi. 
tion is minimized, policies are more or 
less standard, and assistance from sal- 
aried experts is neither needed nor 
financially practical. 

Since the beginning of 1955, as many 
as 13 states have amended their laws 
to permit the writing of true Group 
life insurance down to units of ten peo- 
ple—as compared to the previous minj- 
mum of 25. Many other states are 
preparing to follow suit. Most Group 
casualty forms, too, are now available 
to ten-life firms. Yet, the law changes 


Alan R. Willson 


Mr. Willson is in charge of all 
Group insurance activities and 4 
member of the executive committee 
of State Mutual. Following gradua- 
tion from Cornell University, where 
he was chief editor of the daily 
newspaper, he joined the Group de- 
partment of Travelers where he was 
in both home office and field. Follow- 
ing Naval service in World War II 
Mr. Willson joined State Mutual as 
one of a small nucleus of men who 
started its Group division. Opening 
its New York Group office he re- 
mained in charge of that operation 
until 1950 when he was brought into 
the home office. He is a member of 
the Joint Group Insurance Commit- 
tee of the ALC and LIAA, and a 
member of the Group and Statutory 
Disability Committee of the Bureau 
of Accident and Health Underwriters, 














have come so quickly that some Group- 
writing companies are still rushing their 
policies and underwriting rules to com- 
pletion and the vast market is virtually 
untouched. 


Importance of the Small Group 


Just how large is this prospect list? 
It will eventually be three and a half 
times as big as the total of all previous 
Group prospects—sold and unsold. It’s 
estimated that of 665,000 employers in 
the United States having ten or more 
employes, 520,000 of these employ be- 
tween ten and 24 persons. 

Granted that a single small Group sale 
does not develop so high a premium or 
commission as does a large one. For this 
reason, however, the experts cannot af- 
ford to rush in, and proposals from 15 
or 20 companies—not uncommon in a 
substantial Group case—will not be pres- 
ent. The Ordinary agent through his 
personal contact with the head of a 
small business may even be the only one 
quoting. 

Market Develops Simple Approaches 


Because of the small expense margins 
involved, Group-writing companies have 
streamlined their forms, procedures and 
plans with regard to this new market. 
The majority have developed simple ap- 
proaches designed to be handled com- 
pletely by the agent—a radical change 
in Group underwriting. They hope and 
expect that following brief training and 
instruction their own Ordinary agents 
will be properly qualified to solicit and 
serve the market. 

Certainly, the underwriting of true 
Group sales plans down to ten lives 1s 
of major importance to all career agents 
and can be a valuable adjunct to earn- 
ings for many years. General agents and 
managers hail these developments as 
providing a field where their producers 
can operate without jeopardy to their 
careers, and, furthermore, as evidence 
that some of the Group game is being 
given back to the players. Group may 
not build agencies, but it surely can ae 
vide concrete reinforcement for some 0 
them. 
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. Excellent SUBSTANDARD facilities . . . Issued up to 


. Issue up to $500,000 on any one life. 








SUPERVISING GENERAL 
— Wanted — 


239% Commissions During First 20 Years plus 
LIFETIME RENEWALS 


AGENTS 


AMERICAN BANKERS LIFE ASSURANCE CO. pays TOP first year commissions—Best 


money-making contract on the market with immediate Vested Renewals! 


Over $65,000,000 IN FORCE in Less Than 
THREE YEARS of Active Operations 


There’s a Reason! 


Complete Line of Very Competitive Policies including 


. Special Bequest Plan—first company in America to issue 8. Family Group—A package easy to merchandise. 


he Be ee 9. Accidental Death Benefit on life of beneficiary up to 


. Unusual Investment Plan—110% face amount paid in $25,000; non-medical limits. 


cash at end of 20 years. Death Benefit—Principal sum 


plus return of all premiums plus coupons. 10. The Split Dollar Plan . . . for companies that cannot 


afford fixed cost pension plan. 


1,000% mortality. 11. Annual Renewable Term. 


4. Last Illness Rider—pays up to $1,500 death benefit. 12. Preferred Risk Whole Life—minimum $10,000—and Pre- 


ferred Risk Paid Up at 65—minimum $5,000. 


6. WOMEN—5% less premium on most plans; waiver of 13. Jumping Juvenile—Increases to as much as SIX times 
premium effective to age 60. the amount at age 21. 

. Quadruple Protection Plan—providing substantial amount 14. D.W.P.—Included in all premiums without specific extra 
of protection with low level premium. charge. Annual Renewal Term excluded. 


JUST LICENSED IN PENNSYLVANIA (openings for supervising general agents). Now doing 
business in 26 states: Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Indiana, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, Missouri, Nevada, New Mexico, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, South Carolina, Tennessee, Utah, Virginia, West Virginia and Wyoming. Also Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


For Particulars on Open Territory Write or Wire: 


JAMES G. RANNI, President JAMES B. SISKE, Director of Agencies 
(Life Member MDRT) 








ASSURANCE COMPANY Sort FLORIDA 


345 N. E. Second Avenue Miami 32, Florida 
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Specialization In Markets 


By JosEpH F. Dwyer 
General Agent, Columbus Mutual, Toledo 


Market research in our agency means 
prospecting and we try to impress on 
our associates that our market is a busi- 
ness and not a social market. We believe 
an agent should operate in his social 





Fabian Bachrach 
DWYER 


JOSEPH F. 


that he should concentrate 
definite and positive 
operations. 


sphere but 
on developing a 
business sphere of 


Our agency has operated in the 
Toledo area for almost four decades, 
until the late ‘40's, being basically a 
rural operation. It has concentrated on 


general insurance brokers as our prime 
sources of business and consequently 
our market research has been concerned 
largely with the problem of how best to 
develop the clientele of the general 
insurance broker into a life insurance 
clientele. Most brokers or general insur- 
ance agents have a close personal busi- 
relationship with their clients 
“low pressure” sales relation- 
ship. We have tried to awaken the 
broker to the sales potential he already 
has in his policyholder’s list. In many 


ness-like 
and it is a 


respects the broker was a life agent 
who found it more attractive to enter 
the general insurance field. 

Our job has been to revitalize his 
prospecting abilities for life sales. For 


Joseph F. Dwyer, CLU 


Mr. insurance 
as a part-timer in becoming 
full-time agent ten years later. In 
World War II he was in the Air 
Force as insurance and personal af- 
fairs non-com for three years. He 
has been head of the Toledo agency 
of Columbus Mutual since 1945 and 
| that agency has led all other agencies 





life 


Dwyer entered 
1927, 





| of the company for the past three 
|years. It is now paying at the rate 
lof $5,000,000 a year. Mr. Dwyer’s 
father, the late Frank Dwyer, was 


an organizer of Columbus Mutual in 
1907 and served as agent and agency 
head for 36 years. Mr. Dwyer won 
the National Quality Award for 
seven years and is a member of the 
| Multi- Millionaires’ Agency Club. 








instance, the general insurance broker 
writing fire insurance on residences has 
a natural market for Mortgage Protec- 
tion policies and if he places insurance 
on business properties he has a natural 
market for key man coverage on _ busi- 
ness owners. In like manner, his sales 
talk for Business Interruption insurance 
can easily be converted into a key man 
sales talk for key man or proprietorship 
business life insurance. When the young, 
single man approaches his general in- 
surance broker with a_ request for 
household goods insurance, it is an ex- 
cellent opportunity for the broker to 
discuss Family Protection because the 
acquisition of household goods is a tip 
to the forthcoming marriage of the 
client. To the alert broker this is a 
ready-made market for wife insurance 
and in normal course of events juvenile 
insurance. Our market research aims to 
alert agents to these potential sales. But, 
despite erudite market research and how 


accurate it is in pointing the way to 
his natural market, it is more or less 
futile unless the salesman makes the 
calls. 


Insurance -Conscious Shreveport 


Henry A. Kirsch, CLU, Shreveport, 
La., who has made an unusual record 
in quick qualification as an Aetna Life 


Regionnaire, being first to qualify for 


its 1956 Regional, has been an insurance 


agent since 1932. One of a number of 
Shreveport agents who have been un- 
usually successful, he was asked by 
The Gold Book how he accounts for 
the fact that his city is so insurance- 
conscious. He sees it this way 

“Over the past seven or eight years 
there has been a marked trend on.a 
local level of general appreciation of 
life insurance in my town, stemming 
largely, | believe, from the fact that 
there are so many exceedingly well in- 
formed agents, plus efforts on part of 
home offices in emphasizing not ‘policy 
selling,’ but instead making a_ special 
effort to plan insurance to meet. the 
needs of the individual.” 

\ large part of Mr. Kirsch’s business 
is for estate liquidity and key-man_ in- 
surance, both as indemnification for the 
loss to the corporation in the event of 
death, and the utilization of the con 
tractual equity rights for retirement 
benefits. For the past ten years his 
volume has been in excess of $1,000,000 


a year. He carries $300,000 on his own 
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KIRSCH 


HENRY A. 
life. Mr. 


Kirsch belongs to the Masons, 


Scottish Rights and B’nai B'rith. 









Active In Religious Circles 


Harold F. Greene Has Bishopric Duties in 
Church of Latter-Day Saints at Los Angeles 


Harold F. Greene, CLU, Pacific Mu- 
tual Life, Los Angeles, is prominent in 
the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
Day Saints. In 1949 he served as coun- 
selor in the Bishopric of a local ward 
and in 1952 the responsibility was in- 


creased by giving him the work of or- 
ganizing a new ward. Since then he has 
been Bishop of this ward. As such he is 
responsible for the material and spiritual 
well-being of approximately 1,000 Latter- 
Day Saints. The position, which is com- 
parable to the minister of any Protestant 
Church, actually, he says, is a great deal 
more administrative in nature than the 
comparison used. 

Mr. Greene is a graduate of University 
of Utah with a B.S. degree in electrical 
engineering, and in 1935 he went to work 
for General Electric Co. as a radio and 
TV engineer. Later he entered sales 
engineering in which category he was 
employed when he entered the armed 
services in 1940. After a year with 


troops in the field he was made an 
officer in charge of publications and 
visual aid development for the Coast 


Artillery Corps and was released from 
the services with the rank of lieutenant 
colonel in 1946, For the next year he 
represented a commercial motion picture 
producer as a salesman. 

Desiring to spend more time at home 
and having developed an interest in life 
insurance primarily through previous in- 
doctrination which came from his father, 
who had been a Pacific Mutual agent, 





HAROLD F. GREENE 


he joined that company in June, 1947. 
His annual production of Ordinary has 
averaged about $500,000 and Group has 
gone from $100,000 to $2,250,000 produc- 
tion. Recently, he was appointed agency 
supervisor and in addition to personal 
production is spending part of his time 
recruiting and training new agents. 


Organize To Sell People 


By D. Boss SLatrery 
Vice President, Penn Mutual Life 


Fabian Bachrach 


D. BOBB SLATTERY 


Much study has been given to market 
market 
burban areas, income changes with their 
attendant gains in the income 
It has been splendid work done 
many 


research, analysis, growth of su- 
middle 
group. 
by the research departments of 
They are valuable guides, 
for everybody. It 


home offices. 
but not 


that from the individual personal pro- 
ducer’s standpoint such research made 


seems to me 








at the home office level cannot influ- 
ence or help him much. 

Life insurance is still very much a 
business of personal, individual selling. 
The new man entering the _ business 
comes with his own particular back- 
ground and personality. He _ has _ his 
friends, his natural contacts from pre- 
vious business or college experience, 
and they constitute his work file for 
the initial calls. 

Some men are better equipped to work 
the so-called “bliie collar” market, on 
the other hand, some do not even un- 
derstand it. 

Whatever market the agent is devel- 
oping will expand if he also does. That 
is, if he takes advantage of such oppor- 
tunities for personal improvement as 
using Life Underwriter Training Coun- 
cil, studying to obtain the CLU designa- 
tion, making the best use of commercial 


sales and technical literature. Of great 
importance also is for the agent to keep 
enthusiasm and mental attitude at a 


high pitch, constantly raise his sights, 
and, if at all possible, try to have such 
a goal qualification as Million Dollar 
Round Table. And his qualification must 
be maintained or better year after year. 

The agents who are writing the most 
number of people today are those defi- 
nitely organized and making continuous 
calls on their prospects. 

They are the agents intelligently plan- 
ning their work going after a minimum 
of two lives a week; getting the referre¢ 


leads; setting high goals, dedicating 
themselves to attaining them. They are 
not thinking so much about “m arkets”— 


as they are of working hard in inter- 
viewing people whom they hope they 
can get on their same “wave length”— 
and sell them. 
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a around the 
Sf Round Table! 


New York Life is proud that it has 203 members in the 
1955 Million Dollar Round Table—a new record for all companies! 









Membership in this organization of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters is a mark of highest 
distinction in the life insurance business. 







Particularly significant is the fact that 81 of our 

203 members qualified for the first time. Of these 81, 
22 started with the Company in 1952, 1953 or 1954 
and had no previous life insurance experience. We feel 
that this great increase is proof positive of the impact 
of the Company’s Advanced Training program, as 
well as another indication of the insurance-buying 
public’s acceptance of New York Life’s new 

series of policies. 















We congratulate these men of New York Life and 

believe that their record is further evidence that the 

New York Life Agent is “‘a good man to know” — 
oF and, even better, ‘‘a good man to be.” 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


A MUTUAL COMPANY Gyo FOUNDED IN 1845 
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Mortgage Market Good In Los Angeles 


By Jack Wuitz, CLU 


Manager, Jack White Agency 
The Prudential, Los Angeles 


The dominant market in Los Angeles, 


and I suspect elsewhere, is the mort- 
gage market. Recipe seems simple: 
get any new tract home development 


or new mortgage list (all a matter of 
public record); mix some direct mail, 
some drop-off letters, some cold door 
to door canvass, a reasonable amount 
of approach skill and you can’t miss 
with results. Variations: new telephone 
installation, new gas connection, new 
resident in the community—all furnish 
names we want. And most important: 
odds are they are buying a home. Over- 
whelming odds are they'll have a mort- 
vage. If you want to sell all you have 
to do is determine why they buy and 
then talk to them about that why. 
, associates tell me it is easier 
and more profitable to locate the need 
and find the man with it than to find 
the man and uncover the need in him. 
This concerns me because it is selling 
in an easy market, and not developing 
the skill necessary to survive when the 


Some 


Jack White, CLU 


Mr. White, entering insurance in 
1931 as a special agent for Prudential, 
was appointed manager in 1940, All 
his experience was in the same 
awgency and in Los Angeles. He is 


past president of the Los Angeles 
Chapter of Chartered Life Under- 
writers, and of Los Angeles Life 


Underwriters Association. He is a 
former director of Los Angeles Life 
Managers’ Association and _ trustee 
of National Association of Life Un- | 
derwriters and is chairman of the] 
California Committee of the eed 
Society for the Prevention of Blind- 
ness. His agency was awarded el 


Prudential’s President’s Citation five 
out of the last nine for all] 
around accomplishment. 


years 


going gets tough. So, we keep pounding 
on the “referral,” a name without a 
known need and follow through with 

contact and some creative selling. In 





WILLIAM (BEN) CHAPMAN 








JACK WHITE 


this way, we keep pressing for answer to 


5” 


the “who is your immediate boss? 
question and always to ask ourselves 
“What is the market behind this pros- 
pect ?” 

Another limitless market out our way 
is business insurance. The small ma- 
chine shop, the plastic industry, the 
electronic industry, to cite just a few. 
One, two or three, sometimes more, men 
get together, open a shop and_ start 
“going to town.” No fancy desks, but 
plenty of need for partnerships, close 
corporation, key man and _ sole pro- 
prietor. And a nice Group case not to 
be overlooked. 

Yes, markets are all around us. The 
trouble is that we have to go through 
people to get to them, and people can 
be so difficult if you let them. But, no 
matter how difficult, we are successfu' 
in reaching a_ reasonably good per 
centage of them. 


The insurance man who made the 
most noted record in baseball is William 
B. (Ben) Chapman, now manager of 
State Mutual Life’s agency in Birming- 
ham, Ala. He was on the team of the 
New York Yankees for seven years, 
Starting with 1930, his position being in 
the outfield. In 1942 he left the Ameri- 
can League and beginning with 1945 and 
continuing through 1948 he was manager 
of the Philadelphia team of the National 
League. He played on the American 
League All-Stars in period of 1932-1935. 

Ben Chapman entered life insurance 
in 1950 with the State Mutual in Florida, 
being transferred to head of the Ala- 
bama agency in 1953, 

“T entered life insurance because I felt 
it offered the security and repayment of 
effort by true value that would be a 
challenge to me,” he said. “I have not 
heen disappointed as the rewards have 
exceeded my greatest expectation. The 
work has proven a more exciting chal- 
lenge than any game I ever plaved 
especially as I know I am accomplish 
ing permanent benefits for those who 
need the protection I am instrumental 
in furnishing.” 





Some Experiences In Recruiting 


By Gerarp B. Tracy, CLU 


Manager, The Prudential 
270 Park Avenue, New York 


GERARD B. TRACY 


There is no one technique of recruit- 
ing which will work for all men _ but 





whatever system is used, if it is done 
regularly, the results will be fruitful, 
During the past few years, I have tried 
to devote one day a week to recruiting, 
I have had the good fortune of writing 
a substantial Group life case where | 
personally interview each person who 
resigns from the company for any rea- 
son whatsoever. I’ve been able to re- 
cruit one man through this medium 4- 
rectly and two others who were referred 
to me by the emp!oyes who resigned, 
It is a most advantageous position for 
me because the employe is usually 
anxious to talk about his reasons oj 
resignation, and I am able to develop 
at that time his ultimate objectives in 
life which help me decide whether he 
might qualify for a life insurance career, 
Another source of prospective agents 
has been a local university where I am 
quite friendly with a number of the 
faculty. I arrange through their cooper- 
ation to be a guest lecturer once each 
term and have been able to meet pros- 
pects directly by discussing the oppor- 
tunities in a life insurance career and 
usually obtain an adequate number of 
leads from them to other individuals 
and groups. 
These are only two methods I have 
used to develop leads which have paid 
off handsomely. 





Voted Most Valuable 
Football “Pro” 





LOU 


GROZA 


Lou Groza, noted in professional foot- 
ball for his place kicking feats, which 


have made him known to the fans as 
“The Toe,” joined the Massachusetts 
Mutual’s Cleveland agency early this 
year and when he left again to join 


the Cleveland Browns he ranked among 
the company’s 100 top leaders in the 
production field. 


After winning high athletic honors in 
football, basketball and baseball at 
Shreve High School, Martins Ferry, 
Ohio, and receiving all-state recognition 
Lou enrolled at Ohio State University 
in 1942, made the freshman tcam there 
and then spent three years in the Army 
where he was in the D-Day landings at 
Leyte and Okinawa with the 96th Infan- 
try division. 

Returning in 1946 he joined the Cleve- 
land Browns in the National Football 
League. He has been named to the All- 
Pro honorary team on several occasions. 
In 1951 he was elected most valuable 
player on the Browns’ squad and three 
years later was picked as the most 
valuable player in the entire league. 

During the off-seasons, Groza com- 
pleted his studies at Ohio State and was 
graduated in 1949 with a degree in busi- 
ness administration. Before he joined 
the Massachusetts Mutual, he had six 
year of sales experience, including two 
years as a purchase expediter with the 
Cadillac Automobile Corp. and two years 
as a special agent for a Nebraska in- 
surance company. Lou now lives i 
Berea, Ohio, with his wife and three 
children. He is a member of the Elks. 
Kiwanis, Cleveland Athletic Club and 
Cleveland Touchdown Club. 

Another pro footballer who was a 
ciated with the company’s Cleveland 
agency until recently is Ken Gorgal. He 
is a Purdue alumnus who played three 
years with the Browns until traded to 
the Chicago Bears in July. He has 
moved his family from Cleveland to the 
Chicago area, and his off-season affilia- 
tions are indefinite at the moment. 
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Have you met “The Executive”? 
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One of the 4. new, low-premium policies TH 
introduced by MONY this year, the ~) % 
“Executive” received extensive and im- Oe | 
portant advertising support in the pages PAgh 
of Collier’s, Life, Look, Newsweek, and 
Time ... reaching over 16,000,000 
MONY- conscious families! 
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Quick Growth of Scratch Agency Carrying Out Eckenrode 


On January 1, 1952, B. William Stein- 
berg opened from scratch a_ general 
agency of Massachusetts Mutual in 
Queens County, Long Island, at Jamaica. 
In no suburban territory in the United 
States are there more prospects than 
in Long Island and the agency grew 
until it had paid for more than $3,000,000 
during the first eight months of this 
year. He has been particularly success- 
ful in recruiting as not a man he has 
put on in these three years has left. 

After leaving New York School of 
Commerce where he got a B.S. in jour- 
nalism Mr. Steinberg did a short period 
of trade paper work, and then started a 
food distribution business in Queens 
County, later running a food brokerage 
concern. When conditions in the food 
business took a bad turn he went into 
life insurance with Sol Huber, who had 
formerly sold him a large amount of 
insurance and also later the idea of life 
insurance as a career. 

Mr. Steinberg has built up a consider- 
able readership for the bi-monthly mag- 
azine he writes and publishes, called 
Property Planning Notes.” 


B. WILLIAM STEINBERG 


Traditions 


The Eckenrode family has been 
prominent in the Penn Mutual field 
tor years. It is a family which arriving 
in America several generations before 
the Revolutionary War settled in south- 
eastern Pennsylvania. The first of the 
Eckenrodes to come into life insurance 
was William M., who became a general 
agent of Penn Mutual in 1876 with ter- 
ritory in York and Adams _ counties. 
Four years later his younger brother, 
John W., was appointed Penn Mutual 
general agent in Lancaster County. As 
the years went by a number of other 
Eckenrodes became Penn Mutual men. 
At one time there were five teams of 
father and son, although each son was 
completely independent of his father 
as there were no partnerships. 

This article is about the present gen- 
eration, with especial reference to James 
B. Eckenrode, Jr., CLU, who is general 
agent in Pittsburgh. 

Career of James B., Jr. 


James B., Jr. oldest son of seven 
children of James B. Eckenrode, Sr., 











JUVENILE 


MORTGAGE 


neatly. 


PROGRAM 


BUSINESS 


RETIREMENT 


OLDER AGE 


SUBSTANDARD 





Up to 500%. 


SOLUTIONS GUARANTEED* 


You can’t beat our Juvenile Estate Plan which quintuples 
at 18; endows at 65. 


A reducing term rider that solves the mortgage problem 


Unique flexibility and guanteed conversion are your's with 
Columbian National Life’s new low-cost family income ride. 


Term to 65 (premiums to 60). 
Term to 70 (convertible to 65). 


Endowment annuities at 55, 60, 65 and 70. 


Plans issued 66-75. 


“By the friendly Columbian National agencies located in the principal cities of the nation. 


THE CoLUMBIAN NationaL Lire Insurance ComPAny 


Home Office — Boston, Massachusetts 




















JAMES B. ECKENRODE, JR; 


who recently retired from Penn Mutual 
in Pittsburgh, has two sons—James B, 
IEekenrode, III], and Michael B. After 
his graduation from Duquesne Univer- 
sity James B., IJr., joined Penn Mutual 
in March, 1946. He set up and taught 


\ 
WILLIAM J. ECKENRODE 


the life insurance major at Duquesne 
from 1947 to 1951. He entered manage- 
ment as a supervisor for Kenneth W. 
Conrey in the Pittsburgh agency m 
1950 and was made general agent when 
the Pittsburgh agency was divided in 
1953. ; 

When James B., Jr. took over his 
half of the divided agency it ranked 
29th with the company, It is now im 
lWth place among the company’s 10) 
agencies, last year paying for $6,500,000 
of new business. By the end of July, 
1955, paid volume was $5,141,000 and the 
agency is currently going at a rate ol 
$9,000,000 a year, an increase of 100% 
over the year when James B., Jr, took 
over. At the end of the first seven 
months of 1955, 45% of the total paid 
for business had been done by new 
young men not in the agency two years 
ago. They have been contracted within 
the past 20 months. Six have led the 
company in either volume or lives 0 
both among new men who started with 
the company at the same contract date 

The latest Eckenrode to join Penn 
Mutual in Pittsburgh is the brother o! 
James B., Jr—William J. Eckenrode. 
The latter, 30 years old, joined the 
agency in November, 1953, and in his 
first year paid for $645,000 and his ob- 
jective this year is a million or more. 
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Was Spiritual Leader In Europe 


John Y. Jade, a veteran of the Dutch 
ynderground movement during World 
War Il, entered life insurance with the 
William T. Earls agency, Mutual Bene- 
ft Life, Cincinnati, and quickly made 
agent. Born in Poland he 


good as an 





JOHN Y. JADE 


was graduated from high school in 
3reslau, Germany, attended various 
seminars and universities in Germany 


and Poland and was graduated from 
the Theological Seminary in Amsterdam 
in 1937. He became the spiritual leader 
in his first community congregation in 
Aalten, Holland, remaining there dur- 


CONFIDENCE 


How do yox approach your prospects ? 
Ready for any need you may discover? 








Our representatives go forward with 
confidence... 


..» confidence 
in their wide 
range of Life 
and A & H 
contracts, with 
which they can 
meet virtually 
any personal 
need or budget 


.. confidence 
in the strong 
competitive 
advantages of 
their contracts 


. «++ confidence 

in their 
company’s 
service and 
personal interest 
in their success. 





YOU can approach our company in 
complete confidence. Write to 


DEPARTMENT AC 


LIFE AND CASUALTY COMPANY 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


a ee ee ee ee ee ee 





ing the German occupation of World 
War II. At the time of the boycott of 
the German Jews, Mr. Jade was active 
in getting his fellow religionists over 
the border by day and night, saving 
approximately 200 men, women and chil- 
dren. After the occupation of Holland 
in 1940 he became active in the Dutch 
underground. When all Jews in Holland 
were transported to Poland, Mr. Jade 
went underground with his wife in Hol- 
land and until the liberation by the 
Allied forces two and a half years went 
by. His son was born during this under- 
ground period. 


In 1945 he again became spiritual 
leader of Aalten and Winterswyk, two 
adjacent communities, and in 1946 he 


was chosen as spiritual leader in a large 
community congregation in another city. 

In 1948 Mr. Jade arrived in New 
York and here he had his own congre- 
gation which he served during week- 
ends while working as a salesman for 
about two years. Arriving in Cincinnati 
in 1950 he became a ritual director and 
sexton of the Louis Feinberg Synagogue 
until February 1, 1955. 

Mr. Jade has followed the indoctrin- 
ary and basic course at Purdue and has 
a diploma from the Life Insurance 


Marketing Institute of that university. 


field representatives. 


insurance companies. 


200 East 70th Street 





OPPORTUNITY KNOCKS 


The origin and organization of The Union Labor 
Life Insurance Company is such that it attracts an 
exceptional and lively interest from a wide class of 
insurance buyers—both individual and group. 


Many doors are open to the ULLICO agent, giving 
him an excellent opportunity for high level income. 


The ULLICO agent is aided in developing and 
closing business by the numerous and valuable leads 
that are regularly cleared through the Home Office— 
plus the active assistance and cooperation of trained 


The professional life insurance underwriter inter- 
ested in ULLICO’S potential has an outstanding 
chance to build permanent financial success—and a 
career with one of our nation’s fastest growing life 


The UNION LABOR 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Edmund P. Tobin, President 


Starting Career In Packing House, 


Bach Became an Insurance Leader 


One of the leaders of Penn Mutual 
Life, Karl Bach of the Forrest J. Curry 
agency, San Francisco, is a Life mem- 
ber of Million Dollar Round Table. 

A student in Germany until 1933 when 
Hitler became the dominating figure in 


Germany Mr. Bach quit school then and 
entered the butcher business of his 
father remaining there until he left for 
the United States in 1937. Arriving in 
New York City Karl found a job in a 
packing house. A year later, his parents 
arrived from Germany, went to Califor- 
nia and he joined them there. Prior to 
going to California he had written toa 
well-to-do uncle who lived in Stockton, 
Cal., who replied advising him to stay 
in New York as “there are no oppor- 
tunities for you in California.” 
Nevertheless Bach went to the Coast. 
Fortunately, for him he could not get 
into the butchers’ union in San Francisco. 
Looking elsewhere for a career he de- 
cided to try selling. The job he landed 
was with the Fuller Brush Co., where 
he remained four years when he met 
Jerome Breyer, associate general agent, 





New York 21, N. Y. 











KARL BACH 

Penn Mutual, who convinced him that 
life insurance would be his best bet for 
the future. For a time he sold Fuller 
brushes in the day time and life insur- 
ance in the evenings. Soon he realized 
that the best thing for him to do was to 


sell insurance full-time and he soon was 
making good in a big way 
One goal of Mr. Bach is to have a 


luncheon appointment with a prospect in 
an endeavor to sell a policy every day 
(Continued on Page 193) 








Sig ns of > vil y 


Boston Mutual's Colonial Signs are 
mounted again at either side of the 
main entrance to the Boston Mutual 
Building at 156 Stuart Street, Boston. 


This new home office not only pro- 
vides associates with a modern and 
pleasant atmosphere in which to work 
but an installation of equipment which 
enables serve the 440,090 
Policyholders of the company more 
efficiently. 


BOSTON MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 


them to 
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Buy-Sell Agreements 
(Continued from Page 50) 


quirement has been met. The new law 
also permits tax-free redemption for 
funeral and administration expenses as 
well as for death taxes. 
Taxable Redemptions 

As under Section 115 (g) (3) of the 
old Code, Section 303 of the new Code 
is the basis for a buy-sell agreement of 


the stock redemption type with respect 
to a stockholder whose stock constitutes 
the required portion of his estate. While 
it was recognized under the old Code 
that a partial redemption of stock of a 
stockholder who did not meet the re- 
quirements of Section 115 (g) (3), or a 
partial redemption under Section 115 (g) 
(3) in excess of estate taxes, might con- 
stitute a taxable dividend—it was also 
well established that a redemption of all 
of the stock of any stockholder, living 


or dead, could not result in a dividend, 
regardless of whether members of his 
family also owned stock in the corpora- 
tion, 

However, section 302 of the new Code 
contains a new and complicated set of 
specifications with respect to the taxa- 
bility of stock redemptions which do not 
meet the requirements of that section. 
It provides that a redemption will not be 
taxable as a dividend (1) if it is not 
essentially equivalent to a dividend or 




















For 47 years Southland Life has been known for SECURITY 
with SERVICE ... based upon STABILITY. During 


these years Southland Life has grown to become one of the 


- 50 largest Life Insurance Companies in the nation. 


Today, Southland Life provides security for over half a million 


American families, with almost a billion dollars of 
insurance in force and over $176,500,000 in Assets. The 
future promises even greater progress and 
OPPORTUNITIES FOR SERVICE. 


Ambitious men have recognized and grasped the Southland 


Life opportunity and it has led them to greater earnings, 


advancement and keener job satisfaction. 


The Southland Life opportunity exists today for men 


seeking to better their futures. 


Southland 


Life Insurance 


ASSETS OVER $176,500,000 
Insurance in Force Over $970,000,000 
Paid to Policyowners and Beneficiaries 


Over $127,000,000 
59 BRANCH OFFICES 


NTTH 


Serving 
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HOSPITALIZATION ®© GROUP 









(2) if it is a substantially dispropor. 
tionate redemption or (3) if it is a term. 
ination of the stockholder’s interes 
However, it also provides that, in de. 
termining whether there has been a 
disproportionate redemption or termj- 
nation, stock owned by members of the 
stockholder’s family, or by certain cor. 
porations, estates and trusts, will be 
deemed to be owned by the stockholder 
with certain exceptions. In other words 
where there are such stock holdings 
deemed to be owned constructively by 
the stockholder, then, even though ail 
of his individual holdings may be re. 
deemed, the redemption may not be a 
termination of his interest, may not meet 
the disproportionate redemption require. 
ments, and the government may contend 
that, taking into account the construc- 
tively owned stock, the resulting partial 
redemption was essentially equivalent to 
a dividend. 

No doubt, until the courts have de- 
lineated the scope and application of 
this new and radical provision, most un- 
derwriters and tax advisers will deem it 
visable to avoid its possible dangers, 
by advising that, if possible, all of the 
contructively owned stock be made sub- 
ject to redemption at the same time, or 
that the buy-sell agreement should be 
between the stockholders with respect 
to so much of the stock as does not 
come within section 303. 

In this connection, this writer would 
venture to predict that the courts will 
strike down, as patently unconstitutional, 
any attempt to tax to a stockholder as 
a dividend the full redemption price of 
all of his stock, without any recognition 
of his cost basis, merely because some 
member of his family also happens to 
own some stock—except in a case where 
a stockholder, by an anticipatory device 
calculated to avoid or evade the taxation 
of a dividend redemption, first gives 
some of his stock to his family and then 
has the balance redeemed. 

Such taxation—on the basis of at- 
tributing to the taxpayer stock owned 
by others and taxing the entire redemp- 
tion price for his own stock as income— 
would be in direct conflict with decisions 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States to the effect that (1) on the sale 
of an asset, the portion of the sales 
price which represents a return of its 
cost may not be taxed as income, and 
(2) an individual’s taxable income may 
not be determined by inclusion of or 
reference to the independent income or 
property of another individual. 





Constant Circulation 


(Continued from Page 92) 


sales, but there must be intelligent ex- 
ercise of his work. 

It is just as important to spend time 
in preparation for the interview as hours 
in the presence of would-be buyers. A 
prospect senses the time spent in prep- 
aration of the agent’s proposal and ap- 
preciates the intelligent and helpful ef- 
forts expended in his behalf. 


The New Agent 


Specifically, I would like to say a word 
to the new agent. His opportunities 
today are much greater than those 
which one faced a quarter of a century 
ago. Both the agent and the insured 
of today are better educated to the 
needs to which life insurance lends it- 
self so admirably. The former's ap- 
proach of today has both greater dig- 
nity and greater acceptance. The sale 
of life insurance must always have one 
important ingredient, and that is an 
earnest attempt to solve a problem tor 
the prospect which insurance alone can 
accomplish. If his approach is such that 
the would-be buyer can sense a desire 
on the part of the agent to render real 
service and not just be motivated by a 
sale, his battle is half won. A prospect 
will buy if there is a need. However, 
the need may be hidden from the “lay 
eyes of the prospect. A successful agent, 
because of his trained thinking and spe- 
cialized knowledge, can uncover a nee 
and bring it forcefully to the attention 
of the prospect. 
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Mutual now gives you 


TERM 


Security 












TERM 








Quadruple i Family 
Protection Income Riders 


Now Quadruple Protection can be issued on a base Now Family Income Riders can be issued on top 
policy as low as $2,000. (Term amount is three of Quadruple Protection (up to $25 monthly in- 
times base policy). come for each $1,000 of base). 






Here’s an illustration at age 30 using a $5,000 base policy PLUS a 20 year Term Rider of 
$15,000 PLUS a 25 year Family Income Rider of $125 monthly income. 


BASE QUADRUPLE COMMUTED TOTAL ANNUAL OUTLAY 
YEAR POLICY PROTECTION VALUE F.I.R. PROTECTION PREMIUM PER $1,000 
1 $5,000 $15,000 $28,789 $48,789 $332.25 $6.81 
2 5,000 15,000 27,919 47,979 332.25 6.92 
3 5,000 15,000 27,029 47,029 332.25 7.06 
5 5,000 15,000 25,188 45,188 332.25 7.35 
10 5,000 15,000 20,212 40,212 332.25 8.26 
15 5,000 15,000 14,650 34,650 332.25 9.59 
20 5,000 15,000 8,433 28,433 332.25 11.69 


Or you may now have instead of Quadruple Protection up to $40 monthly income for each $1,000 base 
on all Security Mutual Family Income Riders including our 25 year F.I.R. Here’s an iJlustration at age 30 
using a $5,000 base policy PLUS a 25 year Family Income Rider of $200 monthly income. 


BASE COMMUTED TOTAL ANNUAL OUTLAY 

YEAR POLICY VALUE F.I.R. PROTECTION PREMIUM PER $1,000 
1 $5,000 $46,063 $51,063 $304.35 $5.96 
2 5,000 44,670 49,670 304.35 6.13 
3 5,000 43,246 48,246 304.35 631 
5 5,000 40,301 45,301 304.35 6.72 
10 5,000 32,339 37,339 304.35 8.15 
15 5,000 23,440 28,440 304.35 10.70 
20 5,000 13,493 18,493 304.35 16.46 


IN ADDITION, new Substandard Term Limits 
up to 500% Mortality on the following: 


10 year Convertible Term; 10, 15, 20 and Term to 65 Riders; 15, 20, 


25 year Family Income Riders and Family Income Rider to Age 65. 


Security Mutual Life Insurance Company 
: | e@ Office: Binghamton, New York 
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Don't Be A Hit-Run Salesman 


The headline above appears over an 
Review giving in- 
Each year 


article in the Nylic 
stances of repeat business. 
the company’s field forces gets from 30% 
to 35% of its sales from old policy- 
holders or members of their families. 
Many other companies claim their field 
men have similar or larger percentages. 
The New York Life article wig ® some 
repeat sales of Thomas R. Mara, Sr., St. 


Louis; H. Peter Trosper, Detroit; How- 
ard A. Rockefeller, Scranton; Charles 
Anchell, Madison Square agency, New 
York. 


Some Examples 
Mr. Mara: 


“Some years ago an agent 
in the branch closed a case with a 
$1,200 annual premium. This was a chal- 
lenge to me. I thought I could sell a 
larger one, ’phoned an old policyholder, 
a doctor who had already bought four 
times from me in the preceding five 
years. I told him I had a retirement 
contract I wanted him to own and that 
the premium was $1,500. That same 
afternoon he bought the policy and gave 
me a check for $1,518. I suppose some 
strange agent might have made the same 





Mourned for Dead; 
Now an Agent 





McGINLEY 


W. C. McGinley, now one of the most 
successful agents of National Life of 
Vermont, was a tail gunner in the Air 
Force, who was shot down over Bel- 
gium, in World War II. First reported 
missing, he later was reported killed in 
action. But 18 months later he showed 
up in Paris after having lived in the 
underground dodging the Gestapo. 

His parents, who live in Mabelvale, 
Ark., were overcome with joy at  re- 
ceiving this astounding news, and 
learned their son was on his way home. 
They had gotten messages of condolence 
from President Roosevelt, Secretary of 
War Stimson, General Hap Arnold of 


the Air Foree and countless other 
wires and letters from lesser digni- 
taries. The Purple Heart was awarded 


post-humously and the Gold Star took 
its place on the service flag. 

Sergeant “Bill” McGinley joined Na- 
tional Life and Accident in 1948 and all 
of those citations, telegrams, letters and 
newspaper clippings — on his being 
snatched from the dead are in a scrap- 
book which he highly prizes and there 
ng some recent clippings, too, which tell 

his prowess in golf in which field he 
is one of Little Rock’s champions. 





him for remembering XYZ’s kind act. 
‘But Mr. K, when your son grows up, 
you're going to have some explaining to 
do. He’s going to wonder why you 
bought your policy in the great New 
York Life—and put him in another com- 
He said, ‘You win. Fill it out.’’ 


pany.’ 


to date. I followed through, and two 
years later, he had his wife buy $25,099 
on the absolute owner plan. Since then 
I have placed $347,000 additional business 
on him, his wife and three sons. 

Mr. Anchell: “An old client phoned 
me about his 18-year-old son Tony who 





Thomas R. Mara, Sr. 


sale to this doctor, but it would have 
taken him much more time and effort.” 

Mr. Trosper: “I had sold Mr. K $50,000 
life insurance, delivered the policy and 
got my check. It was in competition 
with the XYZ Company. When Mr. K 
was with an aircraft firm, XYZ was the 
only company that would issue him a 
standard policy. To make things right, 
he was going to buy $25,000 on his 
young son from them. I congratulated 


Charles Anchell 


Mr. Rockefeller: “I called on the pros- 
pect with a plan worked out—$7,000 
Endowment 65—and he agreed to take 
it. As I started to fill in the app, he 
said, ‘Can’t you make that $10,000?’ 

“Later in the interview he said he 
generally bought two policies at a time, 
so I ordered an additional $10,000, and 
placed it, too. 

“He asked me to call on him every 
October to make sure his program is up 


Howard A. Rockefeller 


H. Peter Trosper 


was working during vacation and wanted 
to put his money into life insurance. | 
made an appointment with Tony and ex- 
plained our different contracts in detail. 
The net result was not a large sale— 
$1,000 30 Pay Life. He opened his pay 
envelope and gave me the first premium. 
I have sold larger policies with much less 
effort, but never with more of a feeling 
of accomplishment. I made a_ new 
client!” 





Despite Success Elsewhere Vaux 


Entered Insurance; Made MDRT 


Clint Vaux, Phoenix Mutual Life, 
Mount Vernon, Wash., a 
the Million Dollar Round Table, a native 
lowa, is a graduate of Pills- 
Academy, and in 1919 was 


member of 


of Dows, 
bury Military 
graduated with a B.A. degree from 
Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. He 
taught school for a year in Swea City, 
lowa, then bought and operated the 
Ford agency there for five years. 

Next, Mr. Vaux went to Caldwell, 
Idaho. He put his money in the Western 
Commercial Bank of that city which 
failed shortly afterwards leaving him 
Snancially stranded. Obtaining a backer 
he bought the Ford agency at Mount 
Vernon, Washington, in 1926, operating 
it for the next twelve years. As many 
of those years were the depression years 
he never made much money in the auto- 
mobile business, “mainly because,” he 
said, “Ford insisted upon an_ operation 
that was to his advantage instead of 
mine. Never did I experience more re- 
laxation and business joy than in 1937 
when I finally cut loose from being an 
automobile dealer. The difference in the 
sheer delight of doing business as a one- 
man life insurance agent and being a 
dealer in motor cars is tremendous. In 
the one I found freedom; in the other 
what appeared to be an aribitrary au- 
tocracy.” 

How He Entered Life Insurance 


In 1938 Mr. Vaux went into the auto 
finance business with $5,000 and a part- 
ner with the same amount and a large 
collateral loan limit from a local bank. 
“Although financially successful,” he said 
to The Gold Book, “I never liked the 
loan business because I could never see 
where I was of any useful benefit to my 
fellowman. In 1941 I sold out to my 
partner. Had severa] hang-over business 
obligations so that it was not until late 
1942 that I could devote full time to life 
insuranc as 


“In 1943 1 qualified for the Million 


Dollar Round Table. It was hard work, 
but I enjoyed it tremendously. Since 
then I have always been able to make a 
pleasant enjoyable living selling life in- 
surance—and this without any contingent 
liability or large amount of capital.” 
Mr. Vaux described his entry into the 
life insurance business as “somewhat of 
an accident.” He had approached the 
Phoenix Mutual for a contract in 1940, 
but was rejected by the Seattle manager 
as either too old or probably unfit for 
their kind of operation. He was 48. A 
new manager arrived in 1941 and found 
one of Mr. Vaux's letters in the man- 
ager’s desk. “He was a man who would 
take a chance on anything,” he said, 
he took me on. I think it has been 
mutually beneficial to both parties. 
“Several times I have been premium 
leader for my company on the West 
Coast, and have been premium leader 
of my agency for at least eight years. 


¥ 





-_ ' * 
Grady Studio 


CLINT VAUX 


Twice I have qualified for the Mil‘ion 
Dollar Round Table and have come close 
(Continued on Page 197) 


A Suggestion Which Tripled Coverage 


By Dicx Levy 
Pacific Mutual Life, Los Angeles 


The Gold Book has asked me to pick 
out an interesting case of those I wrote 
this year and discuss it. The one | 
shall write about is a smaller case of 
corporation insurance. 

Two men, John and Ed, formed a cor- 
poration nine years ago and a buy and 
sell agreement was arranged for stock 
liquidation. As the business progressed 
we increased the insurance and eventu- 
ally good will was added as an addi- 
tional asset. Six months ago I made a 
service call. During it I said: “It looks 
as if your line has been expanded very 
considerably with the selections both 
broader and much improved.” 





In acknowledging the accuracy of this, 
John said: “The only trouble is that we 
can’t keep the stuff in stock.” 

This cue informed me that the corpora- 
tion’s success was tangibly in evidence 
in the amount of cash reserve in the 
corporation. I suggested a change to 
larger reserves in their present insur- 
ance for retirement purposes, plus an- 
other increase in amount to bring it to 
actual amounts necessary currently, fig- 
uring optimistically to the end of the 
next fiscal year. It proved a quick de- 
cision on both counts in a sale which 
almost tripled their previous amounts of 
insurance, plus chi inging to the higher 
premium contracts. 
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Accident and Health Insurance 
(Continued from Page 104) 


rapid growth of mass lines coverage. In 
1954, group insurance accounted for 57% 
of the entire volume of accident and 
health premiums. Qualifications for 
group coverage have been modified suc- 
cessively until now in most states no 
more than 100 employes of a common 
employer are needed to qualify a case 
under group statutes. While group in- 
surance is intended to be basic or mini- 
mum coverage and for that reason does 
not supplant individual insurance, it of- 
fers substantial advantages in the way 
of lower premium cost, elimination of 
the need to establish individual insur- 
ability, and coverage of pre-existing con- 
ditions. The mass lines technique has 
been extended to a variety of situations 
not formerly considered appropriate for 
group insurance. Among these are asso- 
ciation groups, creditor groups and the 
like. The employes of many small busi- 
nesses have been helped to secure ade- 
quate disability insurance protection by 
the development and sale of franchise 
or wholesale insurance. Specialty cov- 
erages are coming to have a more im- 
portant part in the whole accident and 
health picture. Now nearly any special 
risk can be insured while travel, tuition 
and athletic coverages are common. 


Catastrophic Illness Coverage 


A most promising development of the 
past five years ‘has been the introduc- 
tion of major medical or catastrophic ill- 
ness coverage. In many ways it has the 
characteristics of ideal protection against 
the costs of health care, providing 
blanket or unallocated reimbursement of 
expense incurred up to $5,000, $7,500 or 
$10,000 for any one illness, subject to an 
initial deductible and often to applicable 
coinsurance provisions. Now written in 
a variety of forms, although still in its 
experimental stage, major medical in- 
surance protects some 2.2 million Ameri- 
cans, an 83% increase during the year 
1954. Most insurers of major medical 
expense recognize that the important 
insurance function is one of providing 
adequate indemnity against the large, 
unforseen and_ relatively infrequent 
losses of prolonged or very expensive 
illness. Much of the total health care 
bill of the nation may be reasonably 
anticipated and is a recurrent, annual 
cost. Rather than attempting to insure 
the expense of the annual physical ex- 
amination, the cost of attention for the 
usual attack of "flu, or of minor injury, 
families are well advised to budget for 
these recurrent and relatively trifling 
expenses. So to do, permits the utiliza- 
tion of the dollars that the family can 
devote to insurance for the purchase of 
true protection in adequate amount 
against the big and financially crippling 
losses. It flows from this philosophy 
that the deductible has an important 
place in accident and health insurance 
underwriting. This is particularly true 
of major medical expense insurance. 
Through the coinsurance provision which 
requires that the policyholder bear a 
tractional part of all expense incurred 
(usually 20% or 25%) the insurer seeks 
to guard against extravagant or unneces- 
Sary outlays, thus hoping to maintain 
the cost of major medical insurance at 
levels within the reach of most people. 
The current experimentation with major 
medical insurance is the best guarantee 
that the problems peculiar to this type 
— reimbursement coverage will be 
solved, 


A. & H. Insurance Growth Phenomenal 


The phenomenal growth of accident 
and health insurance in this country has 
had many salutary economic, social and 
political effects. The nearly universal 
acceptance of voluntary insurance by 
the American people is indicative of 
their belief in its ability to meet their 
needs. With the notable exception of 
some highly vocal minority groups whose 
philosophy does not admit the capabil- 
ites of private enterprise, or whose per- 
sonal power or prestige would be en- 
hanced by compulsory insurance, Ameri- 


cans have given voluntary insurance a 
tremendous vote of confidence. This 
widespread public patronage is far more 
a reflection of general satisfaction with 
the service of accident and health in- 
surance than any intellectual recognition 
that compulsory insurance is a favorite 
device of collectivism for placing an im- 
portant measure of control over the in- 
dividual in the hands of government. 


Individual Protection 
It takes no great stretch of the im- 
agination to visualize the subversion of 


our entire private enterprise economy 
should compulsory sickness insurance be 


imposed on the American people and 
the practice of medicine made one ten- 
tacle of the government octopus. Acci- 
dent and health insurers, by providing 
the substantial majority of our popula- 
tion with a sound and adequate means of 
protecting themselves against one of the 
most important hazards that threatens 
their economic security, are helping to 
make capitalism work in a_ changing 
world. The success of accident and 
health insurance during the past 20 years 
has had important and intimate effect 
on the whole insurance structure in this 
country and particularly the structure of 
life insurance. By providing an impor- 


tant additional avenue of service, the 
earned income opportunities of the 
American agent have been multipled. By 
making available to the agent coverage 
needed to round out comprehensive pro- 
tection against all of the hazards that 
threaten the human life value, the pro- 
fessional career character of field un- 
derwriting has been enhanced. 
Develops Social Consciousness 


It is not an exaggeration to say that 
though accident and health insurance is 
characterized by keen competition among 
insurers in the field the business has a 
well developed social consciousness. This 


Underwriters carrying this rate book 


have more policies to sell, and 


so...sell more policies! 


ccidental Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office, Los Angeles 
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is derived in part from the criticism 
that has been leveled at the business in 
the past 20 years, but in a larger sense 
the feeling of true responsibility that 
now characterizes accident and health 
insurers reflects that the business has 
come of age. Though still lacking the 
stability of life insurance, accident and 
health insurance is sufficiently settled 
to be a great deal more than a pioneer- 
ing effort. To a very great degree, the 
business is today managed by men and 
women who have made insurance their 
lifetime work. 

Symbolic of the widespread conscious 
desire to achieve accelerated progress 
was the formation of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Health Insurance in March, 1954. 
The Joint Committee is composed of the 
te ep itives of seven of the principal 

rade associations interested in accident 
pe health insurance. Throught its vari- 
ous task forces, committees and subcom- 
mittees, it has brought to bear on the 
problems and opportunities of the indus- 
try the best thoughts of more than 100 
of the business’s leading executives and 
technicians. The Joint Committee has 
addressed itself to such problems as a 
simplification of the highly complicated 
trade association structure of the busi- 
ness; the implementation of a program 
of public relation and information to 
give the American people a much better 
concept of what accident and health in- 


surance is, how it operates, what may 
and may not be expected of it. Other 
areas of Joint Committee activity have 
included a concerted effort to eth, 
en state pene ni of.the business and 
at the same time intensify self-regula- 


tion by the insurers. Ways and means 
of improving the service of accident and 
health insurance to the public have been 
approachd by critical examination of 
such problems as how best to insure 
pons i and extend the cov- 
rage of the aged; how to reduce the 
f insurance through intelligent 
claim control; how to enhance co- 
operation with doctors and_ hospitals; 
how to provide continuance of coverage 
for the extremely small per cent of in- 
sureds not now considered eligible for 
renewal; and how to improve sales 
methods and shave distribution costs. 
The long-range financial stability of the 
industry as a whole has been the con- 
cern of one task force whose personnel 
have examined the question of appro- 
priate reserves for newer types of acci- 
dent and health insurance. Although 
prophesy is dangerous, the work of many 
of these task forces and subcommittees 
is now so well advanced that it is safe 
to predict early and substantial progress 
in the public interest from their efforts. 


risks 


ae ot 


cost 


Amazing Strides for Adequate and 
Better Protection 


Even though accident and health in- 
surance has made amazing _ strides 
spreading better protection to a vastly 


larger number of Americans, the market 
potential for this line is still very great. 
Dr. S. S. Huebner, the universally re- 
spected dean of insurance education, 
pointed out recently that on a most 
conservative basis the capitalized value 
of that part of the personally earned 
income in the United States in 1953 de- 
voted to family support exceeded $3.5 
trillion. Of this huge total, life insur- 
ance, in spite of its marvelous record, 
protected subsiantially less than 10%. 
Comparably, it can be concluded that 
only a small fraction of the earned in- 
come devoted to family support in 
country is presently insured against loss 
by disability. In 1953, approximately 
$114 billion in premiums were paid for 
protection against income due 
to disability. If it be assumed that one- 
half of scimnasaally earned income during 
the year 1953 was devoted to family 
support, it would require a premium 
volume more than 15 times as great as 
that actually in force in order to provide 
minimum basic protection for just this 
one essential need. 

In addition to the basic function of 
income protection, the accident and 
health business has the very great op- 
portunity and responsibility to continue 
its expansion of coverage for loss due 
to the expenses arising from disability. 


k SS of 


this 


= 





If it is assumed that of some $10 billion 
currently thought to be the cost in- 
curred by individuals for personal health 
care goods and services and 60% of this 
total is considered insurable (as distinct 
from minor, recurring items that should 
be budgeted) the accident and health 
business has the challenge to place in 
force at least three times as much hos- 
pital and medical insurance as at the 
present time in order to achieve ade- 
quate insurance of the need. If, as seems 
altogether likely, the American economy 
continues to expand, the needs of the 


public for accident and health insurance 
will continue to grow. Our population is 
increasing at the rate of 7,000 people 
per day. Our gross national product is 
now approaching a value of $400 billion 
per year. Larger incomes require great- 
er amounts of income protection. As 
the standard of living based on earned 
income rises for most Americans, their 
demand for medical and hospital services 
multiplies. Far from nearing the point 
of saturation, the potential today for 
further growth and progress in accident 
and health insurance is greater than it 


— 


has ever been. The realization of the 
magnificent destiny of voluntary person- 
al insurance will come more surely as 
insurers continue to compete aggressive- 
ly, to experiment ceaselessly and as 
every opportunity is taken for closer col- 
laboration with the purveyors of health 
care services. Salesmen of accident and 
health insurance are challenged by a 
future which offers the opportunity to 
safeguard the American way of life by 
providing an extremely important human 
service that offers splendid rewards for 
a job well done. 





JAMES ROBERTS 


became District Manager 
within 4 years under 


General American Life’s 


PROMOTIO 


Ls 






General American Life has shown a 
steady growth in insurance in force 
during the past five years thus pro- 
viding new management opportuni- 
ties for its representatives. 


GROWTH OF INSURANCE 
IN FORCE 








$1,824,127,950 





1954 


1953 $1,556,268,382 





1952 $1,381,726,532 





1951 $1,261,475,338 


1950 $1,212,849,895 
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RCE Ouray, 


Roberts joined the Adam Rosenthal Agency, St. Louis, in 


1949, produced $318,000 business his first year, made the 


Million Dollar Round Table in 1953. Advancing from 


within, he qualified for District Manager, and last year 


moved into the agency management field without having 


to leave his own community. 


For full information about the LSF 











Training Program, write to Frank 


Vesser, Vice-President. 


General American Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


J One of the nation’s leading mutual legal reserve companies 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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Competent Selling Must Be A Habit 


By Herman H. Kine 
Manager, Western & Southern Life, Sandusky, Ohio 


It is true that insutance agents are 
now favored with a ready market in 
which plenty of money is floating around 
and jobs are easy to get. In converse, 
there are many industries and enter- 


HERMAN H. KING 


prises out for that money also. But, an 
insurance man has many advantages over 
some other types of salesmen. He is not 
selling luxuries, but is offering a pro- 
tection which is a service to humanity. 
Our agents are made to realize that as 
insurance satesmen each is like a good 
priest or a good minister. ‘They are 
euiding the individual‘ along the right 
paths; they are protecting ‘the family; 
and, very important too, they.‘are spread- 
ing the gospel of thrift and saving, 
knowing that saving money is the back- 
bone of our manner of life. 


Self-Supervised Agents 


Our men are trained to supervise 
themselves and to make sales effort a 
regular habit. New fields are constantly 
explored. No possibility for writing new 
policies is neglected. All means of col- 
lecting debits on regular schedule have 
been investigated and adopted where 
practicable. But merely having equip- 
ment does not win a campaign. It is 
how the fighters use that equipment. An 
agent must make the most effective use 
of the knowledge he possesses, and of 
the sales portfolio and sales aids with 
which he is furnished. To do this, he 
must learn to control himself and ‘his 
time; must form and continue to use 
those habits which make for success. 

Insurance selling might be compared 
to a game. Some one loses; some one 
wins. Like all games it is fun if success- 
ful. And the salesman who plays with 
skill and a keen sense of responsibility 





Mr. King joined Western & South- 
ern as an agent in Sandusky, Ohio, 
| and three years later was made man- 
ager after having been associate man- 
ager and home office Ordinary super- 
visor. Under his management the 
Sandusky organization grew from a 
comparatively small organization into 


ets the largest in the company’s 


| Herman H. King 
| 


eld. For two consecutive years his | 
district won the President’s Trophy, 
highest company award. His district 
«so was top contender for the third 
consecutive year, 








finds the winning combination in the 
score if he will also develop habits. They 
must be good habits, the kind which 
bring a message to the prospect who 


needs to buy or the policyholder who 
should keep on paying. It is the message 
of what insurance means: the greatest 
stabilizing force in American economy 
and the most important factor in the 
family’s financial security is life insur- 
ance. 

Statistics recording the growth and 
expansion of the insurance market are 
colorless figures unless matched with 
another set of facts. And those facts 
have to do with the life blood, the char- 
acter, the heart and the soul of the life 
insurance field today—the men in the 
market. 


Naomi Engelsman 


Mrs. Engelsman, author of an article 
on page 98, is a Smith College graduate 
who taught school; worked with Red 
Cross and in World War II ran wom- 
en’s division in Treasury war bond sales 
operation. After experience with Mo- 
tion Picture Association she held high 
editorial jobs on Parents Magazine and 
Senior Prom, reviewing movies. She has 


written for numerous magazines. 








Lake Louise, Canada 


Starting Point For Great Accomplishment 


Here, this September, at beautiful Lake Louise and at Banff Springs, 
Canada, Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company brought together its 
leading field representatives to relax, compare experiences, and hear 
at first hand of the company’s exciting new plans for the future. 
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Wrote Books on Estates 
And Taxes 


sociation. He has 


Two books which have a wide circula- 
tion among general agents, trust com- 
panies and estate specialists are “Under- 
standing Federal Income, Estate and 
Gift Taxes with Special Applic ation to 
Insurance and Annuities” by George 
3yron Gordon and James C. Wriggins 
and “You, Your Heirs and Your Estate” 
by George Byron Gordon. Both are 
published and copyrighted by Institute 
Planning, Inc., 2 West 
New York City. They 


for Business 
Thirteenth Street, 
are two 


of the most comprehensive and 


Fabian Bachrach 
GEORGE BYRON GORDON 
3 
unusually valuable volumes on_ these 
subjects which have yet been published. 
The Authors 

Mr. Gordon is director of advanced 
underwriting services for the Mutual 
Benefit Life, is consulting editor of 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., and was formerly an 

executive editor of Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
Trained in the law and in economics 
he was educated at universities here and 
abroad. He has had extensive experience 
as a field underwriter and has specialized 
in estate planning and business problems 
as a consultant and economist. He was 
a member of the New York District 
Urban Construction committee of the 
Civilian Production Administration. Mr. 
Gordon has taught insurance subjects as 
guest lecturer at University of Con- 
necticut, University of Georgia, and 
New York School for Social Research 
and Financial Public Relations Associa- 
tion and has spoken before numerous life 


underwriters associations, CLU_ chap- 
ters, estate planning councils, life insur- 
ance and trust councils and bar associa- 


tions, He has written for numerous pub- 
lications, including The Gold Book. 

Mr. Wriggins is assistant counsel and 
administrator of employe benefit plans 
for the Mutual Benefit Life. He was 
graduated from Princeton University and 


University of Newark School of Law 
and was admitted to the bar in 1939, 
After a period of private practice he 


turned to the specialized fields of insur- 
ance law, business insurance, employe 
benefit plans, estate planning and_re- 
lated problems of taxation. 

Mr. Wriggins has lectured on insur- 
ance subjects before the Insurance So- 
ciety of New York School of Insurance 
and Upsala College and = also in 
Life Office 


Management As- 


courses of 





addressed 
planning workshops and 
seminars; Life Insurance and _ Trust 
Councils, CLU chapters and numerous 
insurance company agency organizations. 


property 
and estate 


Underlying Estate Tax Principles 


Federal Income, Es- 
starts with a gen- 


“Understanding 
tate and Gift Taxes” 


sre rpc _—— 


eS 


JAMES WRIGGINS 

eral introduction of the tax structure, 
covering the governing law; Internal 
Revenue Code; Treasury regulations; 
Revenue rulings and special rulings, and 
then takes up the subject of judicial pro- 
cedure, covering courts of original juris- 
diction, distinction in jurisdiction ; ac- 
quiescence and non-acquiescence; rights 
of appeal; and decisions as_ binding 
precedents. 

Then follow sections on the Federal 
Income Tax, the Federal Estate Tax and 
Federal Gift Tax and their applications 
to insurance. 

The book, “You, Your Heirs and Your 
Estate,’ ’ begins with an introductory sec- 
tion of the six underlying principles of 
estate planning, These principles are 
thus epitomized: 

Principle 1:*The needs of those who 
are to benefit from the estate and the 
desires of the planner for their comfort 
and welfare are the most important con- 
sideration. 

Principle 2: The people who will share 
in any estate must be properly condi- 
tioned or trained if they are to obtain 
their greatest possible benefit. 

Principle 3: The true measurement of 
assets is not net worth but income pro- 
ducing power. 

Principle The assets of the estate 
should be distributed between fixed-dol- 
lar obligations and equity or ownership 
assets whose yield is dependent upon 
earnings in such proportions as to as- 
sure continuous income whatever busi- 
ness conditions may be. 

Principle 5:  Self-liquidating invest- 
ments assuring scientific distribution of 
both principal and interest over any pre- 
selected period should be used to put a 
stop-loss on capital invasions when: (1) 
accumulated wealth is not quite sufficient 
to produce adequate future income in the 
form of interest or dividends; or (2) 
time, taxes or other uncontrollable fac- 
tors make the accumulation of sufficient 
income-producing capital improbable. 

Principle 6: Unnecessary tax liability 
must be avoided by the untiring and 
skillful use of all available legitimate 
means, 








Nineteen Million Prospects 





Women Wage-earners of U. S. Earn More Than $32 Billion 
Annually in Take-home Pay 


By Exstze Uttricu, CLU 
Agency Secretary, Fidelity Mutual Life 


Only about one in every five applica- 
tions for life insurance is on the life 
of a woman—about one in every three 
workers in this country is a woman. 

Viewed from the angle of our busi- 
ness, women prospects fall into these 
groups: 


The Young Working Girl 


First, there is the young working girl, 
newly employed, not long out of school. 
For the most part she buys a life insur- 
ance policy because she remembers from 
school that life insurance is a good way 
to save, and some day she’ll need money 
for a wedding. Many of these policies 
are continued to maturity, help in the 
purchase of a home, the education of 
children, or as the initial part of a re- 
tirement plan. 


Wives and Mothers 


Then, there is the large group of wives 
and young mothers not employed out- 
side the home, but of great economic 
value to our nation. If the young wife 
with small children should die, her hus- 
band will need money for funeral ex- 
penses and to hire a housekeeper to take 
care of the children. For these two rea- 
sons the family insurance program 
should include wife insurance, It costs 
quite a sum these days to hire a com- 
petent woman to take care of the home 
and the children, or to send the children 
to a boarding school. If the policy does 
not become a claim while the children 
are small, it becomes a good emergency 
fund, or if the husband should become 
unemployed. 


Large Army of Employed Women 


Next, 
ployed women, 
some of them single, 
with a need to work. 

More than half of the employed 
women are married—either newly mar- 
ried women or older women whose chil- 
dren are grown. They are working to 
elevate the living standard of the family; 
in some cases to help buy a home or to 
educate the children or to relieve the 
husband of the strain of carrying all the 
financial burden. 

The single woman must work to sup- 
port herself, or to support dependents, 
to help maintain a home, and to provide 
for her own financial security. 


Number of Women at Work Growing 


comes the great army of em- 
some of them married, 
some widows—all 


Magazines and newspapers and re- 
ports from the U. S. Department of La- 
bor continue to call attention to the in- 
creasing number of women employed 
outside the home. 

Sylvia Porter, financial columnist of 
The New York Post, emphasizes such 
items as “19 million women working, 
29% of the entire working population—a 
job is a lifetime career for millions of 
women—women at the top of industry 
as well as at the bottom—the woman 
executive is not the rarity she was a few 
decades back—businesses are run as well 
as owned by women.” 

The 19 million women working in the 
country are in every major occupation: 
schools, banks, hospitals, stores, indus- 
try, government offices and the profes- 
sions. They range in age from 18 to 65 
and up. In income from $2,000 and $10,- 
000 and up; they represent more than 
$32 billion in take-home pay. 


Some Statistics 


The report tells of more than four 
million office workers with spending 
power of $8 billion a year; of a million 
school teachers with spending power of 
$214 billion plus added income from 








summer school, night school, and tutor- 
ing; of a million and a half saleswomen: 
of one-third million nurses. 

A million and a half are executives 
and other professions with spending 
power of better than # billion a year, 

Women in Government 

There is no place in public life which 
can’t be reached by women except the 
post of President of the United States. 
President Eisenhower’ appointed 4a 
woman in his Cabinet and created a 
new Cabinet position over which she 
had jurisdiction—Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare. Several women 
have been appointed Ambassadors or 
Ministers. Other jobs have included U, 

Treasurer, Assistant Secretary of 
War, Assistant Commissioner of Pat- 
ents, chief of the U. S. Passport divi- 
sion. Many large Government agencies 
have assistant secretaries in the No. 2 
posts. 

Women in Industry 


When it comes to the business field 
there is a woman who is president of 
Lord & Taylor, New York department 
store, and women vice presidents of 
Garfinkle’s of Washingtcn, D. C., and 
other stores, including Macy’s, New 
York. In the advertising field many 
women are in high executive positions. 
Three of New York’s leading newspapers 
had women proprietors, Mrs. Helen Reid 
of the New York Herald Tribune re- 
cently retiring and turning over the 
management of the paper to her sons. 
Nearly 29,000 women are editors or re- 
porters. 

The Bank Women of America report 
that 6,000 women are officers of banks, 
These include almost 100 bank presi- 
dents. In life insurance a woman con- 
trols: one of the large companies in 
Texas; two women are on boards of the 
larger insurance companies and_ two 
others are heads of legal departments 
of their companies. 

Here are some more statistics: 11,000 
women physicians, 2,000 women dentists, 
6,000 women lawyers, 6,400 women en- 
gineers. Women outnumber men in the 
teaching profession and 8% of the high 
school principals are women. 


Why Does the Career Woman Work? 

While the major pre-occupation of 
women under 30 is frequently marriage, 
if she is 30 plus she is more vitally con- 
cerned with her work, her home and her 
job security. If she has a need for in- 
come she has a need for life insurance. 

To know a woman’s specific need for 
life insurance, learn why she is working. 
If it is to support or help support de- 
pendents, she needs life insurance pro- 
tection for them; if she is working for 
her own financial security, she needs re- 
tirement insurance as well as clean-up 
insurance. 

If she is a proprietor or a partner in 
a business, she needs not only personal 
insurance but business insurance. The 
need for business insurance is the same 
as in the case of key man executives 
and owners of business and the amount 
needed is as large as in the case of men. 
In 1952 $75 million of business insurance 
was written on the lives of key women 
executives and owners of business. 


The Neglected 


There are literally hundreds of career 
women who have never been approached 
for life insurance; and in a large per- 
centage of cases the agent is prone to 
underestimate their insurable value. He 
will talk in terms of $50,000 to the man 
in one shop, but propose a $10,000 or 
even a $5,000 policy to the woman pro- 
prietor next door who is making just as 
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ELSIE ULLRICH 


much money, has the same responsibili- 
ties and perhaps just as many children 
to raise and educate, 


The Life Insurance Approach 


Women who need protection for de- 
pendents should be approached exactly 
the same as any other prospect. Her 
need of life insurance is exactly the same 
as that of any other prospect. However, 
as she has a “closer to home and fire- 
side” point of view the plan presented 


Elsie Ullrich 


Miss Ullrich, who has spent her en- 
tire business career with the agency 
division of Fidelity. Mutual Life, and 
is an officer of that company, is one 
of the first group of women to ac- 
quire the CLU designation. A charter 
member of the Philadelphia Chapter 
of CLU, she was for five years sec- 
retary of that chapter. For a number 
of years she was an assistant to the 
agency vice president and long has 
been active in development of sales 
research and sales promotion mate- 
rial, including the company’s direct 
mail plans for its sales force. She is 
editor of the Fidelity Field Man, a 
|monthly publication for the field force 
jof the company. A native of Phila- 
}delphia she was educated in schools 
|there, including special life insurance 
work at Wharton School, University 
|of Philadelphia. 














should be in terms of what it will do for 
her dependents and for her. 

Her understanding of life insurance is 
as good as that of the average prospect. 
She may not be concerned about the 
actuarial background and the intricacies 
ot rate structure, but she understands 
the benefits of life insurance. It is 
taught in high schools, in colleges and 
women’s magazines have been stressing 
it during the past ten years. Living in 
communities women have learned the 
death value of life insurance. When a 
neighbor’s husband dies, it is the women 
Who inquire among themselves, “how 
much life insurance did he have ?” 

The woman prospect does not have to 


Started In Packing House 


(Continued on Page 185) 





Sometimes he manages to negotiate two 
luncheon appointments. This luncheon 
idea he formulated from the beginning 
He is constantly trying to increase the 
average size of his cases. 

he important thing is to do as com- 
plete programming or estate planning as 
Possible,” he said. “I found early in my 
Msurance career that if the agent makes 
4 competent sale it is generally a step- 
Ping stone for future business.” Mr. 
Bach has also built up a substantial gen- 
eral insurance business over the years. 


be converted to the need of life insur- 
ance, but it is necessary to make plain 
what is being sold. Of course, if the 
agent says “life insurance is unexcelled 
credit collateral,’ she might not grasp 
it quite so easily as if she is told “you 
can use it as collateral for borrowing 
money confidentially.” 

Do not talk down to her. Treat her 
as an intelligent individual—she has 
demonstrated by her success that she is. 
And don’t undersell her. Life insurance 
can’t protect her dependents or her busi- 
ness or her financial security at retire- 
ment unless there is enough of it, 

No assumption should be made that 


she will not marry. Marriage is an open 
question until the day she dies. Tell her: 
“This program suits your needs whether 
you marry or not. If you marry the pro- 
gram can be used one way; if you do 
not marry, it can be used another way.” 

When you call on a working woman 
without dependents, find out what she 
has in mind for the future—running an 
antique shop, or a toy shop, or a little 
place at the seashore or in the country 
where she can have a garden, a year in 
England, Paris, winters in Florida. 
Whatever dream she may have—show 
her how life insurance can make it come 
true. Don’t sell her short. 


Leterman and Bettger Write 


New Books on Salesmanship 

Elmer G. Leterman, New York agent, 
member of MDRT, and author of “The 
Sale Begins When the Customer Says 
‘No,’” has written a new book, “Per- 
sonal Power Through Creative Selling,” 
which is published by Harper & Bros. 

Frank Bettger, Fidelity Mutual Life 
agent who wrote “How I Raised Myself 
From Failure to Success in Selling,” is 
author of a book recently published by 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., called “How I Mul- 
tiplied My Income and Happiness i 
Selling.” 
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and history 1s made 


tal American 


During 1954, Continental American established 
an unprecedented record of achievement: 


@ average sale 


@ average policy in force 12/31/54 ... 


@ 95% of all new insurance policies 


$11,023 
6,500 
5,000 


or over 


This outstanding record is the direct result of Continental 


American’s unique, forward-looking program of 


exercising the utmost care in the selection of new field 


representatives and of consistently training its entire field 


force in modern selling techniques. 
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. : : that one particular contract of the com- 
Provident Life & Accident pany is being featured in all of these 


National Magazine Ads magazines. It is special disability cover- 


‘i ) age for key executives. 

The Provident Life & Accident of At the time the symposium was pre- 
Chattanooga, Tenn. has entered the pared for The Gold Book with respect 
field of national advertising. to companies advertising in magazines 

ear ae overs ; of national circulation, which appears on 

The initial campaign is for an insertion page 56, the Provident L. & A. advertis- 
of one advertisement in each of these 
publications: Saturday Evening Post, 


ing had not yet appeared and, therefore, 
is not included in the symposium. Since 
Time, Newsweek and Business Week. 
President Robert L. Maclellan of 


that form went to press three national 
magazines have carried Provident L. & A. 
Provident L. & A. told The Gold Book 


advertising. 
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A. & H. Field Not New 


(Continued from Page 78) 


substantially overshadowed by individual 
life insurance. 


Proportions of Insurance In Force 
At End of Year 


Ordinary and Group 
Industrial Life Life 
oes ae 90% 10% 
9 es acta eee 88 12 
Es cusabedvavve 84 16 
(|) 0) SRR Coc on ooe 80 20 
|: SEES cern < 71 29 


Compare this with the situation as to 
Group A. & H. in U. S. companies, life 
and other types of companies combined. 


Proportions of Premiums During Year 


Individual Group 

A. & H. A. & H. 

ADRADeeo:n s tecemeeises 87% 13% 
i) oor 80 20 
‘Lh EER EEE 64 36 
HNO Ee, sos slesetoreesenes 57 43 
Lc) ee ste 44 56 


The conclusion is obvious that Group 
A. & H. has to be considered in asses- 
sing the total A. & H. picture to a much 


greater extent than Group life insurance 
in the total life insurance picture. This 
is not always recognized. 

Of course, the situation in individual 
A. & H. insurance is rapidly shifting. It 
does not take too much foresight to see 
that in a few years those life companies 
with large sales forces which have re- 
cently joined the ranks of individual 
A. & H. writers will account for a much 
larger share of the total. This should 





Albert Pike, Jr. 

A native of Tarboro, N. C. Mr.) 
Pike was graduated from Princeton | 
University in 1931 and immediately | 
went into the actuarial department of | 
The Prudential. He was mathema- 
tician when he left in 1943 to join the 
Life Insurance Association (then 
called the Association of Life Insur- 
ance Presidents) soon after it as- 
sumed the responsibilities for Group | 
‘nsurance, both life and accident and 
health, just relinquished by the old 
Group Association. 

In 1945 Mr. Pike became actuary 
of the LIAA. He was active in the 
formation of the Health Insurance 
Council. His long and close connec- 
tions with accident and health insur- 
ance especially qualify him to discuss 
the subject of this article. 











do much more than just raise the total 
life company share above the 70% of 
1954. Specifically, it can reasonably be 
expected that it will result in an adap- 
tation of many traditional life insurance 
practices to individual A. & H. insur- 
ance, with appropriate modifications to 
reflect the different nature of the life 
and A. & H. risks. 


Cancellation and Non-Renewal of 


Individual A. & H. Policies 


_No one life insurance practice would 
find a better place in the individual 
A. & H. field than the practice of con- 
tinuing on a risk despite knowledge of 
a change in the insured’s health. During 
the 1955 state legislative season, no 
single issue caused as much difficulty 
im avoiding hysterically conceived laws 
as did the issue of cancellation and 
non-renewal of individual A. & H. pol- 
les. The public has been taught that 
life insurance can be continued no mat- 
ter how bad one’s health becomes. The 
public wants the same of individual A. 
& H. insurance, and it probably expects 
it when the coverage is sold by a life 
company, 

Pure non-cancellable coverage will 
Probably never be written in great vol- 
ume, because of the relative uncontrolla- 
bility of the A. & H. risk. Especially 
will this be so in the case for hospital 
and surgical insurance, which together 
have become more important than tra- 


ditional loss-of-time coverage. But modi- 
fied non-cancellable coverage, such as 
the adjustable premium type policy or 
the type of policy where cancellation or 
non-renewal may be effected only for 
reasons other than deterioration of 
health, may be expected to become vastly 
more important as life companies make 
a bigger and bigger imprint on the in- 
dividual A. & H. market. 

Life companies are not new to the 
A. & H. field. What, perhaps, is rela- 
tively new is a narrowing of the gap be- 
tween customary business practices in 
life insurance and customary business 
practices in A. & H. insurance. 


Clint Vaux 


(Continued from Page 188) 


several other times. Many times I have 
qualified for my company’s Half Million 
Club, but with the exception of 1943 I 
have never felt that I worked hard. 

“Tll soon be 63, I am comfortably 
situated, and right don’t 
whether I ever again receive business 
laurels. Most of my life insurance work 
has been in pension planning.” 

Mr. Vaux has been a member of the 


now | care 


Kiwanis Club and of the Rotary Club 
and was mayor of Mount Vernon, Wash., 
three successive times. “Of all my activi- 
ties,” he said, “the one I cherish most 
is chairmanship of the finance committee 
of the First Baptist Church.” 

Last Mr. Vaux 
runner-up for Phoenix Mutual nationally. 
“In what other business can one gain 
such independence?” he asked. “It’s a 
glorious business with many reward-. A 
squirrel will stash away some nuts for 
winter, but he never attempts to get all 
there are in the forest. Right now I 
haven’t a worry in the world.” 


year was premium 
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This is B.M.A.’s current full page, color advertisement in The 


Saturday Evening Post. Similar messages will appear, 


throughout the year in national magazines like Newsweek, 
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| t0 t, P future us their version of things to come in the next 20 years. 
Here’s what some of them had to say about our future: 


This month Prudential celebrates its 80th Anniversary. 
But instead of reminiscing over the years gone by, we choose 
to look ahead — to the future. What will life be like — 
let’s say, in 1975? Recently 14 outstanding Americans gave 
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Chrysler Corp. President 

L. L. Colbert: 

Automobiles on superhighways 
may be driven by electronic 
“automatic pilots” with human 
guidance required only at 
exits and entrances. 


Bendix Aviation President 
Malicoim Ferg 

Turbine-engine commercial 
aircraft flying at speeds in excess 
of 750 m.p.h. will cross from 
New York to London in four hours 
carrying over 200 passengers. 
Portable two-way personal radios 
will be common, transmitting 

in many cases picture as 

well as voice. 








General Mills Chairman 

Harry Bullis: 

Home electronic ovens will cook 
meals in minutes instead of 
hours. Foods now canned or 
frozen will be prepared by 
harmless nuclear radiation. 
Farms will be larger, more 
mechanized, more efficient with 
relatively fewer people. 


Northern Pacific Railway 
President Robert Macfarlane: 
Atomic power for locomotives 
should be possible in 20 years. 
Virtually all accounting and 
many details of train operation 
will be electronically performed. 
Automation and “push button” 
operation will be commonplace. 








Northwestern Bell Telephone 
President A. F. Jacobson: 
People will be able to look at 
each other while phoning — 
through combined television 
and telephone service. 

A small telephone will be 


available to carry on your person. 


People will be dialing across 
the country as easily as they 
now dial across the street. 


The Mayo Foundation’s 

Dr. Charles Mayo: 

A way of avoiding many forms of 
the common cold may be found. 
As the average length of 

life continues to increase, 
re-evaluation of ‘the retirement 
age must be made. There must 
come practical differentiation 
between chronologic age and 
physiologic age in order 
properly to utilize the 
knowledge of experience. 














Some pretty astonishing forecasts. 

And with the inevitable advancements in the 
sciences, we believe will come a happier, healthier 
nation ...a better place in which to live... 


a nation devoted to peace and prosperity. 


The future belongs to those who prepare for it — 
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NEW SECURITY 
PROGRAM 










He who would sell financial security to others must 
first have it himself. 


Our Security Program for National Life associates 
in Home Office and Field has recently been liberalized 
to the point where we think it is the best in the business, 
- -- all of it administered by our own Company. 


Despite substantial additions to the plan, there was 
no increase in individual contributions. 
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NOTICE TO EDITORS— This advertisement currently appears in leading 
national magazines. For more than 30 years, Metropolitan Life has 
sponsored similar messages on national health and safety. Because 
of public interest in the subject matter of these advertisements, 
Metropolitan offers all news editors (including radio news editors) 





free use of the text of each advertisement in this series. The text may 
be used in regular health features, health columns or health reports 
with or without credit to Metropolitan. The Company gladly makes 
this material available to editors as one phase of its public-service 
advertising in behalf of the nation’s health and safety. 




















Are you sure your child is ready for school? 


Here they come . . . America’s youth. . . 
ready to start or return to school! 

Never before in our nation’s history 
have we had such a bumper crop of school- 
age citizens. In fact, enrollment this year 
will soar to more than 33 million students, 
including almost 4 million who will be off 
to school for the first time. 


Has anything been overlooked that might 
interfere with their physical and mental 
well-being, or that might handicap them 
in their studies or affect their attendance? 

Fortunately, there is something that all 
parents can do to make sure that their 
children are ready for school. They can 
include a medical check-up on the list of 
ahead-of-school preparations. 

A check-up . . . for both youngsters and 
teenagers . . . may be the means of correct- 
ing unsuspected defects of vision, hearing, 


posture or general health. Sometimes these 
defects are at least partially responsible for 
low grades or emotional troubles. 


The physician who has known your child 
over the years is best qualified to give pre- 
school medical check-ups because he has a 
complete picture of the child’s health. He 
will also be alert to minor troubles which 
parents might not notice. 

Impairments that can be corrected now 
may avoid more serious trouble later on. 

For the child just starting school, it is 
important that his immunizations against 
communicable diseases are up to date. In 
addition to making your child immune to 
smallpox, diphtheria, whooping cough and 
tetanus, medical authorities now advise 
that vaccine lessens your child’s chances 
of getting polio. 

It is wise to discuss a definite immuniza- 


tion program with your doctor . . . includ- 
ing “‘booster doses” to renew immunity .. . 
well before school opens. 


During the teen years, when the growing- 


up process imposes considerable mental . 


and physical stresses, health check-ups are 
especially needed. Many problems, includ- 
ing those associated with growth and emo- 
tional adjustment, often require expert at- 
tention. In addition, changes in diet or in 
habits of play, or sleep, or exercise may be 
made for the child’s benefit. 


If medical examinations are not a part of 
your youngster’s preparation for school, 
why not start them now, and continue them 
throughout the school years? Parents who 
do so will have the satisfaction of knowing 
that their child has been given one of the 
best safeguards for health and happiness 
during this and future years in school. 
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